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THE  EPISCOPAL  SUCCESSION  IN  IRELAND  DURING  THE 
FIRST  YEARS  OF  ELIZABETH'S  REIGN. 

BY  THE  REV.  N.  MURPHY. 
CHAPTER  FIRST. 

8TATE  OF  THE  QUESTION — THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  CAN  ttAYE  NO 
CLAIM  TO  BE  REGARDED  AS  THE  LEGITIMATE  SUCCESSOR  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  IBELANB-^OBTHODOXY  OF  THE  IRISH  MARIAN 
BISHOPS. 

The  question  of  the  Episcopal  succession  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  amply  discussed  pending  the  disestablishment  of  the 
late  State  Church  of  Ireland.  The  internal  orthodoxy  of  the  Irish 
Marian  Bishops  was  not  so  much  called  in  question.  The  discussion 
hinged  rather  on  their  external  submission  to  some  of  the  behests  of 
Elizabeth— notably  on  their  acknowledgment  of  her  spiritual  supre-  . 
macy,  and  the  conferring  of  episcopal  consecration  on  her  nominees. 
The  most  learned  and  the  able  champions  of  the  unstained  orthodoxy 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  our  venerated  Bishop  and  Dr.  Maziere  Brady, 
who  has  since  that  time  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  become  a 
member  of  the  one  true  Church  of  God.  Thanks  to  their  erudition 
and  writings,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  not  now  much  called  in  question.  Some  falsehoods, 
however,  especially  historical  ones,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  vitality.  No  matter  how  frequently  or  how  completely 
they  seem  to-have  been  despatched,  they  show  symptoms  of  life  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  length  they  disappear  altogether,  under  the 
repeated  and  searching  assaults  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  repudiation,  by  the  learned  Archbishop 
Trench,  of  the  oft-repeated  calumny  concerning  the  supposed  dif- 
ference as  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  Ac,  between  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland.  Hence,  although  I 
cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  treatment  that 
the  question  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  succession  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  has  received  at  the  hands  of  our  distinguished  bishop  and 
the  learned  Dr.  Brady,  still  I  may  be  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  deal- 
ing to  the  Protestant  calumny,  if  not  a  coup  de  grace,  at  least  such  a 
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blow  as  may  prevent  it  from  displaying  even  a  spasmodic  vitality 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  by  way  of  preface — 

(I).  That  for  us,  Catholics,  the  question  is  purely  an  historical 
one.  We  believe  that  our  orders  and  our  hierarchial  succession  have 
been  all  originally  derived  from  Rome,  and  it  does  not  affect  our 
position  in  the  least,  even  though  they  may  have  since  been  renewed 
at  the  same  source ;  but,  as  a  matter  concerning  the  honour  of  our 
National  Church,  we  contend  that  the  succession  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  persecution,  was  never 
entirely  interrupted. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  Protestants,  the  form  for  conferring  orders, 
especially  that  one  which  had  been  in  use  from  1560  to  1662,  was 
always  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  invalid.  Moreover,  the 
great  uncertainty  that  surrounds  the  consecration  of  Barlow  must 
render  the  orders  derived  from  him  in  the  English,  Irish,  American, 
and  Colonial  Protestant  Churches  extremely  doubtful.  And  this 
uncertainty  is  increased  by  the  want  of  exactness  and  of  consistency 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  valid  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  and  also,  because  during 
the  period  preceding  the  Act  of  Uniformity  there  can  be  no  certainty 
about  their  ordination,  by  even  titular  bishops,  or  priests,  or  ministers. 

(3).  Protestant  orders  and  their  episcopal  succession,  even  if 
proved  to  be  valid,  could  not  be  regarded  as  channels  of  divine  grace, 
or  as  yielding  any  fruits  of  heavenly  blessings  to  the  faithful ;  for 
being  separated  from  the  centre  of  unity,  they  can  have  no  legitimate 
spiritual  mission,  least  of  all,  from  the  civil  government.  They  can 
have  no  valid  jurisdiction,  and  so  they  must  be  regarded  as  withered 
branches,  cut  away  from  the  parent  stem,  and  devoid  of  all  vivifying 
sap  and  nourishment,  or  as  dried  up  and  broken  cisterns,  incapable 
of  receiving  those  copious  streams  of  divine  grace  which  flow  only 
through  those  channels  and  reservoirs  that  are  connected  with  the 
fountain-source  of  the  sanctity  and  apostolicity  of  the  one  true 
Church  of  God. 

According  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  writers,  the  connection 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  with  the  ancient  Irish 
Hierarchy  should  be  traced,  through  its  first  bishops,  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  having  received  episcopal  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
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Irish  Bishops.1  Now,  the  first  link — without  which  there  could  be 
no  connection  between  the  Protestant  Church  and  the  early  Church 
of  Ireland — is  Dr  Curwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  Curwin's 
consecration  was  performed  in  England,  by  an  English  Bishop,  viz. — 
Bonner,  of  London,  assisted  by  two  other  English  prelates,  namely — 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Ely. — (Stubb's  Regist.  Sac.  Anglic,  page 
81.)  It  was  from  Curwin  that  Loftus,  of  Armagh,  received  episcopal 
consecration,  and  as  the  Irish  Protestant  Bishops  claim  to  trace  their 
succession  through  Loftus,  it  follows  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country  has  no  historical  connection  with  the  early 
church  of  our  fathers.  To  this  it  is  objected  that,  as  Loftus  was 
consecrated  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  required  the 
presence  of  two  other  bishops  besides  the  consecrator,  the  assistant 
prelates  at  Loftus'  consecration  must  have  been  bishops  of  the  Irish 
succession.     But,  as  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran  observes : — 

(1.)  "  It  is  the  consecrating  bishop,  and  not  any  of  his  assistants, 
who  forms  the  link  in  the  episcopal  succession."  An  assistant  is 
present  to  help  the  principal,  and,  if  the  principal  could  not  confer 
Irish  orders,  or,  indeed,  any  orders  at  all,  according  to  the  Anglican 
form  then  in  use,  the  pretended  consecration  of  any  Protestant  bishop, 
at  the  hands  -of  Curwin  and  his  assistants,  would  be  simply  the  old 
story  over  again  of  John  helping  Tom  :  "  What  are  you  doing,  John  ?" 
"  Helping  Tom,  sir."  "  What  are  you  doing,  Tom  ?"     "  Nothing,  sir." 

(2.)  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  proves  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Epis* 
copal  Succession  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  page  32,  that 
although  two  assistant  bishops  were,  indeed,  required  when  an  arch- 
bishop was  to  be  consecrated,  no  similar  enactment  was  made  by  the 
Elizabethan  law  in  regard  to  the  consecration  of  simple  bishops.  The 
two  first  bishops  collated  by  the  CroWn  in  Ireland,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  were  Alexander  Craik  to  Eildare,  in  1560,  and  Roger 
Skiddy,  appointed,  or  rather  re-appointed,  to  Cork  and  Cloyne,  in 
1562.     Craik  must  have  been  consecrated  by  Curwin,  and  by  him 

!  In  point  of  fact,  the  orders  of  the  present  Trish  Protestant  Bishops  all 
centre  in  Dr.  Beresford,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cork  in  18C  5,  and  was 
translated  to  Armagh  in  1822.  Dr.  Beresford's  consecrator  must  have  been 
the  Hon.  William  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  had  been  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  1800,  having  been  consecrated  to  that  See  in  1794,  by  John 
Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  derived  his  orders,  such  as  they  were, 
from  Parker  and  Barlow,  the  progenitors  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Suc- 
cession in  England. 
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alone,  as  be  was  only  a  simple  bishop.  With  regard  to  Skidd y,  if  be 
ever  received  consecration,  wbicb  is  somewhat  doubtful,  it  must  bare 
been  at  tbe  bands  of  tbe  same  Curwin,  because  the  See  of  Casbel  was 
vacant  at  tbe  time  of  bis  appointment  by  Elizabeth,  and  because,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  there  was  not  one  of  the  Munster  bishops 
who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  act  on  the  general  mandate  issued  by 
Elizabeth  to  the  bishops  of  that  province  for  Skiddy's  consecration. 
"  When,  therefore,  writes  our  learned  Diocesan,  "  Adam  Loftus  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1563,  there  were  already  in  the 
field,  besides  Dr.  Curwin,  two  Elizabethan  bishops,  viz : — Craik  and 
Skiddy,  who,  even  without  importing  a  Sootch  or  English  bishop, 
could  fulfil  all  the  legal  requirements  for  his  consecration,  and  yet 
n  ither  they  nor  the  consecrating  prelate  had  any  link  of  union  with 
the  early  church  of  our  fathers." 

(3).  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  tbe  first  Reformers  in  Ireland  were 
careful  to  have  all  the  requirements  enjoined  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  accurately  fulfilled.  From 
Curwin's  well-known  character  we  c*uld  not  expect  that  be  would 
be  very  scrupulous  as  to  tbe  strict  observance  of  what  Protestants 
then  regarded  as  mere  ceremonial  observances.  For  according  to 
the  Lutheranic  teaching  of  Cranmer,  Barlow,  Tyndale,  and  the  other 
leading  English  Reformers: — "In  the  New  Testament  he  that  is 
appointed  to  be  bishop  or  a  priest  needeeth  no  consecration  by  the 
Scripture;  for  election  or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient."  —  Collier 
(vol.  ii.,  Appendix  49).  We  cannot  then  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
Tuam  one  Nehemias  Donnellan  holding  that  See  for  ten  or  fourteen 
years  without  having  received  holy  orders.  In  the  genealogical 
account  of  the  O'  Donnellans,  published  by  O'Donovan  for  the  Irish 
Archfflological  Society,  in  1843  (page  171),  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that,  "  though  Nehemias  never  wax  in  holy  orders  he  was  called  Arch* 
bishop  of  Tuam."  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  63,  makes  it  plain  that  the  first  entrance 
to  the  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the  spiritual  progenitor  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland  (Adam  Loftus),  by  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  is  subject 
to  many  difficulties  and  to  serious  doubts.  Again,  we  learn  from 
Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  page  17C,  that  in  1568  it 
was  discovered  that  Dr.  Weston,  though  no  ecclesiastic,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  that  another  of  the  prebendaries  was  also 
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found  to  be  a  layman.  They  pleaded  that  they  bad  a  private  dis- 
pensation from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  benefices.— (See  also  Cotton,  Fasti  Leinster,  page  97). 

Dr.  Lee,  the  Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  in  his  letter  to 
his  Archbishop  (page  16),  published  in  1866,  asserts  that  "the 
record  from  the  Boll's  Office,  published  in  the  Tracts  relating  to 
Ireland  by  the  I.  A.  Society,  gives  the  names  of  twenty  bishops 
present  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1560.  This  is  a  prima  facie  proof 
that  these  bishops  conformed  to  the  Protestant  tenets."  The  learned 
Archdeacon's  reason  for  this  inference  is,  that  it  was  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1560  that  passed  the  Act  of  the  Queen's  spiritual  supre- 
macy, and  that  the  bishops  who  gave  their  assent  to  that  statute 
thereby  adopted  the  religion  of  Elizabeth.  He  might  as  well  have 
said  that  his  own  Archbishop,  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Trench,  approved 
of  and  voted  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  late  State  Church  of 
Ireland,  because  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
garrison  church  of  Ireland  ceased  to  be  the  established  church  of  our 
native  country.  Archdeacon  Lee  himself  writes  that,  "on  the  ac- 
cession of  Elisabeth  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  were  forthwith  deposed"  (p.  JO). 
Now,  the  names  of  these  two  bishops  are  registered  in  the  list  of 
those  prelates  that  were  members  of  Elizabeth's  Irish  Parliament  of 
1560 ;  and,  as  far  as  results  from  the  list,  every  one  of  the  bishops 
named  in  it  may  have  displayed  the  same  firmness,  and  repudiated 
with  the  same  courage  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

"There  is,"  writes  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran  (E.  Succession, 
page  7),  "  something  suspicious  about  the  whole  list,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  some  clumsy  impostor,  who  probably  wished 
to  secure  for  the  Parliament  Acts  of  1560  the  apparent  sanction  of 
the  Irish  Bishops.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  six  (out  of  the 
twenty-six  bishops  in  possession  of  Irish  Sees  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth)  would  suffice  to  awaken  our  suspicions.  But  the  name 
Mogerus  Corlcagensis  et  Clonensis  JSpiscopus,  which  is  inserted  in  it, 
at  once  betrays  the  hand  of  the  impostor."  Boger  Skiddy,  though 
long  nominated  for  the  See,  was  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Queen  as 
bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne.  An  original  memorial  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  represents  the  See  of  Cork  as  still  void  on  3rd  July,  1562.— 
(Shirley,  Orig.  Lett.,,  page  116);  and  on  September  7th,  1561,  we 
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have  a  patent  from  Her  Majesty  confirming  John  Miagh  in  the  office 
of  Economist  and  Proctor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Finbar  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  See  (Morrin,  i.  4615).  And  yet  Roger  Skiddy  is  set 
down  as  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  in  the  list  of  Irish  Bishops  that 
sanctioned  the  Queen's  spiritual  supremacy  in  the  Parliament  of  1560! 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 
TAKING  THE    OATH   OF  ALLEGIANCE   TO   ELIZABETH  NO   PBOOF   OF  SUB- 
MISSION  TO   HE B    SPIRITUAL   SUPREMACY— o'fiHIL  OF  LEIGHLIN — 
BISHOP    BALE'S    EXIT    FROM   T7PPERCOURT     AND     KILKENNY — UN- 
SWERVING   CONSTANCY    OF    DR.    THONORY    OF   OSSORY. 

Some  Protestant  writers  triumphantly  refer  to  the  fact  of  Marian 
Bishops  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Elizabeth  as  a  proof 
of  their  having  abandoned  the  Church.  But  this  would  prove  nothing, 
for  as  late  as  1576,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  his  government, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  H.  Sydney,  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
three  or  four  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Cashel  and  Tuam  were 
admitted  to  allegance,  albeit  they  were  Papists,  and  although  they 
insisted  on  having  inserted  in  the  act  of  their  submission  the  clause 
salvo  suo  ordine. 

And  although  one  of  the  enactments  made  in  1560  commanded 
all  the  magistrates  and  civic  authorities  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, Peter  Lombard,  writing  in  1681,  attests  that  the  "  cities  and 
towns  and  civic  communities  never  consented  either  to  take  that 
oath,  or  to  require  it  from  those  who  *ere  elected  to  the  magistracy 
and  other  offices ;  nay,  as  regards  religion,  no  oath  was  ever  taken  in 
these  towns  but  the  oath  of  the  olden  Catholic  times,  rejecting  and 
detesting  all  heresies  and  heretics."—  (De  Begno  Hib.,  chap.  XX.) 
Dr.  Lyon,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  his  letters  written  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  in  1596,  says  that  in  the  city  of  Cork  there  were  :  — 

"  Five  justices  of  peace  that  sit  on  that  bench  every  sessions,  but 
they  never  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  of  Her  Majesty,  nor  will  they. 
.  .  •  .  In  Waterford  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  citie  come  not 
to  church,  neyther  will  they  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  in  this 
citie  of  Corck  the  baylifs  refuse  the  oath,  neyther  come  they  to 
church." 

Even  in  England,  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  of  the  beneficed  clergy  actually  took  the  oath  of  the  Queen's 
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supremacy.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  administer  it  used  the 
utmost  discretion ;  and  by  exercising  no  more  than  a  very  gentle 
pressure  at  first,  and  by  leaving  unmolested  those  who  refused  it, 
but  were  willing  more  or  less  to  conform,  they  avoided  that  outbreak 
of  opposition  which  stricter  measures  would  certainly  have  provoked, 
and  which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Elizabethan  system  while  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Mere  omission  to  subscribe  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  clergy  was  very  widely  connived  at ;  and  numbers  of  these 
men  retained  their  livings  and  practised  their  religion  (with  some 
reserve)  until  their  death,  when  their  places  were  supplied  by 
ministers  of  the  new  succession.  —  (Edwar d  Campion,  a  Biography, 
cited  by  F.  Hutton,  Anglican  Ministry,  pp.  234-5.)  And  when  it 
was  found  expedient  to  adopt  this  cautious  policy  in  England,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  when  some  over-zealous  ministers  of  the 
Grown  spoke  of  enforcing  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  Cork  and  other 
places  in  Ireland  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  government  for  their 
indiscretion.— (Hib.  Pac.,  and  Camb.  Eversus.,  vol.  i.,  page  32.) 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  can  also  cite  the  testimony  of  the 
historian  Froude,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  has  the  following  passage  on 
his  History  of  England,  vol.  x ,  c  p.  481  :— 

"  Dr.  Mant  discovers  that  the  Bishop  of  Eildare  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  were  deprived  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The 
rest  he  infers  must  have  taken  the  oath,  because  they  remained  in 
their  places.  The  English  Government,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, had  no  such  opportunity,  as  Dr  Mant's  argument  supposes, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  were  alone  under  English  jurisdic- 
tion. When  Adam  Loftus  was  made  Archbishop  of  Armagh  the  pri- 
macy became  titularly  Protestant,  but  Loftus  resided  in  Dublin,  the 
See  was  governed  by  a  bishop  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
latter  and  not  the  former  was  regarded  in  Ireland,  even  by  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  English  Government,  as  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  See. 
In  a  survey  of  the  country,  supplied  to  Cecil,  in  157 L  (MSS.  Irel., 
Bolls  House),  after  death  and  privation  had  enabled  the  Government 
to  fill  several  Sees  with  English  nominees,  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  almost  every  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  respective  provinces,  are  described  as  Qatholici  et  confcederatu 
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The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  Bishops  (Elizabethan)  of  Kildare, 
Ossory,  and  Ferns  are  alone  reckoned  as  Protestontes." 

And  here  let  us  observe  that  we  do  not  intend  urging  Froude's 
testimony  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  may  be  sustained  by  the  in- 
dependent evidence  of  the  State  Papers.  If  some  of  these  papers  are 
to  be  credited,  in  addition  to  Cur  win  of  Dublin,  there  was  one  other 
Marian  Bishop  who  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  to-  Elizabeth,  and 
that  was  Offilay,  or  O'Fihil,  of  Leighlin.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
an  outward  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  authority  in  matters  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  of  submission  to  the  Queen,  before  the  council  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1559.  But  all  this  rests  on  very 
questionable  authority.  At  all  events,  as  Dr.  Brady  observes  in  his 
Episcopal  Succession  (vol.  i.  page  338),  "  O'Fihil,  who  was  so  hum- 
ble and  submissive  before  the  Queen's  council  at  Greenwich,  was 
a  much  less  comf ormable  person  in  his  own  diocese,  where  he  was  safe 
from  the  agents  of  Elizabeth."  And  although  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Queen  in  October,  1564,  as  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  persons  guilty  "  of  offences  against  Divine  Service  and  of 
other  ecclesiastical  crimes,"  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
acted  on  that  commission.  It  is  rather  a  significant  and  suggestive 
fact  that  his  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  commissioners  whom 
the  bishop  of  Kildare  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  the  2nd  of 
July,  1565 — State  Papers.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  O'Fihil  ever  joined,  even  as  an  assistant,  in  the  consecration  of 
any  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops.  The  public  records  mention  many 
matters  in  which  his  name  figures,  but  make  no  mention  whatsoever 
as  to  his  having  co-operated  in  any  episcopal  consecration.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Shirley's  Orig.  L?tt.,  pag.  143,  there  is  a  letter  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  in  1567,  in  which  they  state 
that  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom  only  two  good  bishops,  viz., 
those  (Elizabethan  bishops)  of  Armagh  and  Meath.  They  add  :— 
"  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  as  we  hear,  are  all  Irishe ;  we  need  say  no 
more."  That  is  to  say,  that  they  had  no  faith  in  their  Protestant 
orthodoxy. 

And  in  1565,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath  writes  to  Sir  W. 
Cecil  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  all  "  living  enemies  of  the  truth  " 
This  description  of  the  Irian  Marian  Bishops,  as  far  as  O'Fihil  is 
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concerned,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  annals  of  his  order, 
the  Angostinian,  in  which  he  is  mentioned  as  devoted  to  the  orthodox 
faith  till  his  death  in  1566. 

Finally,  as  the  case  of  O'Fihil  was  so  exceptional  amongst  the 
bishops  of  Irish  consecration  (of  whom  Curwin  was  not  one)  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  Kitchen,  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Landoff, 
had  the  misfortune  to  promise  to  conform  in  other  matters  to  the 
behests  of  Elizabeth,  yet  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  to 
take  part  in  the  consecration  of  Parker,  and,  nevertheless,  managed 
to  retain  his  bishopric — in  England — and  under  Elizabeth  Tudor,  till 
his  death  in  1568.  In  Lamb's  Historical  Account  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  p.  1 1,  the  letter  is  given  in  which  Kitchen  declines  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  set  at  rest  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  against  Dr.  O'Fihil,  Bishop  of  Leighlin.  With  regard  to 
accusations  brought  against  some  of  the  other  bishops,  viz.,  that  they 
conformed  to  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Elizabeth,  because  they 
paid  the  first  fruits  and  twentieths  to  the  Crown ;  it  could  be  said 
with  as  much  reason  that  our  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  present  day 
deny  their  faith  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  because 
they  do  not  refuse  to  pay  income  tax. 

One  of  the  bishops  against  whom  this  charge  is  brought  is  John 
Thonory,  who  became  Bishop  of  Ossory,  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553-4,  when  Bale,  the  apostate  Carmelite,  appointed  by 
Edward,  had  to  make  his  exit  from  Kilkenny  with  much  despatch 
and  little  dignity.  It  may  be  well  here  to  make  a  slight  digression 
in  order  to  show  how  polite  it  was  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  to  display 
great  circumspection  about  enforcing  her  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Kil- 
kenny. In  Sept.,  1552,  Bale  was  residing  at  Uppercourt,  then  the 
country  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ossory.  The  feast  of  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  B.  Y.  M.  was  that  time  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and  on 
that  day,  having  ordered  his  servants  to  assist  in  saving  hay,  he  went 
out  to  see  how  they  were  progressing.  A  lady  accompanied  him, 
named  Dorothy,  whom  rumour  designated  as  the  Bishop  ess.  The 
double  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  on  the  dignity  of  the 
episcopal  office,  irritated  the  zealous  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  rushed  in  upon  the  hay-makers,  slew  five 
of  them  before  their  master's  face,  and  would  not  have  spared  Bale 
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himself  only  that  he  had  time  to  save  himself  by  closing  the  iron 
gates  of  his  castle  and  keeping  his  enemies  outside.  In  the  evening 
the  sovereign  of  Irishtown  eame  to  his  assistance,  and,  under  the 
favour  of  night,  conveyed  him  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  remained  till 
the  August  following,  when  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  city  of  St. 
Canice.  This  is  the  account  that  "  the  drunken  iconoclast,"  as  Dr. 
Eothe  calls  him,  gives  of  the  failure  of  his  mission  in  Kilkenny,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  accession  of  the  Catholic 
Queen  was  there  received : — "  Helpers  I  found  none,  but  adversaries 

a  great  many  among  the  prebendaries  and  clergy On 

Thursday,  the  last  day  of  August,  I  being  absent,  the  clergy  of  Kil- 
kenny blasphemously  resumed  again  the  whole  Popeism  and  heap  of 
superstition  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  to  the  utter  contempt  of  Christ 
and  of  His  Holy  Word,  of  the  King  and  council  of  England,  without 
even  statute  or  yet  proclamation.  They  rang  all  the  bells  in  that 
cathedral,  minster  and  parish  churches ;  they  flung  up  their  caps  to 
the  battlements  of  the  great  temple,  with  smilings  and  laughings 
most  dissolutely ;  they  brought  forth  their  copes,  candlesticks,  crosses, 
and  censers ;  they  mustered  forth  in  general  procession  most  gor- 
geously all  the  town  over,  with  Sancta  Maria,  Or  a  Pro  Nobis,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  litany.  They  chattered  and  chaunted  it  with 
great  noise  and  devotion ;  they  banqueted  it  all  the  day  after ;  for 
that  day  they  were  delivered  by  the  grace  of  God  into  a  warm  sun." 

Such  having  been  the  circumstances  of  Bale's  ignominous  flight 
from  Kilkenny,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  astute  Elizabeth 
was  in  no  hurry  to  restore  him  to  his  diocese  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  learn  from  Strype's  Parker,  p.  65, 
although  frequently  urged,  she  would  never  consent  to  do  so,  rightly 
judging  that  the  return  of  "  the  bellicose  Carmelite"  would  only 
intensify  the  strong  feelings  of  opposition  to  the  new  religion  that  his 
previous  conduct  had  excited  in  Ossory.  In  the  mandate  issued  for 
Parker's  consecration,  as  appears  from  the  fac  simile  published  in 
Canon  Estcourt's  Anglican  Ordinations,  page  89,  Bale  is  styled  Bishop 
of  Ossory  ;  nevertheless,  Thonory  was  allowed,  if  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  retain  for  some  time 
peaceful  possession  of  the  See.  Elizabeth's  Government  may  have 
been  glad  to  receive  from  him  such  marks  of  civil  allegiance  as  the 
payment  of  first  fruits,  <fcc,  because  they  must  have  been  aware  that 
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more  could  not  be  exacted  from  him,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
replace  him  by  one  of  their  own  nominees.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  recognised  by  Elizabeth  as  the  legal  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  As  early  as  1561-2,  in  a  State  Paper  (see  Shirley,  p.  101,) 
Ossory  is  counted  as  one  of  the  "  bisshoppericks  voyde"  in  Ireland, 
And  in  the  "  Instructions  given  to  Sir  H.  Sidney"  by  the  Queen  in 
July,  1565,  "  her  Majesty,  understanding  that  the  Archbishopric  of 
Caehel  and  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  have  been  long  void,  whereby 
hath  grown  lack  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  there,"  proposes  the 
union  of  these  two  Sees  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  a  contro- 
versy arose  about  some  deeds  of  Dr.  Thonory,  it  was  ruled  by  the 
court  that  "  he  never  wa3  a  lawful  bishop." — (Croke,  Jac.  552,  and 
Cox.  Hib.  Anglicana,  page  300. 

Finally,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Williams,  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  instituted  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  episcopal 
lands  of  Upper  Court,  expressly  because  they  were  illegally  sold  to 
Sir  Richard  Shee,  by  John  Thonory,  who  was  never  recognized  as 
legal  Bishop  of  Ossory.  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  well-established 
historical  fact,  that  no  transmission  of  the  episcopal  succession,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  was  effected  to  the  Protestant  line  in  the 
ancient  See  of  Saints  Kieran  and  Canice  ;  and  (2),  that  judging  from 
the  case  of  Dr.  Thonory,  the  appearance  of  a  Bishop's  name  in  the 
Parliament  list  of  1560,  or  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and  twentieths 
—  a  payment,  by  the  way,  made  in  the  reigns  of  Catholic  sovereigns — 
do  not  imply  conformance  in  any  degree  with  the  behests  of  Elizabeth, 
either  as  to  the  admission  of  her  spiritual  supremacy,  or  the  taking 
part  in  any  act  tending  to  the  advancement  of  Protestantism  in  this 
ever-faithful  Catholic  island. 
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chapter  the  third. 

AN  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  MUDDLE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES — THE  CATHOLIC 
BISHOP  OP  LIMERICK,  DR.  LASEY,  NOT  TO  BE  CONFUSED  WITH 
HIS  PROTESTAT  RIVAL,  DR.  CASEY— THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  OF 
DR.  LASEY'S  EPISCOPAL  RULE  PROVE  THAT,  AS  A  MATTER  OF 
STATE  POLICY,  THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  WERE,  FOR  THE 
MOST  PART,  ALLOWED  TO  REMAIN  UNDISTURBED  IN  THE  FOSSES* 
8ION  OF  THEIR  SEES  DURING  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  ELIZAETH's 
REIGN. 

Amongst  those  prelates  who  have  been  charged  with  acknowledg- 
ing the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Elizabeth,  because  his  name  appears  in 
the  parliament  list  of  15(50,  and  because  he  paid  the  twentieths,  a  tax 
to  the   Crown — which  each  bishop   was   required   to  pay — was  the 
bishop  of  Limerick.     But  which  bishop  of  Limerick  ?    Was  it  Lasey 
i   or  Casey  ?    A  recent  Protestant  writer,  in  whom,  as  we  shall  have 
'    many  opportunities  of  proving  the  adage  that  a  little  learning  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  is  strikingly  verified,  stated  not  only  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Freeman"  newspaper,  but  also  in  a  pamphlet,  published  under 
his  own  special  revision,  that  his  name  was  Casey.     Well,  I  suppose 
that  when  persons  do  profess  to  trail  their  coats  after  them,  and  dare 
other  people  to  tread  upon  them,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
literary  street* ;  otherwise,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  although 
between  the  orthography  of  CaBey  and  Lasey  there  is  only  the  same 
difference  as  there  is  between  Hell  and  Hall,  there  is  a  proportionate 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  bishops.     One  was  a  devoted 
pastor  who  never  bent  knee  to  Baal,  the  other   a  janitor   of   the 
gates  of  Hell. 

'  "lis  strange  such  a  difference  should  be 
.    Twixt  the  letter  A  and  the  letter  E  ; 
And  now,  behold;  it  appears  as  well 
Twixt  the  letter  C  and  the  letter  L.' 

John  Quinn,  Catholic  Bishop  of  limerick,  was  forced  to  resign 
the  temporalities  of  his  See  on  the  9th  of  April,  1551,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  William  Casey  was  then  appointed.  He  was  con- 
secrated by  Brown  of  Dublin,  and  some  other  Irish  bishops,  according 
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to  the  Edwardian  rite.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Casey  was 
Bet  aside  as  a  married  man  and  as  a  heretic,  and  Quinn  was  restored. 

After  the  death  of  Quinn,  Hugh  Lees,  or  Lasey  was,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  appointed  by  the  Holy  See 
bishop  of  Limerick,  in  1556.  Now,  as  we  have  in  the  history  of  this 
prelate  a  striking  example  of  the  toleration  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
Elizabeth  was  willing  to  extend,  in  the  first  years  of  her  reign,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  even  to  Catholic  bishops  whose  civil 
allegiance  was  above  suspicion.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
transcribing  the  facts  that  have  been  recorded  by  our  venerated  bishop, 
by  Dr.  Brady,  and  by  our  late  lamented  associate,  Mr.  Morrin,  con- 
cerning the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Lasey  of  Limerick. 

Previous  to  the  restitution  of  his  temporalities,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1557,  he  took  the  following  oath  to  the  Catholic  Queen: — "I, 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Limerick,  elected  and  consecrated,  do  acknowledge 
that  I  hold  all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  said  bishopric  from 
your  hands,  and  from  your  successors,  Kings  of  England,  as  in  right 
of  the  Crown  of  your  Kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  to  you  and  your 
successors,  Kings  of  England,  faith  will  bear,  so  help  me  God,  and 
His  holy  gospels."  Bishop  Lasey  was  named  in  a  commission,  dated 
2nd  August,  1560,  for  gaol  delivery  in  Munster  and  Thomond  (Morrin 
i.,  p.  433).  But  he  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  deprivation  as 
early  as  1562,  for  in  a  State  Paper  of  July  3,  in  that  year,  it  is  noted, 
"  Lymerike  may  be  void  by  Deprivacyon"  (Shirley,  116).  In  or 
about  this  year,  1562,  Dr.  Lasey  assisted  Richard  Creagh,  afterwards 
the  Papal  primate,  by  giving  him  "  twelve  markes"  to  enable  him  to 
go  to  Borne  (Shirley,  173).  In  1563,  the  bishop  of  Limerick  was 
recommended,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Cardinal  Protector  of 
Ireland,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  See  of  Armagh.  He 
is  called  in  that  paper  "  a  man  steadfast  in  the  Catholic  faith,  vir  in 
fide  Catholica  constant."— Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran's  Abps.  of  Dublin,  i. 
420. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Irish  Jesuit,  F.  Holing,  who  died  in  Lisbon 
in  1599,  we  are  informed  that  "  Hugh  Lasey,  bishop  of  Limerick, 
because  he  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  and  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  was  deprived  of  his  means  and  of  his  office,  as  far  as 
the  civil  law  could  do  so.  However,  he  exercised  his  episcopal  func- 
tions \v  stealth  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ^n^a^ted  the  part 
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of  the  good  pastor  in  the  days  of  persecution,  till  the  time  of  his 
death."  The  letter  is  published  at  p.  82  of  the  Spicil.  Oss.,  vol.  i. 
Notwithstanding,  Bishop  Lasey's  name  appears  as  the  principal  sig- 
nature to  a  decree  of  the  Queen* s  commissioners,  dated  28th  Sept., 
1564  (MorriD  i.  492). 

In  March,  1567,  the  Lord  Deputy  journeyed  through  Munster, 
and  visited  Limerick.      He  went  to  the  cathedral  "  where  the  bishop 
of  Limerick  received  him  in  the  churchyard,  with  a  pressione  (pro- 
cession) in  Latin  singing,  and  the  said  bishop  was  in  his  pontificals 
after  the  popish  fashion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  priests  and  clerks  in 
their  copes,  and  a  cross  borne  before  them,  and  so  they  entered  the 
said  church,"  and  the  bishop  sang  in  prayer  for  the  Lord  Deputy. 
(M.S.  T.C.  D.  E.  3  20).     And  here  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how 
was  it  that  the  chief  representative  in  Ireland  of  England's  Protestant 
Queen  could  thus  publicly  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion 
proscribed  by  her  government  P     Did  he  so  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, or  in  conformity  with  his  official  instructions  P     The  reply  to 
this  question  will  give  us  an  additional  insight  into  the  Irish  State 
policy  of  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     And  it  will  doubtless 
be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  Lord  Deputy  was  not  at  all 
violating  his  official  instructions  by  thus  publicly  assisting  at  a  func- 
tion conducted  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church.     In  the 
Carew  MSS.,  p.  279,  No.  218,  we  find  the  following  instructions  sent 
by  Elizabeth,  July  16,  1559,  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Deputy  and 
her  council  with  him,  "  the  Deputy  and  council  shall  set  the  service 
of  Almighty  God  before  their  eyes ;  and  the  said  Deputy  and  all  others 
of  that  council,  who  be  native  born  subjects  of  this  realm- of  England,  do 
use  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  by  law  appointed  at  least  in 
their  houses"     It  is  important,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  instructions  were  officially  issued  to  her 
Irish  Lord  Deputy  and  the  members  of  his  council,  the  tenor  of  which 
certainly  authorised  them  to  assist  publicly  at  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  also  that  notwithstanding  the  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  of  1560,  those  instructions  were  acted  upon  as  late 
as  1567,  by  her  chief  representative  in  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
public  entry  into  Limerick.     Can  any  candid  student  of  Irish  history 
now  deny  that  the  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  the 
retention  of  his  churches  and  temporalities  by  an  Irish  bishop  were 
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not  possible  daring  the  first  decade  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  maintain 
that  his  having  been  allowed  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  bishop  peace* 
ably  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  spiritual  apostacy  ? 

To  return  to  Dr.  Lasey :  The  calendar  of  State  Papers,  Elizabeth, 
pp.  350,  361,  364,  etc.,  informs  us  that  Bishop  Lasey,  in  1568,  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Queen's  Commissioners  in  Munster,  declaring 
that  he  was  joined  with  them  in  commission,  and  at  their  request 
brought  the  Countess  of  Desmond  to  them  to  Cork.  His  political 
services  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  threatened  deprivation; 
and  in  1571,  with  the  growth  of  Elizabeth's  power  in  Ireland,  his 
temporalities  were  taken  from  him ;  and  William  Casey  was,  as  we 
learn  from  Archdeacon  Cotton,  restored  by  the  English  Queen  as  the 
legal  bishop  of  Limerick.  Dr  Lasey,  however,  continued  to  act  as 
Papal  Bishop,  and  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Borne.  In 
the  first  vol.  of  the  Spicilegium,  page  71,  there  is  an  account  given  of 
a  Papal  Brief,  addressed  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  granting  him 
faculties  not  only  for  his  own  diocese,  but  also  for  the  entire  province 
of  Cashel,  "during  the  absence  from  his  diocese  of  our  venerable 
brother  the  Archbishop."  Finally,  this  venerable  bishop  was,  in  the 
year  1579,  "upon  some  suspicion  committed  prisoner  to  his  own 
house."— (Holinshed's  Chron.,  vi.  429).  "And  having  fought  the 
good  fight  and  kept  the  Faith,"  Dr.  Lasey  received  the  victor's  crown 
in  158C.  A  report  on  the  Irish  Bishoprics,  made  in  1568,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  archives,  and  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
the  appendix  to  his  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  gives  the  following  parti- 
culars concerning  the  life  of  the  Confessor- Bishop  of  Limerick: — 
"Hugh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  never  bent  knee  to  Baal.  He  was 
summoned  by  Elizabeth's  commissioners  to  appear  before  them,  and 
they  tried  by  fair  means  to  induce  him  to  yield.  He  answered, 
'  Uhum  agnotco  in  terri*  ecclesus  Summum  Caput,  eique  et  non  alio 
obediential,  dare  pollicitus  sum,  itaque  nunquam  a  proposito  desistam'  : 
'  I  recognise  one  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  to  him 
and  to  no  other  have  I  promised  obedience ;  therefore  I  will  never 
swerve  from  my  resolution  (of  fidelity)." 

Cashel-—  The  next  Irish  Catholic  Bishop,  who  is  charged  with 
having  submitted  to  Elizabeth  in  spirituals,  is  Roland  Baron,  or 
Fitzgerald,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  because  he  paid  the  twentieths, 
and  retained    his  temporalities    till  his    death  in   1561.      As  the 
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twentieths,  however,  were  only  paid  by  his  executors  after  his  death, 
as  a  sort  of  legacy  duty,  and  as  his  Protestant  successor,  Mac 
Caghwell,  was  compelled  to  be  present  at  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Cashel,  and  afterwards  carried  off  to  Spain — I  do  not  consider  that 
the  case  of  Roland  Baron,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  requires 
another  word  of  explanation  at  my  hands. 

Deeby — With  regard  to  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  is  said 
to  have  "  paid  the  legal  duties  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,"  he  is 
evidently  mistaken  for  Thomas  Leverous,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  was 
nominated  in  May,  1559,  with  others,  as  a  commissioner  to  muster  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  assess  them  for  military 
supplies. — (Morrin,  vol.,  i,  p.  412).  But,  by  the  confession  of  all 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  writers,  although  his  name  appears  in 
the  Parliament  list  of  1560,  Thomas  of  Kildare  was  deprived  in 
January,  1560,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The 
name  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  who  governed  the  see  from  1554  to 
1568,  was  not  Thomas,  but  Eugene  O'Dogherty.  He  was  one  of 
those  summoned  to  the  council  held  a  little  before  his*  death  in  the 
province  of  Armagh,  1568-9,  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  as  the  Vatican  documents  record. — (Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record,  vol.  i.,  page  358).  And  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Epis.  Succession  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  p.  12, 
gives  an  extract  from  Dr.  Mant  (Hist.  I.,  281),  in  which  he  candidly 
avows  that  "  to  the  two  northern  Sees  of  Raphoe  and  Derry  Elizabeth 
made  no  collation,  unless  in  the  year  1595,  when  her  reign  was  draw- 
ing towards  its  close.'1 

Raphoe — It  is  certain  that  no  bishop  of  Raphoe  appears  in  the 
Parliament  list  of  1560,  and  that  no  Protestant  Bishop  was  appointed 
to  the  See  before  1595,  or  1605.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Bishop 
Donald  Magonne,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  in 
1566  "  a  witness  to  a  treaty  between  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Calvagh 
O'Donnell,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  "  her  Majesty  shall  have 
the  donation  of  all  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  Con- 
nalia."  But  as  the  learned  Dr.  Brady  proves  in  his  Episcopal  Suc- 
cession, vol.  i.,  p.  308,  by  witnessing  the  signatures  to  this  treaty,  Dr. 
MacCongail  by  no  means  testified  his  own  acceptance  of  the  Refor- 
mation. For  in  one  of  the  Papal  Briefs,  forwarded  to  Ireland  in 
1575,  special  faculties  for  the  government  of  his  diocese  were  granted 
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to  "  Donato,  Bishop  of  Baphoe,  for  the  diocese  of  Baphoe  ;"  and  he 
is  reckoned  in  the  Vatican  list  of  Irish  Bishops  in  1580.  Finally, 
and  aboye  all  other  testimonies,  in  a  State  Paper,  preserved  among 
the  Bawlinson  MSS.  at  Oxford,  and  dated  1592,  this  Bishop  of 
Baphoe  is  thus  noticed :  — ''  There  was  one  Rapotences  Buishopp  who 
dyed  three  years,  used  the  like  auctorite  there  sithens  he  came  from 
the  Council  of  Trent,  being  with  diverse  governours  of  that  land,  and 
never  reformed,  nor  brought  to  acknowledge  hie  dutye  to  her  Majeetie  " 

Ajldagh. — With  regard  to  Patrick  MacMahon,  who  succeeded 
Richard  Farrell  in  the  See  of  Ardagh  in  1553,  and  who  died,  ac- 
cording to  Ware's  account,  in  1577,  there  appears  to  be  extant  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  a  Brief  of  St.  Pius  V.,  dated  Jan.  26,  1568,  de- 
priving the  same  Patrick  MacMahon  for  certain  offences  mentioned 
therein.  Dr.  Brady,  in  alluding  to  this  Brief,  says  that  "  it  may 
have  been  a  forgery,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  and  that  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  deprivation  took  effect."  It  is  certain  that  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  O'Gallagher  as  successor  to  the  unhappy  apostate,  Miler 
Magrath,  in  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  1580,  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  See  was  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Miler 
Magrath;  whereas,  in  the  appointment  of  MacMahon' s  successor, 
Richard  Brady,  to  the  See  of  Ardagh,  in  1576,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  deprivation  of  Patrick  MacMahon.  It  is  said  simply 
that  the  See  of  Ardagh  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Patrick,  the  late 
bishop.  In  any  case,  whilst  sad  charges — such  as  those  "  of  simony, 
non-residence,  leaving  his  cathedral  in  ruins" — are  preferred  against 
Bishop  MacMahon,  I  don't  find  that  upon  any  evidence  supplied,  he 
can  be  convicted  of  the  awful  crime  of  apostacy,  or  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  sacrilegious  consecrations  of  any  of  Elizabeth's  pre- 
tended bishops. 

Dowk  asd  Connor. — Eugene  Magennis  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1541.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  one  doubt  his  orthodoxy.  It  is  said  that  he  was  present  in 
the  Parliament  of  1559-60,  but  what  of  that  ?  So  were  those  other 
bishops  also,  whose  firmness  and  devotion  to  the  Faith  we  admire 
so  much,  when  we  read  of  the  persecutions  of  those  dreadful  times. 
In  the  Brief  appointing  his  successor — the  above-mentioned  unhappy 
Miler  Magrath— it  is  said  "  that  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor  was 
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vacant  '  per  obitum  Eugenii/  by  the  death  of  Eugene."     No  mention 
of  his  having  fallen  away. 

Dromobe.—  On  the  10th  of  May,  1550,  Arthur  Magennis, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  received  pardon  upon  surrendering  his  Bull,  or 
rather  Brief,  and  swearing  that  he  would  hold  his  See  from  his 
Majesty  alone,  and  obey  the  laws  in  all  things. — (Morrin's  Patent  Bolls, 
vol.  i.,  p.  205.)  Yet,  as  Dr.  Brady  remarks,  Magennis  was  not  a  Pro- 
testant, for  he  is  instanced  by  Cox  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  288,) 
as  a  Catholic  Bishop  whose  continuance  in  his  See  was  a  proof  that  at 
this  time  "  the  Reformation  made  small  progress  in  Ireland."  Magen- 
nis died  in  1576,  and  in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Patrick 
Maccual,  there  is  nothing  said  by  the  Holy  See  that  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  he  (Arthur  Magennis)  was  charged  with  apostatizing 
from  the  Faith.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  with  regard 
to  the  accusation  that  is  brought  forward  against  MacMahon  of 
Ardagh,  and  the  two  Magennises,  of  having  surrendered  their  Briefs 
to  the  State,  that  sometimes  the  Holy  See  does  tolerate  the  custom  of 
bishops  presenting  their  Briefs  to  the  State  in  order  to  receive  the 
exequatur,  that  they  might  thereby  be  allowed  to  receive  peaceful 
possession  of  their  temporalities.  Such  a  custom  is,  I  believe,  at 
present  tolerated  in  Italy.  But  if  a  bishop  did  give  up  his  Brief 
to  any  civil  government  to  receive  the  exequatur  without  the  autho- 
rization of  the  Holy  See,  it  would  of  coarse  be  a  great  act  of  weak- 
ness on  his  part,  but  it  would  not  of  itself  import  that  the  bishop 
had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Watebfobd  and  Lismore. — The  only  other  Irish  Marian  Bishop 
against  whom  anything  like  a  serious  charge  of  want  of  orthodoxy 
can  be  for  a  moment  sustained  is  Patrick  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore.  Though  schismatically  appointed  and  guilty  of 
many  offences  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  absolved  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  permitted  to  retain  his*  bishopric. 
Lynch  informs  us  that  he  entered  the  pulpit  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  faithful,  and  with  tears  exhorted  them  not  to  imitate  his 
past  sinful  deeds,  but  to  listen  to  his  words  of  instruction.  The 
fact  of  the  celebrated  Peter  White  having  been  selected  for  the 
deanery  of  Waterford,  in  1566,  by  Dr.  Walsh,  is  one  great  proof  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause.  For  the  Rev.  P.  White  was  a 
schoolmaster  at   Kilkenny  and  at  Waterford — was  a  most  strenuous 
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opponent  of  Protestantism — and  was  known  as  such  to  the  bishop. 
Having  been  ejected  from  his  deanery,  in  1570,  for  non-conformity, 
Anthony  A.  Wood  relates  that  he  "continued  notwithstanding  in 
his  beloved  faculty  of  pedagoggy,  especially  for  this  reason  that  the 
sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  might  be  trained  up  in  their  reli- 
gion, and  so  consequently  keep  out  Protestancy." — (Cotton  i.,  139, 
and  ii.,  415.)  Another,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  con- 
stancy of  Dr.  Walsh  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fervour  and  zeal  for  the  true  Faith  displayed  by  his  flock  after  his 
death.  In  December,  1578,  the  year  after  Bishop  Walsh's  decease, 
H.  M.  S.  Achates  was  in  Waterford  haven,  and  Captain  Gilbert 
York,  on  the  5th  of  that  month  wrote  to  Walsingham,  describing 
what  he  termed  the  "  superstition  and  idolatry"  of  Waterford,  where 
neither  bishop  nor  preacher  dare  tarry,  unless  the  Lord  Justice  or 
some  great  person  be  there  to  guard  them."  "  The  city  of  Water- 
ford," said  the  Protestant  Bishop  Middleton,  writing  to  Walsingham 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1580,  was  thoroughly  given  to  Rome  runners 
and  Friars."  Borne  itself,  as  he  wrote  on  the  21st  of  July,  same 
year,  u  holdeth  no  more  superstition  than  Waterford." — State  Papers, 
Bolls  MSS.,  London,  quoted  by  T)tk  Brady,  E.  S  ,  vol  ii.,  p.  70. 
CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

did  the  munster  bishops  op  1562  take  part  in  the  consec ration 
of  any  of  Elizabeth's  nominee?  ? — some  facts  illustbating 
the  power  and  policy  of  elizabeth  in  ibeland  during  the 
eably  pabt  of  heb  beign — catholic  bishops  allowed  to 
retain  peaceful  possession  of  their  sees — o' gallagher,  of 
dbrry,  m'babdill,  of  clooher,  m'oonqail,  of  raphoe,  and 
tub  bishop  of  k1lmobe  bemained  always  independent  of 
the  pbotestant  jezebel  —  reply  to  an  "  unanswerable" 
question. 

The  Protestant  advocates  of  tbe  Irish  hierarchial  descent  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Tudor  Church  of  this  country,  although  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  them,  and  although  they  have  been  repeatedly 
challenged  to  do  so,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  name  of  even 
one  bishop  of  Irish  (Catholic)  consecration,  who  took  part  in  the 
ordination  of  any  of  the  Elizabethan  prelates. 

It  is  clear  that  the  consecration  of  Craik,  of  Kildare,  must  have 
taken  place,  if  performed  in  Ireland^  at  the  hands  of  bis  metropo 
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litan,  Curwin,  of  Dublin,  whose  orders,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
were  not  Irish.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  last  effort  our  opponents  are 
compelled  to  bring  forward  a  mandate,  addressed  by  her  orders,  from 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  Elizabeth,  not  in  May,  but  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1562,  to  all  the  bishops  of  Cashel  province,  commanding 
them  to  give  consecration  to  Roger  Skiddy,  elected  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne.— (Rot.  Pat.,  40  Eliz.,  m.  14,  62.)  Now  there 
is  no  positive  record  that  Skiddy  did  ever  receive  episcopal  conse- 
cration ;  but  Cotton  affirms  that  if  he  were  consecrated  it  must  have 
been  on  the  30th  October,  1 562,  "  according  to  the  form  in  the 
Roman  Ritual."  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  says  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Succession,  p.  15,  that  this  Skiddy  "resigned  the 
See  in*  1566,  and  became  Warden  of  the  College  of  Youghal,  which 
office  was  then  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics." 

However  this  may  have  been,  our  present  purpose  is  to  show 
that  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Cashel  then  living  were  not 
prelates  who  would  be  likely  to  take  part  in  the  sacrilegious  con- 
secration of  an  heretical  bishop.  (1.)  The  Archbishopric  of  Cashel 
was  then  vacant,  Roland  Barron,  or  Fitzgerald,  having  been  dead 
from  the  28th  of  October,  1561.  (2.)  We  have  already  seen  what 
manner  of  men  Dr.  Lasey,  of  Limerick,  and  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Water- 
ford,  were ;  and  how  much  opposed  to  everything  that  might  be  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  any  way  in  our 
Catholic  island.  (3)  Raymund  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of  Emly,  died  on 
the  28th  July,  1562,  therefore  he  could  not  have  taken  any  part  in 
Skiddy's  consecration.  (4)  O'Heriihy,  of  Ross,  was  not  a  Marian 
Bishop.  He  was  not  -appointed  by  the  Holy  See  until  December, 
1561.  He  was  himself  consecrated  in  Rome,  and  not  in  Ireland, 
and  his  episcopal  career,  his  presence  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
his  heroic  sufferings  for  the  Faith  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
he  would  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  any  Protestant  Bishop. 
(5.)  Terence  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  was  one  of  the  Irish  bishops 
in  whose  name  the  petition  was  forwarded,  in  1568-9,  to  Philip  of 
Spain  and  the  Pope,  soliciting  their  aid  to  save  them  from  England 
and  heresy.  In  the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  Holy  See 
there  is  no  mention  of  O'Brien's  defection.  The  vacancy  of  the  See 
is  accounted  for  by  the  usual  per  obitum,  applied  only  to  orthodox 
bishops  dying  in  communion   with  the  See  of  Peter.      (6).  J^mes 
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Fitzmaurice,  Bishop  of  Kerry  or  Ardfert,  during  Mary's  reign,  and 
daring  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  Elizabeth's,  gave  many  proofs 
of  his  devotedness  to  the  Catholic  Faith  In  1575  he  received  from 
Pius  Y.  special  faculties  for  his  diocese;  and  in  1579  we  find  him 
sharing  the  perils  of  the  camp  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  against 
Elizabeth.— (See  letter  of  the  Spanish  Nuncio,  dated  1580,  in  Most 
Bev.  Dr.  Moran's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  page  197.  On  his  death, 
in  1583,  he  is  eulogised  by  the  Four  Masters  as  "  a  vessel  full  of 
wisdom  ;"  and  even  after  his  death  he  was  attainted  by  order  of  the 
Queen. — Morrin  ii  ,  413.) 

(7)  John  O'Niallan,  Biahop  of  Kilfenora,  died  in  1572.  The 
Four  Masters  eulogise  him  as  "  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God ;"  and 
as  no  Protestant  appointment  was  made  to  this  See  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  or  before  1606,  we  may  conclude  that  its  chief  pastor 
must  have  preserved  himself  and  his  diocese  free  from  every  taint 
of  heresy. 

It  is  not,  then,  I  submit,  at  all  probable  that  the  consecration  of 
Skiddy,  or  of  any  other  of  Elizabeth's  episcopal  nominees,  was  per- 
formed by  any  of  the  Munster  prelates  of  1562.  The  only  infor- 
mation supplied  to  ns  by  the  registries  of  this  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  relative  to  the  consecration  of  her  bishops,  is  that  it  was  con- 
ferred "  by  Curwin  and  others."  Now,  of  Hugh  Curwin  we  make 
our  Protestant  friends  a  most  willing  present,  and  wish  them  joy  of 
their  worthy  spiritual  progenitor,  of  whom  his  successor,  Adam 
Loftus,  said,  "that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  mention  the  open 
crimes  of  which  Curwin  was  guilty." 

It  is  also  objected  that  "no  matter  whether  the  Irish  Marian 
Bishops  were  Catholics  at  heart  or  not,  they  must  have  consecrated 
her  nominees  when  required,  or  else  Elizabeth  would  have  soon 
ejected  them."  We  have  already  seen  that  neither  the  policy  nor 
the  power  of  Elizabeth  during  the  first  years  of  her  reign  can  allow 
us  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  Before  1567  neither  Waterford, 
nor  any  of  the  other  cities,  except  Dublin,  would  admit  an  English 
garrison  within  their  walls.  And  when,  in  1571,  the  newly-appointed 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of 
Perrot  in  Munster,  deemed  it  fit  to  display  his  zeal  by  imprisoning 
some  friars,  and  appropriating  to  himself  the  revenues  of  the  See, 
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a  notice  was  served  upon  him  by  James  Fitzmaurice  which  cooled 
his  ardour,  and  induced  him  for  some  years  to  be  content  with  the 
barren  court  title. — (Rolls  Office  MSS.,  Ireland,  ap.  Froude,  p.  538.) 
The  fate  of  the  preceding  Protestant  Archbishop  M'Caghwell,  ap- 
pointed in  1567,  was  also  a  warning  not  to  be  despised.  He  was 
instantly  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  people  of  Cashel,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Spain. — (Letter  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  of  Armagh,  12th  Not., 
1568.)  This  same  Archbishop  had  been  appointed  to  Down  by 
Elizabeth,  in  1564  ;  but,  as  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath  wrote  to 
her  Majesty,  "  he  durst  not  travel  thither,  through  fear  of  bodily 
harm."— (Shirley,  "Original  Letters,"  p.  182.)  Loftus  resided  in 
Dublin  when  he  became  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  See 
was  governed  by  a  bishop,  who,  although  in  communion  with  the 
Pope,  was  regarded  eren  by  the  English  Government  as  the  lawful 
Primate  of  Ireland.  In  the  survey  of  the  country  supplied,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Cecil,  in  1571,  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  and 
Cashel,  with  almost  every  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, were  described  as  Catholics  and  Confederates.  Froude,  the 
maligner  of  our  race  and  religion,  found  the  evidence  on  this  point 
so  clear  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  as  follows: — "I  have  ex- 
amined, I  believe  thoroughly,  all  the  Irish  State  Papers  in  the  Record 
Office  during  and  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  1574,  and  it  is 
from  them,  in  connection  with  the  voluminous  manuscripts  in  Spain 
on  the  same  subject,  that  I  draw  my  conclusion  respecting  the  sup- 
posed conversion  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  Reformation. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin)  not  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Bishops  nor  anyone  of  the  clergy 
beyond  the  Pale  went  over  to  the  Reformation.  Of  the  clergy 
scarcely  any  within  the  Pale  went  over.  The  English  Government, 
as  their  powers  extended,  appointed  new  bishops  to  tbe  Irish  Sees, 
but  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  even  this  was 
done." 

That  Mr.  Froude  had  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  his 
description  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  of  the  policy  of  toleration  that,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
her  government  had  to  adopt  towards  them,  in  addition  to  the  nume- 
rous proofs  already  given  I  will  cite  the  following  account  of  some 
Ulster  prelates  from  a  State  Paper,  dated  28th  of  July,  1592,  found 
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in   the  Bawlinson  MS.,  c.  98,  folio  26,  printed  in  the   Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Journal  for  1856-7  :— 

"First  in  Ulster  is  one  Redmundus  O'Galligher,  Buishopp  of 
Dayrie,  alias  Daren,  legate  to  the  Pope  aDd  C  us  to  3  Armaghnen,  being 
one  of  the  three  Irish  Buishoppes  that  were  in  the  Councell  of  Tr  mt. 
This  Buishopp  used    all  manner  of  spiritual    jurisdiction   through- 
out all  Ulster,   consecrating  churches,  ordeyning  priests,  confirming 
children,  and  geving  all  manner  of  dispensacsons,  rydeing  with  pomp 
and  company  from  place  to  place,  as  yt  was  accustomed  in  Queen 
Marye's  dayes.     And  for  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy  there  they  use  all 
manner  of  service  there  no  we,  as  in  that  time  according  (to)  the 
Pope's  new  invention.     The  said  Buishopp  O'Galligher  had  bin  with 
diverse  governors  of  that  land  uppon  protection,  and  yet  he  is  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  the  Buishoprick,  and  all  the  aforesaid  aucthorityes, 
these  xxvi.  yeres  past  and  more,  whereby  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  is  not  there  as  a  man  without  aucthority  or  secretly  kept."     The 
same  State  Paper   has  been  already    cited  as  testifying  that  Dr. 
Magongail  of  Raphoe,  who  died  in  1589,  had  been  with  "diverse 
governours,  and  never  reformed  nor  brought  to  acknowledge  his 
dutye  to  her  Majestie."      The  following  extract  from  Ware  shews 
that  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Pope's  power  was 
exercised  in  Clonfert,  and  submitted  to  by  the  bishop : — There  arose 
a  great  controversy  between  Bishop  Burgh  and  some  of  the  sept  of 
the  O'Maddens,  concerning  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Clonfert ; 
and  one  William  O'Cormacain  went  to  Borne,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  abbey  from  the  Pope,  and  kept  possession  of  it  until  about  the 
tenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1568." 

And  again,  referring  to  a  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  about 
1592,  a  "  memorial  of  sundry  things  commended  by  her  Majesty  to 
be  well  considered  by  the  Lord  Deputy,"  Ac.,  found  in  the  same 
Bawlinson  MSS.,  states  "there  is  one  Cornelius  McBardill,  Buishoppe 
of  Clogher  those  xxii.  yeres  past,  using  the  like  aucthority  alwaies, 
saving  for  the  space  of  three  yeres  in  Sir  Jo.  Perrott's  tyme  that  he 
hath  bene  restrayned  from  the  most  parte  of  the  dyocese  by  virtue  of 
a  commissyon  from  the  said  Sir  Jo.  Perrott.  And  this  Cornelius 
hath  been  diverse  tymes  before  diverse  governours,  and  ys  not  yet 
reformed  or  compelled  to  yeald  any  obedyence  to  her  Majesty's 

lawes."      Finally,  with  regard  to  Kilmore,    as  late  as  the  twenty- 
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seventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  Lord  Deputy  attested  that  none  but 
Catholic  appointments  had  ever  yet  [been  made  to  that  See.  "  In 
O'Reilly,  his  country  being  xxx.  myles,  or  thereabouts,  from  Dublin, 
is  Richard  Braday,  Buishopp  of  Kilmore,  using  all  manner  of  juris- 
diction therein,  although  the  country  is  governed  by  Englishe  laws 
and  officers."  —  (Rawlin.  MSS.,  c.  98,  p.  20.)  It  ought  to  be  quite 
evident,  then,  to  any  impartial  student  of  Irish  history,  that,  although 
Elizabeth  could  and  did  depose  from  their  temporalities  the  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Kildare,  she  did  not  and  could  not,  at  least  immediately, 
dapose  some  of  the  other  Irish  Bishops  ;  and  some  she  was  never  able 
to  depose,  as  their  dioceses  remained  altogether  outside  the  limits  of 
her  dominion  in  Ireland. 

A  Protestant  newspaper,  commenting  on  a  recent  controversy 
concerning  the  ownership  of  the  Church  Property  of  Ireland,  writes 
that  "  the  real  gist  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  this  unanswered  ques- 
tion— If  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  wrenched  from  the 
Marian  Bishops,  how  was  it  done? — Was  it  by  mob-violence  or  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?"  The  reply  to  this  silly  question  is  very  simple. 
It  was  neither  by  mob-violence,  nor  by  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  by 
transmission  of  orders,  but  by  the  sword,  by  military  violence,  manu 
jorti,  that  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  wrenched  from  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1559-60. 
We  have  proved  that  in  the  list  of  bishops,  who  are  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  this  Parliament,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  two,  Walsh  of 
Meath  and  Leverous  of  Kildare,  who  were  deposed  for  refusing  their 
assent  to  its  enactments ;  and  of  one  Skiddy,  of  Cork  and  Cloyne 
whose  appointment  as  bishop  was  not  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  till  two 
years  after  the  Parliament.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his  Archbishops 
of  Dublin,  *ol.  i.,  p.  67,  seqq.,  proves  that  it  was  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishops  from  the  session  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Brigid,  then  a  holiday  of 
obligation,  and  despite  their  subsequent  protest,  that  the  penal 
statutes  of  this  Parliament  received  the  nominal  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  And  Lynch,  in  his  Irish  Feudal  Baronies,  informs  us 
that  the  roll  before  us  has  none  of  the  usual  clerk's  signatures  and 
other  attestations  which  are  added  in  genuine  Parliamentary  rolls. 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  names  of  seven  of  the  bishops  from  the 
roll,  where  they  appear  merely  as  Episcopus  Bossenis,  Laonensis  Sfc, 
should  suffice  to  awaken  grave  suspicions. 
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On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  ten  bishops  in  Ireland 
besides  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  Parliament  list  of  1560— iu 
all,  thirty  prelates  then  governed  the  different  Irish  Sees.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh— he  died  15th  August,  1588,  and  his  successor  was 
not  appointed  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation of  1560.  Elphin  was  also  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Roland 
de  Burgq,  then  Bishop  of  Clonfert  only,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters 
of  David  Wolf,  the  Apostolic  Commissary  to  the  Cardinal  Protector 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  twenty  bishops  whose  names  appear  in  the  Par- 
liamentary list,  four  were  deposed — two,  Meath  and  Kildare,  for 
opposing  its  enactments — two,  Ossory  and  Limerick,  as  not  having 
been  legal  bishops— and  Skiddy,  described  as  Bishop  of  Cork  and 
Cloyne,  was  not  then  even  a  bishop-elect.  The  Bishops  of  ClonmaL- 
noise,  Clogher,  Kilmore,Dromore,Raphoe,  Derry  {Eugene  O'Dogherty), 
Kilfenora,  Mayo,  Kilmacduagh,  and  Anchory,  were  all  absent.  Hence, 
even  admitting  for  argument  sake,  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed 
Parliamentary  roll  and  the  competency  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Pale 
to  dispose  of  the  church  property  of  Ireland,  its  enactments  were 
not  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  diocesee,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  only  by  fifteen  representatives  out  of  the  thirty -two 
Sees  then  existing  in  Ireland.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
is  still  happily  preserved  in  Simancas,  a  protest  against  heresy,  and 
against  the  rule  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  island,  and 
besides  the  barons,  chiefs,  <fcc,  it  bears  the  signature  of  three  arch- 
bishops and  eight  bishops,  cum  reliquis  omnibus  Epi&copis,  Baronilus, 
JSobilibus,  Sfc.  We  cannot,  of  course,  admit  that  it  would  be  lawiul 
or  competent  for  bishops,  without  any  special  authorization,  to  alienate 
the  property  of  which  they  were  only  the  administrators  or  trustees; 
and,  as  Irishmen,  we  utterly  deny  the  competency  of  a  Parliament  of 
the  narrow  strip  called  the  Pale  to  set  aside  the  old  church— to  set  up 
a  new  one,  and  to  transfer  to  it  the  allegiance  and  the  ecclesiastical 
propeity  of  Ireland.  For  the  greater  poition  of  the  island  was  then 
independent  of  English  law — not  governed  by  the  feudal  code  of  the 
Saxon,  but  by  its  own  Brehon  laws — and  it  exceeded  the  whole  power 
of  Elizabeth's  Government,  during  her  long  reign  of  over  forty  years, 
to  compel  the  Celts  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  acknowledge  her  authority, 
or  to  obey  the  Saxon  laws.  It  was  not  then,  by  transmission  of 
orders,  nor  was  it  by  any  legal  act  of  a  representative  Parliament, 
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that  the   ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland   was  transferred  to  the 
Tudor  Church,  «et  up  in  our  island  by  England's  haughty  Queen. 

It  was  not  by  a  community  of  faith  and  doctrine  with  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland  that  the  late  State  Church  inherited  her  property. 
For  ample  proof  of  the  subjection  of  the  early  Irish  Church  to  the 
See  of  Peter,  and  for  its  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Borne  in  all* 
the  doctrines  that  have  been  rejected  by  her  Protestant  rival,  as  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  Church,  see  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran's  "Essays 
on  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  early  Irish  Church.91 — Duffy, 
Dublin,  1864.  Now,  if  a  man  wished  to  establish  his  legitimacy  in 
any  court  of  law,  and  if  he  commenced  by  informing  the  court  that 
his  mother  was  a  person  of  no  character,  and  that  she  was  unfaithful 
to  her  husband,  surely  the  judges  would  smile  at  one  another,  "  sol- 
vuntur  tabulae  risu" — he  would  be  laughed  out  of  court.  And  when 
our  opponents  declare,  with  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  Irish  Church  concerning  Purgatory,  the  invocation  of 
Saints,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  "  fond  things,  vainly  invented 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous 
deceits ;"  and  when,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  they  charge  her 
with  being  a  Spiritual  Jezebel,  by  asserting  that  "  laity  and  clergy 
learned  and  unlearned— all  ages,  sects,  and  degrees— have  been  at 
once  drowned  in  abominable  idolatry,  and  that  for  the  space  of  eight 
hundred  years  and  more,"  do  they  not  clearly  cut  themselves  off  from 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successors  and  heirs  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  our  fathers.  They  may  be  a  revival  or  an  imita- 
tion, according  to  their  own  ideas,  of  what  was  taught  in  some  imagi- 
nary primitive  Church  ;  but,  on  their  own  showing,  they  are  not  any 
continuation  of  the  ancient  Apostolic  and  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland,  Their  church  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
title  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  it  has  been,  and  will  ever  be  known 
in  this  country,  as  the  Church  of  the  Sassanach  or  stranger. 

Was  it  then  by  mob- violence  that  Ireland's  ecclesiastical  property 
was  transferred  to  the  Tudor  Church  ?  So  far  from  this  having  been 
the  case,  the  Protestant  Church  was  always  hated  and  opposed,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  cherished  and  clung  to  most  tenaciously  by  the  Irish 
people,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  heresy  to  sunder 
them  for  ever. 

As  early  as  22nd  Julj,  1562,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  wrote  to  her 
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Majesty  that  the  people  treated  the  Protestant  service  as  a  May-game, 
and  he  adds,  "our  religion  is  so  abused  as  the  Papists  rejoice." — 
(Shirley  Orig.  Letters,  pag.  17.)  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
officially  report  in  1564,  that  no  progress  was  as  yet  made  in  enforcing 
tbe  new  tenets ;  the  people  would  not  even  listen  to  the  reformed 
preachers,  and  so  universal,  was  this  abhorrence  that  the  government 
"  thought  good  not  to  meddle  with  the  simple  multitude  for  the 
present."— (Ibid,  p.  140). 

But  why  multiply  extracts  to  prove  what  has  been  so  well  at- 
tested by  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
Protestantism  amongst  her  devoted  Catholic  people?  This  attach- 
ment of  our  fathers  to  their  holy  Faith  was  so  striking  as  to  cause 
the  Lord  Deputy,  Chichester,  to  complain  that  "  the  very  soil  was 
infected  and  the  air  tainted  with  Popery,"  and  Sir  John  Davies  to 
lament  that  "  though  brayed  in  a  mortar  by  famine,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword,  the  Irish  still  dinged  to  the  Pope."  And  so  it  was  not  by 
mob- violence,  but  by  military  violence  -by  the  sword — that  her  eccle- 
siastical property  was  wrenched  from  our  National  Church.  "  I  am 
bold  enough,"  writes  Waterhouse,  one  of  the  Queen's  agents  in 
Ireland,  to  her  minister,  Walsingham  - 1  am  bold  enough  to  tell  your 
honour  what  I  hear  of  these  things  (Irish  affairs).  But  wheresoever 
any  alteration  shall  happen,  let  all  offices  be  given  to  soldiers  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  I  would  that  the  Queen  would  also  bestow  her  bishoprics, 
for  here  was  scarce  any  sign  of  roligion  until  the  sword  had  made  way 
for  the  (Saxon)  law." — Dr.  Bothe,  in  his  Analecta ;  Dominic  O'Daly* 
in  his  History  oj  the  Osraldines ;  Archbishop  Fleming,  of  Dublin,  in 
his  report  written  to  the  Propaganda  in  1623 ;  F.  John  Holding,  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1599,  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  martyrs 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Irish  bishops  and  chieftains, 
who,  in  1568,  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  signed  the  (Simancas) 
petition  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  persecution  of  heretics— all  relate  how  bishops,  and  priests, 
and  people  suffered  and  died — how  their  property  was  confiscated' 
their  churches  and  monasteries  desecrated  and  laid  waste,  or  handed 
over  to  the  professors  of  an  alien  religion  in  the  efforts  made  by 
Elizabeth's  Government  to  promote  Protestantism,  wherever,  as 
Froude  writes,  their  powers  extended.  It  was  not,  therefore,  we 
again  repeat,  by  transmission  of  orders,  or  by  a  community  of  faith 
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and  doctrine,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  mob-violence,  but  by 
military  violence — by  the  sword,  by  robbery  and  confiscation— that 
her  property  was  wrenched  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  handed  over  to  the  church  that  the  Tudor  Queen  wished  to  root 
in  Irish  soil,  and  which  Irish  soil  refused  to  nourish,  Irish  air  to 
vivify,  or  the  Irish  people  to  receive  ;  for  "  though  brayed  in  a  mortar 
by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  the  Irish  still  cling  to  the  Pope." 
CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

WAS  IT  FROM  ANT  LACK  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  HEAR  THE  DOCTRINES 
OF  PROTESTANTISM  EXPLAINED  TO  THEM  IN  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE 
THAT  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE  REFUSED  TO  ABANDON  THE  OLD  FAITH, 
OR  FROM  THEIR  HATRED  OF  THE  SAXON,  AND  OPPOSITION  TO  HIS 
RULE  ? — THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  IRELAND'S  CONSTANCY  TO  THE  OLD 
RELIGION  EXPLAINED. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  Protestantism  did  not  take  root  in  Ireland  was  that  its  first  pro- 
fessors in  this  country  did  not  understand  the  Irish  language  them- 
selves, and  so  could  not  make  themselves  understood  by  the  people  of 
a  country  in  which  Irish  was  then  almost  universally  spoken.  This 
may  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be  an  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
so-called  Reformed  teaching  in  Ireland  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  but, 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  concerned,  it  formed  part  of  her 
Irish  ecclesiastical  policy  to  favour  Irish  preaching,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  books  on  religious  subjects  written  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  Hamilton's  calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol. 
xxii.,  p.  356,  No.  70,  we  are  informed  that  '•  her  Majestie  hathe  paid 
£G6  13s.  4d.  to  the  Bushoppess  there  for  the  making  of  carecters  for 
the  testament  in  Irishe,  that  oneles  they  do  presently  put  the  same  in 
print,  Her  Majestie  may  be  repaid."  In  the  year  1573,  the  Queen 
recommends  Robert  Daly  to  be  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Kildare, 
"  the  rather  because  he  is  well  able  to  preche  in  the  Irish  tongue ;  and 
Mr.  Browne  was  recommended  for  the  bishopric  of  Down,  as  being 
44  discreet  and  learned  in  the  Irish  language." —  Ibid,  vol.  39,  p.  4di>, 
No.  28  and  30.  In  1562,  Alexander  Craik,  Bishop  (Elizabethan)  o 
Kildare,  prays  to  be  disburdened  of  the  bishopric,  as  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  Irish  language,  and  in  1571  Captain  W  Piers  writes  to  Lord 
Burghley  that  "John  Merriman,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  is  deceased. 
A  zealous  and  learned  man  to  be  sent  to  instruct  the  people  in  both 
languages  ."—Ibid  vol.  vii.,  p.  208,  N.  32,  and  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  2."     And 
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in  the  protest  against  her  persecuting  government,  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  Irish  bishops,  nobles,  &c,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Elizabeth 
is  charged  with  sending  heretical  bishops  and  preachers,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  heretical  books  (magna  copia  librorum  hareticorum)  for 
distribution  amongst  the  Irish  people.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  a  sovereign  so  wordly  wise,  as  the  last  of  the  Tudor  Queens  of 
England  undoubtedly  was,  would  not  spend  money  in  sending  over  a 
great  quantity  of  books  to  Ireland,  except  they  were  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  body  of  the  people  could  understand.  It  is  not 
therefore  correct  to  state  that  Elizabeth  could  not  or  was  afraid  to 
appoint  Irish  speaking  bishops,  or  that  she  did  not  give  the  Irish 
people  ample  facilities  for  hearing  the  Protestant  doctrines  explained 
to  them  in  their  own  language.  If  the  Irish  people  had  at  any  time 
an  inclination  towards  Protestantism,  they  had  as  many  opportunities 
offered  to  them  of  hearing  its  doctrines  expounded  in  their  own 
language,  as  the  Gaelic  speaking  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  more- 
over, the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  were  as  much 
attached  to  the  Faith  of  their  fathers  and  as  determined  opponents 
of  the  Anglican  heresy  as  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  pure  Celtic 
blood.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another  inquiry— Was  it  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  of  opposition  to  England  that  caused  the  Irish  to 
be  so  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  reception  of  Protestantism  ? 
The  fierce  persecution  of  the  English  Government  may  in  course  of 
time  have  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  attachment  of  the  Irish 
for  their  holy  faith,  but  that  attachment  existed  before  the  persecution 
could  have  developed  such  a  marked  religious  antagonism  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  people. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  our  compatriots  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  unwilling  to  admit  some  of  the 
Eight  Henry's  spiritual  pretensions,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  share 
in  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses.  With  regard  to  the  latter  accu- 
sation, it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Pale  and 
some  of  the  Irish  Chieftains  did  compromise  themselves  so  far,  at  the 
time,  as  to  become  participators  in  the  plunder  of  the  property  of  the 
religious  orders,  like  some  of  the  Continental  Catholics  of  the  present 
age.  But  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  although  oftentimes  the  fore-runner, 
does  not  of  itself  suppose  the  greater  crime  of  schism  or  heresy.  And 
so  we  are  not  to  conclude  that,  because  some  of  the  Anglo-Irish  and 
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Irish  nobles  soiled  their  hands  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  they  also 
adopted  the  religious  innovations  of  Henry^VIII.  and  his  successors . 
A  cursory  reading  of  the  State  Papers  of  the  period  would  lead  a 
person  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  chiefs  did  fowally 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  headship  of  Henry,  and  renounce  the 
primacy  and  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.  But  as  is  proved  by 
the  able  writer  of  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  the  First  Irish  Missions 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  published  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  of 
1870  (a),  the  State  Papers  had  oftentimes  an  anti-Roman  bias,  and 
their  editors  seemed  to  feel  themselves  bound  to  support  *hat 
Cardinal  Newman  has  called,  "the  great  Protestant  Tradition.' ' 
Against  this  we  have  the  old  Irish  Catholic  Tradition — that  the  Irish 
Chiefs  always  remained  faithful  children  of  the  Church—a  tradition 
supported  by  the  Four  Masters,  O'Daly,  Fitzsimon,  Lombard,  Orlan- 
dini,  Hist.  Soc,  Jesu,  ad.  an.  1541,  and  other  old  Catholic  writers, 
who  say  not  a  word  of  the  momentary  apostacy  of  the  Chiefs  of  our 
Nation.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  those  writers  give  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  chieftains  as  well  of  course  as  their  clansmen 
ever  remained  faithful  to  Rome  (6).  It  may  have  been  also  that,  as 
the  Irish  Princes  left  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  to  their  his- 
torians, poets,  and  Brehons,  they  did  not  well  understand  what  they 
were  putting  their  mark  to  (c.)  Very  probably  they  may  have  re- 
garded the  oath  of  supremacy  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  allegiance 
to  their  monarch  in  temporal  things ;  and  if  they  renounced  the  Pope 
it  was  only  as  King  of  Ireland.  For  we  are  told  (St.  Leger  to  the 
King)  that  "my  Lord  of  Ormonde  translated  the  Supremacy  Bill 
prudently  into  Irish''  for  the  Celtic  and  Norman  lords,  that  is,  he  told 
them  it  meant  temporal  supremacy.  But  then  we  have  proof -positive 
that  as  soon  as  the  Irish  Chiefs  understood  that  Henry  required  them 
to  abandon  their  Church  and  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Peter,  they  rejected  his  proposals  with  disdain.  Even  according  to 
the  public  records,  Desmond,  O'Neill,  and  O'Donnell  did  plainly 
declare  Henry  a  heretic  against  the  faith,  because  he  obeyeth  and 
believeth  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome. — Cowley  to  Cromwell,  s.p.  cc.  lxxv. 
Browne,  an  apostate,  "pool-shorne  English  friar,"  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  by  Henry,  and  was  instructed  that  "  as  his  Highness 
had  fallen  absolutely  from  Borne,  it  was  his  Royal  pleasure  to  have  his 
subjects  there  in  Ireland  obey  his  commands  as  in  England."      Bjut 
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Lis  Irish  subjects  declined  to  fall  with  his  Majesty,  as  Browne  informs 
him  in  the  following  terms : — "  Now  both  English  race  and  Irish  begin 
to  oppose  the  King's  orders,  and  lay  aside  their  old  quarrels."  "  They 
consider  the  King  a  heretic  ;  and  the  detestable  traitors,  young  Gerald 
O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  the  pretended  Earl  of  Desmond,  O'Brien,  O'Connor, 
and  O'Mulmoy,  have  well-nigh  subdued  the  whole  country  to  the 
Pope."— Gray.  "Excepting  Archbishop  Browne,  Lord  Butler,  J. 
Allen,  and  Brabazon— those  in  authority  all  adhere  to  the  Pope." — 
Thomas  Agard  to  Cromwell,  Hamilton's  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.,  p.  88, 
No.  89.  "  The  Irish  object  to  the  King's  heresy,  and  dispute  his  title 
to  the  land"— Cowley  to  Cromwell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  50,  No.  28.  "  The 
common  voice  of  the  Irishry  is,  that  the  King's  supremacy  is  main- 
tained only  by  power,  and  not  reasoned  by  learning."— Ed.  Staples, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  to  Mr.  St  Leger.     Carew's  MSS.  p.  141,  No.  128. 

As  our  distinguished  diocesan,  the  late  Dr.  Kelly  of  Maynooth, 
has  well  remarked,  in  his  Essays,  p.  193,  it  would  require  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  precise  limits  of  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction, 
to  enable  the  chiefs  who  took  the  oath  at  that  early  period  to  distin- 
guish between  the  submission  then  exacted  by  military  force,  and  that 
civil  submission  which  had  often  been  exacted  by  the  armed  hosting s 
of  the  Pale.  Henry  himself  was  convinced  that  they  did  not  make 
any  such  distinction ;  for  when  he  heard  that  they  had  bound  them- 
selves by  oaths  and  indentures  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  to 
reject  the  Pope's  usurpations,  he  wrote  to  his  Deputy  that  their  oaths, 
submissions,  and  indentures  were  not  worth  a  farthing,  since  they  did 
not  give  hostages.— (Cox's  History,  an.  1537). 

The  rejoicing  of  the  people  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  on  the  accession  of  the  Catholic  Queen,  whilst  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  devotion  of  our  forefathers  to  the  ancient  faith  and  to  the  See 
of  Peter,  is  also  a  proof  that  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
swayed  in  matters  of  religion  by  a  mere  antagonism  to  English  ways 
and  fashions.  Otherwise,  why  was  it  that  their  hatred  for  the  Saxon, 
and  their  dislike  for  Saxon  ways,  did  not  show  itself  during  Queen 
Mary's  reign  by  any  sympathy  for  the  new  doctrine,  when  it  was 
proscribed,  and  some  of  its  seditious  teachers  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfield  ?  Surely,  if  the  Irish  had  been  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit 
of  opposition  to  England,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  that  would  have 
been  the  time  to  prove  it  by  their  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
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proscribed  religion  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  Protestantism  advanced 
one  inch  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor. 

Again,  the  animosity  between  the  two  races  was  wont  to  display 
itself  principally  in  the  perpetual  warfare  that  raged  between  the 
Celtic  Irish  and  the  English  of  the  Pale  ;  yet  we  find  that,  although 
these  fierce  animosities  did  so  help  to  keep  the  two  peoples  in  a  state 
of  complete  opposition  as  to  other  matters,  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  they  could  both  unite— and  that  was  a  constant  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  determined  resolution  never  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  separated  from  its  supreme  visible  Head -the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  When  O'Neill  had  led  his  troops  into  Leinster,  taken  Ardee 
and  Navan,  and  had  reviewed  his  troops  at  Tara,  he  was  surprised  and 
defeated,  as  Campion  tells  us  (p.  181),  by  "the  Deputy,  with  the  help 
of  the  Mayor  of  Dublin,  James  Fitzsymonds,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Drogheda,  and  the  English  Pale."  Yet  these  men  heard  Mass  in 
thanksgiving  for  their  victory,  kneeling  devoutly  before  Our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Trim,  and  "they  would  not  have  their  children  bear  the 
Christian  name  of  the  English  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  had  apostatized, 
and  would  not  have  their  children  confirmed  by  him,  and  would  not  go 
hear  him  preach,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  he  was  not  burned ;  gave  him 
more  curses  than  he  had  hairs  on  his  head,  and  would  eat  him  if  they  * 
wiste  how." — Letter  of  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  quoted  in  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Moran's  Archbishops  of  Dublin. 

In  the  year  "  1540  the  whole  power  of  the  Pale,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  judges,  officers,  priests,  commons  and  ploughmen, 
went  with  the  Deputy  on  a  main  hosting,  and  rode  against  O'Connor, 
and  destroyed  his  corn,  and  ravaged  his  country  for  fourteen  days, 
then  spoiled  the  MacMorrough's  country  for  ten  days,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extirpation  of  the  savage  OTooles."— Deputy  to  Henry, 
22nd  Sept.,  15 iO.  Yet,  as  the  writer  of  the  papers  in  the  Irish  E. 
Record  remarks,  these  people  of  the  Pale  (including  Kilkenny)  "  clung 
to  the  religion  of  the  O'Connors,  MacMorroughs,  and  OTooles,  their 
Irish  enemies,  and  spurned  the  spiritual  headship  of  Henry,  and 
abhorred  the  heresy  of  their  English  allies,  because  they  were  confirmed 
in  the  Faith  by  a  singular  grace  of  God,  by  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  by  the  prophetic  blessing  of  St.  Patrick,  and  by  the 
prayers  of  thousands  of  Irish  Saints."  Here  we  have  the  true  expla- 
nation as  to  how  Ireland  was  able  to  preserve  the  true  faith  during 
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almost  three  centuries  of  such  terrible  sufferings  and  persecutions. 
By  the  special  blessing  of  God  it  had  become  racy  of  the  Irish  soil. 
As  Chichester  complained,  "the  very  soil  is  infected  and  the  air 
tainted  with  Poper} ."  And  this  devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  holy 
faith  formed  the  one  bond  of  union  which  united  together  the  old 
English  of  the  Pale  and  their  "  Irish  enemies/'  and  in  the  end  fused 
them  into  one  people  by  the  twofold  spirit  of  faith  and  nationality. 
The  Anglo-Irish  became  thoroughly  identified  with  their  countrymen 
of  the  old  Irish  race  in  their  love  for  their  religion  and  for  their  native 
country ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  their  old  "  Irish  enemies"  gave 
up  their  national  customs  and  dress.  They  obeyed  the  laws  that  were 
so  long  in  vain  levelled  against  "ye  Irishe  fashions."  They  discarded 
the  Irish  mantle — cut  off  the  "  crommeal"  and  the  "  glibbes" — and, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  forgotten  their  own  grand  old  Celtic  tongue, 
and  adopted  the  language  of  their  hated  oppressors— but  two  things 
they  are  resolved  never  to  forget — two  principles  they  never  will 
abandon — and  these  are,  an  undying  devotion  to  their  faith  and 
oationality — to  blessed  Borne  and  holy  Ireland— to  the  harp  and 
shamrock,  and  sculptured  cross  of  Erin.     Esto  Perpetua  ! 

"  Ma  vourneen  :  be  thou  long 
In  peace  the  queen  of  song — 
In  battle  proud  and  strong 
As  the  sea. 

Be  saints  thine  offspring  still, 
True  heroes  guard  each  hill, 
And  harps  by  every  rill, 

Sound  free." 


NOTES  ON  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES  AND  CASTLES  OF 

BALLYBUR  AND  INCHIHOLOGHAN. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  HOGAN. 

The  Castle  of  Bally  bur  stands  somewhat  over  three  Irish  miles 
nearly  south  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  building  now  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Chapel  of  Grange"  I  hold  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  church  of  Ballybur.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Kilkenny  (sheet  28),  Ballybur  and  Grange  are  set  down  as 
distinct  parishes.  There  are,  however,  very  cogent  authorities  to 
show  that  originally  those  two  ecclesiastical  districts  formed  but  one 
parish,  and  that  the  church  of  that  parish  occupied  the  site  of  the 
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present  "  Chapel  of  Grange,"  and  was  the  ancient  Church  of  Bally  bur. 
These  two  points  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate. 

In  the  Taxation  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  made  by  grder  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.,  a.d.  1291,  preserved  in  the  "  Red  Book"  of  Ossory  (for 
the  reference  to  which,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
James  Graves),  the  Church  of  Bally  bur  is  referred  to  by  name.  So 
are  the  churches  of  the  adjacent  parishes— viz.,  Tullaghanbrogue  and 
Inchihologhan — but  no  reference  is  made  to  a  Church  of  Grange,1 
though  on  the  Ordnance  sheet  the  parish  of  that  name  is  insulated 
between  the  three  parishes  just  named.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
very  significant  fact  that  in  the  district  erected  into  the  parish  of 
Bally  bur,  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  in  1841,  neither  in  legend, 
locality,  nor  tradition,  is  there  preserved  any  trace  of  a  church,  grave- 
yard, or  other  ecclesiastical  memorial ;  whilst  in  the  church-yard  of 
Grange  we  have  the  most  positive  testimony  to  show  that  the  ancient 
church  here  was  under  the  patronage,  and  formed  the  burial  place  of 
the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Ballybur 
family,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  then  been 
the  parish  church  of  their  stately  mansion. 

David  Hacket,  who  occupied  the  See  of  Ossory  from  a.d.  1460  to 
3478,  granted  the  Church  of  Ballybur  to  the  College  of  Vicars  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice,  at  the  instance  and  petition  of 
Richard  Vole,  patron  of  the  Church  of  Ballybur.  The  family  of 
Vole,  or  Veal,2  was  formerly  one  of  distinction  in  Kilkenny.  I  cannot 
connect  this  Richard  with  any  of  them,  further  than  by  name ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  "patron"  of  the  Church  of  Ballybur 
nmst  have  been  the  lord  of  the  soil — i.e.,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands 
manor,  and  town  of  the  same  name — and  that  in  this  benefaction  of 

!  "Church  of  Grange."  The  Rev.  James  Graves  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  items  from  the  "  Bed  Book  of  Ossory"  : — 

"Taxation  of  1296. — Ecclesia  de  Ballybur.  New  taxation  after  the  war 
of  the  Scotch  (1318,. — Ecclesia  de  Ballybur.  Taxation,  1351, — Rector  de 
Ballybur.  Taxation  of  1526. — Ecclesia  de  Ballybur.  Taxation  some  years 
later.— Ballybur.     Grange  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  any  of  the  taxations. 

2  "  Veal."  The  name  Vole,  Veal,  Veel,  Calf,  Wall.  Ac,  are  all  modifications 
of  the  original  "  de  Valle,"  the  designation  of  their  Anglo-Norman  progenitor. 
Tho  family  of  de  Valle  made  a  very  early  settlement  in  Kilkenny.  In  a.d. 
1355  Raymond  de  Valle  was  in  possession  of  half  a  Knight's  fee  on  the  lands  of 
Inchiholog  an,  now  Castleinch,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Church  of 
Ballybur,  whi  h,  in  about  a  century  later,  Richard  Vole,  tbe  descendant  of 
Raymond,  coniered  on  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice's.  For  an  account  of 
the  family  of  Vole,  Veal,  Wall,  Ac,  see  "  History,  Architecture  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice,"  p.  160,  et  seq. 
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his  to  the  Vicars  of  St.  Cauice  originated  the  irreconcileable  contra- 
dictions which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  historical  references  to 
this  Church,  it  being  sometimes  termed  Ballybur,  sometimes  Grange, 
and  occasionally  both  being  named  as  distinct  churches. 

The  earliest  reference  I  can  find  to  the  name  of  the  Church  now 
under  discussion  is  that  in  the  Taxation1  of  Pope  Nicholas,  A  d.  1291, 
where  it  is  termed  Ballybur ;  but,  as  already  stated,  no  notice  of,  or 
reference  to,  any  Church  of  Grange  is  to  be  found  in  that  venerable 
authority.  In  the  "  Taxatio  Ossoriensis,  a.d.  1537,"  extracted  by  his 
Lordship,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  from  the  Usher  MSS  ,  and  published 
in  the  "  Spicilegium,"  there  is  no  mention  of  either  the  Church  of 
Ballybur  or  Grange,  because  the  benefice  of  the  Church  of  Ballybur 
was  then  vested  in  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice,  and  its  valuation 
included  in  the  taxation  of  their  college.  But  if  Grange  had  been 
then  a  distinct  church,  its  valuation  would  certainly  appear  in  this 
taxation. 

In  an  Inquisition  (No.  4),  taken  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
"Thomas  Comerford,  late  of  Ballybur,  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  who 
died  2nd  February,  a.d.  1588,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  seized  of 
the  fee  of  the  manor,  castle,  and  town  of  Ballybur,  and  of  two  parts 
of  the  land  of  Ballybur." 

Richard  Vole's  endowment  of  the  College  of  the  Vicars2  could 

2  "  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas."  This  valuation  of  the  several  benefices,  or 
ecclesiastical  livings,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  at  that  early  period,  is  preserved 
in  the  *'  Bed  Book"  of  Ossory,  which  I  find  thus  noticed  in  Cotton's  "  Fasti, ' 
•*  Liber  ruber  Ossoriensis,"  which  is  still  preserved  at  Kilkenny/' — Cotton,  p.  266. 
"  Usher  MB. '  This  taxation  is  also  found  in  the  "  Bed  Book"  of  Ossory.  It  is 
so  referred  to  and  quoted  by  Cotton.    See  "  Fasti,"  p.  268. 

,  "  College  of  Vicars."  The  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Common  Hall,  near  the 
Cathedral,  must  have  been  a  rather  well-to-do  ecclesiastical  corporation. 
Amongst  other  endowments  of  theirs,  besides  that  of  Ballybur,  which  was 
the  gilt  of  Bishop  Hackett/  Bishop  Barry,  his  immediate  successor,  in  1428, 
conferred  on  them  the  Church  of  St.  Maul,  in  this  city,  with  four  marks  of 
silver,  chief  rent  out  of  Marshall's  lands  in  that  parish.  This  donation  of  the 
Bishop  to  the  Vicars  is  thus  referred  to  in  an  Inquisition  taken  at  the  "  Old 
Tholsel,"  in  1667,  two  hundred  years  after  Bishop  Barry's  time  — "  Wil.  Shee, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  recorder,  was  on  the  22nd  day  of  October, 
1611,  seized  of,  and  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Newpark,  all  Marshall's  lands, 
Croker's  lands  **,  and  the  rectory  of  a>t.  Maul's  •*,  which  town  and  lands 
were  held  from  the  Vicar's  Choral  of  St.  Canice  *.  The  aforesaid  lands  w«re 
seized  and  sequestered,  and,  npon  account  of  the  late  rebellion,  are  forfeited  to 
the  King  in  right  ot  his  Crown."  Notwithstanding  this  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Vicars  of  St.  Canice,  tae  Catholic  clergy  of  St.  Canice' s  parish 
(till  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Maul. 

There  is  no  memoriil  preserved  of  which  I  am  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
Vicars*  title  to  the  tithes  of  Ballynalma.    MThe  following  refereuco  tj  this 
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not  hare  included  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Balljbur;  if  It  did 
Thomas  Comerford,  who  lived  a  century  later,  could  not  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  fee  of  its  castle,  town,  and  part  of  its  lands.  Hence, 
the  gift  of  Eichard  Vole  to  the  Vicars  did  not  include  the  castle, 
lands,  &c,  of  Ballybur  proper,  but  land  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  same  parish,  known  as  the  townland  of  Grange,  and  then  called 
Ballybur,  because  they  remained  attached  to  the  Church,  and  were 
situated  within  the  parish  of  that  name. 

The  "  Vetus  Ordo  Visitationis,"  by  his  Lordship,  in  the  "  Spici- 
legium,"  brings  us  back  to  the  time  of  Dr.  James  Phelan,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  In  this  document  we 
find  the  following  references  to  Ballybur  and  Grange: — 

"  Ecclesia  de  Ballyburr  Membrum  Ecclesiae  S.  Canici ;"  i.e.t  the 
Church  of  Ballyburr,  a  member,  limb,  or  part  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Canice  ;  the  temporalities  of  Ballyburr  being  then  the  property  of  the 
Vicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 

And  lower  down  in  the  same  authority  we  have — 

"  Capella  de  Grange,  et  Anamoll." 

Here  the  Church  of  Ballybur  is  apparently  distinguished  from 
the  Chapel  of  Grange ;  but  a  query  arises — If  Grange  had  been  then 
a  parish  would  its  church  be  denominated  a  Chapel  P  or  might  it 
have  been  so  named  from  the  circumstance  of  its  benefice  in  the 
lands  of  Grange  being  then  vested  in  the  College  of  the  Vicars,  and 
its  own  status  as  a  church  being  now  reduced  to  that  of  a  "  chapel  of 
ease  ?  The  Chapel  of  Anamoll,  or  Annamult,  is  now  well  known  as 
the  ''  Friar's  Barn,"  in  the  parish  of  Inisnag. 

In  the  "  Nomina  Patronorum  Ecclesiarum  in  Dioecesi  Ossoriensi, 

exaction,  over  three  hundred  years  since,  is  rather  curious:— 

"  Order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  suit  between  the  Vicars  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Kilkenny  and  Nicholas  Ley,  concerning  the  tithe  of  pasture  and  furze  of 
Ballenleynagh,  directing  that  the  parties  should  abide  by  the  order  and  deter- 
mination of  the  spiritual  law  touching  tbe  tithes,  and  that  the  Vicars  should 
retain  the  silver  cup  and  crosses  which  they  held  in  pledge,  for  the  said 
contempt  of  the  said  Nicholas,  until  satisfaction  be  rendered  for  the  contempt, 
and  their  demands,  according  to  the  determination  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  that  they  should  have  23s.  for  their  costs  in  Chancery.— Nov.  7, 1560. 
Signed,  Hugh,  Dublin,  Cano 

Decree  of  Master  Adam  Walsh,  Official  of  Ossory,  in  the  above  cause: 
Observing  that  by  "divine  and  human  law,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Queen, 
every  Christian  ought  to  render  tithe  of  all  his  possession*  to  God  and  the 
Ohnrch  j"  and,  therefore,  orders  the  said  Nicholas  to  pay  the  tithe  "  according 
to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  the  diocese."    March  9,  1661. 

Signed,  Adam  Walsh." 

— Morrin's  Roll*,  vol.  i„  p.  460. 
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Eorumque  Dies  Festivi,"  also  found  in  the  "  Spicilegium,"  the  two 
last  churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Siller1  (i.e ,  Shillallogher)  is  thus  set 
down: — 

"  Ecclesia  de  Bally  burr" — no  patron  saint  nor  festival  day. 

"  de  Grange,  Inventio  S.  Crucis,  3  Maii." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  compiler  of  this  list  of  patron 
saints  and  festival  days  accepted  Ballybur  and  Grange  as  distinct 
churches,  but  this  mistake  might  result  from  the  same  church  being 
occasionally  called  Ballybur  and  Grange,  whence  the  two  names 
might  be  understood  as  those  of  distinct  churches ;  for  it  is  singular 
that  a  patron  saint  and  festival  day  are  found  in  this  list  for  every 
church  in  the  Deanery  of  Siller  but  for  that  of  Ballybur,  whence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  Ballybur  and  Grange  may  have  been  but  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  church,  and  that  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Cross  may  have  been  its  "  patron"  day,  whether  denominated  Grange 
or  Ballybur. 

In  Tighe's  "  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of ^Kilkenny,"  com- 
piled towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  the  list  of  parishes  in- 
cluded in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher,  we  find  the  parishes  of  Inchi- 
hologhan,  Tullahanbrogue,  and  Orange,  but  no  parish  named  Bally  burr, 
from  which,  as  already  stated,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Ballyburr 
and  Grange  were  but  diffeient  names  for  the  same  parish.  But  in 
Tighe's  tabulated  form  of  the  "  Distribution  and  State  of  Parishes," 
p.  6*02,  he  gives  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin's  and  Ballybur  as  united 
and  vested  in  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice,  and  then,  at  p.  612, 
he  gives  the  parishes  of  Tullaghanbrofue  and  Orange  as  united. 
"  Grange,"  he  says,  "  was  impropriate  in  the  family  of  Flood,  but  the 
incumbent  of  Inchihologhan  was  paid  for  doing  the  duty."2  In  "  Lewis' 

,  "  Deanery  of  Siller."  This  word  Siller  is  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  and 
other  such  authorities  as  a  contraction  of  the  word  ^illelogher.  The  Deanery 
of  SiUVr  includes  all  the  parishes  in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher  but  two,  viz., 
Inisnag  and  Stonecarty,  which  belong  to  ihe  Deanery  of  hells.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  Shillelogher,  and  the  origin  of  its  application  to  this  part  of 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  arc  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time. 

a  "  Paid  for  doing  the  duty."  It  is  singular  and  deserving  of  notice  that 
though  the  parish  of  St.  Maul's,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Nore,  in  Kilkenny, 
and  the  townland  of  Ballynalina,  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  remain  to  the 
present  day  attached  to  the  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Canice,  there  is  no  memorial 
preserved  to  show  that  any  such  connection  ever  existed  between  this  parish  of 
St.  Canice  and  that  of  either  Grange  or  Ballyburr,  by  whichever  of  those 
names  it  may  have  been  called.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  according  to 
Tighe,  as  quoted  above,  the  parochial  duty  in  the  tithe-free  district  of  Grange 
was  performed  by  the  Incumbent  of  Inchihologhan,  for  which  he  was  paid  by 
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Topographical  Dictionary"  (London,  1837),  Ballybur  is  stated  to  be 
"  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher,  four  miles  (S.W.)  from  Kil- 
kenny, containing  237  inhabitants,  and  comprises  655  statute  acres,1 
as  applotted  under  the  Tithe  Act."  The  Dictionary  continues: 
"  During  the  prelacy  of  David  Hackett,  who  presided  oyer  the  See  of 
Ossory  from  1460  to  1478,  this  place,  which  at  that  time  had  its  own 
church,  was  annexed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  at  the 
instance  of  its  patron,  ft.  Yale,  Esq.  It  is  a  vicarage  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ossory,  and  forms  part  of  the  union  of  St.  Canice,  which  is  served 
by  the  Vicar's  Choral  of  the  Cathedral,  to  whom  the  rectory  is  ap- 
propriate.    The  tithes  amount  to  ,£43  8s  4d." 

If  the  lands  of  Ballybur  were  subject  to  tithes,  or  tithe-rent- 
charge,  they  could  not  have  been  the  estate  with  which  Richard  Vole 
endowed  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Church  of  St.  Canice,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  church  lands  paid  neither  tithes  nor  tithe-rent-charge, 
and  the  lands  of  Bally  burr  haying  been  subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  the  parish  now  called  Ballybur 
that  formed  the  benefaction  of  Richard  Vole  to  the  College  of  the 
Vicars,  but  other  lands  then  situated  within  the  parish  of  that  name, 
as  we  shall  now  show. 

In  the  "  Topographical  Dictionary"  just  quoted  a  short  paragraph 
on  the  locality  of  Grange  throws  some  light  on  the  point  now  under 

the  Flood  family,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Protestant  Vicars  of  the 
last  century  preserved  no  memorial  that  their  body  had  ever  been  endowed 
with  those  tithe-free  lands,  then  vested  in  the  Floods  of  Farmley.  In  the  year 
1630  a  parish  bell  "was  erected  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Canice' s  Church,  ''for 
which  occasion  of  casting  the  bell,  as  also  for  other  necessaries,  the  oute  pish 
was  seste  in  vi  pounds  four  shillings  as  ensueth."  Amongst  the  townlands 
thus  ceased  we  find  "  Ballybur,"  7s.  6d.;  "  New  Park"  (i.e.,  MarschalTs  lands  in 
St.  Manl's),  4s.  6d.,  and  "  Rallyneleynah"  6b.  Od.,  which  shows  that  at  that 
date  Ballybur  was  recognised  as  part  of  St  Canice's  parish,  as  well  as  St. 
Mauls  and  Ballynelinagh.  Both  Newpark  and  Ballynelinagh  still  remain 
attached  to  the  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Canice;  but  no  memorial  of  any  such 
connection  ^ith  either  the  parish  or  townland  of  Ballybur  has  come  down  to 
our  time.  The  taxation  of  the  various  townlands  for  the  erection  of  this  "  parish 
bell"  has  been  published  by  Rev.  James  Graves  from  "  the  most  ancient  book  of 
the  Corporation  of  Iiisb  town."    See  History,  &c,  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,"  p.  38. 

j  "  655  Statute  Acres."  On  the  Ordnance  index  map  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny the  area  of  Ballybur  is  given  as  667  acres  1  rood  and  33  perches.  At 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Ballybur  property,  under  Charles  II.,  Colonel  Warden,  of 
Burnchurch,  was  granted  222a.  Or.  2p.,  and  Bryan  Manseragh  390a.  12r.  8p., 
making  together  612a  3r  8p,  being  43a.  less  than  the  return  by  Lewis;  but 
very  singularly  there  is  a  townland  of  Ballybur  outside  of  the  boundary  of 
that  parish,  and  in  the  parish  of  Tullaghan brogue,  containing  32a.  12r.  33p., 
which  reduces  the  difference  to  only  11  acres,  which  slight  difference  will  not 
surprise  us. 
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discussion.  The  passage  is  as  follows: — " Grange.— xA  tithe-Jree 
district,  in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher,  County  of  Kilkenny,  three 
miles  (S.W.)  from  Kilkenny,  on  the  road  to  Callan.  The  population 
is  returned  with  the  parish  of  Inchihologhan.  Grange  House  is  the 
property  of  Major  Shearman.'*  Lewis'  Dictionary  has  the  reputation 
of  haying  collected  its  statistics  with  great  industry,  and,  in  most 
cases,  with  great  accuracy.  In  the  present  case  he  does  not  rank 
Grange  as  a  parish,  nor  within  another  parish,  but  he  says,  "  Grange, 
a  tithe-free  district."  There  were  no  districts  in  Ireland  free  from 
the  payment  of  tithes,  except  church  lands ;  and  how  does  it  occur 
that  the  lands  of  Grange  were  tithe-free  ?  Clearly  because  Grange 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Bally  bur,  and  it  was  this  part  of 
that  parish  that  Richard  Vole  conferred  on  the  College  of  the  Vicars, 
from  which  it  became  church  land,  and  was  thus  free  from  tithes,  or 
tithe  rent-charge  down  to  the  period  of  the  Church  Disestablishment. 
From  the  foregoing  inquiries  I  feel  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
two  ecclesiastical  districts  now  known  as  Grange  and  Bally  bur  formed 
originally  but  one  parish,  under  the  name  of  Ballybur,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  church  of  this  parish  is  denomi- 
nated "  Ecclesia  de  Ballybur,"  without  making  any  reference  to  a 
church  of  Grange.  That  at  the  period  when  Bishop  Hackett  con- 
ferred this  church  on  the  Vicars  of  the  Cathedral,  he  granted  them, 
along  with  the  church,  the  greater  portion,  or  about  two-thirds,1  of  the 
ancient  parish  of  Ballybur.  Those  lands  were  then,  or  subsequently, 
called  Grange,  but,  in  the  old  authorities,  are  denominated  Ballybur, 
because  they  formed  the  part  of  that  parish,  on  which  the  church  of 
Ballybnrr  was  erected,  and  which  with  that  church  had  been  con- 
ferred as  an  endowment  on  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Canice,  and  consequently  from  this  downwards  the  benefice  and  tem- 
poralities of  this  church  became  vested  in  the  college  of  the  Vicars, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  "  Vetus  Ordo,"  the  "  Ecclesia  de  Ballyburr"  is 
returned  as  "Membrum  Ecclesiae  S.  Canici." — That  the.  college  of 
the  Vicars  became  the  rector,  and  that  the  parochial  duties  thence- 
forward were  performed  by  a  member  of  that  body,  who  periodically 

!  "  Two  third?."  On  f  %  Ordnance  Index  Map  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny 
the  Parish  of  Ballybur  has  an  area  of  667a  Ir  83p  ;  that  of  Grange  has  1,934a 
2r  2p.  Horce,  if  Grange  was  the  portion  of  the  ancient  Ballybur,  with 
which  Richard  Vole  endowed  the  College  of  the  Vicars,  this  endowment  was 
three  times  the  extent  of  the  lay  estate,  which,  witli  the  manor  of  Ballybur, 
he  bequeathed  as  an  inheritance  to  his  descendants. 
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visited  the  place,  as  in  some  chapels  of  ease  at  the  present  day,  and 
that  the  church  in  consequence  lost  its  status  and  sank  down  to  the 
level  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  and,  as  this  chapel  stood  adjoining  the  old 
village  of  Grange,  it  was  thence  called  the  Chapel  of  Grange,  and  in 
the  "  Vetus  Ordo"  ranks  only  as  "  Capella  de  Grange,"  and  thus  in 
original  documents  this  church  would  he  termed  "  Ecclesia  de  Bally- 
burr  ;"  whilst  in  later  authorities  it  might  be  indiscriminately  deno- 
minated "  Ecclesia  de  Ballybur,"  or  "  Capella  de  Grange,"  which  two 
denominations  in  still  later  times  would  be  understood  as  the  names 
of  two  distinet  churches,  and  thus,  in  the  list  of  Patron  Saints,  quoted 
above  from  the  "  Spicilegium,"  they  are  so  distinguished,  "  Ecclesia 
de  Bally  burr,"  having  neither  patron  saint  nor  festival  day ;  whilst 
the  "Ecclesia  de  Grange"  has  "Inventio  S  Crucis,  3  Maii,"  this 
being  the  parish  festival,  whether  the  church  be  described  as  that  of 
Grange  or  Ballybur.  But  whether  this  conclusion  be  well  founded 
or  otherwise,  I  feel  that  the  following  monumental  records  will  satis- 
factorily show  that  the  ancient  church  of  the  Ballybur  family  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  chapel  of  Grange. 

In  an  Inquisition  (No.  4),  taken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  Comerford  was  found  seized  of  the  manor,  town,  and  castle 
of  Ballybur.  His  father,  Bichard  Comerford,  appears  to  have  been 
the  head  of  the  Ballybur  branch  of  the  Comerford  family,  and  was 
most  probably  the  builder  of  the  fine  old  castle,1  still  in  good  pre- 

1  "  Old  Castle."  This  castle,  being  still  inhabited,  is  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation,  and  affords  an  interesting  vista  into  the  social  arrangements  of 
domestic  buildings  at  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  castle  consists  of  three 
floors,  or  stories,  all  connected  by  a  narrow  spiral  staircase.  The  bottom,  or 
basement  floor  is  a  small  dark  chamber,  under  a  stone  arch,  with  massive  side 
walls,  and  was  evidently  the  wine-cellar  or  family  store-room.  The  second  floor 
also  was  covered  by  a  stone  arch ;  it  formed  the  dormitory  of  the  mansion.  Its 
construction  was  rather  peculiar.  The  walls  are  carried  up  thus  far  from  the 
basement  of  massive  thickness,  and  in  them,  on  this  floor,  are  formed  in  the 
masonry  square  recesses  or  chambers  to  receive  the  fixtures  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses. Those  recesses  are  not  enclosed  by  doors,  nor  otherwise  concealed  from 
the  room ;  but  when  this  spacious  chamber  was  hung  in  tapestry,  according  to 
the  usage  o£  the  time,  those  apartments  were  hid  behind  the  hangings,  thus 
leaving  the  central,  or  great  room,  the  appearance  of  an  empty,  unoccupied 
chamber,  having  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  dormitory,  till  the  tapestry  being 
drawn  aside  it  became  the  centre  of  a  regular  suite  of  bedrooms.  Those  mural 
recesses  continue  to  be  used  for  their  original  purposes  to  the  present  day. 
The  upper  or  top  floor  of  the  castle  formed  the  state  room  of  the  mansion.  The 
walls  are  here  reduced  in  thickness  by  the  depth  of  the  recesses  noticed  below. 
This  floor,  in  consequence,  formed  a  spacious  compartment ;  it  was  not  like  the 
lower  ones,  covered  over  by  an  arch ;  it  was  roofed  with  timber,  and  covered 
with  tiles.  This  commodious  saloon  was  furnished  with  an  imposing  fireplace 
and  a  massive  stone  mantelpiece,  of  soma  architectural  pretensions,  still  in 
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serration  there.  Thomas  Comerford,  son  of  Richard,  died  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1588  (1589  new  style),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard,  who  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death. 
This  Richard  appears  to  have  been  the  most  decided  character  of  his 
house;  he  was  married  to  Mary  Purcell,  a  member  of  the  highly- 
important  Anglo-Norman  family  of  the  same  name  in  this  county. 
This  lady  was  a  woman  of  mind,  and  perpetuated  her  memory  on 
memorials  of  stone,  still  existing  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Grange, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  church  of  Ballybur, 
and  that  in  consequence  Grange  and  Ballybur  may  have  been,  as 
stated  above,  but  different  names  for  the  same  parish  church. 

Most  of  our  ancient  churches  preserve  some  memorial  of  their 
respective  founders,  patrons,  or  benefactors  ;  and  the  old  graveyard  of 
Grange,  though  not  a  stone  of  its  once  venerable  church  now  remains 
upon  another,  is  enriched  by  two  interesting  memorials  in  stone  of 
the  once  influential  Comerfords  of  ■  Ballybur.  The  first  of  these  is 
part  of  the  base  of  a  memorial  cross — a  block  of  lime-stone,  about 
two  feet  square — and  worked  into  the  masonry  as  a  quoin  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  present  parish  chapel.  It  stands  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  two  squares  or  faces  of  it  are  exposed,  one  un- 
inscribed,  the  other  bears  an  inscription,  cut  in  relief.  The  following 
is  a  foe-simile  of  a  rubbing  taken  by  myself  from  the  stone  for  the 
use  of  the  present  paper : — 

B1CH 

.  .  .  .  COMEBFOED  DE 
BALLIBVB  EQVITIS  ET 
DOMING  MABI£2  PV 

UCELL  VXOBIS       *  EIVS 

QVI  HANC  CBVCEM 

IN  HONOBEM  ALMiE 

CBVCIS  DNI  NBI  FIERI 
FECEBVTSTT  20  IVLII 

[Pray  for  the  souls  of]  Richard  Comerford,  of  Ballybur  [Knight],  and 

good  preservation.  The  use  of  chimneys  or  fire  flues  in  domestic  buildings  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  somewhat  later  in 
Ireland,  and  this  Castle  of  Ballybur,  being  furnished  with  such  a  contrivance, 
shows  that  the  date  of  its  erection  must  have  been  subsequent  to  flie  period  of 
that  reign,  which  justifies  us  in  assigning  th?  building  of  this  castle  to  Thomas 
Comerford,  who  died  in  its  possession  in  1588,  and  who  whs  apparently  the 
head  of  the  Comerford  family  of  Ballybur. 
F 
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of  Mrs.  Mary  Puroell,  his  wife,  who  [both]  had  this  cross  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  our  Lord,  20  July." 

The  left  corner  of  the  stone  is  broken  off,  and  hence  the  word 
before  Eichard  and  the  latter*  syllable  of  that  name  are  absent ;  the 
words  "  pray,  &c.,"  within  the  brackets  in  the  translation,  are  most 
probably  the  lost  ones.  The  year  of  the  erection  is  not  on  the  stone, 
and,  singular  enough,  the  space  for  it  was  sunk  down  as  if  to  show 
that  this  date  was  designedly  obliterated ;  but  an  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  this  same  Richard — to  be  noticed  immediately— enables  us  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  cross  at  some  period  between  his 
marriage  with  Madame  Purcell  and  that  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1637. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  Mary  Purcell,  whose  name  appears 
on  this  monument,  was  not  Richard  Comerford' s  first  betrothed ;  for 
in  the  Inquisition  (No.  4  of  Elizabeth)  above  referred  to,  we  find  that 
at  the  year  1588  Richard  Comerford,  of  Bally  bur,  was  then  "  24  years 
of  age,  and  married  to  Johanna  Sweetman" — a  lady  of  very  high 
Anglo-Norman  connections  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The  Sweet- 
mans  were  feudal  lords  of  "  Castle  Eve,"  the  ruins  of  which  are  well 
known  near  the  old  church  of  Newtown  de  Earley,  on  the  King's 
river,  between  Callan  and  Kells.  At  what  period  Richard  Comerford 
lost  the  companionship  of  his  first  wife  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  nor  have  we  date  of  his  union  with  Mary  Purcell,  who  was 
apparently  the  daughter  of  Philip  Purcell,  then  of  Ballyfoyle  Castle, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Kilkenny. 

What  auspicious  event  could  have  suggested  the  erection  of  this 
cross  we  are  not  told,  yet  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  this 
monument  was  put  up  by  tliis  pious  couple,  and  in  their  parish  church, 
as  a  thank-offering  for  their  union,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  20th 
July,  the  day  on  which  they  were  joined  in  wedlock.  "  We  are  told 
that  this  cross  was  erected  "  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  our  Lord." 
The  church  of  Grange,  or  Ballybur,  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Cross ;  and  in  the  inauguration  of  this  memorial,  in  its  honour, 
by  Richard  Comerford  and  his  dame  may  have  originated  the  two 
"patron"  days  of  Grange,  which  have  since  been  observed  in  the 
little  village  of  the  Limetree  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  3rd  May, 
the  feast  of  the  "  Finding  of  the  Cross,"  and  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  the  14th  September,  the  feast  of  the  "  Exaltation  of  the  Cross." 
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The  well  of  the  cross,  or  as  it  is  more  popularly  called  the  "  Patron 
Well,"  springs  from  wader  a  small  stone-roofed  apse  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  between  the  village  and  the  church  ;  it  is  now  a  neglected 
pool  filled  with  sludge,  but  within  the  memory  of  many  it  was  a  neatly 
enclosed  spring  of  pure  fresh  water.  The  two  "  patrons"  were  still 
continued  to  be  observed  at  Grange  down  to  a  few  years  since.  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
"  May  Sunday"  was  a  gala  day  in  that  little  village.  The  patron  of 
Grange  was  on  the  first  Summer  Sunday,  then  a  favourite  drive 
from  the  city.  The  great  limetree,  which  furnished  the  village  square 
then,  overshadowed  by  its  dense  foliage  the  patron  green,  and  under 
its  umbrageous  canopy  the  belles  and  beaux  of  every  grade  in  life,  in 
the  buoyancy  and  vigour  of  youth,  shared  in  the  convivialities  of  this 
popular  feast,  and  cordially  exchanged  the  rustic  amenities  of  the 
age.  How  many  vital  mutations  and  social  transitions  have  not  this 
patron  day  witnessed  since  Madame  Purcell,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
connubial  felicity,  erected  here  her  memorial  "  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  our  Lord." 

Leaving  now  behind  us  the  little  village,  its.  venerable  old  tree, 
with  its  many  associations,  we  again  return  to  the  site  of  the  old 
church  at  Grange. 

Mr.  James  G.  Robertson,  architect,  informs  us  that  the  present 
chapel  of  Grange  was  erected  in  the  year  1826,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church  stood  in  front  of  this  new  building  on  the  avenue 
which  now  leads  from  the  road  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  chapel* 
The  remains  of  the  south  wall  of  this  old  church  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  avenue  to  the  chapel  door  and  the  graveyard  down  to  a 
few  years  since ;  its  foundations  are  still  traceable,  and  up  against  the 
exterior  of  this  wall  was  erected,  over  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
since,  by  Madame  Purcell,  an  altar  tomb  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Richard  Comerford,  of  Ballybur.  A  large  tree  had  been  sown  con- 
tiguous, and  its  roots  so  undermined  the  structure  that  the  late  Bev. 
Richard  Walsh,  CO.,  who  resided  in  the  chapel  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  it  determined  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  but  in  the  operation  the 
tree  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  monument,  and  it  is  now  a  heap  of 
loose,  but  very  carefully  dressed  and  still  uninjured  cut  stone.  The 
monument  was  an  altar  tomb,  of  some  architectural  pretensions ;  its 
reredos  was  surmounted  by  an  architrave  and  pediment,  supported  by 
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detached  r pillars,  resting  on  corbels  or  consols  at  each  side,  and 
between  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  reredos,  was  an  entablature  re- 
sembling a  gateway.  This  entablature  is  still  perfect.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription,  cut  in  incised  Roman  capitals  : 

d.  o.  M. 

SA.CBVM 

Amoris  mortisque  monumentum 

BICHABDU8  COMERFORD  .  ABMIGEB 
DOMINUS  DB  BA.LLIBYR  TIB  VERB 
PIVS  P&OBV8  FRVDENS  FOBTIS  YABII8 
IN  BEPBCLICA  MVNERIBVS  PACE 
BELLOQUE  8YMMA  INTEOBITATE 
PERFTOCTV8  OBIIT  15  IVNH  1637 
POSYIT  BICHABDO  MABITO  SYO 
CHABISSIMO  SIBI  AC  LIBEBIS  MABIA 
PYBCELL  OBIIT  MABIA  •  PUBCELL 
DEFVNCTI8  VICTOR  BENE  PBECABE. 

[Translation] — Sacred  to  God,  most  excellent,  most  mighty — A  monu- 
ment of  love  and  death.  Richard  Comerford,  Knight,  Lord  of  Bally- 
bur,  a  truly  pious,  upright,  prudent,  valiant  man,  after  filling  in  time 
of  peace  and  war  with  strictest  rectitude  many  public  offices  of  trust, 
died  on  the  15th  June,  1637.  Mary  Purcell  erected  this  monument 
to  her  husband,  Richard,  who  was  most  dearly  beloved  by  herself  and 
children.     Mary  Purcell  died  ■  O  traveller !  of  your  goodness, 

pray  for  the  departed.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  word  "sacrum"  occurs  an 
interlined  passage,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  original  epitaph.  The 
passage  is — "  Amoris  mortisque  monumentum."  It  was  probably 
intended  as  a  text  to  the  subject  of  the  epitaph.  The  letters  are  in- 
cised in  the  modern  capital  and  small  Roman ;  they  are  much  inferior 
in  point  of  execution  to  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  and  must  have  been 
cut  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

As  Richard  Comerford  was  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  in  1588-90,  he  was  seventy-three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  own  death  in  1637.  This  Richard  was  the  last  of.  the 
Comerfords  who  inherited  the  castle  and  lands  of  Ballybur.  Mary 
Purcell  and  her  children,  as  a  matter  of  course,  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  manor  and  estates  till  the  time  of  Cromwell?  thirteen 
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years  after  her  husband's  death.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  her  obit  being  left  uninscribed,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  had  she  died  before  her  family  had  been  dispossessed  of  the 
castle  of  Ballybur.  She  was  certainly  in  possession  of  the  estate 
when  Rinuccini,  on  his  way  to  Kilkenny  from  Limerick,  on  the  31st 
October,  1645,  passed  by  Ballybur  Castle. 

The  present  high  road  from  Kilkenny  to  Callan  was  not  in 
existence  till  about  the  year  1753 — a  century  later  than  Binuccini's 
time ;  and  a  journey  from  Limerick  to  Kilkenny  at  that  period  would 
conduct  a  traveller  through  Fethard  to  Mohubber  and  Harleypark, 
where  he  would  enter  the  County  Kilkenny.  Thence  by  Ballyline  and 
the  "  Great  Oak"  to  Ballymack,  five  miles  from  the  city ;  thence  to 
Burnchurch,  one  mile  nearer  the  town,  and  from  this  by  an  old  road 
(now  closed  up)  you  were  then  conducted  by  "  St.  Dalian's  Well"  to 
the  Castle  of  Ballybur,  one  mile  nearer,  or  a  little  over  three  Irish 
miles  from  the  "  City  of  the  Confederates,"  the  terminus  of  the 
Nuncio's  journey.  In  the  "  Nunziatura  in  Irelande,"  Einuccini  tells 
us  that  he  stopped  in  a  villa,  three  miles  from  Kilkenny,1  to  afford  the 
citizens  time  to  make  preparations  for  his  public  entrance,  and  on  this 
point  he  would  seem  to  have  made  himself  well  informed,  for  lower 
down  he  again  states  three  miles  to  have  been  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  he  stopped  from  the  city.  The  castle  of  Ballybur  is  precisely 
three-and-a-half  miles  from  St.  Patrick's  Gate,  through  which  the 
Nuncio  entered  the  town.  Indeed,  the  village  of  Grange,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballybur,  is  popularly  said  to  the  present  day  to 
be  three  miles  from  Kilkenny. 

If  Ballybur  was  the  villa,  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  whiqh  the 
Prince  of  Fermo  reposed  for  the  night  before  his  entrance  into  the 
town,  Mary  Purcell  was  then  in  possession  of  the  estate,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  so  illustrious  a  guest  was  hospitably  entertained  by  this 
pious  matron.  It  is  probable  that  the  family  must  have  been  dis- 
possessed before  her  death,  and  that  they  had  removed  to  some 

!  "Throe  miles  from  Kilkenny."  The  following  are  the  words  in  the 
NtHuiatura,  referred  to  in  the  text : — "  The  evening  before  I  arrived  in  Kil- 
kenny I  stopped  at  a  country  seat,  about  three  miles  distant,  to  give  time  for 
the  preparations  that  were  being  made  for  my  reception.  Here  four  Knights, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Belling  (the  secretary  of  the  Confederate  Council),  came 
from  the  Council  to  welcome  me  anew."  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Binuccini's  relation  of  his  reception  at  Kilkenny,  printed  at  Florence,  1844, 
page  79. 
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locality  distant  from  Ballybur,  which  accounts  for  the  blank  left  for 
the  date  of  her  death  being  still  unin scribed.  We  find  by  a  Patent 
Roll  18,  Charles  II.,  that  Colonel  Warden,  of  Burnchurch,  was  granted 
222  acres  and  2  roods  in  "  Comerford's  Grange,"  since  known  as 
"Cuffed  Grange ;"  and  in  Roll  19,  Charles  II.,  we  find  the  Castle  of 
Ballybur,  with  390  acres  1  rood  and  8  perches,  conferred  on  Bryan 
Manseragh.  And  here  ends  all  that  we  know  respecting  the  ancient 
Church,  the  Castle,  and  the  family  of  Ballybur. 

AUCIENT   CHURCH   AND   CASTLE   OF   INCHIHOLOGHAN. 

As  it  has  been  stated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  that  the  Castle  of 
Inchihologhan  was  probably  the  villa  in  which  the  Nuncio  reposed  on 
the  night  before  his  entrance  into  Kilkenny,  we  shall  therefore,  on 
our  return  from  Ballybur,  pay  a  visit  to  its  interesting  locality. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  present  high  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  Callan  was  constructed  about  the  year  1750,  down  to  which  period 
our  present  Walkin-street  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  city 
from  the  numerous  mansions  of  the  Anglo-Irish  families  in  the  south 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  county.  This  road  led  directly  from 
Tipperary,  by  Ballymack,  to  Burnchurch,  thence  to  Ballybur,  and 
thence  to  Inchihologhan,  whence  it  ran  into  the  city,  over  Poulgour 
bridge  and  down  Walkin-street.  The  portion  of  this  road  which  con- 
nected Ballybur  with  Inchihologhan  is  now  closed  up,  but  its  course 
through  the  fields  is  still  traceable  on  the  Ordnance  Townland  Survey 
(sheet  23)  ;  and  now  taking  our  departure  from  Ballybur  by  this  old 
laneway,  at  about  a  mile  nearer  Kilkenny  we  come  in  view  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  place  of  Inchihologhan,  modernised  Castleinch. 

The  Church  of  Inchihologhan,  now  so  lonely  and  unobtrusive, 
retains  many  traces  of  bygone  importance.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
venerable  locality.  The  serene  atmosphere  of  its  ancient  grave-yard, 
the  leafy  sweetness  of  its  old  plantations,  its  freshness,  its  calm  and 
its  lonely  isolation,  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scene,  and  force  on 
an  observer,  as  he  approaches,  the  conviction  that  the  place  was  once 
the  stirring  centre  of  life  and  hospitality.  St.  David,  Bishop  of 
Menevia,  in  Wales,  was  honoured  as  the  patron  saint  of  this  church 
and  parish.  St.  David  was  the  teacher  of  many  eminent  Irish  eccle- 
siastics, and  two  very  illustrious  saints  of  Ossory  were  trained  in  his 
school,  namely  Modomnoc,  of  Fiddown,  and  Scothian,  or  Scuthin,  of 
Tascoflin,  on  the  John's- Well  mountains.      David  being  a  foreign 
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saint,  it  seems  highlj  probable  that  the  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
Ireland  were  founded  by  his  own  immediate  disciples  whilst  the  im- 
pressions of  his  teachings  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  example  were  still 
fresh  in  their  memories ;  and  hence  is  to  be  inferred  that  Inchiho- 
loghan  is  a  very  primitive  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  as  old  as 
the  time  when  disciples  of  David  were  preaching  in  Ossory.  I  have 
been  informed  by  many  old  persons  that  formerly  the  feast  of  St. 
David  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  "  patron"  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  the  feast  of  the  saint  being  the  first  day  of  the 
same  month.  The  ceremonies  of  the  "  patron"  consisted  in  clearing 
away  on  the  day  before,  the  rank  weeds  and  gra?s  from  the  graves, 
dressing  them  with  fresh  clay,  and  decorating  them  with  naggers  and 
such  field  flowers  as  the  season  afforded.  Prayers  at  the  graves  of 
relatives  and  pilgrimages  performed  round  the  grave-yard  were  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  St.  David's  Well,  once  a 
beautiful  and  copious  spring  of  pure  fresh  water,  is  now  converted  to 
social  uses,  and  has  completely  lost  its  religious  character;  it  is 
separated  from  the  church  by  the  present  road,  but  is  easily  recognised 
in  the  "  castle  field,"  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  church.  This  field 
takes  its  name  from  a  once  important  stronghold,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  traceable  under  the  green  sward.  This  castle  was  the 
residence  of  another  branch  of  the  Comerfqrd  family.  By  an  inqui- 
sition taken  at  Gowran,  11th  March,  1638,  it  was  found  that  Gerald 
Comerford  died  on  the  24th  October,  1604,  possessed  of  the  fee  of  the 
manor,  lands,  and  tenements  of  Inchihologhan,  which  he  held  from 
the  King  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  Fulco  Comerford,  his  lawful 
son  and  heir,  and  then  of  full  age,  and  not  married,  succeeded ;  and 
from  another  inquisition,  taken  at  the  Black  Abbey,  17th  April,  1623, 
it  was  found  that  this  Fulco  died  on  the  2nd  February  of  that  year, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  found  "  seized  of  the  manor, 
town  and  lands  of  Inchihologhan,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  same  manor ;  Gerald,  his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and 
then  eleven  years  of  age,  and  not  married,  succeeded."  Fourteen 
years  from  this  date  Kinucini  was  on  his  way  to  Kilkenny,  and  if 
(as  Mr.  Graves  think  a  probable)  Inchihologhan  was  the  place  of  his 
repose  on  the  night  before  his  entrance  into  the  city,  Gerald  Comer- 
ford was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and,  as  we  may  safely  assume, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  that  eventful  epoch. 
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This  Gerald  was  the  last  of  the  Comerfords  who  either  inherited  the 

lands  or  inhabited  the  castle  of  Inchihologhan ;  for,  after  the  surrender 

of  Kilkenny,  Cromwell  made  over  this  castle,  with  the  manor  and 

lands,  to  Joseph  Cuffe,  Esq.,  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Desart. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  second  Charles  the  Catholics  entertained  no 

doubt  of  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  forfeited  by  their  attachment 

to  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  many  of  the  old  proprietors  had 

entered  on  and  were  in  actual  possession  of  their  former  lands  and 

mansions ;  and,  according  to  a  tradition  that  I  often  heard  repeated 

by  the  old  natives  of  Upper  Walkin- street,  the  Comerfords  again  took 

possession  of  their  castle  and  lands,  until  in  the  18th  Charles  II., 

Joseph  Cuffe  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  castle,  manor, 

lands,  &c,  of  that  estate,  which  was  ever  afterwards  to  be  called 

"  Castle-Inch."     This  Joseph  Cuffe  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Inohi- 

hologhan,  and  his  memory  is  there  perpetuated  by  a  very  elaborately 

finished  mural  entablature  of  white  marble,  erected  in  the  north  wall 

of  the  chancel,  which  bears  the  following  incised  inscription  :— 

"  Sacred  to  the  Pious   Memoby  of 

Joseph  Cuffe,  of  Castleinch,  Esq., 

who  died  on  Christmas^Mobning, 

between  9  and  10  o'clock,  in  the 

Yeab  of  oue  Loed  1697,  and  in  the 

58  Yeab  of  his  Age." 

The  existence  of  this  monument  in  its  original  site  proves  that 

the  church  in  which  it  was  erected  had  been  the  old  church  of  the 

parish  of  Inchihologhan  from  remote  times. 

In  the  Inquisition  taken  at  the  Black  Abbey,  17th  April,  1623 
(already  quoted),  Fulco  Comerford,  who  died  2nd  February  of  that 
year,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  found  seized  inter  alia  of  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Inchihologhan,  i.e.,  of  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  its  benefice.  This  advowson  passed  with  the  territorial 
property  from  the  Comerford  to  the  Cuffe  family,  and  in  consequence 
the  advowson  or  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  of  Inchihologhan 
continued  vested  in  the  Desart  family  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Church  Disestablishment.  At  present  this  church  is  closed  up  and  is 
not  at  any  time  used  for  public  service ;  but  as  it  is  a  venerable  old 
structure,  shrouded  by  ivy  and  hallowed  by  age,  let  us  hope  that 
respect  for  its  time-honoured  associations  will  save  it  from  demolition 
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and  from  its  consecrated  materials  being  sold  for  "road  metal"  to 
highway  contractors. 


THE  EMBASSY  in  IRELAN  D  of  MONSIGNOR  G.  B.  RINUCCINI, 
ARCHBISHOP  OP  FERMO,  IN  THE  YEARS  1645-49. 

BY  MR.  MAURICE   LENIHAN,  J.P.,   M.R.IJ*.,  Ac,  HIGH  SHERIFF  OF 
THE  COUKTY  AND  THE  CITY  OF  LIMERICK. 

Our  ancient  City  of  Limerick  cut  a  remarkable  figure  during  and 
connected  with  that  Embassy,  and  a  glance  at  the  part  which  our 
citizens  performed  throughout  those  trying  times,  which  embraced 
four  eventful  years,  and  at  the  then  state  of  Ireland  generally  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  to-day  occupy  the  same  ground,  who 
breathe  the  same  air,  who  are  fanned  by  the  same  breezes  from 
Keeper  Hill  and  the  Clare  Hills,  and  who  see  before  them  the  lordly 
Shannon  flow  by  their  gray  old  towers,  seeking  its  bed  in  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  midst  of  our  sorrows  we  have  grand  memories  to  boast  of ; 
and  there  are  occasions  when  they  should  stir  us  to  our  hearts'  depths. 
For  a  portion  of  the  time  the  Nuncio  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  had  removed  its  sessions  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Limerick,  and  it  was  during  this  portion  of  the  existence  of 
the  Confederation  that  many  stirring  and  important  events  arose,  in- 
cluding the  seige  of  Bunratty  Castle,  the  raids,  to  our  very  walls,  of 
the  notorious  Murrough  a  Thouthan,  or  Murrough  of  the  Burnings  and 
his  forces,  the  victory  of  Benburb,  &c.,  Ac.  I  may  then  commence  my 
subject  by  stating  that  Giovan  Baptista  Rinuccini  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1592.  His  parents  were  the  Senator  Camillo,  a  Florentine 
Patrician,  and  Virginia,  a  daughter  of  Pier  Antonio  Bandini,  and 
sister  to  Cardinal  Ottavio.  "If,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"splendour  of  birth,  a  brilliant  intellect,  cultivated  by  great  study, 
and  a  pure  life,  devoted  to  public  usefulness,  suffice  to  gain  esteem 
and  veneration,  Rinuccini  deserved  them  in  the  greatest  degree.  Born 
in  Rome,  where  his  father  resided,  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  de- 
voted himself  with  ardour  to  his  studies  under  the  superintendence  of 
able  preceptors,  and  on  the  return  of  his  family  to  their  native  city, 
his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  did  not  abate,  although  he  was 
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thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Having  expressed  to  his  father 
his  decided  wish  to  take  Orders,  he  returned  to  Rome  by  the  advice  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  and  in  the  Propaganda  he  com- 
menced a  regular  course  of  study,  by  which  he  profited  even  beyond 
the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Bologna,  thence  to  that  of  Perugia  to  study  law ; 
and  we  may  judge  his  progress  from  the  examinations  held  in  the 
latter  city,  when  his  success  and  literary  ardour  were  no  less  admired 
than  commended."  He  got  the  doctor's  ring  and  cap  at  Pisa,  at  the 
age  of  22  years,  when  a  congratulatory  oration  was  spoken  by  the 
Cavaliere  Piero  Qirolami.  He  was  at  the  same  time  elected  a  member, 
the  highest  literary  distinction  he  could  attain,  of  the  Academia  de  la 
Crusca.  The  severest  study  reduced  him  to  a  weak  state  of  health, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Florence,  and  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  He  practised  for  a  time  at  the  bar,  but 
was  never  strong  after  his  immoderate  application  to  study.  Gregory 
XV.  hearing  of  his  fame,  named  him  Chamberlain  of  Honor  to  the 
Pontiff,  and  shortly  after  Secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  Eccle- 
siastical Rites.  Urban  VIII.,  after  Pope  Gregory's  death,  created 
him  Civil  Lieutenant  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Mgr.  Dini,  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  the  See  of  Fermo  was 
bestowed  on  him  in  1625.  The  Metropolitan  See  of  Florence  was 
afterwards  offered  him  and  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  ;  but  in  letters  breathing  sentiments 
of  purest  devotion,  humility  and  firmness,  he  determined  to  remain 
faithful  to  Fermo,  the  Church  to  whose  Archbishopric  he  was  first 
elevated.  During  twenty  years  he  carefully  attended  his  flock,  when, 
in  1645,  terrible  disturbances  broke  out  in  our  own  country,  Ireland, 
on  religious  grounds,  against  the  Government,  and  Pope  Innocent  X., 
yielding  to  the  cry  for  relief  which  went  up  from  our  shores  to  the 
Eternal  City,  looked  for  an  Ambassador,  and  found  him  in  Rinuccini, 
who  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  the  call  of  duty.  The  wrongs  and 
sores  and  oppressions  of  centuries,  and  chiefly  one  enormous  robbery, 
injustice,  and  outrage  in  Ulster  came  to  a  head,  and  broke  out  in  a 
shape  which  fills  an  eventful  chapter  in  our  chequered  history.  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  and  regard  the  distracted  and  fearfully  de- 
plorable condition  of  our  country  at  that  time.  "  Rebellion"  is  a 
"foul,  dishonouring  word;"   but  even  Lord  Castlehaven  and  other 
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writers  and  statesmen  of  equal  station  and  devotion  to  the  English 
interest,  have  not  been  afraid  to  offer  reasons,  if  not  excuses,  for 

THE  GREAT  REBELLION  OF  1641, 

and  to  give  an  account  of  their  conception  of  the  motives  and  in- 
ducements which  actuated  the  Lord  MacGuire,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill, 
and  others  of  the  Northern  Irish  to  enter  into  that  extraordinary  con- 
spiracy. There  was  discontent  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scots 
rebelled  in  1639  against  Charles  I. ;  and  though  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  where  Lord  Castlehaven 
states  he  was  (Memoirs,  p.  4),  "  yet  the  fire  was  but  smothered  at 
that  time,  not  altogether  extinguished" — (Ibid).  For  in  the  year  1640 
it  broke  out  with  greater  violence  than  before,  when  the  Scots  fought 
and  beat  the  King's  troops  at  Newburn,  and,  advancing,  took  New- 
castle. The  peace  of  Eipon,  so  disgraceful  to  England,  was  concluded 
there  between  the  Scots  and  the  King,  on  the  condition  to  pay  the 
Scots  £25,000  per  month  !  The  King  called  together  a  Parliament, 
having  dismissed  the  Council  of  Peers ;  but  the  Parliament,  as  history 
declares,  brought  his  head  to  the  block  in  some  few  years  afterwards. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament, 
Maguire  and  O'Neill  and  others  of  the  Irish  Nation,  dissatisfied  with 
their  own  condition,  and  wearied  with  the  Government,  which  had 
been  braying  their  country  in  a  mortar,  confiscating,  murdering,  des- 
troying, put  their  heads  together,  and  resolved  that  they  would,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Kingdom,  and  declare  open  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  in  this  attempt  on  Dublin  they  failed ;  they  were  taken — 
that  is  Maguire  and  Mahon — and  being  sent  to  England  were  executed 
at  Tyburn,  whilst  their  followers  were  driven  to  the  hills.  Now,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  rebellion  was  no  sudden  impulse.  Castlehaven 
states  that  the  Irish  offered  himself  while  he  was  amongst  them 
"  several  reasons  (besides  those  mentioned)  why  they  would  at  this 
time  enter  into  such  an  unnatural  combination  against  their  natural 
sovereign."  These  reasons  are  the  most  considerable :  lstly.— The 
Governors  of  the  Kingdom  looked  upon  them  as  a  conquered  Nation, 
not  as  natural  or  free-born  subjects.  2ndly — "  It  grieved  them  ex- 
tremely that  on  account  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  as  they  said, '  six  whole 
counties  of  Ulster  were  in  a  lump  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  little 
or  nothing  restored  to  the  natives,  though  several  of  them  never 
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joined  with  Tyrone,  but  a  great  part  bestowed  by  James  on  his 
countrymen.'  "  And  let  us  remember  that  nowhere  in  its  vitality  and 
earnestness  did  the  ancient  Celtic  element  exist  in  its  purity  and 
strength  more  than  in  the  northern  province,  in  Antrim,  in  Donegal, 
in  Down,  in  Derry,  in  Fermanagh,  in  Monaghan — among  the  O'Neills, 
the  O'Donnells,  the  Maguires,  the  MacMahons ;  and  the  Nuncio,  in 
his  report  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  states  that  the  Ulster  man  cared  more 
for  his  musket  and  his  blanket  than  for  aught  else,  and  that  a  small 
share  of  bread,  moistened  with  water,  or  a  little  whiskey,  sufficed  for 
his  bodily  wants.  3rdly— "  It  did  not  a  little  heighten  their  discontent 
that  in  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  time  there  was  a  great  noise  of  entitling 
the  Crown  to  the  counties  of  Eoscommon,  Mayo,  Gal  way,  and  Cork,  with 
some  parts  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Wicklow,  and  others.  And  they 
shewed,  and  experience  tells  us  where  people's  property  is  likely  to  be 
invaded,  neither  religion  nor  loyalty  is  able  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  if  they  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  any  consi- 
derable opposition" — (Castlehaven's  Memoirs,  p.  8,  Waterford  edition, 
1758).  Castlehaven  proceeds:  4thly — "" They  found  since  the  sitting 
of  this  Parliament  great  severities  were  used  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England,  and  both  Houses,  solicited  by  several  petitions 
from  Ireland  to  have  those  of  that  kingdom  treated  with  the  like  rigor, 
which,  to  a  people  so  fond  of  their  religion  as  the  Irish,  was  no  small 
inducement  to  make  them,  while  there  was  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
stand  on  their  guard."  We  continue :  5thly — "  They  saw  the  Scots 
by  pretending  grievances,  and  taking  up  arms  to  get  them  redressed, 
had  not  only  gained  divers  privileges  and  immunities,  but  got 
.£300,000  for  their  visit,  besides  £850  a  day  for  several  months 
together."  And  this  precedent  encouraged  the  Irish  so  much  at  the 
time  that,  they  offered  it  to  Owen  Connolly — whose  name  is  execrated 
by  posterity  as  the  betrayer  of  Maguire — "  who  discovered  the  design, 
as  their  chief  motive  of  rising  them  in  rebellion,"  which,  said  he,  "  they 
engaged  in  to  be  rid  of  the  tyrannical  Government  that  was  over  them, 
and  to  imitate  Scotland,  who  by  that  course  had  enlarged  their  privi- 
leges" Lastly,  they  saw  the  storm  draw  on,  and  such  misunderstandings 
daily  arise  between  the  King  and  Parliament  as  portended  no  less 
than  a  sudden  rupture  between  them,  which  made  these  malcontents 
believe  the  King,  thus  engaged,  partly  at  home  and  partly  with  the 
Scotch,  could  not  be  able  to  suppress  them  so  far  off ;  and,  therefore, 
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rather  than  hold  out,  would  give  them  anything  they  could  in  reason 
demand,  at  least  more  than  otherwise  they  could  in  reason  expect. 
In  the  Mercurius  Publicus,  Mr.  Howell  gave  very  strong,  urgent,  and 
powerful  arguments  further  why  the  rebellion  should  break  out ;  but 
I  shall  not  occupy  your  attention  with  Howell's  arguments  and  obser- 
Tations,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Lord  Castlebaven  says  of  them  (p. 
13,  ut  supra)  : — "  Thus  concludes  this  learned  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man (Howell),  who,  as  being  then  his  Majesty's  histriographer,  was 
as  likely  as  any  man  to  know  the  history  of  those  times,  and  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  loyal  Protestant  was  beyond  all  exception  or  par- 
tiality or  favour  of  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  could  have 
no  reason  but  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  to  give  this  account  of 
the  Irish  rebellion,  and  make  the  Scotch  and  their  wicked  brethren 
in  the  Parliament  of  England  the  main  occasion  of  that  horrid  in- 
surrection." Castlebaven  adds,  that  Mr.  Howell's  was  not  a  single 
opinion  "  but  the  common  sentiment  of  all  honest  and  knowing  men, 
confirmed  even  by  the  dying  words  of  our  royal  martyr"  (Charles  I.) 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  "  Ic6n  Basilic©,"  which  Castlehaven 
quotes.  We  shudder  when  we  think  of  those  times.  "  Oh !  if  Ireland 
were  twenty-four  hours  under  water,"  was  the  exclamation  of  Sir  J. 
Yorke,  within  our  own  memory  ;  but  in  the  times  to  which  we  are 
referring,  a  whole  province  had  been  confiscated  by  one  dash  of  the 
pen  or  the  fiat  of  a  Royal  pendant,  and  was  under  blood.  The  lands  of 
the  CByrnes  and  the  O'Tooles  in  Immail  had  been  already  surveyed, 
measured,  parcelled  out,  and  their  ancient  lords  and  people  put  to  the 
sword  by  Parsons,  Walshe  of  Shanganagh,  Lord  Esmonde,  Surveyor- 
General  John  Allen,  etc,  some  years  before.  The  whole  of  our 
country  within  the  seas  was  a  scene  of  terror  unspeakable.  The 
massacre  of  the  Irish  by  hurling  them  over  the  cliffs  at  Island 
Magee,  off  Carrickfergus  and  the  coast  of  Lame,  is  yet  remembered 
in  Ulster  as  wholesale  murder  in  cold  blood.  Lord  "Upper  Ossory  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Ormonde,  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Munster  (Carte's 
letters  of  Ormonde,  p.  51),  sajs,  "the  Lord  President  of  Munster 
(St.  Leger)  is  so  cruel  and  merciless  that  he  caused  honest  men  and 
women  to  be  most  mercilessly  executed,  and  amongst  the  rest,  caused 
a  woman,  great  with  child  to  be  ripped  open,  and  three  babes  to  be 
taken  out  of  her  womb,  and  then  thrust  every  one  of  the  skeins  into 
their  little  bodies."     There  was  no  smoke  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
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or  light,  or  face  of  a  human  being  except  of  merciless  murderers. 
In  the  barony  of  Eliogarty,  county  Tipperarj,  the  country  of  the 
0'Fogartie8,  natives  had  become  so  scarce  that,  during  Petty's  Survey, 
four  of  the  natives  were  sent  for  from  Connaught,  to  which  they  had 
been  driven,  to  shew  the  "mears"  of  the  lands  to  the  surveyors. 
The  light  of  a  fire  was  seen  one  night  by  soldiers  on  patrol ;  they 
approached,  and  saw  a  group  of  famishing  old  women  and  children 
roasting  a  corpse  just  dug  out  of  a  grave,  and  feasting  on  the 
carrion.  Three  thousand  innocent  men,  women  and  children  were 
slaughtered  in  one  night  by  Scotch  and  English  soldiers,  in  No- 
vember, 1641,  at  Carrickf ergus ;  and  this  we  are  told — Historical 
Memoir  in  a  letter  to  Walter  Harris,  Esq.,  p.  145— "  was  the  first 
considerable  massacre  on  either  side,  in  Ulster,  that  was  committed  in 
this  rebellion,"  1641.  I  dare  not  occupy  your  time  by  going 
through  details,  or  relating  facts  with  which  the  histories  of  the  period 
teem,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  are  here  to  consider 
them,  to  deplore  them,  to  mourn  over  the  legacy  they  have  bequeathed, 
and  to  express  an  ardent  hope  that  at  long  length  we  have  a  govern- 
ment under  Mr.  Gladstone,  an  Irish  secretary  in  Mr.  Forster,  which 
will  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  what  remains  to  us  of  the  ills  which 
our  forefathers  suffered  in  holy  Ireland,  the  Ogygia  of  western  Europe, 
the  most  interesting  and  curious  island  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile,  in  the  productions  of  its  ancient  art 
matchless,  but  alas!  the  most  unfortunate.  It  was  in  this  awful 
crisis  that,  in  a  general  parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  shortly  after 
the  rising, 

THE  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION 

explained  their  intentions  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  in  which  they 
declared,  that  not  having  taken  up  arms  against  his  Majesty,  but 
against  the  English  Parliament  which  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate 
the  Catholic  religion  and  establish  Furitantism  in  the  island,  they 
were  entitled,  equally  with  the  Scotch,  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  They  further  demanded  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
religious  orders  should  be  maintained  in  their  ancient  condition; 
that  the  bishops  and  priests  should  enjoy  the  church's  property  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  heretics ;  that  the  viceroy  and  other  governors  and 
ministers  of  the  island  should  be  Roman  Catholics ;  that  all  the  pro- 
perty  taken  from  the  Irish  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  should 
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be  restored ;  that  no  colonies  of  English  and  Scotch  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  island  unless  composed  of  Catholics  or  liberal  Protest- 
ants ;  that  foreign  trade  should  be  permitted ;  that  a  parliament 
should  be  held  in  Ireland  distinct  from  that  of  England ;  and  finally, 
they  declared  that  they  never  had  refused  obedience  to  the  king. 
They  promised  to  defend  with  their  lives  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to 
recognize  the  king  as  the  legitimate  and  supreme  head  in  all  civil 
affairs,  as  they  do  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  all  that  regards  their  spiritual 
welfare.  My  much  esteemed,  learned,  and  able  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Meehan  of  Dublin,  has  written  so  powerfully  and  searchingly  the 
History  of  the  Confederation,  and  given  so  ample  an  account  of  its 
proceedings,  that  I  refer  you  to  that  Rev.  gentleman's  admirable  work 
for  the  fuller  details,  which  can  only  be  passingly  and  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  this  lecture.  At  length,  however,  the 
court  of  Rome  determined  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Irish  nation,  and 

THE  NUNCIO  RECEIVED   INSTRUCTIONS   FBOM   THE   POPE; 

but  he  did  not  come  uninvited,  or  until  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  with 
the  expressed  concurrence  of  the  royalists  in  exile  and  at  home,  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice  for  succour  from  Rome.  Rinuccini  was  told  in 
conclusion  that  he  must  carefully  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See, 
not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  his  subordinates,  "  who, 
according  as  they  shew  themselves  men  of  letters  and  good  manners 
will  gain  reputation,  and  will  preserve  the  good  name  which  Father 
Scarampi  has  earned  there  for  the  ecclesiastics  of  Italy.  They  should, 
therefore,  avoid  ladies9  conversaziones,  drinking  parties  and  banquets, 
guard  themselves  against  speaking  too  much  of  passing  events  and 
reports,  especially  of  war  in  England,  Germany,  Flanders  or  Spain, 
as  the  evil-minded  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  intentions  of  the  masters 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  dependants."  The  secret  instructions  to 
the  Nuncio  consisted  of  twenty-two  in  number,  in  which  the  necessity 
was  enforced  of  his  immediate  embarkation,  and  his  avoidance  of  the 
hostile  fleets  of  the  English  parliament,  the  Dutch  and  the  Turks ;  of 
his  seeing  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Queen  Regent  in  Paris,  and  the 
Queen  of  England  and  her  powerful  agent,  Lord  Jerymn,  and  assure 
them  that  he  has  no  other  object  than  to  sustain  and  propagate  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  England ;  to  shew  the  Queen  of  England  the  great 
advantage  of  this  negotiation  to  the  English  crown,  which  is  in  a 
minority  in  the  English  parliament,  and  hopeless  of  foreign  aid,  that 
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her  greatest  support  is  the  Catholic  element,  the  Irish  Catholics,  <fcc.  It 
is  known  that  neither  Cardinal  Mazarin— though  he  advanced  more 
money — or  the  Queen  were  in  favour  of  the  mission  Among  other 
instructions  he  is  advised  not  to  disembark  at  Waterford,  "  because 
Duncannon  fort  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  of  the  enemy." 
No.  XIII.  of  the  instructions  says—"  The  City  of  Limerick,  as  neutral 
and  isolated,  rules  itself  apart  from  the  government  of  the  council  (of 
the  confederation),  and  although  it  is  Catholic,  and  aids  the  Catholic 
cause,  its  separation,  caused  by  private  reasons  and  domestic  dissen- 
sions is  most  injurious  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Catholics,"  where- 
fore he  will  employ  every  possible  means  with  skill  and  moderation,  to 
bring  it  unto  union  with  the  other  Catholic  cities.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  was  a  strong  faction  in  Limerick  at  the  time,  influenced 
by  selfishness,  and  the  power  of  the  treacherous  and  anti-Irish 
O'Briens,    We  now  come  to  the 

DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NUNCIO  FROM  ITALY  AND  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  IRELAND. 

The  Nuncio  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  May,  1646,  and  he  remained 
in  that  capital  until  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  in  constant 
interviews  and  negociations,  and  in  making  reports  to  Borne  to  Cardinal 
Pamphili.  On  the  16th  of  October  he  writes  from  Ardtully  to  His 
Holiness,  telling  him  of  what  dangers  and  by  what  means  and  miracles 
he  has  been  at  length  enabled  to  bless  God  and  signalise  his  journey 
and  voyage  to  Ireland,  which  was  most  perilous,  as  his  ship  was  within 
an  ace  of  being  captured  by  Plunkett,  the  fierce  captain  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary frigate,  the  chimney  of  which,  just  near  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  took 
fire  and  helped  the  Nuncio  to  put  in  and  land  there,  fr#m  which  he 
made  his  way  over  hill  and  dale  to  Limerick.  One  of  the  hospitable 
Irish  gentlemen  by  whom  Einuccini  was  entertained  after  landing  at 
Kenmare,  was  McCarthy,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  present  learned 
and  apostolic  Lord  Bishop  of  Kerry,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  McCarthy, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  best  manner  possible  and  with  the  highest 
distinction.  On  the  25th  of  October,  same  year,  he  addressed  from 
Limerick  a  long  letter  to  Cardinal  Pamphili,  giving  an  account  of  his 
voyage  and  of  the  dangers  he  had  escaped  at  sea.  He  says :  "  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  carry  the  stores  by  land  to  Limerick,  where  I  arrived 
yesterday  evening,  and  I  shall  leave  the  vessel  in  the  port  until  the 
weather  improves  and  other  dangers  have  diminished,"  "I  came  to 
Limerick,  because  having  heard  that,  at  least  a  few  days  ago,   it  had 
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declared  for  the  Confederates  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

I  thought  it  well  by  my  presence  to  cement  this  union  and  assure 

myself  that  there  should  be  no  other  change."     In  a  letter  dated 

Kilkenny,  November  20,  1645,  he  writes  to  Cardinal  Pamphili  to  say 

that,  during  the  few  days  of  his  stay   in  Limerick,   he  heard  the 

melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  who  had 

used  all  his  influence  before  his  death  in  defence  of  the  good  cause. 

Here  he  gives  a  flattering  and  glowing  account  of  his  reception  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  of  his  safe  arrival  in  the  country  from  the 

dangers  of  the  pursung  ships,  &c.     The  members  of  the  Supreme 

Council  hearing  of  his  advent  previous  to  the  reception  of  his  letters 

sent  three  deputies,  with  two  companies  of  horse,  to  congratulate  him 

on  his  safe  arrival,  and  to  escort  him  as  long  as  danger  was  to  be 

apprehended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.     These  officers  were  Lord 

Richard  Butler,   brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,   but  a  Catholic, 

Lord  Netterville,  and  Nicholas  de  Telliger,  a  priest,  who  met  him  at 

Dromsecane,  twelve  miles  from  Macroom.     By  these  he  was  escorted 

to  Limerick,   where  we  have  seen  he  remained  for  a  short  time.     We 

now  find  that  he  quickly  proceeded  to  his  destination,  the  "  City  of 

the  Confederation,"  the  bright  marble  city  by  the  Nore,  and  that 

THE  NUNCIO'S  PROGRESS  TO  KILKENNY 

was  quite  an  ovation.  At  a  villa,  three  miles  from  Kilkenny,  where 
he  remained  before  his  arrival  in  that  city  to  give  time  for  all  pre- 
parations for  his  reception,  he  was  visited  by  four  noblemen  on  the 
part  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Belling,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Confederation,  who  came  to  welcome  him  again,  and  one  of  them, 
a  man  of  letters,  pronounced  a  short  oration.  The  nobility  and  all 
the  young  men  of  Kilkenny,  as  soon  as  he  set  out  in  his  canopied 
litter,  met  him,  and  in  the  space  of  those  three  miles  crowds  of 
other  persons  in  different  detachments,  the  leaders  of  whom  dis- 
mounted to  compliment  him.  He  writes :— "  Fifty  scholars,  all 
armed  with  pistols,  were  the  first  who,  after  caracolling  round  me, 
conveyed  their  compliments  to  me  through  one  of  their  number,  a 
youth  crowned  with  laurel,  and  in  a  richer  habit  than  the  rest,  and 
who  recited  some  verses  to  me."  The  secular  and  regular  clergy,  who 
immediately  started  in  the  procession,  were  outside  the  door  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Patnck.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  were  at  the  gate, 
and  the  Vicar-General,  who  hauded  him  the  cross  to  kiss.     Wearing 
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the  pontifical  cope  and  hat,  he  then  mounted  on  horseback  ;  the  poles 
of  his  canopy  were  carried  by  some  of  the  citizens,  "who  walked  un- 
covered though  it  was  raining.     All  the  way  to  the  cathedral  — a  long 
distance — was  lined  with  soldiers  on  foot,  carrying  muskets.     A  youth 
pronounced  an  oration  at  the  foot  of  the  high  cross,  where  the  pro- 
cession stopped,  after  which  they  moved  till  they  reached  the  church. 
The  cross  of  Kilkenny,  of  Edwardine  architecture,  but  topped  by  a 
shaft  on  which  the  Emblem  of  man's  salvation  was  fixed,  was  erected 
a.d.    1355,   and   removed    in   1771.      It   was   a  beautiful  object   of 
mediaeval  piety.      At   the   Church  the  aged  and  venerable   Bishop 
of   Ossory,   Dr.   Eothe,   met  him   in   cope,   offered   him  the  asper- 
soriuin   and  incense,   and,   conducting   him   to  the   high   altar,   de- 
livered an  address  suitable  to  the  ceremony,  after  which  the  Nuncio 
gave  a  solemn  benediction  and  granted   the  indulgences,   and  then 
another  oration  was  pronounced  in  honour  of  his  arrival.     His  first 
visit  to  the   Supreme  Council,  his  handing   of  the  Papal  Brief  to 
Cardinal  Pamphili  to  read,  his  tribune  of  red  damask,  enriched  with 
gold,  his  meeting  with  Generals  Preston  and  Lord  Muskerry,  &c,  &c, 
are  set  forth.     In  a  long  series  of  letters  he  gives  in  detail  an  account 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings  until  the  arrival  of  the  critical  moment, 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Parliamentary  forces  and  the 
Marquis   of    Ormonde,   and   the   reasons   assigned  by  the   deputies 
therefor.     We  should  have  stated  that  the  frigate  in  which  the  Nuncio 
came  over  was  the  San  Pietro,  of  Rochelle,  in  which  he  embarked  at 
St.  Martin,  in  the  Isle  of  Re,  with  a  retinue  of  twenty-six  Italians, 
several  Irish  officers,  and  the  secretary,  Belling.     He  took  with  him  a 
large   quantity  of  arms   and  warlike'  stores,   among  the  rest  2,000 
muskets  and  cartridge  belts,  4,000  swords,  2,000  pike  heads,  400  brace 
of  pistols,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  powder.     In  addition  to  the  money  fur- 
nished by  the  Pope,  that  energetic,  noble,  and  thoroughly  patriotic, 
learned  and  pious  man,  Father  Luke  Wadding,  of  the  Franciscan 
Older,  a  native  of  Waterford,  then  head  of  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome,  gave 
him  a  sum  of  36,000  crowns,  which  he  raised  for  the  liberation  of 
F.iith  and  Fatherland,  wherever  his  ^widespread  influence  enabled  him. 
We   have  already  said   that  the   San   Pietro  put  into  the   bay  of 
Kenmare.   This  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  1654.    After  being  chased 
on  her  passage  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Parliamentary  faction,  the  am- 
munition, stores,  &c.}  were  landed  at  Ardtully,  and  the  frigate  having 
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been  sent  round  to  Duncannon,  which  the  Confederates  now  had  taken, 
the  Nuncio,  as  we  have  seen,  journeyed  by  Macroom  and  Kilmallock, 
where  he  was  joyously  received,  to  Limerick.     We  refer  back  to 

THK   NUNCIO   IN   KILKENNY, 

where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  consolidating  the  Confederation, 
in  strengthening  the  Catholic  army,  in  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
struggle  with  the  Parliamentary  forces,  in  checkmating  the  schemes 
and  double  dealing  of  Ormonde  and  his  faction—"  the  Unkinde  De- 
serter of  Loyal  men,*'  as  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  has  proved  him — in 
doing  all  he  could  against  division,  vaccillation,  weakness,  inconstancy, 
climate  and  intrigue,  to  win  for  Ireland  her  civil  and  religious  freedom ; 
but  all  in  vain,  as  the  after  results  demonstrated.  He  gave  reasons 
against  the  conclusion  of  the  treacherous  peace  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pontifical  articles.  In  a  letter  of  March  5,  1646,  to  Cardinal  Pam- 
phili,  he  speaks  openly  his  doubts  as  to  the  Ormonde  faction,  and  has 
strong  suspicions  that  "  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  force,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  sort  of  civil  war  since  where  His  Holiness 
and  the  Queen  have  arranged  it,  no  change  can  possibly  be  made,  and 
there  is  also  the  Dublin  Article,  which  will  be  the  most  difficult,  and 
yet  of  such  an  importance  that  it  can  neither  be  abandoned  nor  mode- 
rated in  any  way."  On  the  1st  of  March,  1046,  he  gives  a  deplorable 
report  on  the  state  cf  Ireland  to  Rome— torn  by  intrigues,  factions, 
and  dissensions  in  the  Confederate  councils.  This  is  an  able,  masterly, 
statesmanlike,  but  extreme  document,  in  which  the  broadest  views  are 
expressed  in  the  plainest  manner.  In  a  letter,  db.ted  12th  of  March, 
1(516,  the  same  questions  occupy  his  mind,  and  the  idea  as  to  what 
place  the  supplies  brought  with  him  in  the  San  Pietro  are  to  be  sent. 
In  a  letter  of  .the  28th  of  March,  1646,  he  states  that  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  who  went  to  Limerick  to  punish  the  defection  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  who  (like  all  the  O'Briens,  with  few  and  far  between 
exceptions,  ever  selfish,  ever  enemies  of  their  race),  has,  we  hear, 
besieged  the  palace  into  which  the  Earl  had  admitted  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  is  seeking  means  to  sink  or  damage  the  enemies' 
ships  in  the  river.  "  He  approves  of  the  project,  and  promises  to 
supply  the  expedition  with  assistance,  and  recover  that  important 
seaport."  Glamorgan,  who  acted  with  courage  and  zeal,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, was  taken  prisoner,  &c.  The  frigates  of  the  Parliament 
blockaded  the  river  at  Bun  ratty,  one  of  the  strongest  castles  and 
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points  of  defence  and  offence  on  the  Shannon,  of  which  more  as  we 
proceed,  and  help  from  Italy  did  not  come  when  it  was  expected  by 
the  Nuncio.  At  length,  tired  of  delay  and  double-dealing,  and  for 
reasons  which  shall  more  clearly  be  seen  as  we  go  on, 

THE   NUNCIO    HASTENS   TO   LIMERICK, 

from  which  he  writes  to  Cardinal  Pamphili,  under  date  May  21st, 
1646,  a  letter  in  which  he  states  that  certain  frigates,  which  were  ex- 
pected in  the  Shannon  under  the  command  of  Signor  Juvernizi,  had 
not  arrived,  nor  any  news  of  him,  &c.  He  says  "  the  difficulty  will  be 
increased  if  I  am  obliged  to  remain  at  Limerick,  where  I  arrived  last 
week,  because  of  the  conflict  at  Bunratty  the  river  is  now  blocked  up 
by  the  enemy,  and  our  vessels  are  unable  to  enter  freely  j  opportu- 
nities to  Waterford,  where  the  congregation  of  the  clergy  was  as- 
sembled, were  not  generally  known  in  time  here,  "whence  it  happened 
that  Father  Scram  pi,  who  resided  there  constantly  can,  perhaps,  often 
write  before,  as  I  find  what  he  did  in  particular  on  the  imprisonment 
of  Glamorgan."     The  step  is  taken  and 

HE   TRANSFER8   THE   SUPREME   COUNCIL  TO    LIMERICK  ; 

and  he  writes  again  from  Limerick  on  the  same  date,  and,  after  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  gloomy  state  of  the  outlook,  he  goes  on  to  add  :  "  I 
have  on  this  account  transferred  my  residence  now  to  Limerick,  and 
to  see  the  state  of  the  war.  I  intend  to  consult  the  clergy  here,  and 
afterwards  to  try  if  it  be  possible  to  assemble  the  assembly  again. 
Should  this  fail,  I  shall  follow  the  command  given  in  your  Excel- 
lency's first  cipher — to  stand  aloof,  to  give  neither  consent  nor  denial, 
to  let  things  pass,  and  perhaps  retire  to  Waterford,  or  to  some  other 
place,  and  there  await  the  further  commands  of  his  Holiness.  In 
Limerick  he  remains  for  some  months,  taking  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  acting  with  an  undivided  energy  in  eu  stain  - 
ment  of  the  great  object  of  his  mission.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
complains  of  the  air,  and  of  the  humid  climate  about  Limerick,  as 
Sterne,  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  speaks  in  that  book  of  the  bogs, 
morasses,  and  wet  ground  about  the  city,  at  the  siege  at  which  his 
father  served  as  an  officer  in  King  William's  army  during  the  siege. 
Dean  Story,  too,  admits  that  the  Irish  climate  at  the  time  did  as 
much  to  war  against  the  English,  Dutch,  Ac,  as  anything  else ;  but 
in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  we  have  changed 
all  this,   and  the  bogs  and  morasses  are  now  healthful  meadows. 
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The  Nuncio  writes  frequent  letters  on  the  political  situation,  and 
oceasioaally  on  church  matters.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  com- 
plains that  "  at  Lord  Muskerry's  solicitation,  the  Supreme  Council 
have  recommended  Doctor  O'Callaghan  to  the  See  of  Cork  without 
consulting  me."  Br.  O'Callaghan  was  said  to  be  of  the  Clounmeen 
family  of  the  county  Cork,  from  whom  descended  the  great  O'Cal- 
laghan of  Mount  Allen,  county  Clare,  and  the  present  excellent  noble- 
man, Lord  Lismore.  He  recommends  Robert  Barry,  "  a  man  of  the 
highest  qualities,  beloved  by  all,  and  devoted  to  the  Catholic  cause ; 
and,  having  been  in  constant  communication  with  him,  I  am  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  his  character."  This  Dr  Barry  we  believe  was 
a  relative  of  General  Barry's  to  whom,  and  to  Lord  Muskerry,  long 
before  this  time  Limerick  had  opened  its  gates.  O'Callaghan  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author  of  the  "  Vindici®  Hibernisa,"  an  able  work 
attributed  to  Belling,  and  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  work  was 
written  by  O'Callaghan  is  extant  in  the  handwriting  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Young,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick.  In  a  letter,  dated  June  14th, 
1646,  the  Nuncio  gives  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  holy  thoughts  of  the 
Blessed  Father, — "  the  Divine  Majesty  has  condescended  to  accept  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  Generals 
O'Neill  in  Ulster,  and  to  propose  my  fixed  resolution  to  make  that 
province  the  first  to  be  assisted  by  the  Pontifical  subsidies."  We  have 
no  notion  as  to  the  locality  of  the  house  in  which  the  Nuncio  resided 
while  he  was  in  Limerick,  which  at  the  time  was  not  only  walled,  but 
limited,  "  spider-like"  in  shape,  Baal's  Bridge  forming  the  junction  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  city,  as  one  may  perceive  in  the  maps  of  the  period. 
It  possessed  manly  hearts  and  ardent  souls,  true  to  the  Nuncio  and  the 
cause.  It  was  while  he  was  among  us,  and  owing  to  his  exertions, 
that  the  crowning  event  of  the  time  elated  every  one  with  joy,  when 
the  peal  of  the  bells  in  St.  Mary's  tower  rang  out  their  merry  tones. 
He  writes :  "  The  fruit  of  the  writer's  endeavours  has  been  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  Catholics  against  the  entire  Scotch  army  on  the  5th 
of  June -a  victory  so  signal  that  in  the  memory  of  man  no  greater 
has  been  known  here,  since,  with  scarce  1,000  infantry  and  400  horse, 
they  routed  ten  regiments  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  fifteen  com- 
panies of  horse."  The  battle  referred  to  was  fought  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1646,  between  General  O'Neill  and  the  Confederate  army  and 
General  Monroe,  and  the  Scotch  lost  their  artillery,  their  colours,  and 
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their  baggage ;  Lord  Blaney  was  killed  ;  Lord  Montgomerry,  who 
commanded  the  horse,  with  many  other  officers,  was  made  prisoners, 
among  whose  papers  a  note  was  found  of  the  lists  of  the  army  on 
their  way  to  Kilkenny,  where  they  meant  to  be  in  twelve  days'  march. 
This  was 

THE   GLORIOUS   VICTOBY   OF    BENBURB,    AND    HOW   IT   WAS   CELEBRATED 

IN    LIMERICK 

we  shall  see  as  we  proceed.  A  most  graphic  and  interesting 
account  is  given  by  the  Nuncio  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar, 
dated  Limerick,  June  16th,  1646,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says:— "On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  13th,  news  and  con- 
firmation of  the  victory  arrived  in  Limerick,  and  Father  Q'Hartigan 
conveyed  to  the  Nuncio  thirty -two  ensigns  and  the  great  standard 
of  the  cavalry.  Monsignor  then  ordered  that  public  thanks  should 
be  offered  up  in  a  becoming  manner.  Let  us  now  in  this  room, 
almost  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  these  events,  look  back, 
and  imagine  the  scene  which  old  Limerick  presented  on  that 
eventful  day,  and  the  universal  jubilee  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
The  succeeding  day  at  4  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  trophies  were  brought  in 
succession  from  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  where  they  had  been  de- 
posited, preceded  by  all  the  militia  of  Limerick,  armed  with  muskets  ; 
next  came  the  ensigns,  borne  by  the  nobles  of  the  city.  The  Nuncio 
followed,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of  Limerick, 
Clonfert,  and  Ardfert,  and  after  them  came  the  Supreme  Council, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  holding  its  sessions  in  Limerick,  with 
the  prelates  and  magistrates  in  their  robes  of  state.  The  people  were 
collected  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows,  and  as  soon  as  the  trophies 
arrived  at  the  Cathedral" — let  us  say  in  passing  that  the  Cathedral 
here  referred  to  was  old  St.  Mary's — "  the  '  Te  Deum'  was  sung  from 
the  music  of  the  Nuncio,  who,  after  the  customary  prayers,  gave  the 
solemn  benediction.  The  morning  after  High  Mass  was  celebrated 
'  pro  gratiarum  actione,'  by  the  Dean  of  Fermo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  bishops  and  magistrates."  The  despatch  goes  on  to  state  : 
"These  prayers  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  happy  signet  to  this  victory,  as 
it  is  said  that  General  O'Neill  is  marchiug  towards  TyrconnelFs  army, 
and  all  true  Catholics  want  is  the  will  of  the  all-perfect  God,  knowing 
that  he  will  listen  when  they  implore  Him  with  faithful  hearts,  and 
guided  by  the  supreme  pastor  and  director  of  souls."     The  author  of 
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the  "  Aphorismal  Discovery  of  Treasonable  Faction,"  lately  edited  by 
our  excellent,  erudite,  and  much  respected  friend,  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
F.S.A.,  and  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  states  that 
in  this  celebrated  battle  "  the  Irish  onely  three  of  note,  Colonel  Manus 
MacNeylle,  Garane  O'Donnell,  and  the  matter  of  100  common  soldiers 
were  killed  and  wounded."  Several  stirring  accounts  have  been  written 
of  the  famous  victory  of  Benburb ;  it  has  been  treated  of  in  song  and 
story;  all  concur  in  giving  undiminished  credit  to  the  wonderful 
loyalty,  courage,  devotion  and  valour  of  the  Irish  army.  The  Pope, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  went  in  person  to  the  Church  of  Sancta 
Maria  Majore  in  Rome,  to  be  present  at  the  "Te  I'eum,"  which  he  caus- 
ed to  be  sung  for  such  good  success  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Meantime,  the  Nuncio  keeps  an  eye  on  events  at  our  doors.  The 
securing  of  the  passes  of  the  Shannon  and  Bunratty  Castle  was  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  we  find  the  Nuncio  busy  at  work  de- 
feating the  schemes  of  Inchiquin  and  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  and, 
by  his  determination  and  energy,  securing  the  Shannon,  and  suc- 
ceeding at  Bunratty.     On  the  3rd  of  July  the  Nuncio  wrote  from 

THE    CAMP   AT    BUNJtATTY 

to  Cardinal  Pamphili.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  which  refers 
again  to  the  victory  of  Benburb  and  other  matters,  he  says  :  "  Fearing 
that  the  siege  of  Bunratty  would  be  abandoned  by  the  troops,  owing 
to  their  want  of  pay,  I  have  come  to  the  camp,  and  brought  all  the 
money  I  had  left,  and  some  of  my  own  also  to  them,  and  I  will  not 
leave  the  place  until  I  see  a  certainty  of  success  or  else  that  victory  is 
despaired  of."  He  continues  to  write  important  letters  from  the  camp 
at  Bunratty,  where  he  remained  taking  part  in  the  siege  to  19th  of 
July  inclusive,  when  he  announces  that  "  the  taking  of  Bunratty  is  of 
no  small  consideration  to  Munster  and  to  the  city  of  Limerick.  .  . 
Ten  standards  have  been  taken  from  the  English,  and  will  be  carried 
in  triumph  when  the  "  Te  Deum"  is  sung,  as  was  done  on  the  former 
occasions.  On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  the  same  from  Limerick, 
announcing  that  in  the  full  Senate  of  Limerick,  "I  presented  his 
Holiness's  brief  address  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  Tt  was  re- 
ceived with  all  due  consideration  and  reverence,  and  I  consider  it  most 
providential  to  have  it  received  at  this  moment,  since  from  the  long 
siege  of  Bunratty  and  other  reasons,  some  symptoms  of  alienation 
between  the  city  and  council  were  beginning  to  showthei^lj^^t 
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I  hope  that  his  Holiness's  paternal  remembrance  "will  unite  them  more 
closely  than  ever,  as  I  insisted  that  it  should  do      I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of   entreating  the  citizens,   as   I  had  done  at  the   Supremo 
Council,  to  forbid  the  public  preaching  of  heretical  ministers  in  this 
city  within  certain  ancient  ruins  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Augustine ;  a 
desecration  I  have  always  felt  bitterly,  and  of  which  there  is  not 
another  example  in  these  confederate  towns."    The  truth  is  that  the 
hostile  garrison  of  Bunratty  had  become  extremely  troublesome.     The 
castle,   a  really   splendid   one,   as   we  shall   see,   looking  down  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edi- 
fices in  Munster,  if  not  in  Ireland — grand  to  this  day  in  its  decay  — 
was  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.     In  this  castle  a  gar- 
rison of  the  enemy  was  placed  by   permission  of  the  Marquis  of 
Thomond,  and  this  garrison,  having  become  so  insolent  after  a  defeat 
given  to  a  party  of  the  Confederates,  when  it  drove  some  of  the  trained 
bands,  or  militia,  from  their  posts  at  Six  Mile  Bridge,  began  to  burn 
and  plunder  the  country  around.      The  gatherings  of  the  Munster 
army,  which  were  drawn  to  the  post  at  Quin,  where  there  are  to  be 
seen  to-day  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Franciscan  Abbey,  built  by 
one  of  the  clan  Cullen,  were  without  the  clothes  promised  them  in 
their  winter  quarters,  without  pay,  in  a  state  of  much  discontent,  and 
officered  by  soldiers  who  were  also  in  utter  want  of  means,  had  become 
more  or  less  inefficient  for  service.     The  Confederate  Council,   sti- 
mulated by  the  exhortations  of  the  Nuncio,  immediately  sent  for 
three  hundred  auxiliary   horse  and  three  thousand  auxiliary  foot, 
which  the  province  of  Leinster,  being  free  for  the  time  from  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  undertook  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  Munster.     The  Lord 
Viscount  Muskerry,  the  most  popular  among  the  army,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Council  to  undertake  the  command     Lieutenant-General 
Purcell,  Major-General  Stephenson,  and  Colonel  Purcell,  who  com- 
manded the  horse,  all  of  them  tried  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  were 
entrusted  principally  with  the  conduct  of  the  siege.     We  shall  now 
quote  from  a  contemporary  authority  a  description  of  Bunratty  Castle 
at  the  period  of  the  siege:  "Bunratty  is  a  noble  ancient  structure, 
reputed  strong  when  engines  of  battery  were  not  so  frequent,  and 
before  time  and  experience  had  rendered  the  taking  of  places  of 
strength  less  difficult.     On  the  south  of  it  hath  the  river  ol  Shannon, 
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distant  from  it  about  a  mile  of  marsh  and  meadow  ground.     On  the 
east  it  is  washed  with  the  river  (Eatta),  which  falling  to  the  Shannon, 
at  thf*  end  of  a  goodly  plain,  ebbs  and  flows  into  it.    To  the  north, 
at  some  distance  from  the  castle,  it  is  environed  with  an  eminent  ridge 
of  earth,  which  bounds  a  goodly  park,  save  that  it  wanted  the  orna- 
ment of  timber  trees ;  it  was  then  stored  with  the  largest  deer  in  the 
kingdom.      Aod  to  the  west,  the  spacious  plains  of  which  we  have 
formerly  spoken,  was  bounded  with  a  broad  deep  trench,  which  uature 
had  made  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  which  issued  from  the 
springs  in  the  neighbouring  banks  and  the  water ish  grounds  that 
surround  it.     The  space  between  the  castle  and  the  brow  of  the  bank, 
which  the  garrison  took  up,  as  being  the  most  approachable  was  well 
fortified  with  earth  works,  and  a  mound  raised,  wherein  they  planted 
four  pieces  of  cannon.     At  some  distance  from  this  platform  stood  a 
little  castle,  and  behind  that  the  church,  on  a  rising  ground,   all 
within  a  deep  trench,  well  flanked,  into  which  they  intended  to  have 
drawn  water  from  the  river,  which  we  have  said  was  to  the  east  of  the 
Castle;   but,  that  being  a   difficult  work,   was  not  yet  brought  to 
perfection."     Lord  Muskerry's  influence  on  the  soldiers  became  para- 
mount ;  and,  aided  by  the  presence  of  the  Nuncio,  the  Confederate 
army,  inaugurated  by  the  most  powerful  persuasions,  soon  made  their 
power  felt  against  the  stronghold,  which  they  reduced,  putting  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.     The  Nuncio  occupied  this  castle  of  Bun  ratty 
for   some  short   time   immediately  after  it  was  taken  by  the  con- 
federate forces.    At  once  a  private  chapel  was  set  apart  in  the  north- 
west wing  of  the  castle  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Fermo.     The  chapel,  strange  to  say,  is  nearly 
perfect  to  this  day — the  holy  water  font,  the  stuccoed  and  decorated 
walls,  the  hooks  for  tapestry  are  all  there  as  when  the  Nuncio  left 
that  district,  and  came  in  triumph  to  Limerick  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Benburb  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.     Bunratty  castle  would,  in  its 
day,  contain  ten  thousand  men.     Just  now  in  a  wing  of  the  castle  is 
a  lodging  or  barrack  for  the  constabulary.    During  1798  the  Studdert 
family  lived  in  it.     It  is  a  wonderful  stronghold,  noble  even  now. 
The  bared  arm  and  dagger  of  the  O'Briens  is  cut  in  stone  over  the 
doorway  of  the  chapel,  in  a  crest  quite  perfect  to  this  day.     The 
reduction  of  this  castle  by  the  Confederate  army  rejoiced  all    true 
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hearts  in  Limerick.     However,  these  bright  days  were  speedily  to  be 
followed  by  gloomy  and  disastrous  ones. 

DIS8KNSION,    THE   BAKE   OP   IRELAND, 

was  being  sown  broadcast  all  this  time.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  ruin  was  in  the  near  future,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Nuncio 
and  his  followers  could  not  remove  the  evil,  &c.  The  generals,  including 
Castlehaven  and  others,  became  false  to  their  colours.  Portions  of  the 
north  alone  were  reliable.  The  question  of  Ormonde's  peace  was 
uppermost  on  every  lip  that  breathed  of  compromise.  Meanwhile  the 
Nuncio  left  Limerick  for  Waterford,  where  the  great  congregation  of  the 
clergy  had  been  assembled  ;  and  from  Waterford  he  wrote  on  the  llth 
August,  1646,  among  other  matters  of  perhaps  much  vital  interest  and 
importance,  recommending  Dr.  Walter  Lynch,  Chief  Vicar  of  Tuam, 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Clonfert,  and  he  says  :  "  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  removing  Dr.  Plunket  from  the  See  of  Ardagh,"  &c.  He  gives  a 
further  report  to  Rome  on  the  Irish  Churches,  and  of  one  most  re- 
markable man  who  was  martyred  in  our  streets  of  Limerick  soon 
afterwards  by  Ireton,  he  says  :  "  The  Bishop  of  Emly  lies  insensible 
in  his  bed,  and  must,  therefore,  have  a  coadjutor ;  and  of  this  office  no 
one  can  be  more  worthy  than  Terence  O'Brien,  who  besides  has  a 
claim  for  some  remuneration  from  the  Catholic  cause,  as  the  mandate 
of  the  clergy  will  testify."  Emly-street  is  one  of  our  Limerick  streets. 
The  house  in  which  the  sainted  martyr  and  incorruptible  patriot,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Emly,  Terence  O'Brien,  resided,  was  shown  some  years 
ago  to  those  who  used  to  visit  Emly  street;  but  you  have  in  the 
graphic  picture  before  you,  painted  by  Mr.  Dawes,  a  first-class 
artist,  of  Bradford,  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Henry  Bourke,  of  Limerick, 
the  exact  representation  of  the  castle  house  of  Limerick,  in  which 
Ireton,  the  heartless  murderer  of  Terence  O'Brien,  breathed  out  his 
last  breath,  or,  as  De  Burgo,  in  the  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  more 
plainly,  if  not  more  charitably,  describes  it,  "  spewed  out  his  ignomi- 
nious soul  into  hell."  The  picture  represents  "  Ireton's  house,"  or, 
as  it  was  called,  the  "  Castle  House  "  As  it  now  is,  the  lower  story 
is  occupied  by  two  humble  shops,  one  of  which  is  rented  by  a  quaint 
and  curious  old  resident,  Mr.  Smyth,  who  sells  "  sweets,"  and  who 
takes  great  delight  in  telling  of  the  strength  of  the  house,  which,  he 
relates,  is  likely  to  stand  two  thousand  years !  It  is  near  the  old 
Exchange,  and  close  to  the   Cathedral  of   St.  Mary's,  and   tourists 
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throng  to  see   it.     From  Waterford,   on   the   16th  of  August,   the 
Nuncio  writes  again  to  the  same  that  the  regulations  had  reached  of 

OBMONDE'S   PEACE   CONCLUDED, 

and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month  of  September  he  writes  to 
the  same  Cardinal  Pamphili,  making  a  deplorable  complaint  of  the 
distracted  and  disturbed  state  of  the  country  since  the  departure  of 
the  Dean  of  Fermo.      ..."  Father  Scarampi,"  he  adds,  "  is  now 
in  Limerick,  sent  there  by  the  clergy,  but  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  among  the  citizens,  who  are  of 
Ormonde's  party."      Dr.  Thomas  Arthur,   author  of  the  Fee  Book, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  among  those  greatly  in  favour  of  the  peace.     Wo  shall  im- 
mediately   see    how   the    announcement  of    this    lamentable    peace 
was   received  in   Limerick,   and  how  the  citizens  and  clergy,   fired 
with  indignation  on   account  of   it,   rose  as   one  man  against  the 
proclamation  of    the   baneful  tidings.       On  this   subject    the  par- 
ticulars given  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Ferns, 
Ac.,  from  Walter  Lynch,  Vicar  Capitular  of  Tuam,  and  Warden  of 
Galway,  and  printed  at  pp.  697-8  of  tl  The  Aphorismical  Discovery," 
already  quoted,  are  characteristic.     We  have  not  space  or  time  for 
more  than  an  extract  from  this  letter.     .     .     .     Father  Lynch  says : 
"  And  having  some  notice  that  neither  my  Lord  Bishop  was  come,  and 
that  Sergeants  of  Armes  and  proclamators  were  gone  before  us,  but 
noe  peace  as  yet  proclaimed,  I  posted  to  Lymerick,  hoping  to  be  ther 
and  give  the  cleargie  and  corporation  both  notice  of  your  decrees  and 
excommunications,  as  alsoe  reasons  for  your  proceedings.     With  in- 
tention to  devert  any  suddaine  resolucion  of  the  Councell  of  Lymerick 
in  proclaiming  that  peace,  totus  sudore  madens,  et  in  ardentissimo 
sole  vix  viribus  et  in  corpore  subsistens,  I  arrived  at  my  lodgings  in 
the  said  citie  sed  respirare  locus  non  f  uit,  when  all  the  best  of  the 
cleargie  and  venerable  fathers  of  the  place  came  to  my  lodgings,  and 
were  so  joyful  of  my  commeing,  as  if  I  had  fallen  from  heaven  to 
them.     I  would  not  take  any  leisure  to  refresh,  or  with  corporall  food 
to  repaire  my  tyred  bodie,  but  I  must  satisfie  their  fervant  desires 
and  shew  them  your  printed  decree,  the  comminatorie  excommuni- 
cation against  the  commissioners  of  peace,  and  the  reasons  for  our 
decree  de  perjurio  and  the  disquisitis  articulorum,  which  I  have  com- 
posed in  Latin,  and  delivered  my  Lord  Nuncius"  The  letter  goes  into 
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strange  particulars  of  Dominick  Fanning,  Dr.  White,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Arthur,  the  two  last  mentioned  of  whom  argued  with  the  writer 
against  the  excommunication ;  his  advice  to  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  to  stand  together  and  resist  the  proclamation  of  the 
peace,  and  finally  the  announcement  by  Fanning  to  the  writer 
that  the  majority  of  the  Council  had  pronounced  for  the  peace* 
and  were  about  going  out  "  in  their  gownes  to  proclaim  it." 
The  letter  then  proceeds :  "  The  clergie  with  excellent  zeale  and 
alacritie  ran  fourth,  and  so  would  the  Commons,  and  all  best  affected, 
that  flocking  to  the  mayor's  house,  they  flung  a  shewere  of  stones 
against  his  windowes,  broke  his  windowe  glasses,  broke  his  doores, 
and  wounded  both  mayor  and  his  men  that  stood  in  defence,  took  his 
rodd  of  office  from  him,  which  they  have  given  by  unanimous  consent 
to  Mr.  Dominick  Fanning.  They  banged  and  knocked  some  of  the 
neuters,  aldermen  and  councillors  ;  to  one  they  gave  such  a  rap  on  his 
pate  that  well  he  escaped  with  life.  Some  of  the  cleargie  in  this 
tumult,  which  continued  a  long  while,  were  hurt,  manny  hier  and  ther 
wounded  (but  by  the)  speciall  Providence  of  God,  none  hurt  to  death 
or  killed.  That  generous,  uprightfull,  and  active  Mr.  Fanning  re- 
ceived a  scarr  in  his  hand.  The  people  in  this  heare  went  directly  to 
the  lodgings  where  the  King  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  weare,  and  pulled 
them  down  the  staires,  wounded  the  Sergeant  in  three  places ;  both 
narrowly  escaped."  This  was  a  row  with  a  vengeance;  and  in 
Mary -street,  Nicholas-street,  in  Broad-street,  by  John's  Gate,  it 
must  have  created  a  strong  sensation.  Fanning  had  to  conceal 
himself  from  Ireton's  vengeance  soon  after,  bnt  he  was  taken,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  a  servant,  and  executed.  From  the  maps  we  have 
of  Limerick,  as  it  then  was — counterpart  of  maps  made  by  the  French 
engineers,  who  were  soon  afterwards  in  Limerick,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  Mr.  Alderman  Lane  Joynt  had 
got  copied,  and  from  his  copy,  lent  to  me  for  a  literary  purpose  some 
years  ago,  I  had  these  maps  made  by  Mr.  Hourigan,  a  clever  artist 
— one  may  judge  the  size  and  shape  of  the  city  in  those  days.  In  my 
History  of  Limerick  the  particulars  of  this  event  are  fully  given,  but 
so  replete  in  detail  is  the  warden's  letter,  I  have  quoted  so  much  of  it 
as  will  interest  you.  We  must  hasten  over  this  "  strange  and  eventful 
history,"  and  bring  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  within  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possible.     The  Nuncio  appears  no  more  in  our  ancient 
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city  He  leaves  Limerick,  returns  to  the  "  marble  city" — a  city  crowded 
with  the  noblest  associations  of  Faith  and  Fatherland— and  from 
Kilkenny  and  other  places  in  Ireland  he  writes  to  Borne  of  the  fearful 
divisions  which  prevail  to  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  and  the  blighting  of 
his  best  hopes.  Ormonde's  peace  with  Inchiquin  was  the  turning 
point  against  the  Nuncio  and  his  mission,  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Irish  nation.  This  fatal  peace  was  concluded  against  the 
will  of  the  Nuncio,  of  O'Neill,  and  the  chiefs  and  members  of  the  old 
Irish  party,  against  reason,  and  justice,  and  fair  play  to  the  Nuncio  and 
the  old  Irish  party  and  their  generals ;  because  up  to  the  proclamation 
of  that  fatal  peace  the  Nuncio  had  obtained  many  victories,  became 
possessed  of  Athlone,  "  the  key  of  Ireland,"  and  of  the  Shannon, 
besides  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Waterford,  &c.  The  Nuncio  put  in- 
terdicts on  the  churches  everywhere  the  peace  was  received,  including 
Galway,  where  the  citizens  became  chicken-hearted  for  a  season.  When 
leaving  Kilkenny  he  put  an  interdict  on  all  places  of  worship  there, 
and  an  excommunication  against  all  persons  who  should  adhere  to  the 
peace  which  Ormonde  had  made  with  Inchiqnin.  He  imprisoned  many 
of  the  principal  men  among  the  confederates,  and  bore  with  a  high  and 
resolute  hand  on  those  who  bartered  their  privileges,  and  blasted  their 
hopes  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In  this  peace,  as  it  is  called,  of  forty-six, 
there  was  an  article  by  which  it  was  left  to  the  Confederate  Catholics 
to  name  certain  persons  for  general  officers,  to  whom  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  to  give  certain  commissions.  The  peace  of  forty-eight,  two 
years  after,  was  the  final  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Nuncio.  Castle- 
haven  says  (p.  86)  :  "What  agreement  there  was  between  his  j£x« 
cellency  and  my  Lord  Inchiquin  I  know  not,  but  I  am  sure  that  In- 
chiquin demanded  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  obtained,  all  Munster 
for  the  recruiting  and  strengthening  of  his  army.  The  peace  of  forty- 
eight  shrouded  the  nation  in  darkness  and  woe,  and  brought  irre- 
trievable ruin  on  the  land,  making  what  was  bad  worse,  and  proving 
the  destructive  poison  of  division."  It  reddened  the  chapter  of  our 
country's  woes,  and  fastened  a  chain  on  Ireland  which  rankles  and  eats 
into  the  marrow  at  the  present  moment.  "Tho  Nuncio  shipped  himself 
for  France,  and  so  to  his  own  country,"  Castlehaven,  with  the  spiteful 
malignity  of  a  treacherous  and  cold-hsarted  deceiver,  adds :  "  after  he 
had  broken  the  Confederacy,  and  imprisoned  most  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  with  others  that  would  not  submit  unto  him,  and  also  had 
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been  the  cause  of  shedding  the  blood  of  many  thousands,  slain  in 
fighting  his  battles  and  parties,  all  which  concluded  with  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Irish  nation,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom."  From  the  excommunication  the 
Supreme  Council,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  whole  nation,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.  Far  otherwise  is 
the  report  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  of  Monsignor  Binuccini,  after  his 
return  to  Eome,  to  the  Pontiff  Innocent— a  document  of  transcendant 
power,  searching  in  its  truth  and  in  its  assertion,  triumphant  in  its 
vindication.  In  this  able  document  he  summarises  in  thirty -four  para- 
graphs the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  gives  substantial  reasons  for 
withdrawing  from  a  cause  which  was  betrayed  by  its  professing  friends 
and  sold  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  its  advocates.  This  cause  strove 
to  advance  the  struggles  of  the  royalists  with  a  loyal  devotion,  and  to 
uphold  faith  and  fatherland  with  a  martyr's  courage.  The  vacillation 
of  some,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  and  energy  and  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  others,  irretrievably  shipwrecked  the  cause  and  left  the 
nation  worse  than  when  it  entered  into  the  conflict.  The  country  was 
shortly  afterwards  victimised,  decimated,  drained  by  the  regicides  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton — the  regicides  and  their  right  hand  man,  the 
infamous  Morrough,  the  base  Inchiquin,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  a  principality  in  Thomond,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
obtained  enormous  grants  in  land,  &c.  The  general  assembly,  in  1047, 
culminated  in  the  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  Confederation. 
When  Ireton  came,  the  Bishop  of  Emly  was  murdered  on  the  scaffold 
in  our  streets  for  his  love  of  country.  Blood  flowed  like  water  in  the 
channels  of  our  highways.  During  three  days  and  three  nights  a 
hellish  ruffian  soldiery  ran  riot  through  our  lanes  and  alleys ;  neither 
age  nor  sex,  nor  profession,  nor  station  was  spared ;  and  within  the 
past  few  months  the  bleached  bones  of  many  hundreds  of  the  mas- 
sacred have  been  dug  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  the  white 
enamelled  teeth  firm  in  the  sockets  shewing  that  the  victims  met  the 
sword  of  the  exterminator  in  the  heyday  of  life.  All  was  suffered  for 
faith  and  fatherland.  A  prolific  crop  of  mart}  rdom  was  sown ;  and 
it  has  come  up  in  two  centuries  afterwards  in  greater  strength,  in  the 
full  vindication  and  glory  of  the  ancient  faith,  which  never  shone  out 
with  greater  splendour  than  now ;  but  our  country,  alas  !  groans 
aloud  and  bleeds  as  yet  at  every  pore  in  its  social  and  political  6tate. 
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God  grant  that  a  healthier  and  more  wholesome  system  of  Govern- 
ment will  at  long  length  try  the  experiment  of  making  "Ireland 
what  she  ought  to  be,"  of  undoing  the  wrongs,  the  miseries,  the 
terrors  of  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  the  Cromwellians,  the  Williamites, 
and  the  Georgian  iron  rule.  You  will  now  allow  me  to  say  a  parting 
word  in 

CONOLITSION. 

I  have  now  in  a  crude  and  hasty  manner,  and  within  the  narrow 
limit  of  time  afforded  me,  executed  the  task  which  my  venerated 
friend,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  the  accomplished  and  erudite 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  has  imposed  upon  me,  and  shewn  you,  my 
friends,  some  reason  why  we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  contented  and 
happy,  whilst  I  express  a  hope  that  the  horison  will  improve,  and 
that  the  unfortunate  land  which  is  dear  to  our  affections,  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  of  our  race,  the  land  of  the  round  tower,  of  the  cromleah, 
of  the  cross,  of  song,  of  story,  of  tradition,  the  land  above  all  others 
of  this  earth  which  we  love  the  most— our  fatherland — may  arise 
from  the  slough  of  despond  and  become  prosperous  under  brighter 
and  better  auspices.  The  lesson  which  division  and  dissension 
impart,  which  we  have  been  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  should 
be  taken  to  heart  and  profited  by,  and  every  effort  made  to  expel 
division  from  our  hearths  and  homes,  our  societies  and  meetings, 
our  hearts  and  souls.  And,  brothers,  all  loyal  to  the  throne  and 
obedient  to  the  law,  we  shall  love  our  country"  and  our  faith  the 
more,  and  in  eartnestness  of  an  abiding  fervor  let  us  pray  for  Ireland, 
Esto  Perpetual 


THE  PRIORY  AND  PARISH  OP  KILLEIGH. 
BY  REV.  M.  COMERFORD,  P.P.,  MONASTEREVAN. 
The  parish  of  Killeigh  is  situate  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Philipstown,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Geashill.  It  consists  of  the  union 
of  the  former  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts  of  Killeigh,  Bally- 
keane,  and  Geashill.  This  district  is  noted  in  both  the  secular  and 
still  more  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Irelaud.  The  name  of 
Killeigh  is  common  with  another  ecclesiastical  establishment  which, 
according  to  Colgan,  was  situate  in  East  Breifny.  The  Killeigh  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned  is  situated  in  Ofalia,  ^mys^always 
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distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  addition  droma  foda.  Achadh- 
droma-foda  signifies  the  field  of  the  long  ridge,  and  Cill  was  prefixed 
after  St.  Sincheall  had  erected  his  church  there.  The  name,  as  Dr. 
O*  Donovan  adds,  is  very  descriptive  of  the  locality,  for  a  remarkable, 
long,  low  druim  or  ridge  extends  south-westwards,  immediately  over 
the  village  of  Killeigh.  The  entire  of  the  ancient  Ofalia,  from  Slieve 
Bloom  to  the  Hill  of  Allen,  and  from  the  Sugar-loaf  hill  to  the  Great 
Heath  is  a  plain  nearly  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  sea,  and 
the  droma- foda,  though  not  high,  becomes  a  remarkable  feature  in  so 
level  a  district.     (Note  to  Four  Masters). 

St.  Sinell,  or  Senchell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  his  time,  founded  a  Monastery  of  Killeigh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  This  monastery  became  afterwards  known  as  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Canons  Kegular  of  St.  Augustine.  St. 
Senchell,  who  is  stated  by  some,  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
reason,  to  have  been  St.  Patrick's  first  convert,  was  the  son  of 
Kennfinnain,  and  grandson  of  Inchad,  or  Finchada,  of  the  royal  blood 
of  Leinster  (Colgan,  Trias  Thaum).  The  father  of  the  saint  was 
ninth  in  descent  from  Cathair  Mor,  monarch  of  Ireland.  It  is  related 
that  St.  Ailbe,  of  Emly,  presented  him  a  cell,  in  which  he  had  himself 
lived  for  some  time,  at  Cluain  Dumh  (now  Clane,  County  Kildare). 
We  find  St.  Senchell  afterwards  at  Killeigh,  where  he  founded  a 
monastery  which  in  course  of  time  became  very  celebrated.  In  order 
to  distinguish  him  from  another  St.  Senchell,  a  relative  of  his,  who 
lived  with  him  at  Killeigh  (and  who  is  styled  Bishop  in  the  litany  of 
St.  JDngus),  he  is  usually  called  senior.  Having  lived  to  a  good  old 
ago,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  a.d.  549,  in  his  monastery  at 
Killeigh,  and  was  interred  tbere.  Petrie  states  that  St.  Kieran  and 
the  two  Senchells  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  in  5491  (Bound 
Towers,  p.  436).     In  the  Litany  of  St.  Aengus  Ceile  De,  written  in 

!  The  Irish  Annalists  relate  that  in  the  year  1163  "  Glendalough  was  burned 
with  the  house  of  Kieran,  the  house  of  Kevin,  and  the  Church  of  the  two  Sen- 
chells." Commenting  on  this  passage,  Petrie  writes :  "  I  ain  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  the  unnamed  Church  to  the  S.  of  St.  Kevin' h  house  (at  Glendalough) 
ia  that  called  by  the  Annalists  '  The  Regies  of  the  two  Senchells.'  I  may  add 
that  we  may  infer,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  all  these  buildings 
were  of  contemporaneous  age,  and  that,  if  not  erected  by  the  persons  whose 
names  tbey  bore,  those  called  after  St.  Kieran  and  the  two  Senchells  were  erected 
by  St.  Kevin  in  their  honor,  as,  though  they  were  all  contemporaneous,  and 
Kevin  was  the  dearest  friend  of  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise,  he  survived  both  him 
and  the  Senchells  more  than  sixty  years,  having  lived,  according  to  Tighernagh, 
to  the  extraordinary  ago  of  129." — Fetre's  Round  Towers  <J*c,  ut  supra. 
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a.b.  799,  we  have  evidence  of  the  celebrity  and  holiness  to  which  this 
religious  establishment  had  attained.  "Thrice  fifty  holy  bishops, 
with  twelve  pilgrims,  under  Senchell  the  elder,  a  priest ;  Senchell,  the 
younger,  a  bishop  ;  and  the  twelve  bishops  who  settled  in  Cill  Achaidh 
Dromfota  in  Hy-Failghi.  These  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  of 
Cil  Achaidh : — Three  Budocis,  three  Canocis,  Morgini,  six  Vedgonis, 
six  Beuanis,  six  Bibis,  nine  Glonalis,  nine  Ercocinis,  nine  Grucimnis, 
twelve  Uennocis,  twelve  Contumanis,  twelve  Onocis,  Senchilli,  Britanus 
from  Britain,  Cerrui,  from  Armenia.  All  these  I  invoke  unto  my  aid 
through  Jesus  Christ."  And  again : — "  The  twelve  Conchennaighi, 
with  the  two  Senchills  in  Cill  Achaidh.  I  invoke  unto  my  aid 
through  Jesus  Christ."  (I.  E.  Record,  vol.  3,  p.  385  and  468).  The 
learned  editor  of  this  litany  (which  he  copied  from  an  MS.  in  the 
archives  of  St.  Isidore's  at  Rome),  in  a  note  on  the  eight  monastic 
rules  of  the  early  Irish  Saints  extant,  writes  as  follows : — "  We  may 
add  that  we  have  ourselves  discovered  another,  somewhat  different 
from  these,  in  the  St.  Isidore  MS.  from  which  this  litany  is  published, 
and  we  regret  that  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  laying  it 
before  our  readers.  It  is  entitled — The  Pious  Rules  and  Practices  of 
the  School  of  Senchil.  This  was  Senchil,  surnamed  the  Elder.  The 
Rules  and  Practices  are  38  in  number.  When  we  say  that  an  ardent 
desire  of  hearing,  and  offering  up  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and 
frequent  confession  were  amongst  the  rules  and  practices  of  a  school 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  we  have 
said  enough  to  prove  under  what  system  of  education  Ireland  became 
'  auother  name  for  piety,  and  learning  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.'  "-(/.  JS.  BecorJ,  Vol  3,  p.  394-5.) 

ANNALS   OF   THE   MONASTERY   OF    HOLY   CBOSS,    KILLElOH. 

A  D.  548.  St.  Senchell  the  Elder,  son  of  Ceanannan,  Abbot  of  Cill- 
Achaidh-Droma-foda,  died  on  the  26th  day  of  March.  Thirty  and 
three  hundred  years  was  the  length  of  his  life — Four  Masters.  C>lgau 
(AA.  SS.  p.  747),  thinks  this  number  should  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  In  the  Mart.  Tal.  wo  find  at  26th  March,  "  Sinchelli,  Abb. 
Chilli  Achaidh;"  and  at  25th  June,  "  Sinchell  Cilli  Achaidh."  The 
former  refers  to  St.  Senchell,  Senior,  the  latter  to  St.  Senchell,  Junior. 

"A.D.  741.  Maelanfaidh,  of  Cill-achaidh-Dromafoda,  died."— lour 
Masters. 

"  AD.  762.  Cubran,  Abbot  of  Cill-achaidh,  <%lti^$(5o 
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"A.D.    791.  (recte.  796,  O'D.)    Seanchan,   Abbot  of  Cillaehaidh- 

Droma-foda,  and  of  Birra,  died.— Ibid. 

"  A.D.  795.  Fairdhealbhach,  Abbot  of  Cill  Ac  jaidh,  died.— Ibid. 

"A.D.  800  (recte  805,  O'D.).     Cill  Achaidh  was.  burned  with  its 

new  oratory. — j.bid.    In  Annals  of  Ulster,  a  d.  804,  Cill  Achaidh  cum 
Oratorio  novo  ardescit. 

"  A.D.  803  (recte  808  O'D.).  Faelghus,  Abbot,  of  Cill- Achaidh, 
died. — Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  807.  Died,  St.  Tighernach,  Abbot  of  Killeigh.— Mac 
Geoghegan. 

"830.  Died  Ceallagh  McFynaghty,  Abbot  of  Killeigh.— lb  id. 

"  A.D.  840.  The  destruction  of  Cill-Achaidh-Droma-foda,  by  the 
foreigners. — Four  Masters.  , 

"A.D.  843.  An  array  was  led  by  the  foreigners  of  Ath-Cliath 
(the  Danes  of  Dublin)  to  Cluana-anDobhair,  and  burned  the  fold  of 
Cill  Achaidh.  "Nuadhat,  son  of  Saiger,  was  martyred  by  theni." — 
(Four  Masters).  Colgan  refers  to  this  event  in  A  A.  SS.  p.  373;  and 
at  the  year  938  it  is  recorded  that  "  Flann-TJa-Athail  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  Cluan-an-Dobhair.,, — (Four  Masters).  Cluana-an-Dobhair, 
above  referred  to,  is  stated  by  O'Donovan  to  be  a  district  near 
Killeigh.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  identify  it,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  is  identical  with  Urney,  referred  to  later  on,  for  which 
district  Clonatogher  is  another  appellation  at  the  present  day. 

"ID.  871.  Died,  St.  Moylervayn,  Abbot  of  Killeghie,  and  of  the 
Churches  of  Tihelly  (i.e.,  Teagh-Teilli,  the  house  of  Teilli,  now 
Tihelly  P.  of  Durrow,  King's  Co. — O'Donovan),  and  Disert-Derinot" 
(Castledermott,  Co.  Kildare). — MacGeoghegan. 

"  A.D.  872.  Donogh  MacMoylduin,  Abbot  of  Killealga,  was  this 
year  slain  in  battle  by  the  Danes.—  MacGeoghegan. 

"  A.D.  937.  The  men  of  Munster,  under  Ceallachan,  King  of 
Munster,  plundered  the  churches  of  Cluain-eidhnach  (Clonenagh, 
Queen's  County),  and  Cillachaidh.  —  Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  938.  Coibhdeanach,  Abbot  of  Cillachaidh,  was  drowned 
in  the  sea  of  Delginis  Cualann  (Dalkey  O'D.),  while  fleeing  from  the 
foreigners. — Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  949.  Died,  Reaghtaury,  Abbot  of  Killeachie."— Mac 
Geogliegan.  The  Four  Masters  place  his  death  three  years  later,  and 
style  him  Bishop. 

"  A.D.  952,  Reachtabhra,  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Cillachaidh  died. 
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"  A.D.  982.  Aedh  TTa-Mothrain  (Hugh  O'Moran)  successor  of  the 
two  Sinchells  (i.e.9  Abbot  of  Killeigh),  died. — Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  1080.  Numbers  of  the  men  of  Teathbha,  of  Muinter- 
GearadhaiD,  and  of  the  Cairbre-men  came  upon  a  plundering  expe- 
dition into  Ui-Failghe,  and  they  arrived  at  the  Ternion  of  Cill-achaidh- 
The  Ui-Failghe  overtook  them  and  slew  Guillaniuire  Ua-Ciardha, 
Ijordof  Cairbre  and  Aedh,  grandson  of  Dubhghall  Mac-Fhinnbharr 
Chief  of  Muintir-Geradhain  (Muintergeran,  N.  of  County  Longford 
— O'D.)  and  others  of  the  nobility  besides  them." — Four  Masters. 
This  attack  upon  Killeigh  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise : — 

"A.D.  1078  (recte  1080,  O'D.)  The  people  of  Teaffa  came  to  the 
Termyn-land  of  Killeachie  in  Affalie,  and  preyed  and  spoiled  the 
whole  Termyn-land,  and  also  killed  Gillamorie  O'Keyrga,  King  of 
Carbrey,  and  the  son  of  Mac  Fynbarr,  chief  of  the  O'Gerans,  with 
many  others." 

The  Four  Masters  have  the  following  entry  : — 

"A.D.  1085.  Finn,  son  of  Gussan,  son  of  Gorman,  Bishop  of 
Cill-dara,  died  at  Cill-Achaidh."  And  Ware  (Bishops  of  Kildare) 
states  that  "  Finn,  son  of  Gussan,  died  at  Achonry  in  1085."  Ware, 
at  the  year  1160,  states  that  "  Fian  (MacTiarchan)  O'Gorman,  Abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Greenwood,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  died  at  Killeigh, 
and  was  there  buried."  The  similarity  of  the  names  would  incline 
one  to  suspect  a  mistake  here,  and  to  believe  that  these  entries  really 
refer  to  the  same  person.  A  Bishop  of  Kildare  of  this  name  is  given 
amongst  the  Prelates  who  assisted  at  the  Synod  of  Kells,  which  met 
on  the  9th  March,  1  Lt52,  as  appears  from  the  list  taken  by  Keating 
from  the  Annals  of  Clonenagh  (See  Lanigan,  vol.  4,  p.  140).  This 
would  then  appear  to  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  died  at 
Killeigh,  and  is  interred  there. 

"A.D.  1163.  Gillabrighte  Ua-Dimusaigh  (O'Dempsy),  successor 
to  the  two  Senchills  (*  e.f  Abbot  of  Killeigh)  died."— Four  Masters. 
And  the  same  authority  records  that  in  this  same  year  "  the  church 
of  the  two  Senchells  was  burned." 

"  A.D.  1421.  Murrough  O'Connor,  Lord  of  Offaly,  a  man  who 
had  gained  many  victories  over  those  English  and  Irish  who  opposed 
him,   after  vanquishing  the  world  and  the  devil,   died  at  his  own 
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mansion  seat,1  and  was  interred  in  the  monastery  of  Killeigh." — Fou* 
Masters.  Another  entry  at  the  same  date  records  that  "O'Conor 
Faly  retired  among  the  friars  of  the  monastery  of  Killeigh,  and  took 
the  habit  of  a  friar.  O'Conor  was  (only)  one  month  among  the  friars 
when  he  died,  after  a  well  spent  life."  These  two  entries  appear  to 
refer  to  the  same  individual. 

"A.D.  1458.  O'Conor  Faly,  Calvagh  More,  son  of  Murrough- 
namadhman  (i.e.,  Morgan  of  the  Defeats),  Lord  of  OfFaly,  a  man  who 
never  refused  the  countenance  of  man  (whose  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  all  without  exception,  CTD.),  and  who  had  won  more  wealth 
from  his  English  and  Irish  enemies  than  any  lord  in  Leinster,  died, 
and  Con  O'Conor,  his  son,  was  elected  in  his  place  before  his  father 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Killeigh." — Four  Masters. 

An  Inquisition,  taken  15  days  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  11th 
Elizab.,  finds  that  Phelim  O'Connor,  the  last  Abbot,  was  seized  of  the 
Abbey,  &c,  containing  half  an  acre  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall ; 
also,  an  orchard  and  three  gardens,  with  three  messuages,  124  acres  of 
arable  land,  three  of  meadow  or  moor,  thirty-four  of  pasture,  and 
three  of  wood  and  underwood,  in  Fentyre  and  Killeigh;  annual  value 
of  each  acre,  besides  reprises,  two  pence  halfpenny ;  a  small  plot  of 
ground  in  the  town  of  Ky Heigh,  whereon  was  formerly  a  mill  with  a 
water-course  ;  three  messuages  and  six  cottages  in  Dunfeigh  ;  20  acres 
of  arable  land,  called  Channon's  land,  and  seven  acres  of  pasture  and 
moor  in  Dunfeigh  aforesaid;  annual  value  of  each  acre,  besides 
reprises,  two  pence  halfpenny.  The  said  Abbot  was  also  possessed  of 
the  following  rectories: — Killeigh,  with  the  chapels  of  Fentyre  and 
Killeigh;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  17s.  6d  ;  Ballykeane  :  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  40s. ;  Urney,  annual  value,  besides  reprises, 
12d. ;  a  chapel  in  Tyrine,  with  three  acres  of  glebe  ;  annual  value  of 
each  acre,  two  pence  halfpenny.  The  said  rectory  of  Ballykeane  ex- 
tendeth  into  the  townlands  of  Ballykeane,  Enaghan,  Kilconye,  Cor- 
ballie,  Urney,  Ballinboher,  Aghenanoghe,  Clonyghgawny,  Clony- 
gawniebeg,  Tiren,  Backecrewe,  and  Sharaneure."—  Chief  Remem- 
brancer. 

l  The  Bite  of  one  of  O  Dem^y's  Castles  is  pointed  out  at  Ballykeane,  about 
six  miles  N.W.  of  Portarlington  j  and  not  far  from  his  Castle,  on  the  verge  of  a 
bog,  is  a  curious  entrenchment  called  the  Sconce,  said  to  be  the  fortification  that 
dcf<  nded  Lord  Clonmaliere's  house.  O'Dempsy  also  obtained  possession  of  Lea 
Castle,  originally  built  ly  the  Filzgtrolds.— (O'Donovan— Xote  to  i.  M.M.) 
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June  28th,  18th  Elizabeth.  This  monastery,  with  three  messuages, 
six  cottages,  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  and  seven  of  pasture,  in  the 
town  of  Donfeigh,  in  this  county,  with  the  tithes,  &c,  were  granted 
for  ever,  in  capite,  to  John  Lee,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  45s.  6d.  And, 
16th  May,  1578.  This  abbey,  with  all  its  temporal  possessions,  <fcc., 
were  granted  to  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  his  heirs,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  33s.  4d.,  he  to  maintain  one  able  horseman. — 
(Auditor  General).  Another  Inquisition,  taken  20th  Feb,  1582,  too 
long  for  insertion,  may  be  seen  in  Monast.  Hib ,  amongst  the 
Addenda. 

An  Act  of  Settlement,  dated  7th  Feb.,  19th  Chas.  II.,  confirms 
to  Francis  Lye  (son  of  John),  of  Rathbride,  Esq.,  "  the  scite,  circuit, 
and  precinct  of  the  late  monastery  or  priory  house  of  ye  Order  of  ye 
Holy  Crosse  of  KiUeigh  (here  the  details  are  set  forth) — To  hold  for 
ever,  as  ye  same  were  granted  and  confirmed  to  him  by  patent  dated 
10th  May,  15th  Chas.  II.,  the  premises  to  be  held  under  the  same 
rents,  tenures  and  services,  as  are  reserved  in  said  patent " 

A  portion  of  this  monastery  still  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
large  hall  or  chamber,  about  forty-two  feet  by"  eighteen,  and  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  It  is  arched  roughly  in  stone,  and  appears  to  have 
had  an  inner  roof  of  timber,  the  corbels  for  the  support  of  which  still 
remain.  There  is  a  large  circular- headed  aperture  at  the  east  end, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  window  of  the  apartment.  A 
doorway  at  the  N.W.  corner  led  to  this  chamber,  and  also  to  a  stone 
stair  in  the  solid  W.  wall.  The  upper  story,  to  which  this  gave 
access,  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feet  of  masonry. 
Some  stone  windows  of  Gothic  design,  appearing  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  this  portion  of  the  building,  have  been  set  as  ornaments 
in  the  walls  of  an  adjoining  modern  residence.  A  transept  arch  of 
the  old  monastic  church  can  be  easily  traced  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
present  Protestant  church.  A  considerable  portion  of  an  extended 
circular  trench,  which  formerly  surrounded  this  Priory,  and  probably 
also  the  nunnery,  may  still  be  observed. 

The  adjoining  cemetery  is  the  resting  place  of  many  holy  and 
distinguished  personages.  The  graves  of  the  two  Saints  Senchel 
must  be  here-about,  and  also  the  sacred  dust  of  the  "  thrice  fifty  holy 
bishops,  with  twelve  pilgrims,  and  the  twelve  bishops  who  settled  in 
Cill  Achaedh  Dromon,"  invoked  in  the  litany  of  St.  Aengus.     Here 
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also  reposes  at  least  one  Bishop  of  Kildare,  Finn  MacTiercan,  or 
Tierian,  wbo  died,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Killeigh,  and  is  interred  there. 
The  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  Irish  families,  who  formerly  held 
sway  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  to  be  found  in  this  ehurch-yard,  viz.: 
The  tomb  of  the  O'Conors  Faly.  with  a  rough  marble  slab,  exhibiting 
a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  but  much  defaced,  beginning : — "  Hie 
jacet  Heroum  Claro  de  Stemmate  natus,  Donatus  Patriae  cura  dolorque 
suae.  Una  sepulta  jacet  tumulo  Donati  parentum,  casta,  pudica,  pia, 
haec  conjux,  materque  Johannis  necnon  Donati  mater." — (O  Donovan). 
Here  is  also  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Dempseys,  Chiefs  of  Clan- 
maliere.  The  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  last  who  bore  the  family 
title  is  as  follows : — "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Maxamilian  O'Dempsy, 
Lord  Viscount  Clanmaleere,  who  departed  the  30th  November,  1690," 
Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  the  O'Mollojs,  with  a  long  epitaph;  and 
the  monument  of  the  O'Duones,  chiefs  of  Hy  Began,  with  their  coat 
of  arms  elaborately  sculptured. 

FRANCISCAN   MONASTERY   AT    KILLEIQH. 

Of  this  religious  establishment  but  little  is  known.  In  the 
Annate  of  the  Four  Masters  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  "a.d. 
1393  the  Monastery  of  Kil  Achaidh,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  was 
erected  by  O* Conor  Faly  for  Franciscan  Friars  "  This  account  differs 
materially  from  that  given  by  Ware,  who  assigns  the  foundation  of 
this  house  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  He  also  records  that  "  Donald 
O'Bruin,  guardian  of  the  Minorites  of  Killeigh,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Clonmacnoise  in  1303.  After  his  election  he  had  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  14th  April,  1303,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporals  on  the 
24th  June  following.,, — {Ware* 8  Bishops).  At  the  general  suppres- 
sion this  monastery  was  granted  to  John  Allee  or  Lee.1 — (Harris's 
Ware.) 

A  portion  of  a  wall,  covered  with  ivy,  on  the  right  of  the  present 

!  In  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Kildare  there  is  a 
tomb  to  the  fauily  of  Lee  of  Rathbride,  upon  which,  considering  their  extensive 
absorption  of  Church  property,  one  is  rather  turprised  to  find  a  petition  for 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  John  Lye  of  Rathbride,  and  Amy  Fitzgerald,  his  wife, 
and  commending  their  souls  into  the  hands  of  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The 
inscription  runs  around  the  margin  as  follows : — oh  ate  pko  animajbvs  johannis 

LT  DE  BABBID    ARHIGER  BT   AMY    FITZQEUAID    VXOB   EJVS.  COMMENDAMV8  ANIMAS 

NOSTKis  in  MANwa  SALVAT0BI8  nustbi  je  sv,  chbisti.  And,  up  the  centre, 
nicoh  li  datum  vii  may  1612  johannis  ly.  The  State  Papers,  1603-10,  show 
that  John  Lye  of  R-ithbride  was  one  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the 
Co.  Kildare. 
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road  to  Tullamore,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  this  Monastery.  The 
road  passes  through  the  former  burial  ground.  The  Rev.  Janus 
Kinsella,  who  came  as  curate  to  the  parish  in  1819,  and  died  P.P.  in 
1859,  thus  writes:—" The  walls  have  been  pulled  down  at  different 
periods  for  building  about  the  village.  To  the  present  day  portions 
of  cut  stone,  appearing  to  be  the  bases  and  capitals  of  columns,  &c, 
are  to  be  seen  about  the  place.  Many  of  these  have  been  taken  away 
to  ornament  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  some  of  the  more  opulent  have 
worked  them  into  their  buildings.  When  first  I  took  notice  of  these 
venerable  ruins,  I  could  not  imagine  that  the  same  amount  of  de- 
struction could  have  been  effected  in  a  century  ! 

NUNNERY    OF   KILLEIGH. 

A  convent  for  Nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  was  founded 
at  Killeigh  by  the  family  of  Warren  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English. — (Allemande).  No  vestige  of  this  nunnery  remains.  In  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  it  is  recorded  that  "a.d.  1447  Pinola,  the 
daughter  of  Calvagh  O'Conor  Faly,  and  of  Margaret,1  daughter  of 

,  In  MacFirbis's  Annals  many  remarkable  traits  are  given  of  this  Margaret. 
Thus,  we  read  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  ut  C'otnpostella ;  and 
ah>o  how  the  English  of  Trim,  hating  taken  several  Irishmen,  her  neighbouis, 
prisoners,  and  her  lord  having  in  his  keeping  certiin  English  prisoners,  "  she 
went  to  Bealathatriin,  and  gave  all  the  Engli.-h  prisoners  for  MacGeoghcgan's 
son,  and  for  the  sons  of  Art,  and  that  unadvised  by  Calvagh,  and  she  brought 
them  home." — (  J/w.  Irish  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  1,  j?  212).  The  death  of  this  lady  is 
recorded  by  the  Four  Masters:  "a.d.  1451. — Margaret,  daughter  of  O'Carroll, 
and  wife  of  O'Conor  Faly,  the  best  woman  of  her  time  in  Ireland, — for  it  was 
she  who  had  given  two  invitations  of  hospitality  in  the  one  year  to  those  who 
sought  for  rewards  (i.e.,  poets,  minstrels,  and  members  of  mendic  int  oj  ders,  &c. 
— O'Donovan) — died,  after  the  victory  of  Unction  and  Penance,  triumphant  over 
the  world  and  the  devil;  and  l'helim  O'Conor,  eon  of  Calvagh  by  this  Margaret, 
and  heir  to  the  lordship  of  Offaly,  a  man  of  great  tame  and  renown,  died,  being 
for  a  long  time  ill  of  a  decline.  Only  one  night  intervened  between  the  deaths 
of  both."  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  two  feasts  to  the  literati  of 
Ireland,  above  referred  to,  one  of  which  took  place  at  Killeigh,  and  the  other  at 
Rathangan,  Co.  Kildare,  is  given  by  that  lady's  enthusiastic  panegyrist,  Duald 
MacFirbis :  "  a.d.  1451 — A  grations  yeare  this  yeare  was,  though  the  glory  and 
sok.ce  of  the  Irish  was  sett,  but  the  glory  of  heaven  was  amplifi  »d  and  extolled 
therein;  and  although  this  is  a  year  of  grace  (Jubilee)  with  the  Koman  Church, 
it  is  an  ungratious  and  unglorious  year  to  all  the  leurned  of  Ireland,  both 
philosophers,  poets,  guests,  strangers,  religious  persons,  soiildie  8,  mendicant  or 
pcore  orders,  and  to  all  manner  and  sorts  of  the  poor  in  Ireland;  also  fur  the 
general  support  of  their  maintenance's  decease,  to  wit,  Margarett.  daughter  of 
Thady  O'Carroll.  King  of  Ely,  O'Conor  Faly,  Calvagh'b  wife.  It  is  she  that  twice 
in  one  year  proclaimed  to  and  commonly  invited  (t,  in  the  dark  dayes  of  the 
yeare,  to  wit,  on  the  ieast  day  of  Da  Sinchcll,  in  Killachy),  all  persons,  both 
Irish  and  >cottish,  or  rather  Albaines,  to  two  general  feasts  of  bestowing  both 
meate  and  money es,  with  all  manner  of  gifts,  whereunto  gathered  to  receive 
gifts  the  number  of  two  thousand  and  teven  hundred  persons,  besides  game- 
sters and  poor  men,  as  it  was  recorded  in  a  roll  to  that  purpose,  and  that  accompt 
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O' Carroll,  who  had  been  first  married  to  O'Donnell,  and  afterwards  to 
Hugh  Boy  O'Neill,  the  most  beautiful  and  stately,  the  most  renowned 
and  illustrious  woman  of  her  time  in  all  Ireland,  her  own  mother  only 
excepted,  retired  from  this  transitory  world  to  prepare  for  life  eternal, 
and  assumed  the  yoke  of  piety  and  devotion  (took  the  veil)  in  the 
monastery  of  Cill-Achaidh." 

In  a  field  hard-by  the  village  of  Killeigh,  and  within  a  circuit  of  a 
few  yards,  is  a  cluster  of  seven  wells,  reputed  holy,  and  to  which  there 
is  considerable  recourse  for  cures,  especially  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
The  water  that  is  considered  of  most  efficacy  in  this  respect  is  found 
in  an  aperture  in  a  venerable  tree  that  overhangs  one  of  the  wells. 
The  supply  in  this  aperture,  which  is  some  six  feet  high,  is  said  never 
to  be  exhausted. 

Ubnby,  whose  name  (Locus  Orationis)  indicates  its  long-standing 
sacredness,  is  found  mentioned  in  the  Inquisitions  as  a  rectory 
belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Killeigh.     There  is  a  small  portion  of  the 

was  made  thus,  ud  vidimus,  viz. :  The  cheife  kins  of  each  family  of  the  Learned 
Irish  was  by  Gilla-nanoeuihe  MacK^an's  hand,  the  chief  Judge  to  O' Com  or, 
written  in  the  roll,  and  his  adherents  iind  kinsmen,  so  that  the  aforesaid  number 
2,700  was  listed  in  that  roll  with  the  Arts  c.f  Dan,  or  poetry,  musick  and  anti- 
quitie.  And  Maelin  O'Maelconry,  one  of  the  chief  leainod  of  Connaught,  was 
the  first  written  in  that  roll,  and  first  payed  and  dieted,  or  sett  to  supper,  and 
those  of  his  name  after  him,  and  soforth,  every  one  as  he  whs  payed  was  written 
in  that  roll,  for  fear  of  mistake,  and  set  down  to  eate  afterwards.  And 
ISlargarett,  on  the  parrots  of  the  greate  <  hurche  of  Da  Sinchell,  clad  in  cloath  of 
gouhl,  her  dearest  friends  about  her,  her  clergy  and  judges  too,  Calvagh  himself 
on  horseback,  by  the  churches  outward  side,  to  the  end  that  all  things  might 
be  done  orderly,  and  each  one  served  successively  And  first  of  all  she  gave 
two  chalices  of  gould  as  offerings  that  day  on  the  Altar  of  God  Almighty,  and 
she  also  caused  to  nurse  or  foster  two  young  orphans.  But  so  it  was.  We 
never  saw  nor  heard  neither  the  like  of  that  day,  nor  comparable  to  its  glory 
and  solace.  And  she  gave  the  second  inviting  proclamation  (to  every  that  came 
not  that  day)  on  the  fea>t  day  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady  Mary  in 
harvest,  at  or  in  the  Hath  Imayn  (Bathangan),  and  so  we  have  been  informed 
that  that  second  duy  in  Rath- Imayn  was  nothing  inferior  to  the  first  day.  And 
she  was  the  only  Woman  that  has  made  most  of  preparing  high-ways  and 
erecting  bridges,  churches,  and  mass-books,  and  all  manner  of  things  profitable 
to  serve  God  and  her  soul,  and  not  that  only,  but  while  the  world  stands,  her 
very  many  gifts  to  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Nations  shall  never  be  numbered. 
God's  blessings,  the  blessing  of  all  Saint*,  and  every  other  blessing  from 
Jerusalem  to  Inis-Glu  ir  be  on  her  going  to  heaven,  and  Messed  be  he  that  will 
reade  and  heare  this,  for  blessing  her  soul.  Cursed  be  that  sore  in  her  breast 
tha   killed  Margaret! "— (Annal.  Con). 

More  than  a  century  later,  we  find  another  female  of  this  family  distinguishing 
herself.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  O'Connor  Faly  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London;  six  years  did  he  languish  in  this  gloomy  prison,  when 
Mxrgaret,  his  daughter,  determined  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Queen 
Mary  for  his  deliverance.  She  proceeded  to  England  on  this  mission  of  filial 
piety  in  which  she  was  successful.  She  obtained  the  release  of  her  father  whom 
she  brought  back  with  her  to  Ireland. 
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E.  gable  of  the  ancient  church  standing.  In  the  circumjacent  burial 
ground  are  some  interesting  epitaphs,  dating  from  1729.  A  former 
P.P.  is  buried  here,  with  the  following  inscription  over  his  grave  : — 
"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Rev.  Edward  Kavanagh,  Parish  Priest  of 
Geashill  and  Dean  of  Kildare,  who  departed  this  life  the  8th  day  of 
October,  1769." 

Ballyxeane  was  another  rectory  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
Killeigh.  This  church  still  survives  in  ruins.  It  measures  forty- two 
feet  by  twenty  interiorly.  Portions  of  the  S.  and  W.  walls  are 
standing.  There  is  a  small  window  in  the  W.  gable  and  a  receBs  on 
the  Epistle  side  of  the  former  altar. 

At  Rahekn  there  is  an  humble  chapel  still  in  use,  having  a 
burial-place  attached.  Amongst  those  interred  here  is  a  former 
Pastor ;  the  following  is  the  epitaph  : — "  Beneath  this  stone  lie  the 
remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Kildare  and  Rector 
of  Geashill,  Ac,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  September,  1795, 
aged  69.    In  requie  aeterna,  potiatur  Luce  superna." 

Teampxjl  Tyrine  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  church  of  which 
nothing  now  remains,  if  we  except  mounds  that  mark  its  outline.  A 
Protestant  church  has  been  built  here.  There  is  an  ancient  place  of 
interment  attached.  We  find  here  the  grave  of  a  priest  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — "  Lord  have  mercy  on  ye  soul  of  ye  Rev.  John 
Dompsy,  who  departed  this  life  ye  2nd  July,  1793,  aged  76  years." 
The  tradition  regarding  him  is  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  county 
Wexford,  that  he  officiated  in  this  parish,  and  that  he  was  a  '  great 
performer  on  the  Irish  pipes !'  In  an  adjoining  field  there  are  two 
wells  accounted  blessed.  They  are  still  resorted  to,  though  much  less 
than  formerly,  by  people  seeking  to  be  cured.  The  custom  was  to 
use  the  upper  one  for  internal,  and  the  lower  one  for  external  appli- 
cation.    The  24th  of  June  seems  to  have  been  the  special  feast  day. 

At  Ventyre,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Killeigh,  formerly 
stood  a  chapel,  as  we  see  by  one  of  the  Inquisitions  already  quoted. 
This  has  completely  disappeared.  It  was  replaced  by  the  humble 
thatched  chapel  of  the  penal  times,  of  which  no  vestige  now  remains, 
but  there  are  old  inhabitants  still  living  who  heard  Mass  in  it  in 
their  childhood,  previous  to  the  building,  in  1808,  of  the  present  res- 
pectable and  commodious  parish  church. 

At  Killurin,  within  five  and  a-half  miles  of  Frankford,  a  rathjr 
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remarkable  ruin,  probably  that  of  a  monastic  house,  is  to  be  seen. 
All  traces  of  a  church  hare  disappeared,  but  that  such  formerly  stood 
here  is  evidenced  by  local  tradition,  and  by  the  fact  that  interments 
took  place  here  and  were  continued  up  to  some  twenty-five  years  ago  ; 
in  later  times  none  but  unbaptized  infants  were  interred  here;  we 
also  find  Killurin  included  in  a  list  of  the  parochial  churches  and  the 
chapels  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Boss  McGeo- 
ghegan,  about  the  year  1642.  This  ruin  is  most  solidly  built,  and 
appears  to  be  very  ancient.  At  a  distance  of  about  twenty  perches 
is  found  a  high,  quadrangular  earth-fortification,  some  eighty-fejt 
square,  and  with  a  hollow  square  of  about  thirty  feet  in  the  centre. 

Near  the  village  of  Killeigh  are  two  places  having  a  melancholy 
interest  in  connection  with  the  times  of  religious  persecution.  One  is 
called  Fagan's  Field.  Here  in  a  hollow  a  white-thorn  marks  the  spot 
where  a  priest,  probably  of  that  name,  was  suddenly  set  upon  and 
massacred  whilst  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  A  second  spot  is  pointed 
out  where  another  ecclesiastic — tradition  says  he  was  a  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic— was  pursued  and  murdered,  but  whether  from  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  does  not  transpire. 
Probably  the  two-fold  motive  instigated  the  sacrilegious  act. 

At  Anaharvey  is  an  ancieDt  and  very  extensive  burial-ground 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  No  marks  of  a  church  having  existed  here 
are  visible,  unless  such  can  be  inferred  from  the  .large  quantity  of 
Btones  scattered  about.  Immediately  adjoining  the  graveyard  is  a 
large  artificial  mound,  apparently  sepulchral.  Inscriptions  date  from 
1740.  One  headstone,  facing  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  rest, 
seems  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  a  priest.  The  inscription,  which  is 
in  Latin,  is  nothing  more  than  a  salutary  reminder  of  the  swiftness 
with  which  life  passes  :  Cito  pede  labitur  at  as.  This  is  probably  the 
grave  of  Father  Edward  Fox,  the  P.P.  registered  in  1704.  Within  a 
few  perches  of  the  modern  church  of  Ballinagar  a  large  stone  is  pointed 
out  as  having  been  used  as  an  altar  in  the  times  of  persecution. 

Geashill. — Here  stood  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  which  also  was 
a  rectory  of  the  Priory  of  Holy  Cross.  Its  site  is  probably  that  now 
occupied  by  the  Protestant  Church.  This  neighbourhood  was  the 
scene  of  some  important  and  decisive  military  events  in  the  far 
distant  past.  In  the  Annals  of  Ireland  we  read  that  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3501,  "  a  dispute  arose  at  the  end  of  this  year  between  Eveinhon 
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and  Emhear,  in  consequence  of  which  a  battle  was  fought  between 
them  on  the  brink  of  the  Bridamh  at  Tochereterda-mhagh,1  and  this 
was  called  the  battle  of  Geashill.  The  battle  was  gained  upon  Emhear, 
and  he  fell  therein." — (Four  Masters).     In  a  note  Dr.  O'Donovan 
remarks  that  this  Bri-damh,  i.e.,  the  Hill  of  the  Oxen,  is  the  place 
referred  to  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  a  mons-damh,  but 
there  is  no  elevation  near  Geashill  higher  than  355  feet.     In  the 
description  of  this  battle,  preserved  in  the  Dinnsenchus  (Book  of 
Ballymote),    it  is  stated    that    there  were    many  mounds  in   this 
place  in  which  Heber  and  the  other  chiefs  were  interred.     Besides 
Heber,  three  great  chieftains  in  the  army  of  Heremon  fell  in  this 
battle,  viz. :  Goisten,  Setga,  and  Suirghe.     The  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Dinnsenchus  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  great 
quantities  of  human  bonos  found  in  the  locality,  popularly  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  of  this  engagement.     On  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  place,  the  present  writer  saw  two  human  skeletons  brought 
to  light  by  a  man  engaged  at  work  in  a  sand-pit.    They  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  hastily  covered  up  just  as  they  fell.      He  also  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  a  person  who  rents  a  small  farm 
adjoining.      This  man,  some  twenty-seven  years  ago,  whilst  engaged 
in  removing  for  agricultural  purposes  a  mound  on  his  land,  came 
upon  a  structure  composed  of  large  stones,  placed  upright,   and 
forming  an  oblong  vault  or  recess.     Within  was  found  embedded  in 
yellow  clay  the  full  skeleton  of  a  man.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this 
being  the  resting-place  of  a  warrior  of  distinction,  and  it  is  not  un- 
warranted to  suppose  it  the  grave  of  Heber  himself.     What  strangely 
suggestive  subject  for  reflection,  to  be  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face  with  an  event  that  synchronizes  with  the  banishment  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  and  his  hated  race  from  Rome,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Marathon;  an  event  that  was  almost  contemporaneous 
with    the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  from  Babylon:  a  battle  that 
was  lost  and  won  full  450  years  before  Caesar  set  his  foot  in  Britain ! 
Gonmael,  son  of  Emer,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Emania,  in  a.m. 
3579,  is  recorded  to  have  fought  a  battle  at  Geashill,  in  which  fell 
Palaph,   son  of  Eremn. — (Four  Masters).      And   in   comparatively 
modern  times,  viz. :  "  A.D.  596,  Suibhne,  son  of  Colman-Beg,  Lord  of 

1  Tochareterda-mhah  means  the  causeway  between  the  two  plains,  a  name 
partly  preserved  in  that  of  Ballintogher,  near  Geashill. 
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Meath,  was  slain  by  Aedh  Slaine  at  Bri-damh"  (identified  by 
O'Donovan  as  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Geashill).  Adamnan  dis- 
tinctly notes  this  killing  of  Suibhne  by  the  King  Aedh  Slaine,  in  his 
Vita  S.  Colum-lib  I.e.  14,  where  he  states  that  St.  Columbkille  had 
forewarned  him  that  his  reign  should  be  but  a  short  one  unless  he  re- 
frained from  the  guilt  of  fratricide. 

The  extensive  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish  princely 
family  of  O' Conor  Faly  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, Lord  Digby,  by  the  marriage,  on  the  8th  July,  1615,  of  Sir 
Robert  Digby,  of  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  to  the  Lady  Lettice, 
daughter  and  heir  to  Gerard,  Lord  Offaley,  who  died  before  his 
father,  Gerald,  eleventh  Earl  of  Kildare.  She  was  created  Baronness 
of  Offaley  for' life,  and  brought  into  this  family  the  barony,  lordship, 
manor  and  territory  of  Geashill,  with  the  monastery  of  Killeigh,  the 
rectory  and  prebend  of  Geashill,  and  all  the  hereditaments  within  the 
said  barony,  which  were  the  inheritance  of  her  grandfather,  Gerald, 
Earl  of  Kildare,  the  same  being  confirmed  to  her  and  her  heirs  by  the 
award  of  King  James  I.,  bearing  date  11th  July,  1619.  She  had 
seven  sons,  of  whom  Robert,  the  eldest,  was  created  Lord  Digby  of 
Geashill.  This  lady,  who  survived  her  husband,  sustained  a  siege 
of  several  months  duration  in  her  castle  of  Geashill  in  1642.  It  was 
conducted  by  Lewis  O'Dempsy,  Lord  Clanmaliere  and  his  followers. 
The  various  summonses  to  surrender  and  her  spirited  replies,  the 
forging  of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance  which  burst  in  the  first  discharge 
against  the  castle,  and  her  eventual  deliverance  by  Sir  Richard 
Granville,  in  October,  1642,  are  given  in  Lodge's  Peerage,  by  Archdall, 
vol  6,  p.  280,  et  seq. 

SUCCESSION   OF   PASTORS. 

"A.D.  1523.  John  O'Maenaigh  (O'Mooney),  who  was  parson  of 
Geashill  and  a  Canon  Chorister  of  Kildare,  a  clergyman  of  the 
greatest  name  and  renown  in  the  upper  part  of  Leinster,  died." — 
Four  Masters.  We  have  no  account  of  any  of  the  succeeding  pastors 
until'the  '  Registration  of  Fopish  Parish  Priests,'  made  by  order  of 
Parliament  in  1704 ;  from  that  it  appears  that  Edward  Fox,  residing 
at  Shranure,  aged  45,  ordained  in  April,  1680,  at  Ballnain  (Bally na), 
county  Kildare,  by  Dr.  Forstall,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  was  P.P.  of 
Geashill,  Ballykean  and  Killaderry,  and  that  his  two  sureties  were 
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Owen  Fox,  of  Stramore  (Shranure),  and  John  Dunne  of  Bally  ma- 
crossen,  gents.     The  time  "when  Fr.  Fox  died  is  unknown. 

Rev.  Edward  Kavanagh  most  probably  succeeded.  He  lived  to  be 
80  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8th  October,  1769,  and  was  buried  at 
Urney. 

Rev.  William  Kennedy  was  the  next  P.P.  He  died  on  the  8th 
September,  1795,  aged  69,  and  is  interred  at  Raheen. 

Rev.  James  Dowling  succeeded.  He  'died  on  the  15th  August, 
1825,  aged  75  years,  and  was  buried  at  Ballinagar,  where  a  very  fine 
church  of  Gothic  design  has  been  erected. 

There  is  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory  : — "  Reverendi 
Jacobi  Dowling,  septuagenarii,  qui  XV.  Augusti  die,  Salutis  Anno 
MDCCCXXV ,  in  Domino  obdormivit,  quod  mortale  fuit,  hie  im- 
positum,  jacet. 

Parochianis  de  Geashill  et  Killeigh  suae  commissis  curae  plus- 
quam  triginta  annos,  exemplum  praestitit,  ut  qui  bene  munus  sacro- 
sanctum  sibi  in  fidem,  a  Christo  Domino  delegatum,  perceperit,  et 
studiose  coluerit." 

Rev.  James  Kinsella  was  appointed  P.P.  in  1825,  and  died  June 
24th,  1859,  aged  66. 

The  Rev.  John  Nolan  succeeded,  and  was  translated  to  Eildare, 
July  27th,  1867. 

Rev.  Mar  em  Dowling  was  next  P.P.  He  died  September  9th, 
1873,  and  was  succeeded  by 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Mahon,  who  was  translated  to  Portarlington  in 
March,  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Donohoe,  the  present  respected  P.P. 


ELEGY  ON  JOHN  McWALTER  WALSH. 

PRESENTED  IN  ITS  TRANSLATED  FORM  BY  VERY  REV.  CANON 

MOORE,  P.P. 
The  Walshes,  as  we  are  all  aware,  came  oyer  to  Ireland  from 
Wales  with  Fitzstephen.  They  eventually  settled  down  in  our  county 
amidst  those  hills,  called  from  them  the  Slieve  Brannach,  or  the 
Walsh  Mountains.  They  possessed  in  all  eighteen  castles  in  that 
district.  One  of  their  principal  residences  was  at  Inchacarrin,  in  the 
valley  opposite  Mullinavat.     Another  chief  seat  of  the  family  was 
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Castle  Hoyle,  or  Castle  Howel,  so  called  from  a  branch  of  the  Walsh 
family,  whose  name  was  Ap  Owel,  or  Howel.  It  is  said  to  hare  been 
a  square  castle,  flanked  by  four  round  towers,  and  stood  near  Kil- 
moganny,  about  three  miles  from  the  Ballyhale  railway  station. 

The  Walshes,  who  appeared  in  arms  against  Cromwell,  were  here 
totally  defeated,  cruelly  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  burned 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  castle.  It  is,  however,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  John  McWalter,  the  celebrated  poet  of  the  Walsh  Mountains, 
that  Castle  Howel  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us.  John  Mac  Walter  was 
son  of  Walter  Walsh,  of  Castle  Howel,  chief  of  his  sept,  and,  as  such, 
titular  Baron  of  Shancaher.  The  poet,  who  flourished  about  1630, 
was  so  distinguished  for  great  and  varied  talents  that  Hardiman 
says  he  might  be  termed  "  the  Irish  Admirable  Chrichton."  He  was 
married  to  Johanna  Strong,  or  Strange,  a  member  of  another  old 
Anglo-Kilkenny  family,  that  in  course  of  time  became  "  more  Irish 
than  the  Irishmen."  Amongst  his  countrymen  of  the  Walsh  Moun- 
tains John  Mac  Walter  is  better  known  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Tatter 
Jack  Walsh,"  which  is  also  the  appellation  given  by  them  to  one  of 
their  most  popular  dancing  airs.  His  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Grace  of  Inchmore,  translated  from  the  original  Irish  by  the 
Rev.  John  Drummond,  in  the  second  volume  of  Hardiman's  Irish 
Minstrelsy,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  bringing  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  present  generation.  The  following  elegy  on  John 
Mac  Walter's  own  death  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  members  of 
our  society.  It  contains  many  historical  and  topographical  allusions, 
and  was  given  me  by  a  very  intelligent  member  of  an  ancient  branch 
of  the  Walsh  family  :— 

i. 

Assemble  round,  O,  you  dear  children  of  my  soul,  ours  is  a  sad 
tale  of  woe,  and  with  sorrow  shall  be  recounted ;  the  harvest  of  death 
lies  in  sward,  but  no  ripening  sun  shall  perfect  it.  The  wonted 
champion  of  your  cause  lies  low,  who  pleaded  your  just  rights  in  the 
legal  court,  the  man  of  gentle  manners  who  indulged  you  in  excur- 
sions of  pleasure,  nor  assigned  to  you  the  wench's  drudging  labours, 
nor  yet  the  decent  matron's  household  care,  but  calm  and  unruffled, 
in  a  life  of  easy  affluence,  your  task  was  to  braid  your  flowing  hair,  to 
form  the  famed  locks,  ornamented  with  silver  and  pearl.     Ah  me,  he 
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will  forsake  you  ever  more.     The.  Walshes  of  the  mountain  shall  be 
wide  dispersed,  and  their  power  dissolved  for  ever. 

ii. 

Whoever  might  again  behold  thee,  as  I  one  day  have  seen  thee, 
in  the  pride  of  thy  strength,  and  fair  as  the  white  blossom  of  spring : 
on  thy  front  sat  grace  and  each  attraction  of  love,  well  adapted  was 
thy  tongue  to  the  sweet  powers  of  eloquence.  Seven  distinct  lan- 
guages did  thy  memory  retain.  In  Irish  thou  didst  far  excel,  and  in 
the  language  of  Britain ;  as  thy  mother  tongue  to  thee  flowed  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  with  ease  thou  didst  comprehend  the  languages  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  thy  perfection  in  Italian  was  unquestioned.  Yet  vain, 
alas  !  the  use,  and  vain  the  pride  of  these  splendid  gifts,  evermore  are 
they  vanished,  and  vanished  with  them  art  thou.  The  Walshes  of  the 
mountain  shall  be  wide  dispersed,  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

in. 

Graceful  wouldst  thou  appear  cased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  or  beneath 
the  ponderous  helmet ;  ponderous  not  with  brass  or  copper,  but  with 
gold,  bright  flaming  amidst  radiant  silver,  or  with  thine  hat  of  beaver 
fur,  and  formed  with  Hispanian  art,  or  with  thy  smoothly  pliant 
boots,  devoid  of  rift,  and  spurs  of  gold,  with  ornaments  replete ;  or 
when  thou  wouldst  lay  prostrate  thy  dread  foes  in  greaves  of  silver 
armed,  or  in  thy  sinewy  grasp  when  thou  wouldst  take  thy  golden 
hilted  rapier  of  dreadful  length,  and  formed  with  the  nicest  art.  Ah, 
my  sad  sorrow,  weak  and  nerveless  is  thy  arm  now,  that  arm  which 
made  thee  victorious  in  every  contest.  The  Walshes  of  the  mountain 
shall  be  wide  dispersed,  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

IV. 

Lonely  now  is  my  state,  and  truly  forlorn  as  one  solitary  fish  left 
by  the  ebbing  tide,  or  one  lonely  pale  of  a  broken  fence,  or  an  only 
tree  in  a  desert  vale,  whose  vernal  bloom  hath  faded,  and  whose 
branches  are  withered  on  high,  or  a  sheep  newly  shorn  of  its  shelter- 
ing wool.  The  children  of  my  mother  are  no  more,  except  Edmond 
and  Mary.  I  say  it,  nor  hesitate  to  affirm  it,  without  reproach  to 
those  who  remain,  they  had  been  the  flower  of  the  whole  progeny. 
Ah,  woe  eternal  this  day,  they  exist  not  for  me.  Had  they  yet  lived, 
I  should  hope  the  Walshes  of  the  mountain  would  not  be  wide  dis- 
persed and  their  power  dissolved  away. 
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V- 

Small  wonder  it  were  that  I  should  affect  to  dwell  like  the  daw 
on  the  lofty  tree,  or  like  the  eagle  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the  tall 
mountains,  or  devoid  of  sober  reason  wander  along  each  trackless 
way,  or  plunge  with  active  bound  into  the  whelming  depth  of  ocean, 
since  now  I  am  bereft  of  the  pride  of  my  dear  kindred.  As  tall  oaks 
they  grew,  that  spread  wide  their  branches  around,  or  a  wide  ex- 
tended wood  with  all  its  stately  boughs  ;  but  withered  now  at  4top  is 
each  remaining  tree,  or  prostrate  by  the  tempest  from  ocean,  save  a 
few  tender  saplings  unprotected  from  the  threatened  storm,  while  the 
fierce  foe  hovers  round.  Ah,  woe  is  me.  My  kindred  are  gone  ever- 
more. The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  are  wide  dispersed,  and  their 
power  dissolved  away. 

VI. 

Where  now  is  Philip,  who  came  over  the  great  depth  of  ocean, 
the  strenuous  chief  who  shrank  not  from  the  battle's  rage,  who  slew  the 
fierce  Daue  in  the  mighty  conflict,  the  proud  and  haughty  Gilbert 
from  Berbas'  rugged  coast,  the  son  of  a  mighty  chieftain  whose  fleets 
invaded  the  land  of  Erin,  who  slaughtered  the  race  of  Milesius,  and 
spread  his  cruel  bondage  over  the  land,  till  Philip  sunk  in  ocean  the 
stern  pride  of  the  chief ;  but  alas  !  long  hath  the  swift  hero  slept  in 
death;  had  he  lived  the  sad  event  should  not  have  been.  The 
Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their 
power  dissolved  away. 

VII. 

Where  is  the  dear  relative  of  Fitzstephen,  whose  compact  and 
pleasant  mansion  rose  in  Castleheil,  where  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
o'er  the  ocean  partook  each  joy  and  comfort.  Long  hath  the  great 
and  good  man  been  laid  low,  while  the  revengeful  foe  harass  his 
devoted  race.  Had  he  lived  the  sad  event  could  not  have  been. 
The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  could  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their 
power  dissolved  away. 

VIII. 

Where  is  Giffin,  renowned  for  deeds  of  prowess,  the  son-in-law  of 
O'Donnell  of  Bally  shannon,  the  good  and  gentle  man  of  conciliating 
manners,  the  chief  who  copiously  dealt  around  his  wines,  whose  vast 
flocks  were  tended  by  a  hundred  herdsmen,  and  who  parcelled  out 
districts  and  whole  regions  to  his  relatives.     Had  he  lived  the  sad 
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event  could  not  have  been.     The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  could  not 
be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  youthful  Walter  of  deeds  benign,  whose  castlo 
beside  the  mountain  rose  in  stately  pride,  with  whom  the  sacred  Nuncio 
was  once  an  honoured  guest;  nor  deemed  he  the  mansion  to  be  the 
abode  of  mortal  race,  such  rare  domestic  order  appeared  around. 
The  beer  flowed  from  the  capacious  vat,  and  the  labouring  pump 
poured  forth  its  gushing  waters  while  alternately  each  hand  cast  forth 
the  golden  dice.  His  fame  widespread  around  the  land  of  Erin, 
widely  it  extended  over  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Not  louder 
the  sounding  echo  of  the  mountain  summit  than  the  gushing  of  his 
wines  to  regale  the  sons  of  Erin.  Each  imagined  he  enjoyed  an  im- 
mortal banquet,  so  profusely  they  swilled  exquisite  wines  ;  but  ah, 
my  sad  grief,  he  hath  forsaken  us  evermore.  The  Walshes  of  the 
mountain  shall  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

x. 
Where  art  thou  0  Hen  of  Collawn,  long  art  thou  treasured  up  in  thy 
narrow  dwelling,  forgetful  of  the  oppressions  of  thy  dear  kindred.  The 
sightless  Miles  and  O'Callaghan  yearly  contend  for  thy  mountain  pos- 
session, while  indigence  sore  presses  those  of  thy  race,  thy  woods  Glen 
Brenack  are  despoiled  of  their  blooming  foliage,  no  sapling  rises  there, 
nor  green  tree  lends  its  shade ;  the  cuckoo  is  constrained  to  perch  on  a 
rock  and  sing  thence  her  note  of  sorrow.  Cuna-Gorma  is  become  a 
waste  and  the  possession  of  O'Bigan,  and  the  scythe  picks  the  scanty 
blade  from  the  moory  soil ;  hadst  thou  lived  the  sad  event  could  not 
have  been — the  Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be  wide  dispersed 
and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XI. 

Where  is  Robert  ?  where  is  James  ?  or  the  good  and  gentle  Walter 
of  Currohill  ?  or  the  Knight,  swift,  valiant  and  mighty,  who  overthrew 
in  the  conflict  his  foreign  foes  ?  Sadly  hath  each  succession  of  these 
passed  away  ;  they  are  past,  and  Edmond,  O  my  grief,  is  no  more ;  had 
they  lived  the  sad  event  could  not  have  been — the  Walshes  of  the 
mountain  would  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XII. 

Where  are  thou  O  Philip  ?  tliou  rightful  heir  of  Knockmoylan ;  the 
heir  wert  thou  of  the  sportful  hounds;  oft*  hath  thy  course  been  through 
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the  wood  of  Minawn,  and  oft  didst  thou  urge  the  hounds  to  chase 
through  the  wood  of  Cunawn,  and  oft  was  thine  excursion  of  pleasure 
to  the  banks  Lingawn — ah,  my  sad  grief  and  woeful  affliction,  the 
roebuck  will  frequent  the  banks  of  Lingawn,  peaceful  will  he  graze  the 
flowery  plain,  no  heir  on  his  swift  steed  will  mar  his  repose,  they  alas ! 
are  lowly  laid  in  death ;  beneath  a  monumental  weight  they  rest,  and 
hopeless  their  return  from  Kilbeacon;  had  they  lived  the  sad  event 
should  not  have  been — the  Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be 
wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XIII. 

Whither  art  thou  fled  O  chief  of  the  people  ?  farewell  to  thee  0 
Sarsfield,  thy  forces  are  disbanded,  and  thou  art  gone  to  the  kingdom 
of  France,  thy  sad  tale  thou  dost  relate  to  the  princes — that  thou  hast 
left  Erin  in  affliction,  and  her  children  overwhelmed  with  woe ;  couldst 
thou  return  again  with  life,  the  sad  event  would  ne'er  have  been — the 
Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power 
dissolved  away. 

XIV, 

Vainly  do  I  now  recount  my  dear  relatives,  they  are  wide  dispersed 
and  their  progeny  a  wandering  race,  the  Burkes  from  the  borders  of 
Suir  to  Bawnrock,  the  posterity  of  the  Earl  from  the  western  Awly, 
the  race  of  Carrol  and  O'Connor  Falvy,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Earl  O'Brien  of  Blarney,  the  youthful  John  of  Clogher,  famed  for  his 
unrivalled  steeds,  Edmond,  the  son  of  Peter,  of  Slievarda,  the  Butlers, 
esteemed  by  their  foes  for  prowess,  the  posterity  of  Power  beneficent 
and  mighty,  the  great  Cantwell  famed  for  his  splendid  mansion  ;  ah, 
my  sad  misfortune,  they  lie  beneath  the  monumental  marble;  had  they 
lited  the  sad  event  would  not  have  been — the  Walshes  of  the  mountain 
would  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XV. 

Nor  word  I  should  have  to  wail  my  dear  relations;  the  nobles  of  Erin 
are  wide  dispersed  around,  the  Chiefs  of  generous  soul  have  forsaken 
us  since  the  cruel  visitation  of  Cromwell,  and  that  monarch  stern  and 
ungentle  to  the  race  of  Erin.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  his  relatives 
dwell  in  Ulster's  princely  dome,  but  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
Tyrconnell  laments  with  unceasing  plaint  the  fate  of  O'Donnell — 
O'Donnell  of  the  sharp  and  weighty  sword. 
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XVI. 

Corkallee  wails  without  respite  her  chieftains  slain  in  the  fierce  con- 
flict, O'Driscoll,  O'Flinn,  O'Leary,  O'Hay,  O'Deady,  and  the  race  of 
Kerwick.  O'Donovan  no  longer  resides  in  Carbury  Eva,  nor  the  children 
of  Collins  possessors  of  splendid  castles.  The  O'Kuarkes,  alas  !  are  fled 
from  Brefny,  nor  dwell,  O  my  sorrow,  the  M'Mahons  in  Thomond. 
Where  now  are  the  generous  sons  of  O'Connor,  or  the  race  of  O'Mahony, 
of  Kinealeya.  The  children  of  O'Daly  will  be  extirpated  from  Corkard, 
and  the  O'Murphys  from  the  hospitable  district  of  Felim.  The 
CBrennans  shall  be  dispossessed  of  Corka  Eclan,  and  the  McBarnells 
from  the  borders  of  Leitrim.  The  genuine  race  of  O'Kealy  shall  be 
banished  from  Conmaena,  and  O' Fallon  from  the  district  of  Biada,  the 
O'Coghlans  from  Delvny  Ethra.  The  M' Wards  and  the  race  of  Daheda 
shall  experience  a  sad  exile  from  their  territories  of  Ulster.  The  Eoches 
and  Keeffes  from  the  pleasant  Fermoy,  and  the  O'Lonergans  evermore 
from  Rehill. 

XVII. 

The  hospitable  race  of  Maguire  shall  forsake  Iniskillen,  nor  will  the 
hardy  race  of  Henessy  retain  Galinga.  Alas !  I  no  longer  recognise 
the  O'Briens  on  the  borders  of  Moy,  or  in  happy  Thomond.  The 
0*Tooles  no  longer  inherit  Ivemaly,  nor  the  race  of  McKenna  the  beau- 
teous Iyefalgy.  Ossory  no  more  owns  the  sway  of  Fitzpatrick.  The 
race  of  Stack  are  scarce  inquired  for.  The  O'Hallorans  dwell  no  more 
in  Clonfugal,  nor  the  Cavanaghs,  O  my  sad  anguish,  in  Naas.  The 
O' Moore's  of  Leix,  O  woeful  tale  of  sorrow,  are  even  more  dispersed, 
and  the  posterity  of  Macaulay.  Where  now  are  the  race  of  O'Kelly, 
of  Madrutana,  or  the  McDermots,  bordering  on  Roscommon,  or  the 
the  M'Donoghs,  once  powerful  in  Clara,  or  the  mighty  race  of  Eagan, 
of  Tulla-oag  ?  Where  the  O'Flinns,  the  once  happy  governors  of 
Arda,  and  the  race  of  O'Fahy,  and  Shea  of  Corkadowney — the  comely 
race  of  Keane,  of  Clanhazil,  and  the  gentle  race  of  O'Bonan,  of  Carbury 
Mee. 

XVIII. 

Never  will  O'Connor  Kenaught  return  again,  or  the  race  of  Macgennis, 
from  the  centre  of  Iveagh,  or  the  irreproachable  Connell,  of  Farmork, 
the  Burkes,  of  Galway,  strenuous  to  contend  with  their  foes ;  nor 
McCarthy,  O  my  sad  grief,  the  princely  chief  of  Munster.  Sorrow's 
black  mist  envelopes  the  land  of  Erin,  sadness  dwells  in  each  vale,  and 
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grief  ascends  her  mountain  summits.  No  more  her  generous  and 
cheerful  sons  collect  the  welcome  guests  around ;  the  joys  of  the  feast 
and  wine  are  forgot.  Prostrate  in  ruins  lie  their  shattered  towns,  and 
weak  and  dejected  their  guardian  bands  from  the  town  of  Atheliathto 
the  western  Beara.  Each  widowed  matron  wails  the  sad  fall  of  her 
spouse,  the  youthful  virgin  pours  forth  incessant  tears,  while  sighs  and 
deep  groans  rend  the  bosoms  of  the  weak  and  aged.  Erin's  cruel 
thraldom  is  wrought  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  princely  race  of  Heba 
fly  o'er  the  Shannon  for  protection.  Yet,  oh !  the  grief  were  less  though 
Heba's  royal  race  should  have  failed.  But  the  Walshes  of  the  moun- 
tain are  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. — 20th  Sep- 
tember, 1850. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  WALTER  TOBIN  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

COPY   OF   AN    MS.    IN   THE   POSSESSION   OF    THE    LATE    MICHAEL 

MTTLLALLY,    KSQ.,   OF    BALLYCTJLLEX. 

PRESENTED  BY  MR.  TH  >M.\S  SHELLY,  T.C.,  CALL  AN. 

Walter  Tobin  was  married  to  Mary  Butler,  daughter  of  my  Lord 

Dun  boy  ne  ;  Thomas  Tobin,  the  son  of  the  said  Walter,  married  Joan 

Butler,  daughter  of  Baron  Butler,  of  Poulakerry  ;  their  son,  Walter 

Tobin,  married  the  daughter  of  Baron  Sweetraan,  of  Castle  Eff  in  the 

county  of  Kilkenny.      The  said  Thomas  Tobin  and  Joan  Butler  had 

twenty-four  children,  all  males.     Twelve  years  after  the  death  of  the 

above  Joan  Butler  the  said  Thomas  Tobin  was  married  to  two  other 

wives ;  his  second  being  Mary  Devereux,  daughter  of Devereux, 

of  Ballymagere,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  third  wife  was  daughter 
of  Marnell,  of  Lisnamrock,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  There  were 
a  great  many  children  of  the  said  Thomas  Tobin  by  his  three  wives, 
whom  he  lived  to  see  all  advanced  in  a  genteel  way  of  life,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  army,  and  others  of  them  divines.  Thomas  Tobin, 
brother  to  Walter  aforesaid,  was  married  to  Ellis  Shee,  daughter  of 
Henry  Shee  of  Clunnyhee  (he  being  of  the  Shees  of  Cloran  and 
Sheestown),  her  first  cousin  being  married  to  Henry  Morris,  of  Castle- 
Morris,  in  the  couuty  of  Kilkenny,  Esq.  Thomas  Tobin,  above  men- 
tioned, had  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Ellis  Shee ;  the 
daughter's  name  being  Jane  Tobin,  was  married  in  Dublin  to  a  re- 
lation of  her  own,  by  name  James  Tobin. 

After  the  last  war  William  Tobin  came  to  Keimshinagh,  where 
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he  settled  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  James  Tobin,  afore- 
said, had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  married  in 
Dublin.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  Francis  St.  John 
(he  being  of  the  St.  Johns,  of  St.  Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary) ;  the  other  to  Mr.  Michael  Horish,  of  Thomas-street,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  the  son,  whose  name  being  Thomas  Tobin,  was 
matched  in  Dubliu ;  his  son,  James  Tobin,  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Dublin,  whose  daughter  being  married  to  Anthony  M'Dermott,  of 
Arran-quay,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  first  cousin  to  Thomas  Tobin, 
aforesaid,  her  name  being  Elizabeth  Tobin,  daughter  of   Edmund 

Tobin,  being  married  to Blanchfield,  of  Blanchfieldstown,  who 

had  a  large  estate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  his  daughter,  Ellis 
Blanchfield,  being  mother  to  James  Agar,  of  Gowran,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  Esq.  Thomas  Tobin's  daughter  was  married  to  William 
Shee  t  an  aunt  of  his  being  married  to  Henry  Morris,  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  Esq  ;  another  aunt  of  his  being  married  to  Major 
Comerford,  of  Bally  mack ;  these  three  gentlemen  being  men  of 
fortune  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  A  first  cousin  of  William  Shee's 
was  married  to  James  Pur  cell,  of  Clonmacogue,  her  name  being  Mary 
Prendergast.  Doctor  Comerford,  Archbishop  of  Cash  el,  was  cousin- 
germain  to  William  Shee,  and  an  uncle  of  his  being  Provincial,  living 
in  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  Father  William  Shee  being  his  name. 
William  Shee's  wife  and  Mr.  Bryan  Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  being  first 
cousins ;  Mr.  James  Long,  of  Kiloran,  near  Thurles,  being  the  same 
kindred  to  William  Shee's  wife ;  Mr.  William  Butler,  of  Bayswell,  his 
wife  being  the  same  kindred ;  Mr.  Daniel  Gahan,  of  Coolquil,  being 
the  same  kindred;  they  all  being  the  same  kindred  of  the  grand- 
mother; these  gentlemen's  grandmothers  being  all  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters to  Sir  Thomas  Walsh,  of  Piltown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  Ellinor  Power,  daughter  of  my  Lord  Tyrone.  There  being  seven 
daughters,  came  to  Leinster,  were  matched  there;  Marcella  Walsh 
being  married  to  Sir  Robert  Harpel ;  Mary  Walsh  to  Squire  Cavanagh 
of  Borris;  Mr.  Long's  father  being  a  son  of  Mary  White's,  Mr. 
Morgan  Kavanagh  and  he  being  brothers ;  Joan  Walsh  being  married 
to  Baron  Sweetman,  of  Castle  Eff,  who  had  a  large  estate  in  both  the 
city  and  county  of  Kilkenny ;  Margaret  Walsh  being  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cantwell,  of  CantwelFs  Court,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; 
Catherine  Walsh  being  married  to  Warren,  of  Tullow,  in  the  county 
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of  Carlow  ;  Ruth  Walsh  being  married  to  Squire  Kennedy,  of  Mount 
Kennedy,  who  was  one  of  the  last  Roman  Catholic  judges  in  Ireland. 
Cromwell,  who  was  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  trans- 
planted some  of  Walter  Tobin' s  family  to  Connaught,  and  forfeited  a 
large  estate  within  a  mile  of  Fethard  ;  a  great  many  families  of  the 
Tobins  being  all  banished  by  Cromwell. 

The  Tobins  were  matched  in  the  greatest  families  in  Connaught : 
Thomas  Tobin,  son  to  Walter  Tobin,  being  married  to  Cicily  Bourke, 
niece  to  the  Earl  of  Clan  rick ard,  her  mother  being  daughter  of  my 
Lord  Athenry.  I  have  traced  the  genealogy  with  as  much  circum- 
spection as  I  could,  having  the  heads,  and  for  further  information  you 
may  read  their  monuments  in  the  Abbey  of  Fethard,  which  will 
inform  you.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  of  Spring  House,  was  a  near  relation  to 
William  Shee,  by  Mr.  M'Carthy's  mother,  Ellis  Hacket,  also  by  his 
wife's  grandfather  and  his  grandfather  being  first  cousins;  so. that, 
tracing  the  whole  by  any  judicious  judge,  the  Tobins  have  been  as 
great  and  descended  of  as  ancient  stock  as  any  in  the  province  they 
were  in. 

Lady  Catherine  Tobin  was  married  to  Sir  Edward  Everard  ;  her 
sister,  Joan  Tobin,  was  married  to  the  White  Knight,  her  daughter 
being  married  to  my  Lord  Kingstown — and  after  the  death  of  the 
White  Knight  was  married  to  the  Knight  of  Glen  ;  her  sister,  Ellen 
Tobin,  being  married  to  McGrath,  of  Sliegough,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford;  her  daughter  being  married  to  Sir  Richard  Osborne, 
Mary  McGrath,  daughter  to  Ellen  Tobin,  my  Lady  Osborne's  brother, 
Colonel  McGrath,  being  son  to,  Ellen  Tobin.  The  great  Denn,  who 
was  formerly  called  the  Denn  of  Grennan,  that  owned  Thomastown, 
Graig,  Enystiogue,  Tubder  Poriter  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny ; 
Denn's  mother  being  daughter  to  the  great  Walsh  of  the  mountains. 
Walter  Tobin  of  Briskellough  and  Lord  James  Tobin  of  Keinshinah 
were  first  cousins ;  James  Tobin,  aforesaid,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore's  daughter;  his  son,  John  Tobin,  of  Castle  John,  was 
married  to  my  Lord  Kenmare's  granddaughter  ;  his  son,  Major  Tobin, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Walter  Butler  of  Kilcash, 
and  daughter  to  Lady  Mary  Plunket,  sister  to  the  late  Colonel 
Thoinas  Butler  of  Kilcash.  A  sister  to  Major  Tobin,  her  name  being 
Catherine  Tobin,  wa9  married  to  Ambrose  Manderville,  of  Miners- 
town,  Esq. ;  his  daughter,  Ellis  Manderville,  was  married  to  Maurice 
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Kearney  of  Cappagh;  his  son,  Amley  Kearney,  was  married  to 
Catherine  Morris,  daughter  to  Sir  Redmond  Morris ;  a  daughter  of 
Maurice  Kearney  being  married  to  John  Keating  of  Shanballyduff  ;  a 
sister  to  Major  Tobin  being  married  to  Mr.  Goldsmith ;  another  sister 
being  married  to  Captain  Roche  of  BaUinard.  Colonel  Robert  Walsh 
of  Piltown  was  married  to  my  Lord  Cahir's  daughter,  her  name  being 
Mary  Butler.  William  Shee's  family  being  of  the  Shees  of  Cloran, 
and  all  the  Shees,  of  Sheestown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  dis- 
possessed of  a  large  estate  ninety  years  ago.  The  Tobins  of  Briskal- 
lough,  their  mansion  house  being  Kilnegranagh. 


NOTA  ET  SYNOPSIS  GENEALOGLE  COMITUM  DE  WALSH 

AUT  WALLIS. 

Walshei  vocabantur  Walli  et  ideo  hodie  indiscriminatim  scri- 
buntur  Walsh  aut  Wallis.  Primi  hujus  nominis  qui  Sedem  in 
Hibernia  fixerunt,  fuerunt  David  et  Philippus  Walsh  Germani 
fratres.  Barones  de  Cornwall  in  Anglia  (qui  descendunt)  a  famoso 
Davide  Rege  Walli®)  qui  cum  inultis  ex  praecipuis  nobilibus  tarn 
Anglise  quam  Wallise  Richardum  de  Clare,  comitein  de  Strangbo  ac 
suum  Avunculuni,  Anno,  1171,  concomitati  sunt.  Henricug  2nd  in 
Hiberniam  perveniens  Anno,  1172,  Davidem  Walsh  Baronem  creavit 
de  Carrickinaine  in  agro  Dubliniensi  ac  cometem  de  Johnscross  in 
agro  Kerriensi  Davidi  similiter  agros  de  Huntstown  prope  Dublinum 
de  old  Connaght  in  comitatu  Wickloensi  de  Abington  in  comitatu 
Limeriensi  concessit:  dictus  David  matrimonio  duxit  Mariam  Mac- 
Carti  filiam  primo-genitam  comitis  Justini  de  Aglias  ac  3ar»  O'Sul- 
livan,  multas  agros  Anno,  1173,  a  Justino  accepit  in  quibus  tria  aedi- 
ficavit  castella  quae  nunc  in  agro  Kerriensi  videri  potuerint ;  nempe, 
Castle  Walsh,  de  Alan,  de  Cusneen,  de  Murri,  Yocantur:  haec  castella 
ad  radicem  Knockatee  sita  sunt.  A  Divide  linealiter  descendit 
Thomas  Joannes  Reymundus  Walsh,  Baro  de  Carrickmaine  et  comes 
de  Johnscross  in  comitatu  Kerriensi  et  Dinasta  de  castle  Walsh. 
Manus  Davidis  filius  Coenobium  Rosbercan  et  aluid  juxta  Dublinium 
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f  undavit  ac  pluribus  tarn  ornamentis  quam  terris  ditavit.  Praedictus 
Heuricus  Secundus  Philippo  concessit  agros  de  Bally- Kilgavan  in 
comiUtu  Begin©,  de  Castlehoel  in  comitatu  Kilkeniensi,  de  Grealagh- 
beg  in  comitatu  Tipperariensi ;  hoc  anno  Philippum  comitem  creavit 
de  Bally  Carrickmore  in  agro  Waterfordiensi  ac  Baronem  de  Pildoin 
in  agro  Tipperariensi,  Schaneaher  in  comitatu  Kilkeniensi.  Philip  pus 
Anno,  1173,  matrimonio  duxit  Susannam,  filiam  secundo  genitam 
Johannis  Lumny  Comitis  de  Waterford  ac  Julian©  O*  Sullivan :  a 
dicto  Jobanne  multos  agros  accepit  qui  montes  vocantur  et  sic  familia 
Pbilippi  vocatur  Walsh  de  montibus  ut  distinguatur  a  familia  Davidis. 
Philippo  linealiter  descendit  Jacobus  Walsh  redux  ex  Scotia  cum 
principe  Carlo  Stuart :  ex  his  ramis  floruerunt  in  ecclesia  Illustrisssimi 
ac  Excellentissimi  Domini  Walsh  a  comitibus  de  Johnscross  in  comi- 
tatu Kerriensi  Archiepiscopus  Casselliensis  ac  Momoniensis  metropo- 
litanus  qui  mortem  sub  Cromwello  propter  Fidem  subiit,  et  Walsh 
e  comitibus  de  Bally-Carrickmore  Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  in 
Anglia,  Gulielmus  Episcopus  Midensis  in  Hibernia  sub  regina  Elisa- 
betha  mortem  pariter  propter  Fidem  subiit.  A  tempore  Elizabeths 
utraque  tarn  Davidis  quam  Philippi  familia  sedem  quam  habuerunt 
in  Parliaments  propter  fidem  amiserunt.  Praenobilis  familia  de 
Mac-Elligot  sub  Elizabeth,  Cromwell  ac  Gulielmo  eandem  sortem 
subiit,  differentiam  religionis  unicam  hujus  amissionis  causam  esse, 
quia  hace  familia  omnibus  suis  terris  et  possessionibus  excidit  propter 
retentam  professionem  religionis  Soman©  Catholic©  in  his  tribus 
regnis  prohibit©,  haec  nempe  familia  maluit  jacturam  omnium  suorum 
bonorum  ac  fortunarum  incurrere  quam  a  religione  deficere,  vi  legum 
autem  in  hoc  regno  pauci  Romano -Catholicorum  bona  possidere 
possunt. 

Nos  infra  Scripti  Domini  membra  Parliamenti  Episcopi  et  Parochi 
Provinci©  Momon©  attestamur  et  confirmamus  omnia  supra  scripta 
exacte  et  quoad  omnia  puncta  veritati  consentanea  esse.  Notam 
nempe  insignia  et  titulos  sicut  e  Archivo  nostro  et  Chartis  desumpta 
sunt  quae  ab  illustri  familia  adhuc  conservantur,  et  quorum  extractum 
simile  Gubimatori  et  hujus  regni  Cancellario  de  tota  familia  mis- 
simus.  Quia  vero  Cancellarius  aliqna  puncta  omisit  ut  notam,  titulos 
generates  in  genealogia  quam  Barones  et  comites  judicum  Hibernia 
nuper  miserunt  ad  hos  duos  comites  de  Walsh  aut  Wallis  nunc  in 
Germania  fratres  et  ad  illos  directa  laeti  attestamur  his,  ad  preces 
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nostrorum  amicorum  et  cognitorum  prsesentem  actum  attestamur  et 
consueto  sigillo  nostro  signamus. 

JNicolaus  Madget  /  Barry  Denny,  Provost  of 

i    .  (L-  s.) 

C  Eiscopus  Kerriensis  I  the  town  of  Tralee  and  (L.  S.) 

|  Michael  Petr  us  Mac-Mahon  j  Knight  of  the  shire  for 

*  (L.  S.)  / 

I  Episcopus  Laoniessis  [  the  county  of  Kerry. 

-{  Lord  Kenmare  (L.  S.)  -{  Lord  Branden  (L.  S.) 

J(  Gulielmus  Pomouly  Armig. 
John  Blenner  Hasseti,  Colonel  <  de  Com.  Kerry  apud  Clough- 
and  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  (.  en  (L.  S.) 

I  countj  of  Kerry  (L.  S.) 

!Hunt  Walsh,  Colonel  of  the  56th 
Regiment  of  foot,  and  member 
of  Parliament  to  the  town  of 
Mary-Borough  (L  S.) 
I  Johannes  Hewson,  armiger  in 
<  comitatu  Kerrriensi  de  Enis-niore 
I  (L.S) 

J  Joannes  Blenner  Hassett,   Rec- 
tor  de  Tralee,  et  Vicarus  Gene- 
(  ralis  in  comitatu  Kerriensi  (L.  S.) 

Robert  Walsh,  Colonel  to  the  54th  Regiment  of  Foot  (L.  S.) 

Lancelo  Crosbie,  member  of  Parliament  for  Ardfert  (L.S.) 

Anselmus  Taylor  de  Listobelle  Armiger  in  comitatu  Ker- 

riensi  et  Limeriensi  et  Corgagiensi  (L.S) 

Ego  infra  scriptus  baptizavi  6upra  dictum  generosum  Alexan- 

drum  Julium    Caesarem   Walsh  aut  Wallis  die  secunda    Februarii,. 

1743,  necuon  et  ipsius  fratrem  Petrum  Augustum  Alexandrum  Walsh 

aut  Wallis  nunc  in  Gerniania  commorantes,  die  secunda  Junii,  1744. 

Thomas  Cabmody,  Pastor,  de  Listowel  (I*S.) 

Thomas  Carmody  est  Pastor  loci  de  Listowel  ita  testor.     Nico- 

laus  Eps.  Kers. 

Wan  Blenner  Hassett,  Esq.,  Collr.  of  Tralee  (L.  S.) 

W.  Gun,  Esq.,  Counsel  (L.  .S) 

Jacobus  Fielding  Regis:  Curia  Consistor,  Arfertensis  et  Aghed- 

oensi8  in  Comit  Kerriensi  Magis.      Labordiner  de  alta  curia  Con  cell. 

Regn.  Hiber.  et  Not.  Publi. 

Thomas  Hurly  Clericus  villse  et  Balliwigi  de  Tralee  in  comitatu 

Kerriensi  in  Regno  Hibemia,  (L.  S). 
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Onnibus  et  singulis  ad  quos  praesentes  pervenerint  Gulielmus 
Hawkins  Armiger  Ulster  rex  Armorum  et  principalis  Heraldus  totius 
Hibernise  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  ego  praedictus  Rex  Armorum  ex 
potestate  et  auctoritate,  Eegia  majestate  sub  magno  sigillo  Hibernise 
concessa,  certiores  vos  facio  quod  Johannes  Julius  Caesar  Walsh 
Capitaneus  Probolarius  in  Exercitu  Caesareo  et  ejus  frater  Petrus 
Augustus  Walsh  Camerarius  Capitaneus  custodum  et  Eques  aquil© 
rubra  de  Brandebourg  Barieth,  recta  linea  Paterna  legitime  ducantur 
a  Thoma  Walsh  de  Castle- Walsh  in  comitatu  Kerriensi  armigero  uti 
in  Fabella  genealogies  huic  aunexa  manifeste  patet  et  quod  insignia 
gentilitia  supra  depicta  ad  eundem  Johannem  et  Petrum  Augustum 
proprie  spectent,  in  cujus  rei  testimonium  nomen  titulumve  hisce 
adscripsi  et  sigillum  officii  mei  apposui.-  Gulielmus  Hawkins  Ulster 
Rex.  Armorum  totius  Hiberniro,  Dubling  hoc  13th  Octobris,  Anno 
Dom.  1769  (L.  S.) 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  His 
Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  (L.  S.)  Lord  Townshen. 

At  the  humble  request  of  William  Hawkins,  Esquire,  subscriber 
of  the  within  genealogy,  we  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  that  the 
said  William  Hawkins  is  by  virtue  of  letters  patent,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  this  Kingdom,  King  of  Arms  and  principal  Herald  thereof,  by 
the  name  and  title  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms  and  principal  Herald  of  all 
Ireland,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  is  the  proper  officer  for  keeping 
the  records  of  Arms  and  Genealogies  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  kingdom,  and  for  certifying  the  same,  either  by  himself  or  his 
sufficient  deputy.  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  of  arms,  at  his 
Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  20th  day  of  October,  1769. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

George  MacCabtney. 

Quod  hoc  schema  genealogicum  oum  nota  sive  synopsi  immediate 
sequenti  cum  suis  originalibus  in  forma  authentica  product  is  penitus 
concordet,  hisce  testatum  sit.  Ratisbon©  in  Curia  Episcopali  hac  die 
18a  Maii  1772.  Ge.  Sebdillner  SS.  Theol.  Doctor,  Consiliarius  et 
Notarius  Consistor.  necnon  Cancellari©  Episcopalis  Director  (L  S.) 

Idem.  Ernestus  G.  Abelerd  Aessing  Gros.  consist,  et  Cathedral 
Ecclesi©  Decanus. 

Sic  testor  Robertus  Leith  exempti  Monasterii  S.  Jacobi  Scotorum 
Ratisbon©  abbas,  necnon  Monasterii  quod  Erfurti  est  cominendatioms 
et  nominis  abbas  18  Maii    .     .     .     .     (L.  S.) 
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NAAS: 

AN      HISTORICAL      SKETCH. 

BY  THE 

EEV.  M.  COMEKFORD,  P.P., 

MONASTB&EVA2T. 


The  name  Nas,  the  Celtic  form  of  Naas,  to  which  the  article  le  or 
the  was  prefixed  in  mediaeval  times,  is  explained  in  Cormack's  Glossary 
as  denoting  "  a  fair,  or  place  of  meeting."  From  a  very  remote  period 
until  the  10th  century,  Naas  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster.  Their  palace  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  what  is  popularly 
called  the  North  Moat  of  Naas.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
district  called  Airther  Life,  and,  after  its  desertion  by  the  Kings  of 
Leinster,  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  local  chiefs.  The  Dun 
or  Fort  of  Naas  was  built  by  Luighdech  Eithlenn,  whence  it  was 
called  Lis  Luighdech.  It  was  burnt  by  Cormac  MacArt  (King  of 
Ireland  from  a  d.  254  to  277),  to  avenge  the  crime  of  Dunlang,  King 
of  Leinster. — (Loea  Patriciana.) 

In  the  Life  of  St.  Fechin,  of  Fobhair,  who  died  of  the  conall  buidhe, 
or  great  plague,  in  a.d.  664,  an  account  is  given  of  his  visit  to  Naas, 
his  obtaining  the  liberation  of  certain  captives,  <&c.  A  stone  cross, 
erected  to  commemorate  these  events,  was  standing  in  the  market 
place  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  "  Crux  lapidea  in  Platea 
Nazensi  Sti.  Fechini  dicta."  AA.,  8S.t  20th  Jan.  At  the  sacking  of 
Naas  in  1577  by  Eory  O'More  and  Cormac  O' Conor,  it  is  related  that 
the  former  sat  at  the  market  cross  to  witness  the  scene  of  destruction. 

In  a.d.  705,  King  Congal  devastated  Naas,  and  carried  away  hostages 
from  Leinster. — (Annah  of  the  Four  Masters.)  On  that  occasion  he 
composed  a  farewell  to  the  Liffey,  in  which  he  praises  the  unbroken 
grass-producing  surface  of  its  plain  as  far  as  the  Dun  of  Naas 

Under  date  a  d.  861,  the  same  Annals  record  that  "  Muiregan,  son 
of  Diarmaid,  Lord  of  Nas  and  Airther  Life,  was  slain  by  the  Norse- 
men ;"  and  at  the  year  004  they  relate  that  "  Cearbhall,  son  of  Muire- 
gan, Ki4g  of  Leinster,  was  killed."     Cearbhall  was  the  last  King  of 
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Leinster  who  resided  at  Naas.  An  old  Irish  MS.  poem  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (H.  1,  17,  fol.  98)  records  that 
"  Nas  is  without  a  king  ever  since  Cearbhall  was  slain."*  The  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  after  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  Cearbhall,  his 
abstemiousness  and  sobriety,  state,  in  further  praise  of  him,  that  he 
never  exacted  rent  from  the  churches  of  Naas. 

The  town  of  Naas,  and  the  country  immediately  around  it,  formed 
at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion  the  toparchy  or  subordinate  prin- 
cipality of  the  sept  MacEithlenn  or  MacCallan.  After  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest,  this  district  was  granted  to  William  Fitzgerald,  son- 
in-law  to  Earl  Strongbow,  and  passed  successively  to  the  families  of 
Be  Londres  and  De  Preston.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
the  town  was  fortified,  and  at  various  subsequent  dates  it  was  made 
the  site  of  various  embattled  or  military  dwellings.  The  presence  of 
King  John  at  Naas  is  noted  in  the  State  Papers  of  1206—"  Thursday, 
June  24th,  at  Naas,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  10  marks  paid  to  Robin 
de  Camera,  when  the  King  lay  in  a  tent ;"  and  at  June  26th,  the  pay- 
ment "  to  Robert  de  Burgate,  for  plaj,  5s.,  on  account  of  the  debt  due 
to  him."-  (Sweetman's  Cal  State  Papers.)  On  6th  July,  1226,  King 
Henry  III.  granted  to  William  Barun,  "  that  he  have  till  the  king's 
majority  a  fair  at  the  manor  of  Nas,  for  eight  days,  from  the  vigil 
and  during  the  octave  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Simon  and  Jude" — that  is 
from  October  26th  to  November  4th. 

In  1316  Naas  was  plundered  by  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of 
Edward  Bruce,  on  which  occasion  the  churches  were  rifled,  and  the 
tombs  broken  open  in  search  of  treasure. 

In  1419  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Naas,  under  the  presidency  of 
Richard  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  then  Lord  Deputy. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  business  transacted  on  this  occasion  beyond 
that  of  granting  a  subsidy  of  300  marks. 

In  1534  Naas,  which  had  been  previously  seized  upon  by  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  then  in  open  rebellion,  was  re-taken  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  Skeffington. 

In  1577  Naas  was  to  a  great  extent  reduced  to  ashes  by  an  irruption 
of  Eory  Oge  O'More,  dynast  of  Leix,  and  Cormac  O'Conor,  dynast  of 

•  Dr.  Donovan  states  that  Cearbhall  was  interred  with  six  other  kings  at 
Kilcorbain,  in  Ely  O'Carroll.  Fr.  Shearman,  with  much  more  show  of  pro- 
bability, says  that  the  burial  place  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Leinster  was  at 
Cill  Nais,  otherwise  Cill  Corbain,  now  Kill,  adjoining  Naas. 
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Offialy.    Between  700  and  800  houses,  winch  were  chiefly  thatched, 
are  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  1st  February,  1641,  the  Republican  Lords  Justices,  Parsons 
and  Borlase,  sent  out  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  with  a  powerful  army  on 
an  expedition  to  the  county  Kildare,  where,  "  pursuant  to  orders,  he 
burnt  Newcastle  and  Lyons,  and  gave  up  Naas  to  his  soldiers  to 
plunder,  having  sent  out  parties  to  burn  Castlemartin,  Eilcullen 
Bridge,  and,  in  short,  all  the  country  for  17  miles  in  length  and  25  in 
breadth."—  (Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  L,  p.  240).  Need  we,  therefore, 
wonder  at  finding  that  in  the  following  year  the  borough  of  Newcastle, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  village  and  Castle  of  Lyons,  and  the  town  of 
Naas,  "  were  reported  as  great  receptacles  for  the  prime  gentlemen  of 
the  Royal  party  in  Kildare?*'  Borlase,  the  Protestant  historian,  re- 
lates  the  following  affecting  incident  in  connection  with  this  expedi. 
tion :— "  In  this  expedition  to  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  soldiers  found 
a  priest,  one  Mr.  Higgins,  at  Naas,  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  have 
easily  fled  if  he  apprehended  any  danger  in  the  stay.  When  he  was 
brought  before  the  Earl  of  Ormond  he  voluntarily  confessed  that  he 
was  a  Papist,  and  that  his  residence  was  in  the  town,  from  whence  he 
refused  to  fly  away  with  those  who  were  guilty  (that  is,  of  the  rising 
of  1641),  because  he  not  only  knew  himself  very  innocent,  but  believed 
that  he  could  not  be  without  ample  testimony  of  it,  having  by  his  sole 
charity  and  power  preserved  many  of  the  English  from  the  rage  and 
fury  of  the  Irish ;  and  therefore  he  only  besought  his  lordship  to 
preserve  him  from  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  put  him 
securely  into  Dublin,  though  with  so  much  hazard,  that  when  it  was 
spread  abroad  among  the  soldiers  that  he  was  a  Papist,  the  officer  in 
whoue  custody  he  was  entrusted  was  assaulted  by  them,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  the  Earl  could  do  to  compose  the  meeting.  When  his  lord, 
ship  came  to  Dublin  he  informed  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  prisoner 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  of  the  good  testimony  he  had  received 
of  his  peaceable  carriage,  and  of  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  restrain 
those  with  whom  he  had  credit  from  entering  into  rebellion,  and  of 
many  charitable  offices  he  had  performed,  of  all  which  there  wanted 
not  evidence  enough,  there  being  many  then  in  Dublin  who  owed  their 
lives,  and  whatever  of  their  fortunes  was  left,  purely  to  him.  Within 
a  few  days  after,  when  the  Earl  did  not  suspect  the  poor  man  being 
in  danger,  he  heard  that  Sir  Charles  Coo te,  who  was  Provost-Marshal- 
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General,  had  taken  him  out  of  prison  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  morning  before,  or  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  of  which 
barbarity  the  Earl  complained  to  the  Lords  Justices,  but  was  so  far 
from  bringing  the  other  to  be  questioned  that  he  found  himself  upon 
some  disadvantage  for  thinking  the  proceeding  to  be  other  than  it 
ought  to  have  been."  This  Father  Higgins  was  a  Dominican.  His 
fate  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Rib.  Dominieana,  page  501 : — "  Father 
Peter  Higgins,  an  alumnus  of  the  Dublin  Convent,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  heretics,  and  although  not 
accused  of  any  crime,  but  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  heretics  pro- 
claimed his  innocence,  yet  was  he  condemned  to  death,  and  having 
thrice  confessed  to  his  prior  and  received  absolution  from  him—for 
he  made  his  way  into  the  prison  in  disguise — publicly  professing  his 
innocence  and  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  our  holy 
Order,  he  was  hung  in  the  public  place  of  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1611.  His  constancy  under  torment,  and  the  joy  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  moved  many  of  the  heretics  to  tears ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  rather  excited  the  fury  of  those  who  vented  their  rage  on 
his  body  by  all  sorts  of  insults ;  and  refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  buried 
in  the  city ;  and  as  it  was  carried  out  of  the  gate,  one  broke  the  skull 
with  a  bullet  from  a  gun  and  inflicted  divers  other  like  injuries." 

This  same  year  another*  Dominican  Father  of  the  same  name,  the 
Bev.  Father  Peter  O'Higgins,  Prior  of  Naas,  obtained  the  palm  of 
constancy  in  Dublin.  This  pious  and  eloquent  man  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Lords  Justices,  Parsons  and  Borlase,  charged  with 
dogmatising,  or,  in  other  words,  seducing  the  Protestants  from  their 
religion.  Now,  when  they  failed  to  sustain  any  capital  charge  against 
him,  they  sent  to  inform  him  that  if  he  abandoned  his  faith  he  might 

•  That  this  Father  Peter  O'Higgins  is  another  peraon  from  the  Father  Peter 
Higgins  mentioned  before  is  quite  clear.  First,  bo 3a use  his  niirtyrdom  is 
mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  General  Chapter  of  1656,  under  ttu  title  of  "Ap- 
pendix of  some  Remarkable  Men  of  this  Province  (Ireland),  whose  Memory  was 
omitted  to  be  recorded  in  the  acts  of  former  Chapters ;"  but  the  memory  of  the 
former  was  not  forgotten  to  be  recorded  in  the  acts  of  former  Chapters,  but  is 
recorded  in  the  acts  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  of  1644.  Also  because  tha 
latter  is  called,  in  the  acts  of  the  Chapter  of  1656,  Prior  of  Naas,  and  U  there- 
fore called  reverend  father ;  the  former  is  called,  in  the  acts  of  1644,  simply, 
father,  for  he  was  not  prior  (nor  in  office),  and  is  said  to  have  confessed  to  hit 
prior,  and  indeed  all  the  details  are  different.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
the  latter  Peter  is  called  O'Higgins;  the  first,  Higgins,  without  the  letter  O ; 
because  in  Dublin,  an  almost  English  city,  many  Irish  names  lose  the  prefix  O, 
or  Mac,  which  is  commonly  added  in  the  country  .Sib.  Dom.  p,  562. 
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expect  many  and  great  privileges,  bat  all  depended  on  his  embracing 
the  English  faith.  That  they  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  he  knew 
right  well ;  so  that  on  the  very  morning  of  his  execution,  the  messenger 
came  to  his  prison  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  justices.  O'Higgins, 
in  reply,  6aid,  "  Alas !  I  am  not  so  weary  of  life  as  to  wish  for  speedy 
dissolution ;  but  if  your  masters  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  me,  return 
and  ask  them  to  forward,  in  their  own  handwriting,  an  instrument 
leaving  life  and  death  to  my  own  option ;  so  that  if  I  shall  have 
renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  presence  of  the  gibbet,  the 
terrible  circumstance  in  which  I  have  been  placed  may  extenuate  the 
guilt  attaching  to  what  is  deemed  apostasy.  The  justices,  thinking 
he  was  shaken  in  his  mind,  ordered  the  conditional  pardon  to  be 
handed  to  him  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  and  it  was  so  handed 
to  him  by  the  executioner.  He  bowed  courteously  on  receiving  it, 
and  loud  was  the  exultation  of  the  heretical  mob  who  thought  they 
were  about  to  catch  a  convert.  Now,  when  he  stood  exposed  to  the 
view  of  God  and  man,  he  exhibited  to  all  around  the  instrument  which 
he  held,  and,  commenting  on  it  with  warmth,  convicted  his  impious 
judges  of  their  own  avowed  iniquity.  Knowing  well  that  there  were 
Catholics  in  the  crowd,  he  addressed  them  in  such  words  as  these  :  — 

"  Dear  brethren,  children  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  since  the  day 
I  fell  into  the  cruel  hands  of  the  heretics  who  stand  around  me,  I 
have  endured  much  hunger,  great  insults,  dark  and  foetid  dungeons  ; 
and  the  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  cause  seemed  to  me  to  render  the 
palm  of  martyrdom  doubtful ;  for  it  is  the  cause,  not  the  death,  that 
makes  the  martyr.  But  the  Omnipotent  God,  the  Protector  of  my 
innocence,  and  who  ordereth  all  things  sweetly,  has  so  arranged  that 
although  I  have  been  accused  as  a  seducer  and  a  criminal  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  yet  to-day  in  me  it  is  the  Catholic  religion  only  that  is 
condemned  to  death.  Behold  here  an  undoubted  witness  of  my  inno- 
cence-*-a  pardon  signed  by  the  king's  representatives,  offering  me  not 
only  life,  but  large  gifts  if,  even  now,  I  renounce  the  Catholic  religion. 
But  I  call  God  and  men  to  witness  how  freely  I  reject  this,  how  gladly 
I  now  embrace  my  doom  in  and  for  the  profession  of  that  faith." 
Having  thus  spoken  and  thrown  the  pardon  to  a  friend  in  the  crowd, 
he  desired  the  executioner  to  do  his  office.  When  the  body  was  hang- 
ing, and  the  executioner  pulled  at  it  several  times,  yet,  heaving  a  loud 
sigh,  he  uttered  Deo  Chratias,  and  so,  having  disappointed  the  expec- 
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tation  of  the  heretics,  he  went  to  his  God.—  {Bom.  a  Bosario,  translated 
by  Father  Meehan,  p.  199.) 

Another  member  of  the  Dominican  community  at  Naas,  the  Rev. 
John  Bermingham,  had  the  happiness  of  suffering  many  things  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.  In  the  Acta  Cap.  Oen,  sub  anno,  1656,  Hon.  Born., 
we  are  informed  that  "  in  this  year  the  venerable  servant  of  God, 
Father  Thomas  Bermingham,  died  in  exile  for  the  faith,  in  great 
reputation  for  sanctity.  After  the  example  of  the  early  fathers  he 
was  most  assiduous  in  prayer  and  a  great  mortifier  of  his  body,  which 
he  often  beat  even  to  blood.  He  watched  and  fasted  much,  and  slept 
on  a  hard  board.  He,  by  prayer,  obtained  aid  for  the  Catholics  who 
were  besieged  in  Naas.  [Elsewhere  it  is  related  that  the  inhabitants 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  caused  the  image  of  St.  Dominic 
to  be  carried  in  procession,  whereupon  the  saint  appeared  to  both 
besiegers  and  besieged,  and  so  terrified  the  former  that  they  fled  in 
disorder.]  At  length  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  heretics  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  They  stripped  him  of  the  habit  of  his  order, 
and  in  derision  clothed  him  in  that  of  the  Friars  Minors,  and  amongst 
the  insults  and  blows  of  the  soldiery,  he  was  dragged  to  Dublin,  where 
he  was  long  kept  a  prisoner,  and  at  length  was  sentenced  to  be  tran- 
sported to  the  Barbadoes  to  be  there  sold  as  a  bond  slave.  But  a 
ransom  having  been  paid  for  him  by  the  Lords  Constantine  and  Felix 
O'Neill  and  Hugh  O'JRorke,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Borne,  and  having  visited  the  most  celebrated  shrines  in  Italy,  he 
ended  his  course,  and  departed  to  eternal  life." 

Further  information  regarding  Father  Bermingham  will  be  found 
in  the  Contemporary  Hist,  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  \6iWo2,  part  i.  p.  256. 
He  is  there  stated  to  have  been  prior  of  the  convent  at  Athy  when 
that  house  was  attacked  by  Preston,  in  1643. 

In  1648  Naas  was  garrisoned  by  Ormond  for  King  Charles,  but  in 
1650  it  was  captured  for  Cromwell  by  Colonels  Hewson  and  Reynolds. 

Some  interesting  relics  of  these  penal  times  are  still  preserved  in 
the  parish ;  an  altar-stone  bearing  the  inscription  J.  M.,  1647 ;  and 
also  a  beautiful  little  silver  chalice,  only  six  inches  in  height,  and  per- 
mitting the  cup  to  be  unscrewed  from  the  base.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription :— Pater  Joannes  mac  Sihi  me  fieri  fecit,  Anno.  Dom.  1685." 

In  1798  one  of  the  first  overt  acts  of  insurrection  was  an  attack 
made  on  the  24th  of  May,  on  Naas,  by  a  party  of  United  Irishmen, 
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under  the  command  of  a  farmer  named  Michael  Reynolds.  The 
garrison,  composed  of  the  Armagh  militia  and  the  local  yeomanry, 
succeeded  in  repelling  the  attack  after  a  severe  action  in  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  insurgents  retreated  with  a  supposed  loss  of  150  killed 
and  wounded.  Disgraceful  military  executions  and  other  excesses 
followed.    {Life  of  St.  David,  hy  Fr.  O'Hanlon). 

Naas  is  a  borough  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  by  prescription. 
It  has  charters  of  Henry  V.,  Elizabeth,  James  I ,  and  Charles  I.  The 
borough  limits,  according  to  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  include  "  all  the 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  services,  and  all  and  singular  other 
hereditaments,  which  were  (then)  known,  accepted  or  reputed  as  part 
and  number  of  the  town  of  Naas,  or  within  the  precincts  thereof," 
but  it  neither  defines  the  included  lands,  nor  indicates  how  far  they 
extended  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  certainly  comprised  a 
considerable  district  around  the  whole  town,  and  probably  extended 
three  miles  north  and  as  far  south ;  they  have  for  a  long  period  been 
practically  unknown.  The  following  very  curious  document, the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  G.  P.  L.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  of  Morris- 
town  Lattin, indicates  the  corporate  boundaries  of  Naas.  It  is  endorsed 
Naas  Corporation,  and  is  without  date. 

"  Memorandum  how  ye  rod  and  maise  was  carried  round  ye  Cor- 
poration. "  Prom  Johnstown  foard  up  by  ye  red  mill  and  followed  je 
mill  rase  to  Browns  parke  up  to  Buttermilk  hill,  from  which  under  ye 
laken  Ballkeain  to  Craddoxtown  foard  up  ye  watter  corse  to  Broad- 
field,  true  George  Clarke's  parke  to  ye  old  mill  of  Eillishcy  one  farm 
land  of  Mr.  Greadon's  to  ye  Earl  of  Kildare's  bush  on  ye  road  of 
Kilcullen  to  Thomas  Burke,  Esqr's  land  to  ye  yealow  acre,  and  from 
that  by  ye  mill  rase  to  Siginstown  gate,  from  which  to  Eglenton's 
medow  to  Cloran  Claries,  leading  down  by  attemosoge  and  ye  Com- 
mons to  ye  Nox,  from  thence  by  ye  mill  rase  to  ye  back  of  Osborstown 
Groffs  to  ye  foard  of  Sallens  from  that  by  ye  draine  to  Johnstown 
foard." 

The  Corporation,  according'to  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  was  styled 
"  The  Sovereign,  Provosts,  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  Naas,"  and 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  two  provosts,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
burgesses  and  freemen.  In  1833  it  was  found  that  no  burgesses  and 
only  two  freemen  were  resident  within  the  borough,  that  only  eight 
burgesses  and  seven  freemen  |Were  anywhere  in  existence,  and  that 
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six  of  these  burgesses  and  three  freemen  were  members  of  Lord  Mayo's 
family,  whilst  all  others  were  his  nominees  and  creatures.  No  instance 
was  known,  at  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Inquiry,  of  a 
Dissenter  or  a  Catholic  having  been  admitted  to  the  burgeship  or 
freedom.  Two  members  were  sent  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  nominally 
by  the  borough  of  Naas,  but  really  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  the  £15,000 
of  compensation  for  disfranchisement  at  the  period  of  the  Union  were 
paid  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Burke 
{Gazetteer  of  Ireland)  Lewis's  Top  Diet).  The  town  of  Naas  gives 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  The  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  Naas  in  1560  were  Draycott  and  John  Sherlock;  in 
1585  James  Sherlock  and  Lewis;  in  1613  Wm.  Latten  and  Chr. 
Sherlock.  The  following  were  amongst  the  notabilities  of  Naas  in 
1618 :— Provost  of  Naas,  Ash ;  jurors  for  the  king,  barony  of  Naas— 
Eustace,  of  Mullaghcash,  Sherlock,  Kenna,  Latten,  Kelly,  and  Walter 
Archbold,  all  of  Naas ;  barony  of  Connell — Eustace,  of  Siggenstown. 
The  coroners  for  county  Kildare  at  the  same  date  were  Fitzgerald  of 
Osbertstown,  and  Fitzgerald  of  Blackhall.     (State  of  Ireland  in  159S.) 

In  the  course  of  his  apostolic  journey ings,  St.  Patrick  paid  more 
than  one  visit  to  Naas.  The  Tripartite  Life  tells  that,  passing  from 
Mcath,  the  Irish  apostle  went  afterwards  to  Naas.  "  The  site  of  his 
pupal  (or  tent)  is  in  the  green  of  the  fort  to  the  east  of  the  road; 
and  his  well  is  in  the  north  of  the  fort,  where  be  baptized  Dubhlang's 
two  sons,  Oillill  and  Illann,  and  Oillill's  two  daughters,  Moghain  and 
Fiedelm,  and  their  father  dedicated  them  to  God  and  Patrick  from 
their  consecrated  virginity,  and  he  (Patrick)  blessed  the  veils  on  their 
heads."  Father  Shearman  referring  to  this  passage  (Loca  Patriciana) 
remarks  that  all  these  places  may  still  be  traced.  The  spot  where  the 
tent  of  St.  Patrick  was  pitched  is  that  now  occupied  by  the  Protestant 
church,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  moat,  between  which  and  the 
church  is  the  street  representing,  the  road  mentioned  in  the  extract. 
The  dun,  or  fort,  is  the  north  moat,  nearly  opposite  to  the  church. 
The  green,  or  faitche,  of  Naas,  lies  south-east  of  the  dun,  extending 
to  the  south  moat ;  and  the  fair  green,  which  occupies,  with  a  portion 
of  the  main  street,  the  old  place  of  assembly  for  military  and  civic 
purposes.  St.  Patrick's  well  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
moat,  towards  the  north,  in  the  lands  of  Oldtown ;  this  was  the  scene 
of  the  baptirfm  of  the  two  sons  of  King  Dubhlang,    At  Millbrook,  at 
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the  eastern  verge  of  the  town,  is  another  holy  well,  called  Sunday 
Well,  where  St.  Patrick  also  baptized  some  of  his  converts  on  this  or  a 
subsequent  occasion.  The  Vita  Trip,  relates  that  St.  Patrick  sect  for 
Faelan,  the  steward  of  the  fort,  that  he  pretended  to  be  asleep,  through 
derision,  and  that  St  Patrick  said :  "  I  would  not  wonder  if  it  were 
his  last  sleep,"  and  so  it  proved ;  they  found  him  dead.  Hence  the 
BtTiBgi  still  in  use  in  Colgan's  time :  "  like  the  sleep  of  Faelan  in  the 
fort  of  Naas." 

The  first  religious  foundation  at  Naas  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  a  monastery,  founded  in  the  7th  century,  by  St.  Fechin  of  Fobhair, 
at  Tullagh  Fobhair,  which  is  stated  by  Colgan  (A.A.S.S.,p.  142)  to 
have  been  near  Naas.  This  monastery  was  built  upon  a  tract  of  land 
given  for  the  purpose  by  the  King  of  Leinster.  A  mill,  according  to 
the  old  record,  formed  part  of  the  grant.  Father  O'Hanlon  {Life  of 
St.  David)  concludes  that  the  spot  where  this  monastery  stood  is 
identical  with  the  present  mill  at  Millbrook.  The  well,  blessed  and 
used  by  St.  Patrick  in  baptizing  his  converts,  being  here,  may  have 
led  to  the  selection  of  the  place  as  one  already  in  some  sort  set  apart 
for  religious  purposes. 

PBIOBY  AND  HOSPITAL  07  ST.  JOHN. 

In  the  12th  century  a  Baron  of  Naas  founded  a  priory,  which  after- 
wards had  an  hospital  attached  to  it,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  (Ware). 
The  site  on  which  this  house  stood  is  close  to,  and  nearly  opposite,  the 
present  Catholic  church,  and  to  the  rere  of  the  parochial  residence. 
This  monastery  suffered  severely  in  1316,  when  Naas  was  sacked  by 
Edward  Bruce,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored.  It  appears  to  have 
been  at  all  times  poor  in  worldly  possessions.  Some  40  years  ago  a 
handsome  silver  chalice  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  this  monastery. 
Elaborate  armorial  bearings  are  engraved  on  the  cup,  and  around  the 
foot  runs  the  inscription :  "  Joannes  et  Catharina  Fleming,  me  fieri 
fecerunt.  Orate  pro  eis,  1729."* 
Annals  of  the  Pbiobt  of  St.  John  (Taken  chiefly  from  Archddll) . 

A.D.  1317.  William  de  London  granted  to  Thomas,  then  Prior, 
the  mill  of  Kilcussey,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years ;  on  the  20ih  July 

*  In  the  list  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  County  Kildare,  given  in  the  "  State 
of  Ireland,  a.d.  1598/'  we  find  the  names  of  "Fleming  of  the  tfaase,"  and 
"  Sherlock  of  the  Naase." 
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a  licence  was  granted  to  John  Roche,  Geoffrey  de  Brett,  and  William 
de  London,  to  make  over  to  the  Prior,  three  messuages,  with  their 
appurtenances,  in  Naas,  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  rectory  and 
Ticarage  of  Tylaghty  (King,  p.  205). 

1326.  Some  lands  in  Walterstown  and  Stoningstown,  in  the  county 
Meath,  were  granted,  by  licence,  to  this  house,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms  (King).  In  the  same  year  King  Edward  III.,  for  a  fine  of  40s. 
from  Thomas,  prior  of  the  very  poor  house  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
John,  and  through  a  motive  of  charity  granted  a  licence  to  him  to 
acquire  from  Master  Maurice  Jakisf  one  messuage,  together  with  a 
mill,  100  acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  meadow,  and  400  of  pasture,  in 
Walterstown  and  Styyenstown  (King). 

1337.  John,  who  succeeded  Thomas  as  prior,  sued  William  de 
Enedeken  de  Stowl  for  a  messuage,  two  acres  of  arable  land,  three  of 
meadow,  and  the  moiety  of  a  mill  in  Walterstown  and  Bernardstown, 
near  Norney,  which  the  said  William  had  obtained  by  disseizing 
Thomas,  predecessor  of  the  present  prior  (King). 

1344,  King  Edward  III.  did,  for  a  further  fine  of  20s.,  further 
grant  to  this  very  poor  hospital  a  licence  to  acquire  certain  lands  in 
Walterstown  and  Styrenstown  (King). 

1348.  The  prior  and  canons  of  this  house  received  a  Eoyal  confir- 
mation of  their  charter  (King). 

On  the  26th  July,  1540,  Thomas  Poswyk,  Prior,  with  the  consent 
of  the  conveat,  surrendered  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of 
Naas,  with  all  its  possessions  in  the  County  of  Kildare  and  elsewhere 
in  Ireland. — Motrin — Pat.  Bolls.,  ».,  p.  66. 

On  the  26th  August,  same  year,  a  pension  of  £9  Irish  was  assigned 
to  Thomas  Possike,  late  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
of  Naas ;  and  40s.  to  Laurence  Byrley,  one  of  the  friars  of  the  same 
late  Hospital ;  payable  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  church  and 
rectory  of  Whitechurche,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.— Do.  p.  60. 

By  a  Patent,  dated  23rd  October,  1553,  the  possessions  of  this  house 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  value  of  £35  18s.  2d ,  were  granted  to 
Richard  Mannering  (Harris's  Collect). 

f  This  Maurice  Jakie  was  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kildare.  He  it 
was  who  first  built  a  bridge  over  the  Liffey  at  Xilcullen,  and  another  over  the 
Barrow  at  Leighlin. 
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From  an  inquisition,  temp.  Elizab.,  it  appeared  that  5  acres  in 
Styvenstown  and  a  mill  in  ruins,  annual  value  6d.,  parcel  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  hospital,  had  been  for  a  long  while  concealed  by  Edward 
Misset,  of  Dowding8town  (King). 

DOMINICAN  FBIARY. 

A  convent  for  Dominican  friars  was  erected  in  Naas,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Eustachius,  by  the  family  of  Eustace,  who  endowed  the 
same,  in  1355  (King).  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Archdall, 
writing  in  1786,  remarks  that "  a  public  inn  is  now  erected  upon  part 
of  the  foundation."  The  site  of  this  monastery  is  supposed  to  be  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Hibernian  Bank.     Every  vestige  of  the 

building  has  disappeared.  This  convent  surrendered  in  1541. — Ham. 
Cal  i.  58. 

An  Inquisition,  dated  9th  May,  34th  year  of  reign  of  King  Henry 
YHI.,  finds  that  Richard  Walshe,  the  last  prior,  was,  on  30th  March, 
3l8t  of  same  king,  seized  of  a  church  and  belfry,  chapter-house,  hall, 
store,  kitchen,  and  cemetery ;  also  of  5  messuages,  10  gardens,  15  acres 

of  arable  land,  3  of  pasture,  a  mill  and  watercourse,  and  the of 

same,  in  Naas,  all  tithe  free ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  £5  (Chief 
Remembrancer).  And,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Bp.,  the  same  year,  it  was  found  that  on  the  30th  April,  31st  of  same 
king,  the  prior  was  seized  of  a  church  and  belfry,  hall,  2  chambers, 
and  a  kitchen ;  also  of  3  gardens,  5  acres  of  arable  land,  and  one  of 
pasture,  in  Naas ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  14s.  (Idem). 

This  friary,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  5  messuages,  11  gardens, 
15  acres  of  arable  land,  and  3  of  pasture,  were  granted,  together  with 
the  Gray  Friary  of  Clane,  to  Sir  Thomas  Luttrell,  Knt.,  and  his  heirs, 
<fcc,  in  capite,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  9s.  41.  Irish  money  (Auditor 
General,  15th  June,  34th  Henry  VIII).* 

▲UGT7STINIA.N  FRLAJtY. 

A  house  for  friar  ermites  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  was  founded 
at  Naas  in  1484  (Allemande,  Ware).    This,  from  its  proximity  to  the 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  was  determined  to  revive  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  Naas.  an.1  a  community  was  appointed,  consisting  of  a 
prior,  Fr.  Hugh  Reynolds,  and  five  fathers.  As  no  site  could  be  obtained  at 
Naas,  Fr.  Reynolds  established  himself  on  a  common  near  Newbridge  in  1756. 
The  new  convent  was  nothing  better  than  a  mud  cottage.  From  this  humble 
beginning  have  arisen  the  present  spacious  convent  and  college  of  Newbridge ; 
in  all  official  documents  the  old  name  of  the  Convent**  Nauenris  is  still  preserved 
—See  an  article  in  the  Rosary  Magazine  for  1879. 
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north  moat,  was  called  the  Monastery  of  the  moat.  The  ruins  of  this 
monastery  were  still  standing  within  the  memory  of  many  yet  living. 
An  engraving  of  it,  as  it  appeared  in  1792,  is  given  in  Grose's  Anti- 
quities (vol.  2,  plate  30).  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  the  accompanying  letter- 
press, says:  "  Scarcely  anything  is  standing  but  the  belfry  and  a  wall. 
The  belfry  is  entered  by  a  Gothic  arch,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  rooms,  in  number  three."  The  tower  and 
ruins  were  demolished  in  1835,  probably  from  their  lying  in  the  way 
of  the  canal  bridge  and  the  road  leading  to  it.  The  burial  ground 
attached  to  the  Augustinian  Church  is  still  used  for  interments.  It 
is  called  the  Abbey  graveyard. 

On  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  possessions  of  this  house 
were  found  as  follows : — 

In  Naas  two  tenements  or  cottages,  in  the  occupation  of  John 
Lattine,  of  the  yearly  value  of  lCs.,  one  cottage  in  tenure  of  Barn. 
Whitnel,  yearly  value,  5s. ;  one  cottage  in  tenure  of  Nic.  Walsh,  yearly 
value,  5s. ;  one  house  in  tenure  of  Nic.  Ashe,  yearly  value,  5s. ;  one 
cottage  in  tenure  of  Walter  Lewis,  yearly  value,  10s. ;  one  cottage  in 
tenure  of  Jack  Bobbins,  yearly  value,  6s.  8d. ;  one  cottage  in  tenure 
of  Henry  Walker,  yearly  value,  6s.  8d.;  one  cottage  in  tenure  of  James 
Ashe,  yearly  value,  6s.  8d. ;  one  cottage  in  tenure  of  Pat  Kelly,  yearly 
value,  6s. ;  one  cottage  in  tenure  of  widow  of  Thomas  Duffe,  yearly 
value,  3s. ;  two  cottages  in  tenure  of  Robert  Ashe,  yearly  value,  4s. 
one  cottage  in  tenure  of  Thomas  Bawcester,  yearly  value,  3s. ;  two 
messuages  in  tenure  of  widow  of  Bichard  Bane,  yearly  value,  4s. ;  one 
cottage  in  tenure  of  Thomas  Edwards,  yearly  value,  Is. ;  two  cottages 
and  1 J  acre  land,  in  tenure  of  Will.  Browne,  yearly  value,  6s  ;  two 
cottages,  in  tenure  of  Chr.  Sutton,  yearly  value,  6s. ;  one  cottage,  in 
tenure  of  Donald  Scullid,  yearly  value,  Is.  8d. ;  two  cottages  and  one 
tenement,  in  tenure  of  David  Sutton,  yearly  value,  3s. ;  one  cottage, 
in  tenure  of  —  More,  yearly  value,  Is.  8d. ;  two  cottages,  in  tenure  of 
Will  Walsh,  yearly  value,  1  s.  ;  one  cottage,  in  tenure  of  —  Sampson, . 
yearly  value,  Is.;  also,  twenty  acres  of  land  in  le  Maudelins,  and  parish 
of  Naas,  in  the  tenancy  of  Nicholas  Walker,  yearly  value,  16s. ;  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Goingerstown,  in  the  county  Kildare,  annual  value, 
£1  10s.;  fourteen  acres  and  three  stangs  in  Naas,  in  tenure  of  Phil. 
Grant,  yearly  value,  8s. ;  three  acres,  in  tenure  of  John  Lattine,  yearly 
value,  Is.  8d. ;  three  acres,  in  tenure  of  Robert  Dowlin,  yearly  value 
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Is.  8d. ;  three  messuages  and  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  in  Oughter- 
ard,  yearly  value,  Is.  (King).* 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  23rd  year  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  found 
that  three  acres  of  arable  land,  of  the  yearly  value  of  10d.,  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  monastery  of  the  moate,  and  adjoining  the  town  of 
Naas,  were  in  the  possession  of  Hugh  Molton,  and  till  that  time  con- 
cealed.  -(King). 

By  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Kildare,  24th  year  ot  Elizabeth,  James 
Eustace,  described  as  "  nuper  vice  comos  de  Baltinglas  utlagatus  ct 
attinctus,"  (outlawed  and  attainted)  was  found  seized  "  of  the  laud 
called  the  Abbey  of  the  Mote,"  of  the  land  called  '•  the  late  Abbey  of 
8t.  Augustin's  in  Naas,  and  of  the  late  Abbey  of  St.  John's,  and  of  St. 
Katherinc's  land." 

On  June  6th,  26th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  friary, 
for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  was  granted  to  Nicholas  Aylmer.  (Auditor 
General). 

PARISH   CHURCH   OF   ST.   DAVID. 

The  parochial  church  of  Naas,  since  the  Norman  invasion,  has  been 
dedicated  to  St.  David. f  It  is  supposed  that  the  present  Protestant 
church  occupies  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  olden  time,  and  that  por- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  structure  are  built  iuto  the  modern 
church.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  judging  that  the  parish  church 
of  Naas,  in  the  early  Christian  era,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick.  The 
Egerton  Tripartite  (quoted  by  Father  Shearman),  recounting  the 
miracles  of  our  national  Apostle  makes  montion  of  the  Dominica  of 
Naas.  This  would,  in  itself,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  original  church 
was  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Patrick.  Dr.  Joyce  (Irish  Names  oj 
Places),  would  deduce  additional  proof  of  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  fair  of  Naas  was  (until  a  few  years  ago)  held  on  St.  Patrick's 

•  The  low  rate  at  which  the3e  tenements  are  hero  valued  will  not  appear  so 
Strang*1,  when  the  price  of  articles  of  food  and  merchandise  is  taken  into 
account;  thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  price  of  12 
pigeons  was  4d  ;  of  100  eggs,  6d. ;  of  a  lamb,  6d.;  of  an  ox,  lis.  8d.,  &e. 

f  The  early  Irish  Church  practised  great  devotio  i  to  St.  David.  His  name 
appears  in  the  calendar  of  Irish  Saint  j.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction  through 
his  mother;  his  birth  and  future  cireer  were  foretold  by  St.  P.t  trick  ;  he  was 
on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  St.  Finian.  of  Ulonard,  St.  Aidan,  &o. 
Besides  all  this,  many  Irishmen  repaired  to  his  monastery  t  j  place  themselves 
under  his  spiritual  direction. 
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Day.  It  is  conjectured  that  William  Fitzmaurice,  on  whom  Naas  was 
bestowed  by  Henry  II,,  finding  the  old  church  of  St.  Patrick  either 
ruinous  or  destroyed,  rebuilt  it,  and  on  the  occasion,  substituted  St. 
David,  the  patron  of  his  father's  native  country,  Wales,  as  the  Titular. 
(Loca  Patr). 

There  were  three  chantries*  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  David, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and 
that  of  St.  Catherine.  These  chantries  were  largely  endowed.  An 
inquisition  held  at  Naas  on  31st  July,  6th  year  of  Elizabeth,  finds 
that  the  Maudelines  of  Naas  contain  four  messuages  and  twenty  acres 
of  land,  and  form  portion  of  the  possession  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary, 
of  the  church  of  St.  David,  at  Naas ;  that  the  representatives  of  John 
Donkerly  are  in  possession  of  said  messuages  and  lands ;  that  there 
are  ten  messuages  and  cottages  and  one  dovecote  in  the  town  of  Naas, 
which  belong  to  said  chantry ;  that  three  messuages  adjoining  the 
Green  of  Naas,  with  seven  cottages  on  land  within  the  town  of  Naas, 
and  three  waste  land  messuages,  and  also  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Naas,  belonging  to  said  chantry.  The  same  inquisition  finds 
that  Gyngerstown,  adjoining  Eerogher,  contains  four  messuages  and 
ninety  acres  of  land,  and  belongs  to  the  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
at  said  church  ;  that  there  are  six  messuages  with  one  small  orchard 
within  the  town  of  Naas,  and  one  tenement  adjoining  the  Green  of 
Naas,  which  belong  to  the  chantry  of  St,  Catherine  at  said  church ; 
that  there  are  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Naas  which  belong 
to  the  said  chantry,  and  three  messuages  which  belong  to  the  before- 
named  chantry  of  St.  Mary. 

Inquisition,  7th  July,  1606,  finds  that  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dav  id, 
in  the  town  of  Naas,  were  three  chantries,  viz.,  the  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
Mary,  and  St.  Catherine ;  and  the  priests  or  presbyters  of  the  said 
chantries  have  acquired  for  themselves  and  their  successors  the  fol- 
lowing lands,  Ac,  in  the  town  of  Naas,  viz.,  two  tenements,  late  in 
the  tenure  of  John  Latin,  annual  value,  5s. ;  a  tenement,  late  in  the 

•  The  term  chantry  is  applied  sometimes  to  an  endowment  providing  for  the 
chanting  of  Masses,  but  more  generally  it  refers  to  the  chapels  in  which  these 
Masses  were  celebrated.  These  endowments  ordinarily  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapel  in  which  the  founder  was  interred,  and  for  the  remuneration 
of  priests,  appointed  to  celebrate  Masses  in  it  for  the  repose  of  h's  soul.  These 
chapels  were  sometimes  separated  by  railings  from  the  main  building,  and 
sometimes  they  formed  distinct  chapels  projecting  from  the  church. 
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tenure  of  Bartholomew  Wliite,  aimual  value,  8s. ;  a  tenement,  late  in 
the  tenure  of  Nicholas  Walsh,  annual  value,  besides  reprises.  8d. ;  a 
house,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Nicholas  Ashe,  annual  value,  2s. ;  a  tene- 
ment, late  in  the  tenure  of  Walter  Lewis,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  5s. ;  a   tenement,  late  in  the  possession  of  James  Robins, 
annual  value,  2s.  4d. ;  a  tenement,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Henry  Walker, 
annual  value,  2s. ;  a  tenement,  late  in  the  tenure  of  James  Ashe, 
annual  value,  2s. ;  a  tenement,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Patrick  Kelly, 
annual  value,  12d. ;  a  tenement,  late  in  the  tenure  of  the  wife  of  Thos. 
Duffe,   annual  value,  12d  ;  two  tenements,  in  the  tenure  of  Robert 
ABhe,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  3s.  4d.;  a  tenement,  in  the  tenure 
of  Thomas  Rositer,  annual  value,  18d. ;  two  tenements,  in  the  tenure 
of  the  widow  of  Richard  Bane,  annual  value,  2s.  6d.;  a  tenement,  in 
the  tenure  of  Thomas   Edwards,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  12d. ; 
two  tenements  and  an  acre  and  a- half  of  land,  in  the  tenure  of  William 
Browne,  annual  value,  2s.  6d.;   two  tenements,  in  the  tenure  of 
Christopher  Sutton,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4s. ;   a  tenement, 
in  the  tenure  of  David  Scullie,  annual  value,  18d. ;  two  tenements,  in, 
the  tenure  of  David  Sutton,  annual  value,  3s. ;   a  tenement,  in  the 
tenure  of  ,  daughter  of         ■        More,  annual  value,  12d. ; 

and  two  tenements,  in  the  tenure  of  William  Walshe,  annual  value, 
9d. ;  also  20  acres  of  land  in  the  Maudlins  and  parish  of  Naas,  in  the 
tenure  of  Nicholas  Walker,  annual  value,  5s.;  60  acres  of  land 
in  the  townland  of  Oengerstown,  and  the  whole  of  the  said  town, 
in  the  tenure  of  James  Sherlock,  annual  value,  besides  reprisals,  10s. ; 
14  acres  and  three  stangs  of  land  in  tbe  townland  of  Naas,  in  the 
tenure  of  Phillip  Graunte,  annual  value,  3s.  6d. ;  and  3  acres  in  the 
said  townland,  in  the  tenure  of  Robert  Dowling,  annual  value,  9d.  ; 
also  that  the  proctor  of  the  said  church  of  St.  David  did  usually 
receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands,  &c,  for  the  use  of  the 
said  priests,  and  the  provost  aud  burgesses  of  the  town  of  Naas  did 
nominate  the  said  priests  or  incum bants. — (Qhief  Remembrancer.) 

Of  the  old  church  of  St.  David  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  now 
remains,  except,  perhaps,  some  portions  of  the  walls  built  into  those  of 
the  modern  edifice.  From  an  inscription  placed  in  the  present  un- 
finished colossal  tower,  commenced  one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  then 
Earl  of  M&jo—Buinam  inveni,  pyramidem  reliqui — it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  tower  were  in  existence  at  that  date. 
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The  bell  bears  the  inscription  :  E.  P.  W.  C.  1674.  Os  tneum  laudabit 
Dcminvm  in  JScclesia  S.  Davidis  de  Naas  :  "  My  mouth  6hall  praise 
tie  Lord  in  the  church  of  St.  David  at  Naas."  The  initials  preced- 
ing the  date  have  not  been  explained.  A  fine  black  marble  Baptismal 
font  in  this  church  appears  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  a 
rudely  shaped  granite  font,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  parish  priest, 
was  most  probably  the  one  used  in  the  primitive  Patrician  church. 

In  the  list  of  the  parochial  churches  and  chapels  in  the  diocese  of 
Kildare,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Boche  M(Geoghegan,  Bishop  of  Kildare 
(1629  to  1644)  the  "  Ecclesia  parochialis  Sti.  Davidis  de  Naas"  and 
the  "  Capella  Sti.  Trinitatis  de  Naas"  are  given. 

The  adjoining  burial-ground  contains  some  monumental  records  of 
interest,  dating  mostly  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
small  slab  bedded  in  the  earth  bears  the  following  inscription: — 
"  Petrus  Walshe  Me  Fecit— Anno  Domini,  16(J6."  If  thiB  be  in  reality  /4f/A 
a  grave-stone  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  marks  the  last ' 
resting-place  of  Father  Peter  Walshe,  whose  action  in  connection  with 
the  Bemonstrance,  or  Declaration  of  loyalty  is  matter  of  history.* 
The  details  of  that  unhappy  and  disedifying  episode  need  not  be  here 
gone  into.  I  hat  Father  Walshe  made  himself  the  creature  of  Ormonde, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Catholicity,  to  try  to  force  that  obnoxious 
and  oft-condemned  document  on  his  fellow  Catholics,  was  a  subject  of 
regret,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  salutary  repentence  to  himself  afterwards. 
In  the  Archives  of  St.  Anthony's,  Louvain,  is  preserved  a  document, 
dated  13th  March,  1688,  in  which  he  formally,  and  in  presence  of  ap- 
pointed witnesses,  retracts  and  expresses  regret  for  every  error  con- 
taind  in  his  writings,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his  unfeigned  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  (Brenan's  Bed.  History,  Ireland, 
Vol.  2,  p.  214.)  From  the  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland, 
1641-52,  we  learn  that  Father  Walshe  was  a  native  of  Naas.  To  quote 
the  unknown  author's  quaint  and  unsparing  expression,  he  was  "a 
son  unto  a  poore  and  beggerly  channtler  in  the  Naasse  and  one  Goodie 
N.  his  mother,  a  Protestant,  an  English  drabbe."  Unless  it  be  known 
that  he  died  at  an  earlier  date  or  elsewhere,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  above  that,  finding  himself  abandoned  in  his  old  age  and  impaired 
health,  by  his  heartless  patron,  Ormonde,  Father  Walshe  retired  to 

•  The  headstone  is  placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  grave.    This  would  indicate 
the  burial  place  of  a  priest 
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his  native  town,  and  ended  his  days  there  at  the  date  above  given. 

Other  monumental  inscription*  at  St.  David9*— •*  Here  lieth  the  body 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  deees,  16th  Sept.,  1699."  This  is  in  raised 
letters,  and  is  evidently  the  handiwork  of  the  same  who  inscribed  the 
foregoing. 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Garret  O'Reilly,  who  departed  this  life  the 
—  of  June,  1778,  aged  58." 

"  I.H.S.  This  stone  and  burial  place  belong  to  Gerald  Archbold 
of  Naas.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  said  Gerald  Archbold,  who  departed 
this  life  the  9th  of  December,  1 775,  aged  65  years." 

"  Gulielmus  Latton  de  Morristown,  Anna  Lutterel  de  Lutterlstown 
— quorum  miserere  Deus. — me  fieri  fecerunt — S.  P.  Q.  S.  Domum 
eternam.  The  former  stone,  erected  by  W.  Latton  and  Anne  Luttrell, 
of  Morristown,  in  the  year  1600,  being  broken,  this  was  fiit  by  Patrick 
Latton  and  Jane  Alcock,  of  the  same  place,  Anno  1719.  Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  John  Latton,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Patrick  Latton,  who 
departed  this  life  the  7th  day  of  July,  1731,  in  the  21st  year  of  h|$ 
age.  Here  also  lyeth  the  body  of  the  said  Patrick  Latton  of  Morris- 
town,  Esqr.,  who  departed  this  life  the  19th  day  of  June,  1732,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  Also  the  body  of  his  son,  George  L.  Lattin, 
Esqr.,  who  died  July  8th,  1773,  aged  59.  Also  the  body  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  OTerrall,  of  Ballyna,  who  died  November  12th,  1800,  aged 
66  years'" 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting,  though  unfortunately,  undistin- 
guishable  grave,  is  that  of  Dr.  Leverous,  Bishop  of  Eildare  from  1554 
to  1577.  This  saintly  and  venerable  prelate  lies  interred  at  St. 
David's,  Naas,  as  we  learn  from  Ware  and  others.  He  had  been 
tutor  to  Gerald,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kildare.  When  the  previous 
Earl,  his  half  brother,  and  his  five  uncles  were  treacherously  seized  in 
1535,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  soon  after  sent  to  the  scaffold,  the 
youthful  Gerald  was  saved  by  his  faithful  tutor.  "  The  boy  was  at 
the  time  lying  ill  at  Donore,  in  the  county  Kildare,  but  his  nurse 
immediately  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  tutor,  Thomas  Leverous, 
a.  priest  and  foster-brother  of  his  father,  who  carefully  conveyed  him 
in  a  large  basket  into  Offaly,  to  his  sister  Lady  Mary  O'Connor. 
There  he  remained  till  he  had  recovered,  when  he  was  removed  to  the 
O'Dun's  country,  and,  after  three  months,  to  Thomond,  where  he  was 
under  the  care  of  James  Delahoide,  eldest  son  of  Walter  Delahoide 
O 
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of  Moyglare"  Earls  of  Kildare,  by  the  present  Duke  of  Leinster.) 
During  the  five  years  that  Gerald,  the  only  surviving  hope  of  the 
family  of  Kildare,  continued  in  Ireland,  travelling  from  district  to 
district,  and  ever  varying  his  disguise,  Father  Leverous  was  with  him, 
his  faithful  guardian  and  preceptor.  At  length,  in  March,  1540,  he 
escaped  to  France,  still  accompanied  by  his  tutor.  The  intrigues  of 
the  English  soon  obliged  him  to  fly  from  France,  and  subsequently 
from  Flanders.  He  then  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where  be  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  affection.' '—  (Earls  of  Kildare.)  In  Rome  he  was 
liberally  provided  for  by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  pursued  his  studies  there 
from  1543  to  3548,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  still,  as  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  career,  accompanied  by  Leverous. 

Dr.  Leverous  was  mainly  instrumental  in  organising  that  confede- 
racy of  the  Irish  chieftains,  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  O'Brien, 
O'Donnell,  and  O'Neill — which  in  1537  and  1540,  well  nigh  over- 
turned the  English  power  in  Ireland.  The  despatches  of  that  time 
declare  that  "  never  was  such  a  combination  seen  in  Ireland  ;"  and, 
whilst  the  English  commanders  portray  their  own  alarms  and 
treacherous  designs,  they  also  place  on  record  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  Irish  chieftains  had  appealed  to  arms  "  to  defend  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Geraldines."—  (State  Papers,  Vol.  3,  pages  145-8; 
Dr.  Movants  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  57.) 

On  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Lancaster,  the  Protestant  bishop, ' 
Dr.  Leverous  was  advanced  to  the  See  of  Kildare,  his  native  diocese, 
in  1555.      When,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  summoned  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  decisively  refused,  he  and  Dr.  W. 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Meath,  "affirming  their  conscience  to  be  their  lett. 
(Fiat  Elizab.,  preserved  in  Pub.  Record  Office,  Ireland).    His  inter- 
view with  the  Deputy  is  described  in  Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.    When  the  Deputy's  arguments  failed  to  persuade  the  holy 
bishop  he  had  recourse  to  threats,  representing  that  if  he  persisted  in 
refusing  he  must  be  deprived  of  all  h}s  revenues,  to  which  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  Sacred  Writ: — "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  whole  world  if  he  lost  his  own  soul "    The  threat  was  soon  put  in 
force.    He  was  dispossessed  of  all  bis  temporalities  and  compelled  to 
fly  to  concealment.    He  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Adare,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  keeping  school,  and  where  his  assistant  was 
Richard  Creagh,  afterwards    Archbishop  of  Armagh.    He  afterwards 
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returned  to  his  diocese,  where  be  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  exposed  to  continual  danger,  until,  broken  down  in 
health  by  unceasing  danger,  he  breathed  his  last  in  a  poor  hut  at 
Naas,  about  the  year  1577,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  interred  at  St. 
David's.  Father  John  Holding,  S.  J.,  in  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
the  "  Irish  Martyrs  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,"  preserved  at  the 
Irish  College  of  Salamanca  (inserted  in  Spicilegium  Otsoriense,  vol.  L, 
p.  82),  pronounces  a  high  eulogium  on  Dr.  Leverous,  and  states  on 
the  authority  of  trustworthy  persons,  that  the  holy  bishop's  grave  was 
glorified  by  many  miracles.*  How  sad  to  think  that  the  hallowed 
spot  where  this  saintly  Prelate's  relics  are  laid  is  unmarked  and  even 
unknown ! 

A  square  tower  near  the  church,  the  only  remnant^  of  the  former 
fortifications,  belongs  to  theDe  Burgh  family,  and  has  been  converted 
into  the  Parsonage. 

An  almshouse  for  poor  women  was  founded  at  Naas  in  1590  by  Wm. 
Latton,  of  Morristown,  and  Anne  Lutterell,  of  Lutterellstown,  his 
wife.  This  charity  still  exists.  Several  members  of  the  Latton 
family  bequeathed  large  sums  in  perpetuity  for  the  support  of  its 
inmates,  and  there  is  at  present  a  charge  on  the  Latton  estate  of  .£20 
per  annum  for  that  purpose,  and  still  regularly  paid.  The  house  was 
twice  pulled  down,  firot  in  1787,  to  widen  the  street,  and  again  in 
1798,  during  the  rebellion,  to  enable  the  Artillery  to  put  their  guns 
in  position.  The  Government  in  1802  allowed  a  small  sum  to  rebuild 
thehouse.    There  are  three  inscribed  stones  set  in  the  front  wall. 

•The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  ;  it  is  taken  from  a  paper  entitled : 
PerbreveCompenduua  in  quo ConHnentur  nonnuUi  eorwnqui  inSybernia regnatUe impia 
regina  Elizabeth,  vincvla  exiltum  et  martyriumperpessi  sunt ;  compositum  a  P.  Joanne 
Bolting0*  Hybemo,  SoeietatieJesu:  Thomas  Louris  Kildarensis  Eprem  Vir  pietate,  et 
doctrioa  prsditus,  sub  Eduardi  sexti  Regis  imperio  omnibus,  non  solum  dignitatis 
bus,  verum  et  bonis  (qnod  Regem  Eccleeie  caput  esse  negaverit)  spoliatus  fuit. 
Mortao  Eduardo,  regnavit  Maria,  Begina  Christianissima,  a  qno  prodictus  Epis- 
copus  in  pristinam  dignitatem,magno  cum  honore,  et  populi  consoUtinne,  restitutus 
tat.  At  post  sex  annos,  succedente  impia  Elizabethaet  inhuman  iter  in  Catholicos 
•aniente,  inpriorem  incidit  calami t a  tern  adeout,  lebus  omnibus  amissis,  msdo  his 
modo  alibi,  cum  magno  vita?  discrimine,  vitundegeie  coactus  fuit,  eaepeque  ad 
ritam  tnendam  pueros  et  rudes  et  rudes  gramaticam,  tanqnam  pauper  .pedagogue 
dooere.  Sacramenta  preterea,  et  alia  ut  Epum.  decet  magnum  cum  zelo  et  fer- 
vore  quasi  per  totum  r  eg  num  minis  trabat.  Yitiaet  publico  et  privatiui  repreheu- 
aebat,  monita  aalutis,  consilia  omnibus  dabat.  Hisce  tandem,  et  similibuslaboribus 
afiectua  per  multos  annos  fortis  hie  Jeru  Christ i  miles,  in  orthodoxa  fide  oonstan- 
tissime  ptroeverana,  senio,  infirmatateque  (non  octogeuarius  erat)  confectas,  in 
oppidoquod  Naze  in  Lagenia*  Provinoia  dic;tur,  e  vita  disceasit  circa  annum  1577, 
cujus  corpus  in  dieto  oppido  aepultum  jacet  multaque  (ut  fide  digni  teatantur) 
edidiinuraeala." 
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The  first  bears  the  names  of  the  founders  and  date  of  foundation : 
"  Gul  Latton,  de  Morristown,  et  Anno  Lutterell,  de  Lutterellstown,  me 
fieri  feceruut.  Anno  MDXC."  The  inscription  on  the  second  stone  is 
not  decipherable.  On  the  third  we  have  a  Scriptural  text :  "  Wealth 
maketh  many  friends,  but  the  poor  man  is  separated  from  his  neigh- 
bour." Prov.  ziz.  4.  When  the  house  was  pulled  down  in  1799,  Mr. 
Thomas  Plunket,  sub-agent  of  the  property,  took  charge  of  these  stones, 
and  had  them  restored  when  it  was  rebuilt.f 

At  Jigginstown,  formerly  called  Sigginstown,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
palatial  building  commenced  by  the  unprincipled  Earl  of  Stafford  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  nerer  completed.  The  bricks  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Holland,  and  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material  the  building  remains  almost  as  perfect 
as  when  the  work  was  suspended  250  years  ago.  There  is  also  at  this 
place  a  small  dilapidated  building  called  Oastlerag,  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  Castlecrag,  of  which  nothing  further  is  known. 

In  the  Returns  to  an  Inquiry  issued  6th  Norember,  1731,  by  a  com. 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  Popery 
in  this  kingdom  (preserred  in  the  Pub.  Record  Office,  Dublin),  it  is 
stated  that  "  in  Naas  Bf  ass  is  Baid  within  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey ; 
in  other  places  in  some  cabin  or  under  a  shed  at  the  back  of  a  ditch." 
The  old  abbey  referred  to  was  probably  the  Monastery  of  the  Moat. 
An  humble  chapel  was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  continued  in  use  till  the 
present  fine  church  was  erected.  The  first  stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  August  15th,  1.827.  More  than  twenty  years  later  the  steeple 
was  commenced,  and  was  completed  on  the  31st  September,  1859.  It 
is  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  modelled  after  that  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Ewerby,  Lincolnshire.  A  detailed  description  of  this  church,  which 
is  dedicated  under  the  joint  patronage  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  David, 
will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  St.  David,  p.  156,  et  acq. 

From  another  Return  to  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  6th  April,  1766, 
also  preserved  in  the  Pub.  Record  Office,  Dublin,  it  appears  that  at 
that  date  the  "  number  of  Protestant  inhabitants  who  were  house- 
keepers of  the  parish  of  Naas  was  280 ;  the  number  of  Popish  inhabi- 

t^These  facts  have  been  communicated  by  G.P.Lattin  Mansfield,  Esq.,  of  Mor- 
ristown Lattin,  who  inherits  tho  Laitin  property  by  the  right  of  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Patrick  Lattin.  Patrick  Lattin  died  in  .  836,  leaving  no  make  isue. 
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tants  was  2570.    There  were  one  Popish  priest  and  two  friars,"    This 
return  is  signed  by  Wm.  Donnellan,  Vicar  of  Naas." 

SUCCESSION  0V  PASTORS. 

The  bishop,  Dr.  Leverous,  most  probablj  discharged  the  duties  of 
Pastor  of  Naas  from  the  time  when  he  went  to  reside  there  until  his 
death  in  1577. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  succeeding  Pastors  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Registration  in  1704.  As  the  Dominicans  seem  to  hare  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  locality  of  their  previous  convent,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholics  of  Naas 
in  the  interval. 

From  the  Registry  of  Popish  Parish  Priests,  made  in  1704,  we  find 
that  John  Hyland  was  parish  priest  of  Naas,  that  he  resided  at  Naas, 
that  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  that  he  was  ordained  in  1694  at 
Paris,  by  Francis  Harley,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  that  his  two  sure- 
ties of  £  >0  each  were  Patrick  Daly  and  George  Moore,  of  Naas,  gen- 
tlemen. The  report  of  8th  November  1731,  already  referred  to,  states 
that  at  that  date  there  was  a  "  reputed  Popish  priest  who  officiated  at 
Naas,  but  unregistered  and  unlawful ;"  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  was  no  secular  priest  at  Naas  at  that  time.  The  report  of 
1766  makes  mention  of  a  Popish  priest  and  two  friars.  This  pastor 
was  probably  the  Rev.  Denis  Dempsey.  He  was  certainly  P.P.  four 
years  later.  On  a  chalice  still  in  use  is  the  inscription  :  "  Dionysius 
Dempsey  me  fieri  fecit  pro  Parochia  de  Naas,  1770."  This  Father 
Dempsey  was  still  P.P.  at  the  close  of  1786.  (Lease  in  the  Parochial 
Archives.) 

The  next  P.P.  was  Dean  Patrick  Dunne,  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Arless,  in  the  Queen's  County.  His  name  as  P.P.  of  Naas  appears  in 
another  lease,  dated  57th  June,  1801. 

The  succeeding  pastor  was  the  Rev.  William  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
translated  to  the  parish  of  Carlow  in  1S14  by  Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Eildare. 

To  Father  Fitzgerald  succeeded  Father  Qerald  Doyle,  who  con- 
tinued to  rule  the  parish  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  18th  October,  1858,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  To  this  zealous 
and  single-minded  priest  the  parish  of  Naas  is  deeply  indebted.  He 
has  left  behind  him  numerous  evidences  of  his  unwearied  interest  in 
the  religious  welfare  of  his  flock.    The  fine  parochial  church,  with  its 
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noble  spire,  which  he  erected,  the  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
which  he  founded,  the  Bchool-houses  at  Naas  and  Sallins,  built  by 
him,  are  so  many  monuments,  &re  perrenniue,  to  signalise  his  pastor- 
ship. A  beautiful  monument  to  Father  Doyle  has  been  erected  in  the 
parish  church  at  a  considerable  cost  by  the  parishioners.  It  consists 
of  a  recumbent  e&gj  of  the  deceased  in  marble,  under  a  canopied 
niche  of  Gothic  design,  and  the  following  inscription  on  a  brass 
tablet:  "Orate  pro  anima  Reverend i  Geraldi  Doyle,  parochi  de  Naas 
qui  obiitXVUL  die  Octobris,  Anno  Domini  MDCCCLVIIL,  ^tatis 
sua  LXXX.,  Ministerii  rero  LIU." 

To  Father  Doyle  succeeded  the  Bev.  James  Hughes,  a  native  of 
Carlow,  and  for  many  years  Dean  of  the  College  in  his  native  town. 
During  his  pastorate  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  estab- 
lished in  the  parish.  The  interior  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the 
parish  church  show  the  educated  taste  of  Father  Hughes,  under  whose 
superintendence  they  were  carried  out.  He  died  in  May,  1876,  and 
is  interred  in  the  south  aisle.  Over  his  grave  there  is  a  tablet  bearing 
the  following  inscription:  "  Hie  in  pace  Christi  quiescit  Rev.  Jacobns 
Hughes,  Ortus  vii.  Idus  Mar.  An.  MDCCCX.  Sacerdotii  dignitate 
auctus,  Eal.  Jun.  MDCCCXXXIII.  Ad.  munus  Pastorale  provectus 
XIV.  Kal.  Dec.  MDCCCLVIIL  Integritate  morum,  Pietate,  studi- 
oque  Divini  cultus  ornatus,  exitu  placidissimo  decessit  III.  Nonas  Maii 
An.  MDCCCLXXVL    R.I.P." 

The  present  much-respected  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morrin,  was 
appointed  on  the  death  of  Father  Hughes. 


CLONKYNE  LEIX. 
By  the  Rkv.  M.  Combbfoed,  P.P. 
The  district  so  designated  comprises  the  present  parishes  of  Abbey- 
leix  and  Ballinakill,  which  formed  one  parish  until  the  year  1824. 
Abbeyleix  received  its  name  from  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  entitled  De 
lege  Dei,  founded  here  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  1183, 
by  Corcheger  or  Conor  O'More,  dynast  of  Leix,  who  peopled  it  with 
monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Baltinglass  (Ware).  The  founder  was  in- 
terred within  its  precincts.  A  house  for  religious  is  said  to  have  been 
established  here  as  early  as  the  year  600  (Pembridge,  Ware,  Ccenob, 
CUt).     The  town,  which  sprung  up  around  the  abbey  from  which  it 
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took  its  name,  soon  became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  territory  of 
Leix,  and  the  residence  of  the  O'More,  its  dynast  or  prince. 

"  A.D.  142 L.  MacGilla  Patrick  (Fitzpatrick),  and  the  son  of  Libned 
a  Frene,  one  of  the  English,  set  out  with  twelve  score  Boldiers  on  a 
predatory  excursion  into  Leix,  and  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  the 
Monastery  of  Leix ;  but  O'Conor  Faly  happened  to  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  that  country,  and  attacked  MacGilla  Patrick  and  the 
English,  and  defeated  and  slaughtered  them,  and  his  people  obtained 
great  spoils  of  the  armour,  arms,  and  accoutrements  of  the  English. 
O'Conor  then  returned  home ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
disease,  whereupon  he  retired  among  the  friars  of  the  Monastery  of 
Killeigh,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  friar.  O'Conor  was  (only)  a  month 
among  the  friars  when  he  died  after  a  well-spent  life."  (Annals  of 
Ireland).  Henry  of  Marlborough  thus  relates  this  event — "  The  7th 
of  May,  1421,  a  great  slaughter  was  made  near  the  Abbey  (Leix)  by 
O'More  (a  mistake  for  O'Conor).  Amongst  the  retinue  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  then  Lord  lieutenant,  twenty-seven  of  the  English  were  cut 
off,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Purcell  and  Grant,  ten  persons  of  supe- 
rior rank  were  made  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  other  men  were  saved 
by  flying  to  this  Monastery." 

A.D.  1447— The  Monastery  of  Laoghis  was  founded  in  honour  of 
St.  Francis  by  O'Moore,  who  selected  a  burial  place  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  in  it."—  (Four  Matters).    As  the  Abbey  was  founded 
long  previously,  this  passage  must  refer  either  to  an  endowment  be- 
stowed by  O'More,  or  the  building  by  him  of  some  considerable  addi- 
tion to  it.      No  portion  of  the  building  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 
pointed  out  in  the  demesne  of  Lord  De  Yesci,  near  the  present  gardens 
and  adjoining  the  site  of  Old  Abbey  leix.    Within  the  present  century 
the  then  Lord  De  Yesci  caused  the  old  town  to  be  entirely  razed,  and 
laid  out  the  present  town  on  a  more  eligible  site.—  (Lewis's  Topog. 
Diet).    Close  to  the  locality  of  the  former  Abbey  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  O'Mores  above  referred  to.    Two  box-tombs  still  remain.    On 
one  is  a  full  siae  recumbent  effigy  in  armour,  with  an  inscription 
around  the  margin  in  Gothic  lettering  -"  Malachias  O'Mora,  lassie 
princeps  Requiescat  in  pace.    Amen.    MCCCCLXXXYI."  (Malachy 
O'More,  Prince  of  Leix.    May  he  rest  in  peace.     Amen.  1486.)     The 
other  tomb  has  a  floreated  cross  on  top,  and  a  similar  inscription — 
"  Hie  jacet  Johannes  O'More.  An.  Dom.  1502.  Cujus  animsB  propitie- 
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tur  Dominus.  Amen."  (Here  lieth  John  O'More,  Anno  Domini  1502. 
To  whose  soul  may  the  Lord  be  merciful.  Amen)  An  ancient  Bap- 
tismal font,  circular  of  form,  and  composed  of  granite,  remains  beside 
these  tombs.  That  an  extensive  burial  ground  existed  there  is  evi- 
denced by  the  large  quantities  of  human  bones  found  in  it.  Some 
few  years  ago  a  complete  skeleton  of  a  man  was  discovered,  which 
proved  on  measurement  to  be  somewhat  over  seven  feet  in  length. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  on  Wednesday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Abbot  was 
found  seized  of  a  church  and  other  buildings ;   also  of  400  acres, 
English  measure,  of  arable  and  pasture  land ;   two  parcels  of  wood, 
called  the  Two  Parks,  containing  12  acres ;    300  acres  of  moor  and 
marsh  in  the  townland  of  Abbey leix ;  100  acres  of  arable  land  and  9 
of  wood,  called  Dromnaclowe ;  6  acres  of  moor  and  marsh  in  Clon- 
kene ;  100  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  in  Ralyshe ;  100  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture  in  Ravele  or  Bathe voyle ;  10  acres  of  arable  and  pasture, 
and  2  of  underwood,  called  the  half  of  Glonecore ;  11  acres  of  under- 
wood, called  Clone  John ;  2  acres  of  underwood,  called  Dyrrelaen ;  J  £ 
acres  of  underwood,  called  Clonghill ;    and  40  acres  of  moor  and 
marsh  in  Cloghok ;   the  whole  of  the  value,  besides  reprises,  ot  £21 
4s.  9d. ;  the  Rectories  of  Abbey  leix  and  Lawhill,  appropriated  to  the 
said  Abbot  and  his  predecessors,  were  found  to  be  of  the  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  of  J61Q.    And  the  Abbot,  on  the  Monday  next  before 
the  Feast  of  St.  Catherine,  in  same  year,  was  seized  also  of  12  acres  of 
arable  land,  called  Knockbracke,  or  Xyltebreney,    in  the  parish  of 
Tuadewy,  of  the  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  of  6s.  ;    and  1C  acres 
of  arable  and  pasture  in  Bahenconoghoe  Duff,  called  Qullardleghe, 
lying  on  the  river  Guile,  of  the  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  of  5s. — 
{Auditor  General.) 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
this  Abbey,  with  20  acres  of  arable  land,  in  the  towns  of  Leix,  Clone- 
kine,  Balyse,  Bamoyle,  and  Cloghoge,  in  this  (Queen's)  County,  were 
granted  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £ii  16s.  8d. 
for  37  years,  to  commence  from  the  date,  and  afterwards  at  the  rent 
of  £10  5s.  The  lands  belonging  to  this  Abbey  were  estimated  at  820 
acres. — {Chief  Remembrancer). 

The  town  of  Abbeyleix  was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  three 
Franciscan  priests  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     The  subjoined  details 
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are  taken  from  Synopa*  Prov.  Hibernia,  p.  86 ;  and  Bruodin's,  Paui 
Martyrdum,  quoted  by  Brenan  (Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  128) :  John  CMulloy, 
Cornelius  Dogherty,  and  Calfrid  Ferrall,  tbree  Franciscans,  bad  dis- 
tingoished  themselves  about  the  year  1588,  and  at  length  became 
the  doomed  victims  of  their  enemies.  These  apostolic  men  had  spent 
upwards  of  eight  years  traversing  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  abiding  particularly  in  those  unfrequented  districts 
of  the  Counties  of  Wicklow,  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  to  which  the  people 
had  been  driven  in  great  multitudes  for  shelter.  They  proceeded  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  offering  the  Divine  Mysteries,  encouraging  the 
dying,  and  administering  the  sacraments.  Their  journeyings  had  been 
generally  performed  at  night,  and,  as  the  Acts  of  their  Order  state,  - 
their  bed  was  the  rock  of  the  mountain,  while  their  usual  amount  of 
earthly  comfort  consisted  of  nakedness,  cold,  and  hunger.  In  defiance 
of  the  danger  by  which  they  were  encompassed,  these  holy  men  clung 
with  the  affection  of  fathers,  to  their  afflicted  countrymen  ;  they  shared 
in  their  sufferings,  partook  of  their  sorrows,  and  never  departed  from 
them  until  they  had  at  length  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  enemies. 
Whilst  pursuing  their  journey  through  a  remote  district  of  the 
Queen's  County  they  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  carried  amidBt  the  insults  of  a  brutal  soldiery  to 
the  garrison  of  Abbeyleix.  Here  they  were  flogged  and  put  to  the 
rack.  Having  endured  this  torture  for  a  length  of  time,  they  were 
ultimately  strangled,  disembowelled,  and  quartered,  and  thus,  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  martyrs,  did  they  generously  lay  down  their 
lives  in  support  of  the  religion  of  their  country  and  their  fathers. 

The  chapel  of  the  Penal  times  belonging  to  the  district  of  Abbey- 
leix was  of  the  Red  HilL  It  was  maliciously  destroyed  under  the 
following  circumstances : — In  the  direction  of  Kosconnell,  and  just 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  there  is  a  holy  well 
called  Lady's  Well,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  which  the 
faithful  resorted  on  the  patron  day,  the  15th  August  It  happened 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  party  of  young  aristocrats,  conducted 
by  Baron  Knapton,  son  to  Earl  de  Vesci,  came  here  to  amuse  them- 
selves  with  the  spectacle.  After  a  while,  not  content  with  looking  on, 
they  attempted  some  wanton  interference  with  the  females  engaged 
in  making  their  thurrus  or  pilgrimmage  round  the  holy  well.  This 
naturally  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  men,  who  interposed  to  pro* 

P 
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tect  them.  The  haughty  young  nobleman  thought  by  mentioning  who 
he  was  that  he  would  awe  the  poor  peasantry  into  subjection,  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  so  after  some  rough  usage  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  compelled  to  beat  retreat.  They  threatened  in  revenge  to 
burn  down  the  adjoining  chapel  of  Ballyouskill,  but,  having  been  foiled 
in  their  purpose,  they  carried  it  into  effect  by  burning  the  chapel  at 
Bed  Hill,  instead.  Some  time  after,  and  perhaps  in  reparation  for 
the  chapel  thus  destroyed,  Lord  De  Vesci  gave  a  site  and  help 
towards  the  erection  of  the  chapel  in  Old  Abbeyleix,  which  was  after- 
wards abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
town,  when  a  new  one  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  present  venerable  pastor  added  the  tower  and  spire, 
and  also  built  the  fine  church  at  Ballyroan.  A  cummunity  of  Nuns, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Brigid  was  established  at  Abbeyleix  in  1857, 
which  has  a  branch  house  at  Ballyroan,  in  the  same  parish. 

In  a  return  to  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Popery  in  Ireland,  made 
by  order  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  17G6,  and  signed  JohnCartir. 
(Protestant)  curate,  it  is  stated :  "  If  individuals  were  recited,  I'm  of 
opinion  the  Papists  would  exceed  30  to  1  in  this  parish  (Abbeyleix). 
Priests:  Patrick  Lawler,  reputed  friar;  Garrett  Keating,  Popish 
Priest ;  Dillon,  assistant  to  said  Keating." —  (From  Original,  Fub.  Bee. 
Office,  Dublin.) 

At  Ballyroan,  which  from  having  been  a  rather  considerable  town, 
has  dwindled  into  a  poor  village,  there  is  a  remarkable  tumulus,  but  to 
the  memory  of  whom  does  not  appear.  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
at  Tullore,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  church,  which  herotofore  gave  name 
to  a  parish.  Here  are  interred  the  Eev.  John  M(Mahon,  formerly 
curate  of  Mountrath,  who  died  February  7th,  1850,  aged  39  years ; 
also,  the  Rev.  Luke  Mooney,  who  died  September  26th,  1840,  aged  40 
years.  Another  tomb  is  also  deserving  of  notice — it  is  that  of  John 
Mulcahy,  doctor  of  medicine,  who  died  in  1704,  aged  97,  and  is  here 
interred  in  his  native  soil.  The  inscription  is  a  lengthened  one  in  Latin. 
Unfortunately  the  stone  is  broken,  and  the  fragmemts  misplaced,  so 
that  it  was  a  task  of  much  difficulty  to  obtain  it  in  full. 

This,  however,  has  been  accomplished  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  George  P.  Byrne,  of  Ballyroan. 
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[Mulcahy  Epitaph  in  Tullore  Churchyard  ] 

ExuYiss  Joannis  Mulcahy,  peritissimi 
in  medicina  doctoris,  qui,  Gallia  Italiaque 
Quondam  peragratis,  in  hoc  tandem  ejus 
natali  solo,  JEtatis  su»  Anno  97,  ac  Ghristi 
Bedemptoris  Anno  1704,  ex  hac  vita 
migravit.    Hunc  tumulum  ac  versicula 
filins  ejus  Nicolaus  incidendam  curavit. 

Hoc  jacet  in  basto  Phoebi  oelebratus  Alumnus, 
Quo  sospes  multis  sospite  vita  fuit ; 
Quique  aliis  toties  Lethi  Feriale  venenum, 
Abstulit,  heu !    Lethi  vulnere  victus  fuit 
Hie  tamen  integrum  condi,  ne  credi  viater, 
Solo  sub  hoc  tumulo  pulvis  et  ossa  manent ; 
Partesque  meliore  vigens  nunc  mortuus  ille 
Exorat  precibus.    Lector  adauge  preces. 

Joanna  Comerford,  uxorti  ejusdem,  Epitaphium. 

Sociemque  thori  Joannam  meminisci  juvabit, 
Quro  pariter  sacro  hoc  marmore  clausa  jacet. 
Unufl  amor  vivis,  Defunctis  una  voluntas, 
Esse  simul.     Cinerum  jam  cinis  optat  idem. 
At  vos  Christiani  similique  Numine  junxit 
Vera  fides,  animis  vota  precesque  date. 
Obiit  ilia,  anno  setatis  sure  72,  ac  Christi 
Bedemptoris,  1715. 

In  the  district  of  Ballyroan,  too,  is  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Bearna 
na  g  Gelti,  or  "  the  Pass  of  Plumes."  In  this  engagement  MacBory 
O'More*  gave  a  signal  defeat  to  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex, 

*  The  princely  family  of  O'Moore  was  descended  from  Lughdaigh  Laighais, 
famous  warrior  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century,  who  was  grandson  of 
Conall  Cearnach,  or  Conall  the  Victorious,  chief  of  the  Bed-branch  Knights  of 
Ulster.  The  people  of  Mnnster  having  made  war  on  Cuchorb  King*  of  Loin- 
ster,  and  conquered  that  province  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Maistean  (now  Mullagh- 
mast),  Cuchorb  appointed  Lughiaidh  Laighis  commander-in-chief  of  hid  forces: 
both  armies  fought  two  great  battles  about  the  year  90— one  at  Athroan  (now 
Athy),  and  the  other  at  Cain  Thine  on  Magh  Biada  (now  the  Heath  of  Mary- 
borough), in  both  of  which,  after  great  slaughter  on  both  sidee,  the  troops  et 
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on  May  the  16th,  1599.  The  heat  of  the  engagement,  and  its  final 
issue,  took  place  at  the  Pass  of  Cashel,  as  we  learn  from  an  interest- 
ing paper,  identifying  the  scene  of  this  action,  read  before  the  R.I.A. 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1874,  by  the  Eev.  John  O'Hanlon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of  this  event,  given  by  O'Sullivan  Beare  :— 
Tandiu  per  tot  regios  imperatores  et  exercitus,  re  infeliciter  gesta, 
statuunt  Angli  summis  viribus  Catholicos  extinguere.  In  quam  rem 
Bobertus  EssexisB  Comes,  qui  tunc  temporis  omnium  Anglorum 
primus  fama  rerum  gestarum  habebatur,  auctoritate  nulli  secundus 
Iberniffi  Prorex,  et  exercitus  regii  Imperator  creatur.  Qui  Londino 
profectus  sub  finem  Martii  menais  anno  1599  (ut  docet  Camdenus), 
Dublinam  appulit.  Ubi  ex  iis,  qui  nuper  ex  Anglia  venerant,  et  in 
Ibernia  fuerant,  comparato,  quam  maximo  potuit,  exercitu,  in 
O'Nelluni  facturus  expeditionem  videbatur,  et  ita  in  ilium  O'Nellus  dele 
sese  parabat,  et  etiam  O'Donnellus  CNello  laturus  opem.  At  ille 
praeter  omnium  spem  in  Momonias  ire  contendit  septem  millia 
peditum,  et  equites  nongentos  ductitans.  Cui  in  Lagenia  per  iter 
angustum  exercitum  ducenti,  factus  obvius  Huon  O'Morra  cum  quin- 
gentis  peditibus  ultimum  agmen  fundit,  aliquot  milites,  atque  duces 


Leinster  were  victorious,  and  drove  the  Munstermen  from  Maistean  across  the 
Barbha  (Barrow),  and  pursued  them  ae  far  at*  Bealleagh  More,  near  Borris-in- 
Ossory.  Cuchorb  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  kingdom,  chiefly  through 
the  valour  of  his  General,  Lughdaidh  Laighia,  conferred  on  him  an  extensive 
territory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Leoghise,  now  anglicised  Leix  Lugh- 
daidh Laighis  a:nd  his  descendants  held  hi*h  honours  and  privileges  under  the 
Kings  of  Leinster,  being  hereditary  marshals  and  treasurers  of  that  province. 
The  chief  iqmmander  of  the  king's  gallowglasses  were  always  appointed  to 
collect  the  tributes  of  the  princes  of  Leix,  Lughdaidh  Laighis,  having  been  of 
the  Iiian  race,  or  Clanna  Rory  of  Ulster — his  descendants  took  the  •  ame  of 
O'Mordha  or  O 'Moore.  Their  territory  of  Leix  comprised  the  present  baronies 
of  Maryborough,  Cullenagh,  Ballyadams,  Mrabally,  and  park  of  Portoahinch, 
all  in  the  Queen's  Country,  together  with  Athy,  and  the  adjoining  country,  now 
part  ot  t  e  baronies  Narragh  and  Bheban.  Their  chief  fortre  -s  was  Dunamaisr. 
Like  other  independent  princes  ih*»y  coined  their  own  money.  In  June,  187d, 
some  p  asant*  dug  up  in  a  field,  near  Bally linan,  an  earthen  urn.  containing  a 
great  number  oi  silver  coins,  'ihese  were  probably  coined  between  the  years 
A.D.  682  and  870.  The  inscription  on  one  shows  it  i  o  be  of  the  O'Moore's  of  Leix — 
•«  O*  Laighis,  King" — On  the  reverse.  •'  Dvnagh-magh-riada"—i.e.,  Dunnamaise. 
Others  of  these  coins  belonged  to  the  O' Conors  Paly.  Some  of  the*-  coins 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  •  ollege,  Dublin.  (For  de- 
tailed descrip  ions  see  Transactions,  S.IA.,  vol.  I,  A.D.,  1787.)  The  valiant 
deeds  of  the  O'Moores,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  the  O'Connors  Faly, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  invaders 
of  their  country,  would  be  enough  to  make  up  a  history  of  considerable  length ; 
nor  did  the  English  ever  reckon  themselves  secure,  even  within  the  Palo,  until 
these  Irish  enemies  were  removed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Drury, 
writing  to  Burghley,  27th  Oct.,  1578.  says,  "  I  bear  still  in  mind  your  Lord- 
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occidit,  spolia,  et  inter  cetera  multas  plumeas  apices  capit.  Unde 
locus  hodie  dicitar  Transitus  Plttmtrum,  {Rut.  Oath.  Iber.  torn.  3, 
to.,  5,  e.  9.) 

Baxixnajoll. — This  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  but  was  not 
made  a  market  town  till  the  year  1606,  when  a  grant  of  a  market 
and  fair  was  made  to  Sir  T.  Coatch,  proprietor  of  the  Manor  of 
Gallen.  In  1612  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  King 
James  I.,  and  various  other  privileges  were  bestowed,  to  foster  the 
plantation  made  here  by  Sir  T.  Bidgway,  Bart.  The  castle,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  in 
1641.  When  Cromwell's  troops  overran  the  island,  this  castle  was 
bravely  defended,  but  being  cannonaded  from  the  Warren  Hill,  ad- 
joining Heywood  Demesne,  by  General  Fairfax,  the  garrison  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender.  Under  the  charter  of  James  L.  the 
corporation  consisted  of  a  sovereign,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  freemen,  and  returned  two  Members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  Marquis  of  Drogheda  carried  the  whole 
corporation  in  his  pocket,  used  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  open- 
ing  the    doors   of    Parliament    to     his    nominees,   and    received 


ship's  opinion  concerning  the  reforming  of  these  two  countries,  and  the  rooting 
ont  of  these  O'Conors  and  CMoores,  the  continual  gall  of  these  two  parts," 
{Cal.  State  Papers).  Here  we  can  only  make  passing  mention  of  the  last  great 
chief  of  these,  Roper  or  Kory  O'Moore,  the  distinguished  military  leader  of  the 
Confederate  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  T.  D'Arcy  Magee  remarks  of 
him,  that  "  he  was  the  heir  of  a  line  of  brave  ancestors,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  had  both  died  in  defence  of  their  church  and  country.  Carried  in- 
to Spain  when  a  child,  he  ie turned  soon  after  Charles's  accession.  Educated 
in  all  the  science  of  that  age,  with  the  son  of  Hugh  O'Neill  as  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  he  prew  up  in  patriotism  as  in  years.  His  favourite  project 
was  to  unite  the  Mile.-in  an  \  Anglo-Norman  Catholios  in  one  brotherhood. 
To  this  end  he  gave  up  his  natnral  right  to  the  land  of  Leix,  and  with  his 
brother  Lysagh  (or  Lewis),  made  a  home  at  Ballgna,  near  the  Boyne,  He  rode 
from  castle  to  castle  reasoning  and  exhorting  in«m  of  various  minds.  So  clearly 
did  the  people  understand  his  labours  that  this  was  their  watchword :  *•  Our 
trust  is  in  God,  and  our  Lady,  and  Rory  O'Moore."  (Attempt*  to  eetahlish  the 
JProt.  Reformation  in  Irelawd,  p.  182).  Si  H.  Parnell  (Penal  Laws,  p.  113)  says 
— "  Roger  O'Moore  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  the  heroic— character,  talents, 
promptitude,  courage,  and  love  of  country ;  his  person  was  remarkably  grace- 
ful, his  aspect  dignified,  his  manners  courteous."  After  the  battle  of  Kilrush 
(  n  Co.  Kiidare),  on  the  15th  of  April,  1642,  in  which  the  Confederate  army  was 
unsuccessful,  O'Moore  retired  on  his  own  district,  and  died  at  Kilkenny  duriig 
the  ensuing  winter.  His  daughter,  Anna,  was  mother  of  Patrick  Sarsfield. 
The  daughter  of  James,  the  last  O'Moore,  who  died  in  1779,  married  Richard 
O'Perrall,  of  Ballinree,  Co.  Longford,  of  whom  the  present  direct  descendants 
are  (their  great,  great  grandsons) — Ambrose  More  O'Ferrall,  Esq.,  c  Ballyni ; 
Edward  More  O'Ferrall,  Esq.,  of  Lisard,  Co.  Longford;  and  Dominiok  More 
O  Ferrall,  Esq.,  of  Kildangan  Castle,  Monasterevan. 
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the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  money  which  was  Toted 
at  the  Union  for  the  loss  of  its  franchise.  All  the  burgesses,  and 
most  of  the  freemen  were  non-resident,  and  even  the  Sovereign  was 
generally  non-resident;  this  mockery  of  a  Corporation  of  coarse 
ceased  to  exist  the  instant  its  Parliamentary  franchise  was  destroyed.— 
(Lewis  Top.  Diet. ,  Oaz.  Ireland ;  Gale'*  Corporate  System. J  During 
the  last  few  years  a  very  large  sum  has  been  judiciously  expended  in 
repairing  and  beautifying  the  parish  church  of  Ballinakill,  erecting 
spacious  school-houses,  and  also  in  improving  the  district  church  of 
Knockardigur,  which  has  thus  become  one  of  the  handsomest  country 
churches  iu  the  county. 


KILLESHIN  AND  SLETTY. 

By  the  Rkv.  M.  Comerfobd,  P.P. 

The  localities  here  treated  of  are  amongst  those  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Irish  Church  history.  A  monas- 
tery was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  at  Glean - 
ussen,  the  ancient  name  of  Killeshin.  A  Saint  Diarmit  was  its  founder 
and  first  abbot,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  was  about  the  year  545. 
The  reason  for  assigning  this  date  is  that  St  Diarmit  was  succeeded 
in  the  government  of  this  monastery  by  St.  Comgan,  who  died  pre- 
vious to  the  year  570  (Lanigan  2-76).  According  to  Colgan,  who 
treats  of  him  at  the  27th  February,  St.  Comgan  was  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  the  Dalcassians  of  Thomond.  Some  have  said  that  by  his 
mother's  side  he  was  nephew  of  St.  Columbkille,  but  Colgan  (  Trias 
Th.,  p.  478)  shows  that  this  was  a  mistake.  He  erected  a  church  in 
his  own  country,  on  a  hill  called  Ceann-Indis,  on  the  head  of  Indis, 
but  whether  before  or  after  he  became  abbot  of  Gleann-ussen  does 
not  appear.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained, 
further  than  that  it  preceded  that  of  St.  Ita,  who  died  in  570.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  her  life,  wherein  we  are  told  that  St.  Comgan , 
finding  his  end  approaching,  sent  for  St.  Ita,  and,  persuaded  that  her 
attendance  would  be  conducive  to  his  eternal  happiness,  prevailed  on 
her  to  lay  her  hands  upon  his  lips,  and  to  close  his  mouth  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  (Lanigan  2-88).  The  memory  of  St.  Diarmit  was 
celebrated  on  the  8th  of  July,  as  wo  learn  from  O'Clery's  Irish 
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Calendar,  as  also  from  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  in  which,  at  that 
date,  we  find  the  entry  :  "  Diarmait  Clinne-huisen  "  and  St.  Comgan 
was  venerated  on  the  27th  of  February,  on  which  day,  in  Mart.  Tal, 
we  find  it  calendared  :  "  Com  gam  Glinne-husen."  This  saint  is  spe- 
cially honoured  in  some  opuscula  of  St.  Moling.— (Br.  M.  Kelly.)  In 
the  same  catalogue  of  the  Irish  saints  we  meet  with  another  entry 
referring  to  this  locality,  namely,  at  the  2nd  of  June,  "  Nainnidi 
Cluana  Usend,"  identified  by  O'Donovan  as  Eilleshin. 

A  saint  named  Murin,  Mugen,  or  Murganius,  presided  at  Killeshin 
in  the  seventh  century.—  (Brenan's  Eccl.  Hist.  ;  Father  O'Hanlon's 
Lives  of  Irish  SS.)  "  Mugen,  Abb.  Glinni  Usen,"  Mart.  Tal  27th 
January.  St.  Laserian,  founder  of  the  See  of  Leighlin,  and  the  first 
Bishop,  is  said  to  have  studied  for  some  time  under  the  Abbot  Murin, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  saint  here  referred  to. 

Annals  of  Gleann  Ussen  (Killeshin). 

(Compiled  chiefly  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.) 
"  A.D.  843.  Aedan  of  Gleann  Uisean  died." 
"  A.D.  874.  Diarmaid,  Abbot  of  Gleann  Uisean,  died. 
"AD.  915.   In  the  battle  of    Ceann-Fuaid  (now  Confey,  near 
Leixlip),  amongst  the  slain  was  "Archbishop  Maelmaedhog,  son  of 
Diarmid,  who  was  one  of  the  Ui-Conannla,  Abbot  of  Gleann-Uisean, 
a  distinguished  scribe,  anchorite,  and  an  adept  in  the  Latin  learning 
and  the  Scotic  language." 

"  A.D.  917.  Domhnall,  son  of  Diarmid,  Abbot  of  Gleann  Uisean, 
died." 

"  A.D.  938.  Ainbhith,  son  of  Domhnall,  Abbot  of  Gleann  Uisean 
died." 

"  A.D.  946.  Cathasach,  Abbot  of  Gleann  Uisean,  died." 

"A.D.  951.  Feidhlimidh,  foster  son  of  Maelmaddhog,  Abbot  of 
Gleann  Uisean,  the  sage  of  Leinster,  died." 

"A.D.  977.  (recte  979  O'D.,)  Flann,  son  of  Maelmaedhog,  airchin* 
neach  of  Gleann  Uisean,  died." 

"  A.D.  986.   (recte  987),  Caenchomrac,  Abbot  of  Gleann  Uissen> 

died." 

"  A.D.  1077.  Gleann  Uisean,  with  its  yews  was  burned." 

"A.D.  1082.  Conchobhar  Uathghaile,  Lector  of  Gleann  Qisean, 

died." 
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There  are  at  Killeshin  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  which  Miss 
Stokes  refers  to  (Christian  Inscriptions)  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  Irish  Romanesque.  Dr.  O'Donovan  has  given  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  it  and  its  surroundings,  in  a  letter  dated  Carlow, 
December  17th,  1838  (Ordnance  Survey  Papers  E.I. A.),  the  substance 
of  which  communication  is  here  given.  This  ruin  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Sliabh  Mairge,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Carlow, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  parish.  At  first  sight  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  place  derived  its  name  from  some  Irish 
saint  named  Otien,  of  whom  there  are  several  recorded  in  our  Calen- 
dars and  Felires — Killeshin,  i  e.,  the  Church  of  Oisen,  but  on  examina- 
tion this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  derivation  of  the  name.  There  is 
no  mention  found  of  a  saint  of  the  name  having  been  identified  with 
the  place.  It  would  seem  much  more  probable  that  it  was  called 
Gleann  Uisean  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  name  which  it 
retained  probably  down  to  the  period  when  the  church  having  been 
built  here  it  became  changed  to  Killeshin.*  Dr.  Donovan  states  that 
the  church  was  evidently  re-moddelled  at  three  different  periods,  but 
that  enough  of  the  old  work  remains  to  give  one  a  clear  idea  of  what 
it  was  originally.  It  measures  25  feet  8  inches  in  width,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  an  old  man  who  saw  the  entire  of  the  north  wall 
standing  it  was  66  feet  in  length.  An  addition  of  24  feet  was  made 
to  the  length,  evidently  several  centuries  after  the  original  erection, 
as  appears  from  the  character  of  the  stones  and  masonry,  for  the 
stones  in  the  original  wall  are  large,  and  were  never  touched  with  the 
hammer,  while  those  in  the  original  part  are  small  and  hammered. 
This  modern  addition  is  also  characterised  by  limestone  being  used  in 
the  corner  stones,  while  the  original  part  of  the  work  has  all  the 
corner  stones  of  granite,  or,  as  it  is  locally  styled,  firestone.  It  is 
also  distinguishable  from  the  original  part  of  the  church  by  its  being 
narrower  by  about  eighteen  inches.  This  modern  part,  which  might 
now  be  called  the  choir  or  chancel,  contains  two  windows,  one  a  double 
lancet  in  the  east  gable,  formed  of  limestone ;   another  in  the  south 


*  Father  Shearman,  " Loca Patriciana,"  adds  weight  to  the  opinion.  "This 
hill,"  he  8£jB,  referring  to  that  under  which  Sletty  is  situated,  was  Temar  Mairghe, 
where  Fin  MocCumhal  was  born  and  fostered  by  his  aunt,  Boball  Bendrond,  the 
Druidess.  We  have  a  reminiscence  of  his  son  Uissin  or  Ossian,  the  bard,  in  the 
name  of  a  remarkable  ravine  on  the  east  side  of  this  hill,  viz-  :--**  Glen  Uissin*" 
{Kilkenny  Arch.  Journal,  October,  1876, j>.  60*.) 
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wall,  near  the  south-east  corner,  of  the  same  form,  but  injured 
These  windows  are  decidedly  modern.  As  it  now  stands  the  church 
measures  ninety  feet  from  gable  to  gable  ;  but  about  forty  feet  of  the 
eastern  part  was  converted  into  a  modern  little  church  by  the  Protes- 
tant minister  about  160  years  ago.  In  effecting  this  transformation 
the  chancel  arch  of  the  original  church  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  wall  was  destroyed.  Many  of  the  ornamental 
stones  of  the  choral  arch  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  partition  wall,  built 
when  making  it  into  a  Protestant  church.  The  south  /  wall  contains 
two  rude  windows  of  that  period,  and  a  pointed  one,  which  is,  per- 
haps, as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  south  wall  was  still 
standing  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  given  by  an  old  man  dead  about  fifty  years  since,  it  con- 
tained two  windows,  round  at  top,  narrow  outside,  but  deeply  splayed 
on  the  inside.  These  were  placed  directly  opposite  two  other  win- 
dows of  the  same  size  and  form  placed  in  the  north  wall.  The  west 
gable  is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  contains  a  doorway  consisting 
of  three  concentric  arches  and  a  rounded  window,  placed  near  its  very 
top.  This  doorway  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  heads,  ligiture, 
zigzags,  and  other  forms,  and  the  natives  fancy  they  see  around  one 
of  the  arches  a  representation  of  the  chase — hounds  pursuing  a  fox. 
The  second  stones,  immediately  under  those  from  which  the  arches 
spring,  are  ornamented  with  heads  ;  each  of  the  external  ones  with 
two,  and  each  of  the  internal  ones  with  one  head.  There  are  ten  heads 
on  the  eight  little  pillars  which  support  the  arches.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  ten  of  the  Apostles.  There  is  another  head  on  the 
keystone  of  the  external  arch,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  St. 
Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  on  the  lowest  stone  of  the  same 
arch,  to  the  right,  there  is  something  like  a  rude  representation  of  a 
human  face,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Judas.  A  curious  in- 
scription, now  much  effaced,  was  cut  in  the  stones  which  project  a 
little  at  the  points  where  the  arches  spring.  It  is  certainly  coeval 
with  the  original  building,  and  the  antiquarian  has  to  lament  that  the 
hand  of  envious  time,  not  unassisted,  unfortunately,  by  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  man,  has  rendered  the  greater  part  of  it  illegible.    It 

runs  thus: — "  A  Prayer  for  Art,  King  of  Leinster, 

and  for    ....    on  Airchinneach         ...    A  Prayer  for  Lena 

Ua  Mel    ....    Duach."      "  I  take  this  inscrip- 

Q 
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tion,"  writes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  " to  be  of  the  same  date  with  that  near 
the  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam"  (i.e.,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century),  "  and  to  have  been,  when  perfect,  of  similar 
import  and  extent  with  it,  namely:— A  prayer  for  the  King  of 
Leinster,  Art  (MacMurrogh),  at  whose  expense  this    church  was 

erected.    A  prayer  for the  Herenach,  or  Coarb,  of  St.  Comgan 

of  Qleann-uisean.  And  a  prayer  for  the  grandson  of  Meelach,  Prince 
of  Hy  Duach.."  Tradition  has  it  that  this  church  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  a  prince  who  met  with  his  death  in  this  place  whilst 
engaged  in  hunting.  This  prince  was  probably  the  one  referred  to 
in  the  inscription ;  the  territory  of  Hy  Duach  coming  within  a  mile  of 
this,  and  hence,  too,  the  appropriateness  of  the  chase  being  re- 
presented in  the  sculpture  of  the  doorway.  The  third  internal  pillar 
to  the  left  of  the  doorway  exhibits  a  portion  of  another  inscription, 
beginning  near  the  bottom,  and  extending  near  the  top :  "  A  Prayer 
for  Cellach  Ami  .  .  ."  An  ancient  stone  vessel,  probably 
a  piscina,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  graveyard.  It  is  circular, 
tapering  downwards  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  pierced  through.* 

About  twenty  yards  to  the  south-west  of  the  western  gable 
stood,  according  to  local  tradition,  a  round  tower  of  great  height 
and  beauty.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  last  century— in  1703— ac- 
cording to  a  MS.  in  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Clayton  Browne,  quoted 
by  Miss  Stokes ;  but  about  the  year  1750,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
O'Donovan,  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  landlord.  According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  built  on  four  round  pillars,  which  were  about  nine  feet  in 
height.  It  contained  a  doorway,  which  nearly  faced  that  of  the 
church,  but  of  which  the  form,  dimensions,  and  height  from  the 
ground  are  forgotten.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  used  as  a  belfry 
to  the  church,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  its  bells  were  removed  to 
Baltinglass.  The  pillars  which  supported  it  looked  so  slender  in  com- 
parison with  the  lofty  pile  raised  over  them  that  the  landlord  took 
it  into  his  head  to  have  it  pulled^  down,  lest  his  buUocks,  which  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  in  between  them  to  scratch  themselves  against 
them,  might  throw  down  the  tower  and  kill  themselves.  O'Donovan 
writing  in  1838,  states  that  "  tradition  vividly  remembers  that  the 

*  For  descriptive  details  and  illustrations  of  the  doorway  of  Killeshin  see  Miss 
£  tokes's  Christian  Inscription*,  vol.  ii.,  her  Early  Christian  Architecture  in  Ireland, 
and  also  Wakeman't  Archcoologia  Hibcmica. 
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fathers  of  the  present  old  men  of  Killeshin,  when  they  saw  the  pre- 
parations made  for  dragging  two  of  the  pillars  from  under  the  tower 
on  a  certain  day,  repaired  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  summit 
of  Knockrath,  an  adjoining  hill  nearly  over  Killeshin,  and  there  re- 
mained until  they  saw  it  laid  prostrate.  Some  imagined  that  the  huge 
steeple  would  by  its  fall  so  shake  the  earth  as  to  knock  down  all  the 
cabins  of  the  Tillage,  and  others  that  its  stones  would  fly  in  every 
direction ;  but  these  latter  were  entirely  mistaken,  for  the  stones  were 
so  well  connected  that  whan  two  of  the  pillars  were  dragged  from 
under  it,  it  fell  prone,  like  a  huge  gun,  cracked,  however,  in  various 
places,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Oloigh  Teach  of  Maghera,  which  was 
knocked  down  by  a  thunderbolt  about  the  same  period.      The  greater 
part  of  the  stones  have  since  been  removed  to  build  little  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  which  some  of  the  ornamental  stones  of  the 
doors  and  windows  are  still  shown.      O'Donovan,  deploring  the  de- 
struction of  this  great  memorial  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Leinster, 
shows  how  easily  the  owner  of  the  cattle  might  have  secured  them  at 
less  expense  than  it  took  to  demolish  this  tower ;   but,  he  adds,  "  the 
half  civilised  gentry  of  that  period  had  a  wish  to  destroy  every  mouu- 
ment  of  ancient  Irish  glory  !      "I  never  saw,"  O'Donovan  continues, 
"  nor  heard  of  a  round  tower  or  Cloighteach  which  stands  on  pillars. 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  real  Cloighteach,  clogeas,  round 
castello,  or  companile  tower,  coeval  with  the  doorway  ;   but  I  think 
that  the  pillars  mentioned  as  having  supported  it  might  have  been 
added  in  later  times  when  the  lower  part  had  become  holed."  Adjoin- 
ing the  old  church  on  the  sub-division,  called  Castlequarter,  is  an  ex- 
tensive mound,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep 
fosse.    The  old  people  say  a  castle  formerly  stood  here,  but  no  trace 
of  it  is  now  visible,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  castle  ever  existed  in 
the  place,  as  if  so,   it  would  have  been  marked  on  the    ancient 
map  of  Leix  and  Ophaly,  made  immediately  after  the  formation  of 
Queen's  County,  as  such,  and  which  is  found  to  be  remarkably  accu- 
rate, f    Local  tradition  would  have  it  that  a  large  town  extended  in 
olden  times  from  Killeshin  to  Sletty— a  distance  of  two  miles.     Sir 
Charles  Coote,  in  his  statistical  account  of  Queen's  County  (pp.  193-4), 

t  The  old  people  could  have  told  Dr.  O'Donovan  that  they  had  seen  the  Caatle. 
It  was  polled  down  about  1791.  only  47  years  before  the  date  of  his  visit  to 
Killeshin. 
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written  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  writes  about  a 
town  having  stood  at  Eilleshin  in  comparatively  modern  times.  "  This 
place,"  he  says,  "  is  remarkable  for  having  once  been  the  chief  town 
in  Queen's  County  in  disturbed  times,  though  there  is  not  a  stone 
building  now  standing  except  the  ruins  of  the  churcn.  There  was  the 
county  gaol  and  courthouse  where  the  assizes  were  held,  and  tho 
governor's  mansion,  which  was  a  fine  building ;  also  a  fort  and  public 
buildings,  of  which  there  is  now^no  trace.  The  stone  stocks  and  gal- 
lows stood  the  wreck  of  time  the  longest,  and  their  sites  are  pointed 
out  by  the  old  people,  in  whose  recollection  they  yet  are."  J  O'Donovan 
thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  there  was  at  any  time  anything  like 
a  considerable  town  at  Eilleshin.  He  remarks  that  Sir  Charles  Coote 
/ji^^^does  n°t  state  the  Jfouxfe  from  which  he  derived  his  information.  How 
does  he  know  that  Eilleshin  was  the  chief  town  of  Queen's  County  p 
Surely  not  since  it  was  called  the  Queen's  County.  The  old  map  of 
Leix  and  Ophaly  already  referred  to  shows  Eilleshin  as  a  large  church 
only,  Cloghgrenan  as  a  castle,  and  Olderrig,  in  this  parish,  as  a  little 
village  containing  three  house*,  none  of  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  castle. 

Near  the  doorway  of  the  old  church,  to  the  south  side,  there  is  a 
headstone  of  sand  stone,  the  inscription  on  which  is  nearly  effaced, 
but  enough  remaining  to  show,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  its  facing  west, 
that  it  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  an  ecclesiastic.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  two  priests,  uncle  and  nephew 
named  O'Connor,  who  at  one  time  officiated  in  this  parish.  The  uncle, 
remembered  as  Cur6  O'Connor,  returned  to  Ireland  after  the  Jacobite 
wars  ;  the  nephew  was  first  an  officer  in  Eing  James's  army,  after- 
wards took  Holy  Orders,  and  joined  his  uncle  at  Eilleshin. 

The  humble  chapel  of  penal  times  stood  at  the  cross-roads  of  Clou- 
more,  a  short  distance  from  the  old  church  on  the  road  to  C.arlow. 
The  site  is  marked  on  Cahill's  map  of  Queen's  County,  published  in 
1805.  Opposite  the  site  of  the  old  chipel  is  the  Spa  of  Eilleshin, 
whose  healing  qualities  were  learnedly  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Hayden,  of  Carlow.  The  present 
Catholic  church  was  built  about  sixty  years  ago,  as  a  monumental  in- 

X  Tho  present  Church  of  KiUeshin  standi  upon  the  G.illows  Hill,   or  Cuoc-na 
Qroghaire, 
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scription  set  in  its  wall  indicates  — "  D.O.M.  To  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Michael  M'Donald,  who,  having  erected  this  chapel,  and  im- 
proved by  his  labours  jknd  example  the  morals  and  piety  of  this 
parish,  died  in  the  7th  year  of  his  ministry  and  32nd  year  of  his  age. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  A.D. 
1823."  Dr.  Doyle  resided  at  Olderrig,  in  this  parish,  at  the  time  when 
his  Bishop  paid  this  marked  tribute  to  the  worth  of  this  holy 
young  priest.  His  lordship  continued  to  occupy  his  Hermitage,  as  he 
playfully  styled  it,  at  Olderrig  until  he  removed  to  Braganza  in  1826. 

A  former  parish  priest  is  also  interred  at  the  new  chapel  of  Kille- 
shin,  to  whom  a  tablet  has  been  erected,  bearing  the  following  epi- 
taph:—"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Rafter,  the  faithful 
and  zealous  pastor  of  Graigue  and  Killeshin  for  seventeen  years.  He 
died  January  18th,  1140,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.     R.I.  P. " 

The  cemetery  adjoining  the  chapel  at  Killeshin  is  tastefully  laid  out 
and  carefully  kept.  It  contains  several  handsome  monuments,  many 
of  them  to  the  memory  of  deceased  burghers  of  Carlow  and  their 
families,  with  whom  this  has  been  a  favourite  place  of  interment. 

A 

SLETTY. 

Sletty  was  atone  time. a  place  of  great  importance,  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  Bishop  of  Leinster.  The  name  is  translated  mantes 
by  Colgan,  and  Duald  MacFirbis,  speaking  of  St.  Fiacc,  the  patron  of 
the  place,  calls  him  Fiacc,  of  Cill  Sleibhe,  i.e.,  of  the  mountain  of 
Drim  Gabhla.  The  name  must  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
church,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  mountain  of  Sliabh-Mairge 
(O9 Donovan  Ord.  Survey).  No  part  of  the  original  Patrician  Church 
remains.  The  present  old  church  measures  on  the  inside  24  feet  in 
breadth,  and  42  feet  in  length.  The  %H  gable  is  totally  destroyed, 
and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  modern  wall  about  five  feet  high.  The 
W.  gable  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  so  clothed  in  ivy  that  you 
cannot  see  its  features  (if  any  it  has).  The  S.  wall  contains  a  rude 
window  (near  the  S.E.  corner),  which  is  broad  inside  and  narrow  out- 
cV**«/a<-  gjfle^  aufla  doorway  near  the  S.W.  corner,  with  a^wiw  top  in  lime- 
'  stone,  the  sides  being  firestone.  I  take  this  to  be  a  doorway  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  churchyard,  nearly  opposite  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  W.  gable,  stands  a  granite  cross  about  7  feet  10  inches 
high.    It  was  never  inscribed.    I  think  that  it  is  as  old  as  St.  Fiacc. 
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Sir  Charles  Coote  mentions  this  cross,  and  another  one  like  it,  as 
standing  in  this  churchyard.  Inside  the  old  church  of  Sletty,  near  the 
doorway,  and  to  the  left  as  you  enter,  there  is.  a  large  font  of  granite 
with  a  deep  circular  hollow,  and  pierced  in,  the  centre,  which  appears 
to  me  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  church  of  St.  Fiacc.  There 
was  also  a  holy  well  near  this  church  called  Tober-Feeg,  but  it  is  now 
stopped  up.— (pPD.) 

The  following  account  of  St.  Fiacc  is  taken  from  the  Tripartite  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  Part  8 :-  - 

"  Then  Patrick  placed  over  all  Leinster,  as  supreme  Bishop,  Saint 
Fiacc,  a  man  of  most  celebrated  sanctity,  whose  first  conversion  and 
ordination  happened  in  this  manner.  When  St.  Patrick  proceeded 
from  Tara  to  the  territory  of  Southern  Leinster,  called  Hy-Kennese- 
lach,  he  met  in  the  plain  commonly  called  Mag-Craithar,  where  after- 
wards was  built  the  Church  of  Domnach-Mor,  that  royal  poet,  Dubt- 
hach,  the  son  of  Lugaire,  who,  as  well  on  account  of  his  great  piety 
towards  God,  and  devotion  to  Patrick,  as  on  account  of  his  rare  excel- 
lence in  the  metrical  art,  and  his  ancient  and  eloquent  works,  is  of 
very  celebrated  memory  and  fame  among  the  historians  of  Ireland. 
To  this  man,  who  had  already  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the 
blessed  Prelate  was  very  much  attached  and  devoted,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  probity  of  the  man,  as  for  the  skill,  on  account 
of  which  he  was  the  arch-poet,  or  prince  of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  the 
kingdom.  The  blessed  man,  then  familiarly  conversing  with  him 
asked  of  him  where  he  should  find,  according  to  the  precept  of  the 
Apostle,  a  man,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  sober,  prudent,  of  good 
behaviour,  hospitable,  a  teacher ;  whom,  having  ordained  him  Bishop, 
he  might  place  over  that  province.  Dubthach  answered  that  all 
these  qualities  were  (to  be)  found  in  a  certain  disciple  ofhis,  Fiacc, 
the  son  of  Ere,  whose  wife  had  lately  departed,  leaving  an  only  son, 
by  name  Fiacra,  and  whom  he  had  sent  into  Conn  aught  to  present 
certain  poems  of  his  to  the  princes  of  that  land ;  but  while  they 
were  engaged  in  these  discourses  they  beheld  Fiacc  returning ;  whom 
when  he  saw  that  the  mind  of  Patrick  was  borne  towards  him,  Dubt- 
hach resolved  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  wishes  of  the  holy  man, 
although  otherwise  he  would  not,  without  reluctance,  forego  his  pre- 
sence. And  to  this  end  St.  Patrick  and  Dubthach  devise  this  pious 
craft.    For  they  pretended  that  Dubthach  is  immediately  to  receive 
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clerical  tonsure  from  the  band  of  Patrick.  Which,  when  Fiacc 
coming  up,  understood,  he  says  to  the  holy  prelate— Holy  Father, 
whether  would  it  not  be  better  that  I  should  receive  clerical  tonsure, 
who  am  of  younger  age  and  less  necessary  to  the  state  than  my 
master,  who  is  advanced  in  years  and  very  necessary  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  is  (held)  in  great  esteem  by  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom. 
Patrick  answered  that  the  spontaneous  offering  was  acceptable  and 
grateful  to  him.  Patrick,  therefore,  first  baptised  Fiacc,  who  before 
was  only  a  catechumen,  and  afterwards  gave  him  tonsure,  and  de- 
livered to  him  an  alphabet  written  with  his  own  hand,*  and  imparted 
his  benediction,  which  he  having  obtained,  learned  the  entire  psalter 
in  one  day  (or  in  fifteen  days,  as  others  say),  and  within  a  short  space 
of  time,  assisted  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  such  a  pro^ 
gress  in  the  studies  of  sanctity  and  letters,  that  he  seemed  to  his 
master  worthy,  not  only  to  be  ordained  bishop  first,  of  all  the  Lage- 
nians,  but  also  to  be  placed  over  that  entire  province  as  supreme 
prelate.  Patrick  ordained  with  his  own  hand  also  his  son,  Fiaccra 
after  he  had  become  mature  in  years  and  learning.  St.  Fiacc  first 
built  a  church  in  a  place  which,  from  his  name,  was  afterwards 
called  Domnach-Fiacc,  i.e.,  the  church  of  Fiacc,  and  he  (St.  Patrick) 
left  him  sacred  utensils,  ramely,  a  ministerial  bell,  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  pastoral  staff.  He  also  left  seven  of  his  (disciples) 
companions  of  his  labours,  and  imitators  of  his  actions,  namely, 
Muchatoc,  of  Inis-fail ;  Augustin,  of  lnis-beg;  Tecan,  Diarmait, 
Nainnid,  Paul,  and  Fedhelim.f     But  the  most  holy  bishop  and  abbot, 

•It  cannot  Le  infened  from  this  tbat  the  Irish  were  unacquainted  with  letters 
before  the  time  oi  S  t.  Patrick.  The  Alphabet  or  Abecedarian,  given  by  M.  Patrick 
to  his  converts  must  have  been  the  Latin,  and  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  text 
namely,  that  the  Irish  Chu  i  ch  might  be  made  comformulle  iu  its  liturgy,  &c,  to  the 
universal  ChurcL.  On  the  occasion  of  tit.  Patrick's  ii»it  to  Dubthfich,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Fiacc  wa.s  absent,  having  been  sent  by  Dubthach  into  Connaught  to 
present  certain  poems  of  his  to  the  prince  of  that  land.  Jorelyn,  applauding 
Dubthach,  tays  that  the  talent  h  had  employed  before  his  conversion  to  celebrate 
false  gods,  he  afterwards  employed  to  praise  the  tore  God  and  His  saints. 
Keating  enumerates  several  Irish  writeis,  and  the  subjects  they  vtrot*  upon,  many 
years  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland.  In  fine,  O'Fltherty 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Duald  McFirbis,  that  there  were  tondemmd  to  the 
flames  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  no  less  ihan  18u  vols,  that  related  to  t no  doctrine 
and  discipline  ot  the  Druids,  t-ee  i.  learned  essaj  ou  the  Scolo- Milesian  Antiquities 
in  the  Irish  Magazine  for  1811. 

f  The  presents  given  by  b't.  Patrick  to  St.  Fiacc,  accord5 ng  to  the  Annotations 
of  lirechania  the  Book  of  Armagh,  are  set  I orth  as  follows  : — "  And  Patrick  ga^e 
him  a  comtach  (a  box),  viz.  (i.e.,  o>nta.nin^)  a  bell  and  a  menstir  (ie„  a  travel- 
ling  relic),  and  a,  crazier  and  Felire  (*.*.,  a  Festo'.ogy).     These  seven  companions 
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Fiacc,  remained  in  the  Church  of  Domnach-Fiacc  until  he  had  sent 
before  him  to  heaven  sixty  saints  of  his  disciples.  But  afterwards  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying  that  the  place  of  his  resurrec- 
tion would  not  be  there,  but  beyond  the  river  to  the  west ;  and  he 
bids  him  to  erect  a  monastery  there,  in  a  place  called  Cuil-muige,  as- 
signing a  proper  and  convenient  place  for  each  of  the  officials.  For 
he  directed  him  to  build  a  refectory  where  (he  should  find)  a 
boar  and  a  church  where  he  should  find  a  doe.  The  holy  man,  a  pat- 
tern of  obedience,  answered  the  angel  that  he  would  not  dare  to  com- 
mence the  building  of  a  church  unless  his  father  and  master,  Patrick, 
would  first  measure  and  consecrate  its  site  and  dimensions.  Patrick, 
therefore,  being  informed  and  requested,  came  to  that  place  which  is 
commonly  called  Slebhte,  i.e.,  mountains,  and  there,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  angel,  he  laid  and  consecrated  the  foundation  of  a 
church  and  monastery.  But  that  place  in  which  the  church  and 
monastery  of  Slebhte  were  built,  was  granted,  not  to  Fiacc,  but  to 
Patrick,  by  Crimthaun,  the  son  of  Kenselah,  King  of  Leinster,  who  a 
little  before,  was  washed  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  saving  laver  (of  Bap- 
tism), and  was  afterwards  buried  in  the  same  place.  For  the  noble 
family  from  which  Fiacc  sprang  was  then  very  much  oppressed,  and 
banished  into  different  parts  of  Ireland  by  the  aforesaid  Crimthaun, 
King  of  Leinster.  For  from  it  monks  in  the  territory  Hy- 
Crimthaun  derive  their  origin,  and  monks  in  Ulster,  and  the  people  of 
Kinell-Euna,  in  Munster.  And  amongst  others  were  then  banished 
four  brothers  of  St.  Fiacc — namely,  Ailill,  Aengus-mor,  Conal,  and 
Etherschel ;  and  their  father  was  called  Mac-Erc.  Whence,  although 
the  place  in  which  the  Church  of  Slebhte  was  built,  was  in  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Fiacc ;  still  he  would  not  have  received  it  from  the  king, 
on  account  of  the  animosities  and  discords  just  mentioned,  which 
existed  between  him  and  the  family  and  brothers  of  St.  Fiacc,  had 
not  St.  Patrick  interposed ;    at  whose  intercession  King  Crimthaun 

of  St.  Fiacc  are  all  named  as  illustrious  saints  in  the  calendars.  In  our  early 
Church,  Mucbatoc  (same  as  Catoc)  is  honoured  as  an  Apostle  in  Waies  and  Brittany 
as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Augustin  was  <ne  of  tbetiist  companions  of  PalUdiua — 
Tecan  and  Diarmit  ate  commemorated  on  the  9th  of  September  and  the  10th 
January.  Nainnid  wac  eurnauieri  the  pure  handed,  as  it  was  his  privilege  to  minister 
the  Holy  Viaticum  to  St.  Brigid.  l'aul,  at  a  later  period,  chose  a  desert  island  for 
his  hermitage,  where  he  wus  visited  by  Brendan.  His  acts  are  given  by  Colgan  at 
26th  January  Introduction  to  i  t.  Race's  poem.  I.  £.  Record,  vol.  4,  278.  Fed- 
helim's  feast  is  on  the  9th  August,  and  hs  is  venerated  as  Patron  of  Kihnore. 
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granted  to  St.  Fiacc  not  only  a  place  for  building,  but  also  a  portion 
adjoining  it,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his  paternal  lands,  with  which  he 
enriched  that  church,  in  which  he  placed  an  Episcopal  See.  But 
Aengus,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Fiacc,  in  revenge  of  the  injuries  of 
banishment  inflicted  on  him  and  his  family,  at  length  slew  King 
Crimthano,  the  chief  enemy  of  himself  and  his  family.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Grimthann  was  a  king  pious  towards  God  and  devoted 
to  the  servant  of  God,  Patrick,  and  piously  liberal  and  bountiful  in 
erecting  and  endowing  the  churches  of  God.  For  he  built  and  en- 
dowed with  lands,  first  thirty  churches,  and  afterwards  forty,  to  God 
and  Patrick,  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Kennselach,  and  Eastern  Leinster ; 
among  which  were  the  church  of  Domnac-Criathar,  of  which  above ; 
and  of  Inis-fail,  in  which  he  left  Sts  Mochonoc  (Feast  12th  Feb.), 
and  Machadoc  (Feast  24th  Jan.),  and  another  in  Inis-beg,  in  which  he 
left  Erditus  and  Augustin.  (Both  Inisfail  and  Inis-beg  are  in  the 
diocese  of  Ferns — CD.)  But  after  the  Gentiles  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Church  of  Slebhte  these  churches  became  desolate  and  desert  ( d. 
The  sacred  festivity  of  the  Lord's  Day  arriving,  St.  Patrick  delayed  * 
in  the  plain  of  Maghdele-Biada  (Morett,  adjoining  the  Great  Heath 
of  Maryborough),  and  in  a  place  which  afterwards,  from  the  church 
which  was  erected  there,   is  called  Domnach-mor,  ie,  the  Great 

Church Having  founded   churches,  and  disposed  of 

the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  cause  through  Leinster,  and  having  ordained 
Fiacc  (Bishop)  of  Slebhte  and  supreme  Bishop  of  the  entire  province 
undertaking  his  journey  by  Belach-Gaurain,  Patrick  betook  himself  to 
Origia  or  Ossory,  Ac." 

The  title  of  Archbishop  in  the  province  of  Leinster  first  belonged  to 
the  See  of  Sletty.  By  a  decree  of  a  synod,  held  at  the  request  of 
Brandubh,  King  of  Leinster,  early  in  the  seventh  century,  this  dignity 
passed  to  the  bishopric  of  Ferns  (Ussher,  p.  965),  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Kildare.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  archbishops 
'  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  Metropolitans,  nor  were  they  invested  with 
archiepiscopal  power,  or  that  jurisdiction  provide  1  bv  the  canon 
law.  They  enjoyed,  by  courtesy,  and  very  often,  through  the  favour 
of  princes,  a  degree  of  honorary  pre-eminence,  and  for  this  reason  we 
find  the  title  passing,  in  those  days,  from  one  see  to  another.— 
(Brenan,  EccLEiit., vol.  1,  p.  150). 
St.  Fiacc  was  born  about  the  year  437.  He  was  of  the  Hy-Bairrache 

E 
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race,  descendants  of  King  Gahir-Mor.  His  father  was  twice  married, 
first  to  a  daughter  of  Crimthamn,  King  of  fly-Kinnceslach,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons,  whose  names  have  already  been  given  ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  mother  of  St.  Fiacc,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Dubh- 
tach,  the  poet.  Dubhtach  adopted  Fiacc  as  his  pupil  whilst  yet  a 
youth.  He  became  a  Christian  convert,  like  his  master,  but  it  would 
appear  not  for  a  considerable  time  after  him,  as  we  find  him  still  a 
catechumen  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Patrick's  consultation  with  Dubh- 
tach, about  the  tnateries  of  a  bishop,  when  Fiacc  was  recommended  for 
that  office.  Fiacc  was  then  a  widower  with  one  son,  Fiacra.  St. 
Patrick,  having  "put  the  grade  of  a  bishop  on  him,"  made  Fiacc  the 
presents  referred  to  above,  and  left  with  him  the  seven  saintly  com- 
panions there  named.  The  place  where  St.  Fiacc  founded  his  first 
monastery  was  called  after  him,  Domnach-Fiacc,  and  was  probably 
situated  between  Clonmore  and  Aghold,  in  the  parish  of  Clonmore, 
near  the  bounds  of  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wicklow.  Some  are 
disposed  to  hold  that  this  first  establishment  of  St.  Fiacc  was  at  the 
place  now  known  as  Bestfield,  on  the  side  of  the  Barrow,  opposite  to 
Sletty.  Here  he  must  have  remained  many  years,  as  it  is  recorded 
that  he  did  not  leave  it  till  he  had  sent  sixty  of  his  disciples  to  heaven. 
Then  an  angel  appeared,  and  notified  to  him  that  the  place  of  his  re- 
surrection (the  place  where  he  should  be  buried,  and  should  arise  from' 
on  the  day  of  general  resurrection)  was  to  be  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Barrow.  Fiacc  objected  to  go  until  he  had  the  approval  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  until  that  saint  had  actually  marked  out  the  site  of  his 
future  monastery  and  church  for  ^him,  St.  Patrick  obtained  from 
King  Crimthann  the  site,  and  also  an  extensive  district  adjoining,  as 
an  endowment.  Through  the  action  of  Patrick  the  king  granted  him 
( Fiacc)  land,  the  fifth  part  (of  his  father's  possession,  and  thereon  it 
was  that  he  built  Sleibhte" — (Egerton  Trip.)  This  took  place  pro- 
bably between  the  years  469  and  480. 

The  territory  about  Sletty  had  (originally  belonged  to  the  family  of 
St.  Fiacc,  but  King  Crimthann  had  forcibly  Uken  po3S393ioa  of  it, 
and  driven  all  the  family  into  exile.  After  the  conversion  of  Crim- 
thann by  St.  Patrick,  and  his  baptism  by  that  saint  at  Bathviliy, 
where  he  had  his  royal  residence,  at  the  solicitation  of  St.  Patrick,  he 
made  the  gift  referred  to  in  favour  of  St.  Fiacc,  and  he  also  selected 
Sletty  as  the  place  of  his  future  interment.    "  After  this  went  Patrick 
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to  Fiacc,  and  measured  his  place  for  him,  and  consecrated  it,  and 
marked  out  his  Forrach  there ;  and  Grimthann  granted  the  place  to 
Patrick,  for  it  was  Patrick  that  gave  Baptism  to  Crimthann,  and  it  is 
in  Sleibhte  that  Crimthann  was  buried." — Stoke*'  Goidilica,  p.  104). 
Orimthann  was  slain  by  his  grandson,  Aengus,  in  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  inflicted  on  his  family.  This  took  place  in  the  year  483 
(Annals  of  Ulster).  The  records  of  the  life  of  St.  Fiacc  inform  us 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  penitential  austerities.  "  This  Bishop 
Fiacc,  with  great  patience,  subdued  his  fleshy  appetites  and  concu- 
piscence, and  finished  a  most  holy  course  of  life  in  his  city  of 
Sleibhti,  near  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  White  Field"  (Ware's  Irish 
Writers,  p.  6).  And  in  the  "  Vita  Tripart,"  written  by  St.  Evin,  it 
is  stated  that  Fiacc  went  on  Shrove  Saturday  to  a  cave  on  the  hill  of 
Dromm-Coblai,  bringing  with  him  five  barley  loaves,  mingled  with 
ashes.  At  the  end  of  Lent  he  returned  to  Sletty  to  celebrate  with  his 
brethren  the  joyous  festival  of  Easter.  Father  Shearman  gives 
strong  reason  for  concluding  that  the  cave  to  which  St.  Fiacc  used  to 
retire  for  the  penitential  observance  of  Lent  was  that  at  Clopoke, 
which  is  distant  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Sletty.  He  says  that 
there  lingers  still  in  the  locality  a  tradition  that  in  ages  past  a  saint 
used  to  retire  to  this  cave  to  pray  and  fast,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  distant  church  by  a  subterranean  passage  leading  south,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  still  in  existence  (Loca  Fatr.)  St.  Fiacc  being  dis- 
abled from  sickness,  St.  Patrick  sent  him  from*  Armagh  a 
chariot  and  horses  at  the  suggestion  of  Lechnall  (Vita  Tripa.)  "  The 
cause  of  giving  this  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  that  chafers  had  gnawed  his 
leg,  so  that  death  was  near  him."  The  date  of  St.  Fiacc's  death  is 
not  recorded  ;  probably  it  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  year  510. 
In  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  a  MS.  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  which  Dr.  Petrie  reckoned  to  be  about  4Sp>feundred  years  old,* 
is  to  be  found  a  poem  on  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  attributed  to  St. 
Fiacc.  The  best  Celtic  philologists,  judging  from  its  language  alone, 
unhesitatingly  refer  it  to  the  sixth  century.  The  introduction  to  the 
poem  states — "  Fiacc  of  Sletty  it  was  that  composed  this  eulogy  of 
Patrick.    .    .    .    The  place   (where  it  was  composed)   was  Duma 

•  A  second  copy  of  this  <rork,  the  only  other  known  to  exist,  is  now  in  the 
Library  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Merchants'  Quay,  Dublin,  having  been 
transferred,  with  many  other  precious  MSS.,  from  ttome  some  few  years  ago. 
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Gobla,  to  the  north-west  of  Sletty.  The  time  was  that  of  Lugdach 
MacLaegaire,  who  was  King  of  Ireland  then — the  occasion  was  to 
eulogise  Patrick,  and  it  was  after  his  (Patrick's)  death  it  was  com- 
posed, as  some  authors  say."  Some  of  the  critics  judge  that  the 
hymn  in  its  present  form  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  composition 
of  St.  Fiacc ;  that  he  was  the  writer  of  an  historical  poem  on  St.  Patrick 
is  admitted,  though  it  is  thought  that  the  poem  was  fashioned  into  its 
present  form  by  some  other  hand — perhaps,  by  St.  Fiacc' s  successor' 
in  the  See  of  Sletty,  St.  Aedh  (Hugh),  who  died  in  698.  Besides  this 
poem  other  compositions  have  been  ascribed  by  ancient  writers  to  St. 
Fiacc.  A  Latin  poem  in  honour  of  St.  Brigid  (Book  of  Hymns,  pub- 
lished by  Br.  Todd  for  I.A.S ,  p.  57),  though  generally  attributed  to 
St.  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan,  is  said  in  the  old  Irish  Introduction  to  have 
been  by  some  referred  to  St.  Fiach  of  Slebhte.  There  is  a  short  Irish 
prayer  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Liber  Hymn>rum%  which 
may  with  more  certainty  be  assigned  to  our  saint.  Whether  com- 
posed by  St.  Fiacc  himself,  or  by  his  disciple  St.  Nennidh,  it  will 
serve  to  show  forth  the  sentiments  of  at  least  the  school  of  St.  Fiacc. 
For  the  poem  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  I.  E.  Record,  vol.  4. 

The  prayer  being  short,  the  translation  of  it  is  here  inserted. 

"  It  was  Ninan,  the  poet,  that  made  this  prayer,  or  it  was  Fiacc  of 
Sletty. 

"  Let  us  put  our  trust  in  Patrick,  chief  apostle  of  Ireland.  A 
bright  flame,  honourable,  illustrious  his  name.  He  baptised  Gentiles ; 
he  battled  with  obdurate  Druids.  He  overcame  proud  men  by  the  aid 
of  the  King  of  bright  heavens.  He  sanctified  the  fair  plains  of  Erin. 
Great  is  the  man  to  whom  we  pray.  Let  us  pray  to  Patrick,  chief 
apostle,  to  save  us  on  the  Judgment  Day  from  eternal  condemnation, 
and  from  the  evil  designs  of  wicked  demons.  May  God  be  with  me, 
with  the  prayer  of  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle." 

St.  Fiacra  succeeded  his  father  as  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Sletty— the 
particulars  of  his  life  have  not  been  preserved,  further  than  that  he 
wis  ordained  by  St.  Patrick,  and  that  he  rests  in  the  same  grave  with 
St.  Fiacc.  The  memory  of  these  saints  was  celebrated  on  the  same 
day,  on  the  12th  October,  "  Fiac  ocus  Fiachra  ejus  filius  cum  eo  i 
Sleibhte"— Mart.  Tallaght,  at  that  date.  Domnach-Fiacc  disputes 
wiui  Sletty  the  distinction  of  being  the  burial-place  of  these  saints. 
Without  quoting  the  authorities  pro.  and  con.,  we  may  say  that  the 
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weight  of  evidence  and  the  constant  tradition  are  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Sletty.  These  particulars  of  the  life  of  St.  Fiacc  have  been  taken 
chiefly  from  Lanigan  {Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  i.),  Father  Shearman's  Loca 
Patriciana  (part  ix.)  and  from  article  on  "  Poem  of  St.  Fiacc"  in  7.  E. 
Record,  vol.  iv.,  p.  269,  et  sea. 

Within  the  ruined  church  of  Sletty  there  is  a  tomb  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:—"  Hie  jocent  exuviae  Edwardi  Skelton  necnon 
Brigidae  Fitzsimons  item  Patricii  et  Nicholai  Skelton  ad  spem  beatae 
resurrectionis  in  manu  Domini  depositae  in  hao  quondam  majorum 
suorum  terra  vivi  exalabunt,  mortui  quiescant,  qui  avitam  Deo  reli- 
gionem,  gratam  patriae  charitatem,  fidum  Principi  obsequium,  debi- 
tam  omnibus  juatitiam,  semper  servare  studuerunt.  Tu  eis  precare 
in  Domino  requiem  et  vitani  seternam.  Aug.  2.  1700."  Harris,  p. 
755,  treating  of  the  Lombard  College,  Paris,  has  the  following :—  "  Dr. 
Walter  Skelton.  Dean  of  Leighlin,  who  died  3 1st  October,  1737>  and 
was  buried  at  Sletty,  formerly  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors  ;"*  and 
in  a  work  by  Dr.  Anderson,  The  Native  Irish  and  their  Descendants, 
this  passage  occurs : — Dr.  Walter  Skelton,  from  the  Queen's  County, 
distinguished  for  his  kuowledge  of  Mathematics,  was  educated  at 
Paris  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Returning  to  Ireland 
he  died  titular  Dean  of  Leighlin  in  October,  1737." 

Gilbert  (Hist.  Dub.)  states  that  "  Dean  Skelton  was  the  instructor 
of  the  celebrated  Irish  antiquary,  CharJes  O'Connor,  of  Ballinagar, 
who  came  to  Dublin  in  1727,  to  study  under  this  distinguished 
scholar.  He  died  in  Bridge-street,  October  31,  1737."  And  in  the 
Registry  of  Irish  Parish  Priests  of  1704,  we  meet  with  Walter  Skelton, 
residing  at  Bridge-street,  Dublin,  aged  40,  P.P.  of  St.  Peter's,  ordained 
1688,  at  Kilkenny,  by  James  Phelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  his  sure- 
ties were  Laurence  Eustace,  of  High-street,  Brewer,  and  Patrick 
Dooling,  of  Fishamble-street,  Tailor." 


•  The  Skeltons  were  amongst  the  Irish  settlers  who  got  grrats  of  the  lauds 
cleared  by  the  betrayal  and  wholesale  butchery  of  the  Irish  chieftain*  at  Mul- 
la^hmaat  on  New  Year's  Daj,  1577.  Most  of  the  Mullaghmast  settlers  in  this 
looality  were  Catholic?.  Harpole,  Hovenden,  Skelton,  and  ba  veils  forfeited  as 
"  English  Papists"  in  1663.  Henry  Davells,  the  Elisabethean  grantee  of  Kil- 
leshin,  and  Capoly,  now  Sheffield,  near  Maryborough,  was  stabbed  in  his  bed  at 
Tralee  by  Sir  John  of  Desmond.  Two  or  three  ladies,  the  last  descendants  of 
Devells,  died  in  a  hut  at  Lambstown,  near  Killeshin,  early  in  the  last  century. 
The  name  of  Skelton,  alias  Lynt,  appears  in  several  inquisitions  of  the  Queen's 
County  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
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There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Dean  Skelton  was  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  epitaph. 

"A.D.  698.  Aedh,  Anchorite  of  Sleibhte,  died."— (Four  Matters) 
This  was  the  Aidus  of  Sleibhte  mentioned  in  Tirechan's  Annotation  on 
the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  He  is 
there  stated  (fol.  20,  6. 1.)  to  have  dictated  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick  to 
Muirchu-Maccu-Mactheni  "  Hsbc  Panca  De  Sancti  Patricii  peritia  et 
virtutibus,  Muirchu-Maccu-Mactheni,  Dictante  Aidcceo  Slebtiensis 
civitatis  episcopo,  conscripsit."  This  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  our 
national  Apostle  is  addressed  to  St.  Aidus,  Bishop  of  Sletty.  In  the 
Preface  the  writer  states  that  he  "  undertook  the  task  in  obedience  to 
the  command  and  through  reverence  for  the  piety  and  authority  of 
Aidus."  (See  Dr.  Moran's  Essays  on  the  Early  Irish  Church,  c.  3.) 
This  St  Aedh  assisted  at  the  famous  ecclesiastical  Convention,  known 
as  the  Synod  of  Adamnan,  presided  over  by  Flann  Fehhla,  Abbot  of 
Armagh,  in  697.  His  death  is  entered  at  the  year  699  in  the  Annals 
of  Ulster—"  Quies  Aedo  Anachoreto  (De)  Slibhtiu"  His  feast  was 
celebrated  on  the  7th  of  January.  At  that  day  we  find  it  entered  in 
the  Mart.  Tall.—"  Aidi  Eps  Sleibhte." 

"A.D.  819.  The  relics  of  St.  Mochanoc  (brother  of  St.  Malach, 
and  uncle  to  St.  David,  of  Menevia),  which  bad  been  enshrined  at 
Innisf ail,  in  Wexford  Haven,  since  his  death  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  were  removed,  together  with  the  other  treasures  of  that 
church,  and  transferred  to  Sletty  for  greater  security.  This  saint 
was  one  of  the  companions  who  had  been  assigned  to  St.  Fiacc  by  St 
Patrick,  His  feast  was  observed  on  the  11th  February.  (AA.  SS.p. 
811.) 

In  the  Litany  of  Aengus  Ceile  De,  Glunfal  of  Sletty  is  invoked. 

"  A.D.  862.  Brocan,  son  of  Comhsudh,  Abbot  of  Sletty,  died."— 
Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  864s  Struther  (Shrule),  Slebhte  and  Achadh  Arglaisf  were 
plundered  by  the  Osraighi  (Ossorymen)." — Hour  Masters. 

"  A.D.  1055.  Maelbrighe  O'Maelruain,  Deacon  of  Sleibhte,  died."— 
(Id.) 

f  (Achadh-Arglais)  also  called  Achadh-Finglass,  identified  by  Grd.  Survey  as 
Aghat  about  two  miles  from  Leighlin  Bridge. 
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An  extensive  college  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  church  of  Sletty,  wherein  many,  both  native  and  foreign, 
were  educated.  The  college  of  St.  Mary's  stands  upon  the  Termon 
of  Sletty.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  while  he 
was  President  of  Oarlow  College.  There  can  be  no  more  appropriate 
site  for  an  Irish  college  than  the  spot  consecrated  to  learning  and 
religion  by  the  presence  of  St.  Patrick,  and  by  the  labours  of  St. 
Fiacc.  An  ancient  tumulus,  or  arched  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  was,  several  years  ago,  discovered  in  an  adjoining  field,  and 
was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  earthen  vessels  or  urns  arranged  in 
rows,  and  each  covered  with  a  small  round  flag. — Irish  Penny  Journal, 

SEUTHAIE,  OE  SEUTHAIRGUAIEE  (Shrule.) 
A  monastery  was  founded  at  Grange-Shrule,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
at  an  early  date.  Of  this  house  but  little  is  known.  It  probably 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  and  graveyard  of  Orange, 
In  the  Inquisitions  this  place  is  called  Monks'  Grange,  alias  Kill- 
magobbock.  Archdall  places  this  monastery  by  mistake  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow.  He  states  that  St.  Mogoroc,  the  brother  of  St. 
Canoe,  who  flourished  about  the  year  492,  was  Abbot  of  Sruthair. 
The  following  references  to  this  religious  establishment  are  found  in 
the  Annals  of  Ireland : — 

"A.D.  854.  Sruthar  (ShruleJ),  Sletty  and  Acbadh  Arglais  were 
plundered  by  the  Ossorj  men  " 

"A.D.  901.  Maelpoil,  Abbot  of  Sruthair-Guaire,  died.— (See 
Colgan'sAA.  SS,p  313,  note  11.) 

"A.D.  952.  Caenchombrae,  Abbot  of  Cill-Easpuig,§  Santain,||  and 
Sruthair  died." 

"  A.D.  1355.  Died  the  Abbot  McCathail."-  (Annals  Donegall.) 

X  Miru!ef».«.,  the  Stream. 

§  Bathaspeck,  near  Billylinan.  A  Protestant  church,  now  disused, 
was  built  on  the  site,  and  with  the  materals  of  the  ruined  church, 
aoout  1814.  By  an  Inquisition,  6th  Aug.,  43  Eliz.,  Chill  O'Kelly,  of  Moneui- 
boly,  who  entered  into  rebellion  with  "  the  notorious  traitor."  Ony  MacRory 
CMore  was  found  seized  of  the  adrowion  and  rectory  of  Rathaspeck.  It  had 
been  granted  to  his  father,  Feirne  (Feardana  or  Fergus)  O'Kelly,  by  patent,  30th 
March,  5  Eliz. 

USaintain.  Probably  Shanecourt,  near  Ballylinan,  now  known  as  the  Abbey 
of  Old  Court. 
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The  remains  of  an  old  tastle  at  Grange  have  lately  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  modern  dwelling-house.  There  is  another  castle  at 
Shrule,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Robert  Hartpole,  Con- 
stable of  Carlow  Castle,  and  Governor  of  the  Queen's  County.  This 
castle  has  also  been  fashioned  into  a  modern  residence.  In  the 
Aphorismical  Discovery,  vol.  1,  c.  5,  it  is  related  that  "  Robert  Har- 
pold,  in  the  Queen e's  Countie,  did  (in  1641)  make  up  a  troupe,  and 
maned  his  own  casshell  of  Shrule,  for  the  Irish,  within  two  miles  of 
Caterlogh,  soe  did  Walter  Bagnall  make  a  troupe,  and  tooke  Laghlin 
bridge ;  Edward  Butler,  of  Tulloe,  mad  up  men,  and  James  Birne, 
all  those  proved  verie  curagious  and  earnest  in  those  primer  times, 
and  so  did  all  the  Irish  severally  in  the  respective  provinces,  that  I 
am  confident  a  100  English  would  not  face  ten  Irish  in  these  begin- 
nings, for  God  did  fight  for  them  then,  having,  as  they  had,  religion 
as  their  onely  objecte  of  warfarre,  and  allsoe  the  English  was 
mightie  discouraged,  seeing  the  multitude  of  Irish  in  eache  province, 
and  how  they  thrived,  that  they  thought  strange  where  we  are  soe 
manie  all  the  while,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  rose  from 
porgatorie  (which  until  then  they  never  beleeved)  in  so  much 
that  verie  many  of  the  rankest  Protestants,  nay  of  theire  chief e 
ministers,  was  verie  earnest  for  reconcilement  to  holy  churche,  and 
being  received,  showed  extraordinarie  devotion."* 

There  is  a  local  tradition  that  a  priest  named  Moore,  a  member  of 
the  princely  family  of  O1  Moore,  who  officiated  in  the  parish,  was 
seized  at  the  time  of  the  Croinwellian  persecution,  and  hanged  at  the 
cross-roads  of  Bohernaseere,  from  an  oak  tree  which  is  still  standing. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  body  of  the  priest  was  buried  beneath  the 
tree  on  which  he  suffered  martyrdom." 

SUCCESSION  OF  PASTORS. 

The  districts  of  Sletty  and  Shrule  were  not  united  in  one  parish 
with  Killeshin  until  after  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Jeremiah  Lalor, 

*  Irish  House  of  Commons,  22nd  June,  1649.  Memorandum.  "  For  as  muoh 
as  it  appears  unto  thi*  house  that  p  rsons  hereafter  named,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  this  house,  are  either  in  o;>en  rebellion  or  stand  indict  xl  of  high  treason, 
so  as  the  said  persons  are  conceived  rnd  adjudged  to  b  j  rotten  and  unprofitable 
members  fit  to  be  cut  off,  and  not  worthy  any  longer  to  be  esteemed  as  mem- 
bers of  this  honourable  house ;  it  is  therefore  now  ordered  t-at  all  the  said 
undernamed  persons  shall  stand  expelled  and  excluded  rom  this  house,  and  to 
be  no  longer  reputed aa  members  of  the  same;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that 
Mr.  Speaker  shall  issue  warrants  .  .  .  for  new  electi  jns  in  the  room 
and  places  of  the  said  undernamed  persons."     Vi„.        wfi  &nrr%  ,„    ^  ,,  gr/"* 
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P.P.,  of  Eiilabban,  in  1821.    Previous  to  that  they  fonmjd  portion  of 
the  Parish  of  Eiilabban  or  Arless.      In  the  registry  of  Popish  Parish 
Priests  of  1704,  Bryan  Moore,  residing  at  Ballinagawl,  aged  49,  is  set 
down  as  P.P.  of  Killabban,  Grange-Shrule  and  Sletty,  then  for  the 
previous  eighteen  years.      Omitting,  therefore,  for  the  present,  the 
line  of  succession  so  far  as  these  districts  are  concerned,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  set  down  here  the  successive  pastorB  of  Eilleshin.    In  the 
registry  of  1704  Edmond  MacGinis,  residing  at  Ballinrahan,  barony  of 
Slievemaraigue,  is  returned  as  P.P.  of  Eilleshin,  then  and  since  Nov. 
1691.     He  was  then  aged  forty-seven,  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1681,  at  Portumny,  county  Galway,  by  Thady  Eeogh,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  and  his  two  sureties  were  Mark  Quigley,  of  Ballyhide,  and 
Theobald  Denu,  of  Eiilabban,  gents.    In  a  list  of  the  P.P.'s  of  the 
diocese  of  Leighlin,  in  1733,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dean  Skelton 
(entered  by  him  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  theological  treatise  in  MS.,  now  in 
the  possession  of  George  Noble  Plunkett,  Esq  ,  barrister),  the  name 
Egan  is  entered  as  P.P.  of  Eilleshin.      In  a  return  ordered  by  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1731,  under  the  heading  of  Killeshin,  is  re- 
turned :   "  One  Mass-house ;  priests,  Bryan  Moore  and  Manus  Egan  " 
This  Father  Egan,  therefore,  had  succeeded  Father  MacGinis  pre- 
vious to  1731.    He  had  been  returned  in  17v)4  as  P.P.  of  Painstown, 
county  Carlow,  and  was  then  aged  thirty-six.    The  next  record  we 
have  to  guide  us  is  a  return  on  the  state  of  Popery  similar  to  the 
other  already  referred  to,  and  made  in  1766  (both  preserved   in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Dublin).      In  that,  under  the  heading  of  the 
United  Parishes  of  Carlow    and    Killeshin,    we    find    the    follow- 
ing :  —  Number  of  Protestant  families,  241 ;    of    Popish  do.,  66 ; 
P.P.  residing  at  Carlow,  Nicholas  Gernon;    coadjutor,  Tim  Dowan. 
No  priest  residing  now  in  Eilleshin.   Signed,  Charles  Doyue,  Rector, 
April  15th,  1766."    From  the  inscription  on  Dean  Gernon's  tomb  at 
The  Graves,  Carlo*v,  it  appears  that  he  was  appointed   P.P.  of  Carlow 
and  Killeshin  in  1751,  having  been  thirty-six  years  P.P.  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1787. 

Dean  Gernon  died  1787,  and  was  buried  at  The  Orates,  Carlow. 
The  following  is  tbe  inscription  on  his  tomb:-  -"  Rev.  Dean  Gernon , 
deceased,  March  ye  4th,  1787,  aged  80  years,  Parish  Priest  of  Carlow 
^Vnj}  JUll^shiB,  thirty-six  years. 

H 
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Stay,  child,  be  thine  the  tribute  of  a  tear, 
The  pastor  and  the  friend  Ues  buried  here ; 
He's  gone !  nor  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
For  on  the  wings  of  Hope  they  now  repose. 
From  thee  one  sigh  his  manes  to  attend, 
He  was  the  honest  and  the  generous  friend. 
No  more  ;  but  let  this  tomb,  this  sculptured  bust 
Declare — Alas !  here  lies  poor  Gernon's  dust. 
Say,  calm  he  slumbers  in  your  deep  retreat, 
Immured  from  envy  and  oppressive  fate. 
Aspiring  fame,  insidious  world,  adieu — 
Peace  here  is  found,  auxiety  with  you." 

Rev.  Richard  Fitzgerald  succeeded  to  Dean  Gernon  as  P.P.  of  Kil- 
leshin.  He  survived  till  1823,  though  in  hia  latter  years  he  was  in 
great  measure  relieved  from  the  charge  of  the  parish,  the  duties  of 
which  were  discharged  by  Rev.  Michael  M* Donald,  the  young  priest 
interred  at  Killeshin,  in  1823.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  the  diocese  Dr.  Doyle  thought  of  re-uniting  Killeshin 
to  Carlow.  Eventually  the  Rev.  Michael  Rafter  was  appointed  in 
1823  P.P.  of  Killeshin,  and  also  of  Sletty  and  Shrule,  then  for  the 
first  time  united.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1840,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Very  Rev.  James  Maher,  D.D.,  who,  dying  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1874,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Maher.  Father  P. 
Maher  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1879,  and  to  him  succeeded  the  pre- 
sent worthy  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Byrne- 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  KILKENNY, 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1782  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY    THE    REV.    N.    MURPHY. 

Chapter  I' 

ST.  JAMES'  ACADEMY  AND  ITS  SUPERIORS. 

The  revered  President  of  our  Society,  in  his  Inaugural  Address, 

delivered  17th  January,  1874,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 

Catholic  schools  of  Kilkenny,   from  Father  Peter  White's  school, 

founded  about  the  year  1558,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  old 
Academy  in  1782. 

Our  purpose  is  to  endeavour  to  supply  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  those  schools  to  the  present  day. 

As  our  distinguished  Diocesan  remarks,  in  the  Address  already  cited, 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  and  the  Volunteers  of 
Dungannon  caused  the  Penal  Laws  against  Irish  Catholic  education 
to  be  somewhat  relaxed  in  1782.  And  immediately  Ossory  hastened 
to  avail  herself  of  the  facilities  afforded  of  again  reviving  her  old 
Catholic  schools. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Dr.  Troy,  dated  from 
Kilkenny,  November  9th,  1782,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Fallon,  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  Dr.  Troy  states  that  he  was  forwarding  a  printed  paper 
explaining  the  nature  and  design  of  an  academy,  then  about  being 
erected  at  Kilkenny,  and  that  the  project  met  with  general  approba- 
tion and  encouragement. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  our  Diocesan  Academy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Registrum  Dicecesis  Ossoriensis."  Under  date  4th  September, 
1783,  we  find  the  following  entries  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Troy : 
"  The  Rev.  John  Dunne,  Con-Rector  of  the  Kilkenny  Academy  is  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  Tasscomn,  in  place  of  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Crea, 
who  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  last  March," 

"  On  the  same  day  (4th  September,  1783),  Rev.  James  Lanigan, 
Con-Bector  of  the  Kilkenny  Academy,  becomes  Canon  of  Killamory, 
in  place  of  the  Very  Rev.  William  Fitzpatrick,  who  died  yesterday." 

The  two  distinguished  clergymen,  who  were  thus  the  same  day  made 
Canons  of  Ossory  afterwards  became  its  chief  pastors.  Dr.  J.  Dunne 
was  Bishop  of  Ossory  from  1787  to  1789,  and  Dr.  Lanigan  from  1780 
to  1812. 
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The  school  was  first  opened  at  BurlTs  Hal!.  The  Kilkenny  Direc- 
tory for  1788  has  the  following:  "Dunne  and  Lanigan,  Academy, 
St.  James's- street.  It  contained  about  forty  boarders — all  lay  stu- 
dents— the  sons  of  the  most  respectable  Catholics  of  Ireland.  So  high 
was  its  character  that  it  is  mentioned  in  very  flattering  terms  in  the 
letter  sent  from  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  Dr.  Lanigan,  intimating  his  ap- 
pointment as  Bishop  of  Ossory.  When  Dr.  Lanigan  became  Bishop 
of  Ossory  in  1789  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  Old  Academy 
where  stands  the  present  toretto  Convent. 

All  doubt  on  this  point  is  removed  by  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  Finn's  Leinster  Journal  for  1 789.  The  Academy  had  for- 
merly been  occupied  by  Lord  CJifden ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  used 
for  Catholic  educational  purposes  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time.  Our  authority  for  the  above  statements  is  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  Father  D.  Br  en  nan,  then  Vice-President  of  St.  Kieran's 
College,  by  the  late  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Maynooth : — 

Maynooth  College,  December  2nd,  1857. 
My  Deab  Father  Brennan — I  have  at  last  obtained  some  infor- 
mation on  the  History  of  old  Burll's  Hall,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the 
school  to  the  Old  Academy.  A  nephew  of  Mr.  Troy  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  was  educated  in  Kilkenny,  first  at  Burll's  Hall,  and  next  at 
the  Old  Academy.  He  is  now  78  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health  and 
vigour  of  intellect,  and  remembers  so  distinctly  Kilkenny  that  I  could 
almost  imagine  I  was  talking  to  one  of  my  old  school-fellows.  He 
went  to  Kilkenny  in  his  eighth  year  (1787),  and  left  in  his  twelfth 
(1791).  He  could  not  tell  me  the  precise  year  when  the  school  was 
changed  to  the  old  Academy,  but  he  is  confident  it  was  not  before 
Dr.  Lanigan's  consecration,  which  was  in  1789.  Dr.  Lanigan  was 
president  of  Burll's  Hall  when  he  was  appointed  Bishop,  and  Mr. 
Troy,  my  informant,  speaks  of  him  as  we  would  of  Father  Foley  or 
Shearman.  The  transfer  to  the  Academy  must  then,  he  thinks,  have 
been  immediately  after  Dr.  Lanigan's  consecration.  The  old  Academy 
had  been  before  that  time  occupied  by  Lord  Clifden,  or  by  some 
member  of  his  family,  and  the  occupation  of  such  a  house  by  Catho- 
lics for  a  Catholic  school,  was  then  considered  an  immense  progress  of 
the  Papist  Church.  Mr.  Troy  counted  for  me  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Catholics  educated  there  in  his  time.  He  says  that  when 
he  was  going  down  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  he  was  told  tint  all  the 
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respectable  Catholics  of  Ireland  who  were  educated  at  home  were  to 
be  found  there,  Powers,  Wyses,  and  Strongs,  from  Waterf ord ;  Scullys 
and  Ryans  from  Tipperary ;  Shees,  Murphys,  Lalors,  Fitzgeralds,  from 
Kilkenny  ;  Byrnes,  from  Dublin.  Two  of  them  are  buried  in  a 
splendid  tomb  in  churchyard.     They  gave  the  land  for  the 

chapel  and  priest's  house  there;  and  there  is  on  this  tomb  honourable 
mention  of  their  exertions  for  the  Catholic  cause.  One  of  the  Shees 
went  to  France,  and  rose  to  great  honour  in  the  French  army,  under 
the  Republic  and  Napoleon.  There  were  forty  boarders,  all  lay  b  oys, 
in  Burll's  Hall,  and  about  fifty  in  the  Academy,  also  lay  boys.  Be 
remembers  all  the  walks,  the  Rock  of  Mount  Eagle,  Ac.  I  asked  him 
did  he  ever  swim  in  the  Bishop's  Meadows  ;  he  answered  of  course  in 
the  affirmative,  adding,  that  during  one  warm  summer  the  lads  used 
to  steal  out  to  have  a  plunge  after  night  prayers.  Mr.  Finn,  who 
lived,  I  suspect,  where  D.  Smithwick  lives  now,  was  his  greatest 
friend,  and  was  then  considered  the  best  in  the  class.  He  remembers 
dining  with  old  Dean  O'Donnell  in  Maudlin -street.  The  character  of 
the  school  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  its  reputation  had 
travelled  to  Rome.  In  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  Dr. 
Lanigan,  intimating  his  appointment  in  1789,  the  school  is  mentioned 
in  most  flattering  terms,  and  %its  success  is  attributed  mainly  to  his 
zeal  and  prudence.  This  fact  I  have  found  in  Dr.  Renehan's  manu- 
scripts, which  I  am  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  the  press. 
I  remain  very  sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  Kelly. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Dunne  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballinakill,  Queen's  County,  in  1746.  He  studied 
at  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
1787.  In  the  episcopal  diary  of  Most  Rev.  Dr,  Plunket,  Bishop  of 
Meath,  published  by  Rev.  Dean  Cogan,,  Diocese  of  Meath,  Vol.  IL,p. 
200,  the  following  entries  appear :  — 

"  September  13, 1787.  I  set  out  from  Killeen  Castle  to  Kilkenny, 
in  order  to'assist  at  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Dunn,  of  Ossory.  This 
night  I  reached  Edenderry,  and  the  next  day  (Friday),  going  through 
Portarlington  and  Ballyroan,  I  went  to  Ballyragget,  and  thence  next 
day  to  Kilkenny,  where  the  consecration  took  place  on  the  16th,  in 
presence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  Drs.  Troy  and 
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Butler,  and  of  Dr,  Egan,  of  Waterford ;  Dr.  Moylan,  of  Cork ;  and 
Dr.  Caufield,  of  Ferns ;  Dr.  Delany,  of  Kildare ;  Dr,  Teahan,  of 
Kerry  ;  and  Dr.  Plunkett,  of  Meath. 

"I  set  out  from  Kilkenny  for  Carlow,  where,  on  the  20th,  in  conv 
pany  with  the  above  prelates  and  Dr.  Dunne,  of  Ossory,  I  assisted  at 
the  funeral  office  and  interment  of  Dr.  Keeffe,  of  Kildare,  who  died  on 
Tuesday,  the  18tb,  at  the  age  of  85,  a  model  of  disinterestedness  and 
piety." 

The  most  notable  event  of  Dr.  Dunne's  episcopacy  was  a  disturb- 
ance occasioned  in  Callan  by  the  suspension  of  a  Parish  Priest.  An 
accident  that  occurred  to  this  prelate  when  endeavouring  to  make  his 
way  over  a  stile  at  Kilcreene  brought  on  inflammation,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  premature  decease.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Canice,  at  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral.  The  fol- 
lowing beautiful  epitaph  over  his  grave  can  be  distinctly  read  to  this 
day,— 

Hie  Jacent  Beliquira 

111  mi  ac  Eev  mi  D.D.  Joannis  Dunne 
Dum  viveret  Ep.  Oss. 
Quern  mors  immatura  nimis 
Proh  dolor !  Abripuit  terris 
Dei  Mar.  15  Anno  Domini  1789 

Aetatis  suae  44 
Episcopatus  autem  Secundo. 
Consummatus  in  brevi 
Multa  explevit  tempora. 
In  concilio  providus, 
Strenuus  in  agendo, 
Clarum  prsesulibus  Beliquit  exempluni. 
Si  pietas,  lector,  si  morum  gravitas 

Si  fervor  zeli  prudentia  Placeat 

Si  potens  Sacri  verbi  proconium, 

Aut  v*ri  Prsssulis  fama  delectet 

Hunc  memori  perges  Prosequi  Studio 

Quern  lugubri  deflet  Ossoria  voce. 

B.  L  P. 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  Bight  Bev.  John  Dunne,  D.D.,  some 
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time  Bishop  of  Ossory,  *  horn  death,  alas !  too  soon  hurried  from 
earth,  the  15th  of  March,  1789,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and 
second  of  his  episcopacy. 

Few  were  his  years,  yet  he  fulfilled  his  part ; 

Wise,  firm,  and  just,  he  knew  the  human  heart ; 

And  to  the  world  a  bright  example  gave 

Of  ail  the  virtues  prelates  ought  to  have. 

If  prudence  and  enlightea'd  zeal  combined 

With  dignity,  can  interest  mankind — 

If  potent  voice,  to  teach  the  sacred  word — 

If  all  those  virtues  true  delight  afford, 

This  prelate,  reader,  claims  from  you  a  sigh, 

Whom  sorrowing  Ossory  mourns  with  weeping  eye." 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Dunne,  long  preserved  at  Ballinakill,  and  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  presented  to  St.  Kieran's  College  by  the  P.P.  of 
Monasterevan,  Rev.  M.  Oomerford,  represents  him  as  a  very  intellec- 
tual, amiable,  and  well-looking  Prelate. 

EIQHT  REV.   JAMES   LANIGAN. 

Dr.  Brady,  in  his  Episcopal  Succession,  asserts  that  Dr.  Lanigan 
was  born  in  Carrick,  Lismore,  in  1747.  The  tradition  of  this  diocese 
is  that  Dr.  Lanigan  was  born  at  BaUykeeffe  Castle,  parish  of  Bally- 
callan.  He  certainly  spent  his  boyhood  years  there,  and  the  castle  was 
for  generations  occupied  by  his  relatives  and  namesakes.  Dr.  Lanigan 
was  employed  for  some  time  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Univeisity  of  Nantes.  And  it  is  probable  that  it  was  at  Nantes  he 
received  his  ecclesiastical  education. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Dunne  he  was  raised  from  the  Rectorship  of 
the  James'  Green  Academy  to  the  Government  of  the  See  of  Ossory, 
chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  James  Butler.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  Dr.  Butler,  he  says,  "  Eximice  dotes 
et  prraclara  merita  D.  Jaoobi  Lanigan,  Yicarii  Capitularis  vacantia 
ecclesisa  effecerunt,  ut  Emin  P.P.,  ipsum  utpote  digniorem  SSmo.  Dno. 
Nro.  pro  dicto  Episcopatu  proponendum  censuerint."  By  a  decree  of 
the  Propaganda,  dated  April  30th,  1796,  he  obtained  Ballyragget  as 
one  of  his  mensal  parishes.  A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  older  in- 
habitants used  to  speak  of  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  his 
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commanding  presence  and  grave  and  dignified  bearing— his  broad 
tricocked  bat— shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and  gold-headed  cane,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  usual  walk  to  his  farm  at  Moat.  Dr. 
Lanigan  laboured  most  zealously  and  successfully  to  advance  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  flock  submitted  to  his  charge.  He  promoted 
the  religious  education  of  the  people— the  frequentation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments—instituted  the  Confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  — 
and  bequeathed  to  the  diocese,  as  monuments  of  piety  and  learning, 
those  beautiful  Spiritual  Conferences,  which,  when  delivered  by  him- 
self, were  productive  of  so  much  fruit.  It  was  he  also  that  estab- 
lished the  Presentation  Convent  in  Kilkenny,  a.d.  1800. 

Although  at  first  inclined  to  grant  a  qualified  veto  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  became  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  that 
measure  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  its  evil  import.  Speaking 
of  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy,  dated  September 
11th,  1808,  which  set  the  veto  aside  for  ever,  Dr.  Brennan,  in  his  E. 
History  of  Ireland,  writes  as  follows:— "To  the  learned,  patriotic 
Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Cloyne — Drs.  Lanigan  and  Coppinger — the 
honour  of  this  memorable  resolution  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed." 

A  journal  of  the  day,  in  recording  his  death,  describes  him  as  pos- 
sessing "  an  intellect  inquisitive  and  capacious,  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion, a  faithful  memory,  a  judgment  that  could  combine  and  dis- 
criminate with  admirable  accuracy  in  the  most  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing reasoning  ;  all  these  informed  a  mind  that  could  sport  with  ease 
through  the  different  intermediate  ranges  of  knowledge,  from  the 
rudiments  of  classical  learning  to  the  sublime  parts  of  theology.  In 
science  he  has  not  left  behind  him  his  superior.  He  was  a  profound 
humanist,  was  well  versed  in  the  Qreek  and  Eoman  poets,  and  in  all 
the  polite  parts  of  learning.  He  was  an  Apostolical  orator,  an  acute 
schoolman,  profound  philosopher,  uniting  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet 
with  the  piety  of  a  saint." 

The  biographer  of  Dr.  Doyle  has  the  following  at  page  336  of  his 
"  Irish  Wits  and  Worthies"  :— 

Bishop  Lanigan,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Patrick's  Hall  in  Dublin  Castle,  with  a  complimentary  address  to 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Cornwallis.  Like  Harry  Deane  Grady — who  had  a 
similarly  constituted  eye,  which  we  facetiously  called  his  '  jury  eye,* 
from  the  success  with  which  he  worked  it  upon  that  body — one  of 
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Lord   Cornwallis's  eyes  was  smaller  than  the  other,  and  had  acquired 
a  rapid,  uninterrupted  winking  motion,  which  he  is  said  to  hare  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  his  negociations  with  political  jobbers  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Union.    Bishop  Lanigan,  who  had  never  seen 
Cornwallis,  composed  in  the  remote  seclusion  of  Ossory  the  compli- 
ments with  which  he  meant  to  pi y  him  personally      The  Viceroy  was 
Hitting  on  his  throne  when  Dr.  Lanigan,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  (P) 
sonorously  proceeded  to  read  the  address : — "  Your  Excellency  has 
always  kept  a  steady  eyt  upon  the  interests  of  Ireland."     An  ill-sup- 
pressed smile  rippled  on  every  face  in  St.  Patrick's  hall.    Curran  used 
to  say  that  Dr.  Lanigan' s  remark  was  second  only  to  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry's  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth:    "When  the  Spanish 
Armada  attacked  your  Majesty,  egad !  they  caught  the  wrong  sow  by 
the  ear." 

Should  the  above  story  have  as  little  foundation  as  the  statement 
of  the  same  author—"  The  inscription  upon  Dr.  Lanigan*  s  tomb  in 
Kilkenny  records  that  as  preacher  he  had  few  equals,"  it  is  not  entitled 
to  much  credit.  The  inscription  as  seen  on  his  monument,  preserved 
in  the  college,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  This  monument  has  been  erected  as  a  public  testimony 

of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the 

Eight  Rev.  Doctor  Lanigan,  E.C. 

Bishop  of  Ossory, 

who  departed  this  life  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 

Twelve,  and  in  the  65th  jear  of  his  age. 

A  strong  intellect,  improved  by  study  and  experience, 

A  prudent  zeal  and  a  steady  attachment  to  the 

interests  of  his  Flock, 

were  the  peculiar  Endowments  which  eminently  qualified 

him  for  the  important  station  which  he  filled, 

and  enabled  him  to  surmount 

the  various  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 

in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  Duties  for  more 

than  two  and  twenty  years. 

As  a  man  of  profound  learning  he  ranked  high  in  the 

estimation  of  l*is  contemporary  Prelates, 
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His  polite  and  obliging  manners  rendered  him  amiable 
in  society ;  and  as  a  man  of  piety  he  was  an  orna- 
ment to  that  holy  religion  which  he  both 

taught  and  practised. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  Peace. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ST.  cavice's  academt  and  its  superiors. 

The  late  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Maynooth,  tells  us  in  the  letter  already  pub- 
lished that  he  was  informed  by  a  Mr.  Troy  that  the  Catholic  diocesan 
school  of  Kilkenny  was  changed  from  James's  Green  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Loretto  Convent  shortly  after  Dr.  Lanigan's  consecration.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  transfer  took  place  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  consecration,  whilst  Dr.  Lanigan  was  still  Vicar-capitular  of  the 
diocese. 

Dr.  John  Dunne,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  died,  we  are  told,  "  at  the  Butts, 

on  Sunday  afternoon/'  March  15,  1789.    In  the  months  of  April  and 

May  of  the  same  year  the  following  advertisements  appeared  in  the 

Zeinster  Journal : — "  To  be  let,  for  a  year,  or  term  of  years,  from  the 

first  day  of  May  next,  the  house  in  St.  James's  Green,  wherein  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Lanigan  at  present  resides.    Application  to  be  made  to  Mr. 

Lanigan,  at  said  house.     Kilkenny,  April  10,  1789."     "  To  be  let,  for 

a  year,  or  term  of  years,  the  house  in  St.  James's  Green,  wherein  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lanigan  lately  resided.     Application  to  be  made  to  Mr. 

Lanigan,  at  the  Academy.    Kilkenny,  May  10,  1 789." 

As  the  Kilkenny  Directory  for  1788  does  not  mention  that  any  house 
was  occupied  by  Dr.  Lanigan  other  than  the  Academy  of  James' s- 
street,  we  may  conclude  that  the  house  to  be  let  in  James's  Green 
must  have  been  the  St.  James's  Academy,  and  that  the  Academy  from 
which  he  dates  his  advertisement  of  May,  1789,  must  have  been  the 
St.  Canice's  Academy.  Dr.  Lanigan  was  consecrated  on  Monday,  the 
2Lstof  September.  Father  Molloy  died  "at  his  house  in  James's- 
street"  on  Thursday  morning,  10th  Sept.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Dr.  Lanigan  took  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  into  his  own  charge  im- 
mediately after  Father  Molloy's  death,  and  that  he  resided  in  the  house 
since  occupied  by  tho  Bishops  of  Ossory.  Father  Molloy  presided 
over  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  during  the  long  period  of  thirty-five 
years. 
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Amongst  the  memorabilia  of  the  Academy  for  1789  the  prize  list 
and  a  notiee  of  some  theatricals  performed  there  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly interesting : — 

Kilkenny,  July  30, 1789. 

At  the  public  examinations  held  on  the  27th  and  28th  instant,  in 
the  ACADEMY,  the  following  gentlemen  obtained  premiums : — 

In  Rhetobic— W.  Batican  and  T.  Doyle. 

Poetry — W.  Batican. 

Homsr  -T.  Doyle. 

Lrrr— W.  Batican,  Horace.— T.  Doyle,  Cicero.— First-class,  P.  Hay 
Purcell.    Second-class— P.  Lanigan,  J.  Scully. 

Virgil— First-class— P.  Hay,  M.  Walton ;  second-class— J.  Scully 
Ctesar — B.  Scott,  J.  M'Donough.    Justin — J.  Burke,  B.  Shea. 

Nspos — W.  Blackney,  H.  Lambert. 

Castalio — M.  Byan,  E.  Byrne. 

Freitch— First-class— J.  Byan ;  second-class— T.  Byrne  ;  third- 
class — H.  Loughnan. 

Astrohomy— First-class— J.  M'Donough ;  second-class — J.  Byan. 

History  —  First-class  —  P.  Hay ;  second-class  —  J.  Maher,  H. 
Loughnan. 

Geography—  First-class— M.  Keating,  P.  Hay,  J.  Hay;  second- 
class—  T.  M'Donnell,  J.  Burke,  T.  Scully ;  third-class— H.  Lambert, 
J.  Scully. 

Principles  of  Religion — First-class — M.  Walton,  P.  Hay; 
second-class- P.  Scott,  T.  M'Donnell,  B.  Scott ;  third-class— J.  White, 
B.  Byan,  S.  Long,  P.  Doyle. 

Elocution— F.  Lanigan,  J.  M'Donough. 

Art  of  Beading — E.  Cantwell. 

Writing — M.  Eeatinge,  W.  Blackney,  and  J.  Byrne. 

Arithmetic -First-class—  J.  Byan,  W.  Blackney,  J.  M'Donough. 
Second-class— M.  Keatinge,  T.  Strange.      Third-class— V.  Meagher, 

F.  Lanigan,  P.  Doyle. 
N.B. — Vacation  ends  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  next  September. 

Kilkenny,  December  23, 1789. 
"Yesterday  evening  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  per- 
formed the  Tragedy  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  Chrononhoton- 
thologos,  at  their  theatre,  to  a  very  genteel  audience.    At  seven  o'clock 
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the  curtain  rose,  and  discovered  a  little  group  of  tragedians,  whose 
appearance  quickly  gained  a  prepossession  in  their  favour.  Their 
dress,  attitude,  and  delivery  were  elegant  and  just,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  performers." 

From  the  prologue,  delivered  by  Master  M'Donough,  we  select  the 
following  amusing  morceau,  which  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fair 
of  Kilkenny  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  : — 

"  Graziers,  drovers,  bull  dogs,  oxen, 
Butchers  bragging,  landlords  foxing, 
Rapping,  roaring,  thumping,  sticking, 
Blatant  beasts  for  only  kicking. 
Jockies  sparring,  cursing,  lying, 
One-ey'd  horses — dirt  a  flying, 
Broken  shins,  and,  bless  your  blood,  sir, 
Cl'jar  the  way — he's  sound  and  good,  sir. 
Waggons,  carmen;  drums  a- rattling; 
Popping,  thrusting,  joking,  prattling ; 
Earee  shews  of  short  and  long  men  ; 
Bear 8  and  tigers,  weak  and  strong  men. 
Pockets  emptied,  bills  unpaid,  and 
Rogues  at  dead  of  night  afraid ;  and 
Many  a  bargain,  if  you  strike  it — 
This  our  fair  is — how  d'ye  like  it  r  " 

The  Acideiny  was  ]at  first  only  a  lay  school.  The  disturbances, 
however,  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  consequent 
break-up  of  our  Irish  ecclesiastical  Colleges  on  the  Continent,  neces- 
sitated the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  here  in  Ireland. 

Oisory,  as  usual,  was  amongst  the  foremost  to  take  up  this  good 
wjrk.  A  former  V.G.  of  this  diocese,  Very  R*v.  Dr.  Nolan,  P.P., 
Gowran,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Maynooth,  February 
13,  1819,  writes  as  follows: — UA  public  course  of  philosophy  com- 
menced at  whit  is  called  the  Old  Academy  in  the  year  1793. 

The  R3V.  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  M'Grath  ware  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment ;  the  former  opened  and  conducted  the  course  of  philo- 
sophy. Twelve  students  from  Ossory  entered  the  class— I  was  of  that 
number— I  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age— some  of  my  class* 
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fellows  were  at  least  forty  years  old.  Before  Christmas  in  the  same 
year  the  number  amounted  to  thirty,  the  greater  part  of  them  from 
Cashel  and  Waterford. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  there  was  a  public  thesis— five  of  the 
students  were  appointed  to  sustain  it — many  of  the  respectable  citi- 
zens were  present— Dr.  Millea,  P.P.,  of  Slieverue,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  beautiful  oration,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  vivid  portrait  of 
the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a-half . 

"  He  expressed  the  wannest  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality with  which  the  poor  exiled  students  were  received  in  France, 
He  then  adverted  to  the  comparatively  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  which 
at  that  moment  began  to  manifest  itself  in  this  country,  of  which,  be 
said,  this  exhibition  is  a  convincing  proof. 

"  Dr.  Millea' s  speech  was  delivered  in  Latin.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  also  conducted  in  the  same  language.  A.  very  wealthy  and 
leading  citizen  said  at  dinner  that  he  never  felt  so  humbled  in  his  life 
as  he  did  on  hearing  the  sons  of  farmers  discussing  abstruse  points  of 
philosophy,  while  he  himself  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  they  spoke,  and  of  the  subject  of  the  disputation." 

The  respected  Pastor  of  Clara,  the  venerable  Abbe  Ryan,  made  his 
first  Communion  in  the  St.  Canice's  Academy,  under  the  direction  of 
Father  O'Reilly,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  ecclesiastical  students 
continued  to  be  educated  there  almost  up  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Marum 
opened  the  Maudlin-street  Seminary,  in  181 1.  The  alarm  caused  by 
the  insurrection  of  1798  produced  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
its  students ;  and  the  departure  of  Father  Fitzgerald  for  Cirlow,  in 
1800,  was  a  loss  from  which  it  never  afterwards  recovered. 

Before  taking  leave,  however,  of  the  old  Academy,  we  must  give  a 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  its  Superiors,  and  of  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished students.  We  shall  commence  with  Father  A.  Fitzgerald, 
premising  that  our  information  has  been  obtained  from  facts  collected 
by  two  devoted  pupils  and  admirers  of  his — the  late  Bight  Rev.  Dr. 
Kinsella,  and  M.  Lenihan,  Esq.,  M.B.I  A.,  the  able  and  accomplished 
Editor  of  the  Limerick  Reporter. 

FATHEB  AKDBEW  FITZGEBALD 
Wis  the  son  of  James  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Fitz- 
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gerald  (nee  Knaresborough).  He  was  born  in  High-street,  in  the 
City  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  baptized  on  the  30th  November,  1763,  St. 
Andrew's  day,  Maurice  Kavanagb,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Barry  being 
his  sponsors.  He  was  lineally  and  closely  descended  from  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  Barons  of  Cluain  and  Brownsford,  in  the  south-east  of  the 
County  Kilkenny. 

They  were  a  branch  of  the  Desmonds,  and  lost  their  title  and  pro- 
perty by  adhering  to  James  II.  Father  Fitzgerald  was  the  last  male. 
His  ancestor,  Baron  Fitzgerald,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim  ; 
and  when  he  fell,  his  horse  actually  returned  home  with  his  master's 
sword  attached  to  the  saddle.  This  sword  was  preserved  for  several 
generations  in  a  family  descended  from  one  of  his  servants.  "  I  re- 
member," writeB  Mr.  Lenihan,  "  the  strong  sensation  that  it  created 
when,  some  years  ago,  this  old  sword  was  presented  to  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Association  by  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Baron's  re- 
tainers, who  is  still,  1  believe,  in  existence.  The  Association  still  pos- 
sesses the  sword."  According  to  a  certificate  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Troy,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1781,  in  the 
fourth  year'of  his  consecration,  it  appears  that  Father  Fitzgerald, 
when  but  ten  years  old,  received  Confirmation  in  the  year  1773  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Troy's  predecessor,  the  most  illustrious  Dr.  De  Burgo, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  the  parish  chapel  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny.  He 
received  his  classical  education  in  the  College  of  Kilkenny,  where 
Swift,  Congreve,  Berkeley  and  others  had  preceded  him.  He  went  to 
the  University  of  Louvain  in  his  sixteenth  year.  There  he  was  pro- 
fessed  as  a  Dominican  Friar,  and  continued  seven  years,  making  the 
usual  philosophical  and  theological  studies.  He  then  went  to  Lisbon, 
where,  having  finished  bis  theology,  he  afterwards  taught  philosophy 
for  six  years.  According  to  a  document  signed  by  the  Master  General 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  Rome,  he  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  on  the  4th  September,  1878.  Mr.  Lenihan  againtells 
us  that  "  when  Father  Andrew  was  passing  through  London  on  his 
way  to  the  Continent,  with  a  companion  of  his  own  age,  they  fell  out, 
and,  like  hot-blooded  Irish  boys,  they  boxed;  but  soon  became 
friends,  firm  and  unalterable  ever  afterwards.  I  heard  Father  Andrew 
say  that  when  alone,  far  away  from  friends  and  home,  from  the 
endearments  of  a  fond  mother,  he  cried  until  relieved  by  a  copious 
flood     of    tears;     and    that   immediately   afterwards    he   set    to 
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work,  and  became  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  students.  The  account 
of  his  terrors  when  passing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  now  in  the  depths  of  a 
gulph  between  two  mountains,  anon  on  the  very  edge  of  a  gigantic 
wave,  tossed  up  and  down  in  a  comparatively  poor  vessel,  was  some- 
what graphic." 

He  returned  to  Kilkenny  about  1792,  and  was  soon  after  placed, 
with  Father  M'Grath,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Canice's  Academy.  After 
seven  years  they  divided  their  profits,  which  amounted  to  sixpence ; 
and  Father  Fitzgerald,  anxious  for  more  retirement,  went  o  Carlow 
College  in  J  800,  In  Carlow  Father  Fitzgerald  successively  taught 
classics,  philosophy,  theology,  and  scripture  ;  and  had  as  pupils  many 
among  the  prelacy  of  Ireland,  including  his  Eminence,  the  late  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Kinsella,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

In  1814  Dr.  Staunton,  the  first  President  of  Carlow,  died,  and  left 
the  College  and  its  property  to  Father  Fitzgerald.  Having  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  the  office  of  President,  he  instantly  transferred  the 
College  and  its  property  to  nine  trustees,  and  fixed  his  own  salary  as 
President  so  low  that  the  professor  of  theology,  Dr.  Doyle,  had  only 
£15  a  year  less.  "  Father  Fitzgerald/'  writes  Dr.  Kinsella,  "  still 
continued  to  teach  scripture,  with  no  salary  for  that  chair,  and  loved 
money  so  well,  that  though  he  had  his  commons  and  a  salary  in 
Carlo*,  and  a  considerable  family  property  in  Kilkenny,  he  died  worth 
precisely  nothing  /"  In  the  month  of  September,  1832,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  pay  the  obnoxious  tithes,  an<j 
Carlow  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  on  the  occasion.  His 
friend  and  fellow  Dominican,  Dr.  Tro^,  was  anxious  that  he  should 
become  prefect  of  studies  in  Maynooth  College,  and  made  him  many 
flattering  offers ;  but  Father  Andrew  remained  in  Carlow  College  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  September  14th,  1843.  The  Preseatation 
Convent  of  Carlow,  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Morcy,  and  the 
College  Library,  will  long  attest  his  piety  and  generosity. 

VERY  REV.  PATRICK  M'GRATH 

was  three  years  younger  than  Father  Fitzgerald,  having  been  born 
A  J).  1766,  in  Patrick-street,  opposite  the  house  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Hisses  Purcell.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  where  he  was 
educated ;  probably  in  Paris.    He  had,  however,  the  name  of  being  a 
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a  very  learned  and  eloquent  man.    A  contemporary  speaks  of  him  "  as 
a  highly-gifted  and  profoundly  learned  gentleman."    His  discrimina- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  pupils  was  very  remarkable.    Tt  is  re- 
corded in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Father  Matthew  that  he  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  Father  M'Grath  during  the  seven  years  that 
he  spent  at  the  Academy.     The  preceptor,  no  doubt,  must  have  dis- 
cerned some  foreshadowings  of  his  future  career  in  the  ardent  bouI  of 
his  gentle,  bright-eyed  pupil.     After  having  presided  worthily  over 
the  Academy  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  Father  M'Grath  was  ap- 
pointed P.P.  of  Ballyragget,  late  in  the  year  1816.     He  was  not  very 
well  received  there,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
Veto,  and  so  he  was  transferred  to  the  united  parishes  of  Ooning  and 
Templeorum  in    1821.      In   1827   he  was  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Bishops  President  of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris.      He  remained  there 
onl  v  one  year,  and  during  that  time  devoted  his  parochial  revenues  to 
the  repairing  and  decorating  of  his  churches.    An  account  of  a  dinner 
party  given  to  him  by  his  parishioners  previous  to  his  leaving  for 
France  msy  now  be  regarded  as  interesting : — "On  the  2nd  September 
1827,  a  dinner  was  given  by  his  parishioners  to  this  most  excellent 
and  amiable  clergyman,  as  a  mark   of  their  respect,   previous  to  his 
leaving  this  country  for  France,  to  resume  the  Presidency  of  the  Irish 
College,  Paris.    Many  gentlemen  from  Waterford  and  its  vicinity 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  also  those  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  amongst  whom  we  noticed  several  distinguished  Pro- 
testant gentlemen.    About  six  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  James 
Walsh,  Esq.,  Fanningstown ;  and  the  company,  about  fifty  in  number, 
sat  down  to  a  most  excellent  dinner  at  Anthony's  Hotel,  Piltown. 
The  greatest  cordiality  and  good  feeling  pervaded  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening ;  and  amongst  the  toasts  proposed  from  the  chair  were 
the  following: — The  King,  and  may  he  never  forget  his  own  declara- 
tion, that  'he  holds  his  crown  only  for  the  good  of  his  people.9 — Three 
times  three." 

(Ireland,  and  prosperity  to  her). 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  in  rising  to  propose  the  health  of  their 
respected  and  reverend  guest,  he  would  not  trespass  on  their  attention 
by  attempting  to  eulogise  his  character,  already  so  well  known  to 
them — a  character,  uniting  in  itself  the  rare  and  estimable  qualities  of 
the  pious  clergyman,  the  exemplary  Christian,  the  deeply-read  scholar, 
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and  the  perfect  gentleman.  He  would,  therefore,  without  further 
preface,  propose  to  them  the  health  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
pastor  of  their  parish,  the  Bev.  Mr*  M'Qrath. 

The  rapturous  and  repeated  applause  which  followed  this  toast 
lasted  for  several  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  subsided  the  rev.  gentleman 
rose  and  returned  thanks  in  that  strain  of  fascinating  eloquence  for 
wnich  he  was  always]remarkable.  He  then,  after  justly  compliment- 
ing Mr,  Anthony  for  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  dinner,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  leave  of  his  parishioners,  in  the  most  feeling  and  im- 
pressive manner,  giving  them  most  useful  and  salutary  advice,  and 
retired  about  eleven  o'clock,  amidst  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of 
every  person  present." 

Father  M'Grath,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  finding  him. 
self  unable  to  continue  to  celebrate  the  late  Masses  on  Sundays  and 
Holidays  required  of  him  in  the  parish  of  Templeorum,  was  trans- 
ferred, at  his  own  request,  to  Inistiogue.  He  did  not  survive  his 
translation  long,  as  he  was  called  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  on  the  22nd  [January,  1840,  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  sacred 
ministry.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  much-respected 
Pastor  of  Inistiogue,  Very  Rev.  Canon  Hennessy,  for  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  Father  M'Qrath's  monument.  This  inscription  is  taken 
from  a  mural  slab  erected  in  the  Parish  Chnrch  of  Inistioge,  and  runs 
as  follows  : — 

Prope  jacent  cineres 

Adm.  Rev.  Dom.  Patricii  Magrath, 

Hujus  Dkeceseos  Cancellarii, 

Hujus  Decanatus  Vicarii  For. 

Et  Hujus  Parochisa  Pastoris, 

Qui  ex  hac  vita  decessit 

Mense  Januario, 
Anno  Sal.  MDCCCXL, 
.Etatis  Sua  LXXV.  Anno, 
Yir  fuit  eximio  ingento  proditus, 
Doctus,  pius,  mitis,  benevolus, 
Pecunias  aspemans, 
In  lucrandis  animis  semper  assiduus, 
Qui  amicum  nunquam  amisit 
Et  permultos  in  omni  gradu 
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Amicissimos  fecit. 
Vera  humilitas,  etardens  erga 
Deum  et  proximum  charitas, 
In  ipso  semper  enituere. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  character  of  Father   M'Grath  for 
meekness  on  the  mission,  it  is  very  question  able"  whether  any   of  his 
pupils  inscribed  the  word   "  mitts'9  on  his  monument.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  looked  upon  as  rather  severe  when  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy.    He  never  allowed  the  rod  to  rust  or  remain  idle  in   his 
hand.     Some  very  respectable  pupils  of  his  inform  us  that  he  used 
occasionally  to  lay  on  the  birch  very  vigorously  to  a  class  of  fifty  at  a 
time.    The  survivors,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  cherished   auy 
ill-will  towards  his  memory  on  that  account.      They  consider   them- 
selves to  have  been  rather  benefited  by  the  transaction  ;  and  hope  that 
all  his  purgatory  may  have  beeu  gone  through  in  the  twenty-seven 
weary  years  during  which  he  had  to  educate  and  humanize  so  many 
impetuous  and  thoughtless  youths. 

One  of  the  local  papers,  in  recording  his  demise,  says: — "  Con- 
temning riches,  he  died  poor,  believing  with  St.  Paul,  that  godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
that  which  is  to  come." 


CHAPTER  III. 


SOME  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENTS  OP  THE  ACADEMY. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  portray  what  manner  of  men  the  superiors 
of  the  Academy  were.  It  is  now  our  pleasing  duty  to  show  that  the 
pupils  were  not  unworthy  of  their  preceptors.  In  order  to  make  this 
evident,  we  shall,  passing  over  the  life  of  Father  Mathew,  as  well 
known  to  the  general  public,  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
two  distinguisned  prelates,  Dr.  Marum  and  Dr.  Kelly,  one  an 
alumnus  of  the  old  Academy  of  James's-street ;  the  othor  of  what  we 
may  designate  the  St.  Canice's  Academy. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  MARUM 
was  born  in  the  year  1772,  at  Rathpatrick  (Galmoy),    in  this  county, 
and  was  the  son  of  Pierce  L.  Marum,  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  nee  Fitz- 
patrick.    He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  seven  Septs  of  Leix,  now 
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Queen's  County,  that  -were  transplanted  to  Tarbert,  in  the  County  of 
Kerry,  in  1607,  pursuant  to  agreements,  signed  upon  the  7th  of 
March  of  that  year.  In  1653,  when  Kerry  was  proclaimed  "out  of 
protection"  for  mere  Irish  and  Papists,  the  Septs  returned  to  Leix 
and  Offaly.  Young  Kyran  completed  his  classical  studies  at  the 
Academy  of  James's  Green,  under  the  direction  of  Doctors  Dunne  and 
Lanigan. 

His  great  proficiency  in  the  classics  caused  him  to  be  known  amongst 
his  young  companions  as  "  Little  Horace"  and  induced  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  Dr.  Troy,  to  send  him  to  the  Irish  College  of  Salamanca  at 
the  very  early  age  of  thirteen. 

The  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Curtis,  afterwards  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Irish  College,  Salamanca.  In  some 
notes  made  by  him  in  the  College,  concerning  the  progress  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  students,  he  describes  Kyran  Marum  as  being  possessed 
of  great  talent,  but  rather  indolent.  Our  young  diocesan  must,  how- 
ever, have  become  more  industrious  in  course  of  time,  for  we  can  find 
him  bearing  off  the  highest  honours  in  a  class  which  was  a  very  galaxy 
of  talent,  including,  as  it  did,  Doctors  Murray  of  Dublin,  Everard  of 
Cashel,  Kelly  of  Tuam,  Magaurin  of  Ardagh,  and  Kernan  of  Clogher. 
After  having  completed  his  course  of  sacred  studies,  and  obtained  the 
other  necessary  degrees  in  Theology,  he  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  age  required.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  Vice-Rector  and  Professor,  and,  though  so 
young,  was  numbered  among  the  superiors  of  the  Irish  College  of 
Salamanca. 

Having  been  recalled  by  his  bishop,  just  as  other  still  more  bril- 
liant and  alluring  prospects  of  preferment  in  the  Spanish  Church 
opened  before  him,  and  one  office  in  particular,  of  high  trust  and 
dignity,  offered  by  the  Spanish  Government,  was  ready  for  acceptance, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  the  stormy  and  eventful  year  of 
1798.  With  that  humility  that  was  peculiar  to  him  he  saemed  to 
forget  the  honours  he  earned  in  a  foreign  University,  and  the  distinc- 
tions that  would  have  assisted  him  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  command  of  a  superior,  engaged,  without  delay,  in  the 
humble  and  laborious  duties  of  the  mission,  in  the  parish  of  Durrow, 
Queen's  County.  But  merit  such  as  his  could  not  long  remain  in 
obscurity  ;  he  was  in  1802  invited  to  the  College  of  Carlow,  where  he 
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filled  successively  the  chairs  of  Philosophy  and  Theology.  In  the 
chair  of  Theology  he  acquired  a  reputation  which  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, the  high  expectations  that  were  raised  by  the  early  exertion  of 
his  powerful  genius.  Seldom  was  Professor  more  sincerely  respected 
or  more  tenderly  loved. 

"It  was  indeed  amazing/9  writes  a  contemporary,  "to  perceive 
with  what  rapidity  his  powerful  mind  penetrated  the  very  depths  of 
a  difficulty,  however  abstruse  and  complicated  the  question  that  might 
be  submitted  to  his  decision.  And  it  was  observed,  that  as  if  no  re- 
flection, no  mental  process  of  deduction  or  inference  were  necessary 
to  him,  as  if  his  knowledge  were  intuitive,  he  poured  out  at  once  on 
the  subject  the  light  of  a  commanding  and  luminous  intellect ;  while 
he  inculcated  his  opinion  with  a  warmth  and  energy  of  manner  which 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression."  To  the  above  we  may  add  the 
testimony  of  J.  K.  L.,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  bright  ornament  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  as  one  whose  death  was  not  merely  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  but  one  that  would  be  severely  felt  by 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Marum  left  Carlo w  and  was  appointed  P.P.  of  St.  John's,  about 
the  year  1810.  Shortly  afterwards  he  opened  the  seminary  in 
Maudlin-street  for  ecclesiastical  students.  In  the  management  of  this 
seminary  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Doctors  Kelly  and  Nolan,  the  former 
taking  charge  of  the  philosophy,  the  latter  of  the  theology  class.  So 
great  was  its  success  that  approved  lodging-houses  had  to  be  appointed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  externs,  who  flocked  to  the  semi, 
nary  from  various  localities  of  Ireland.  The  sums  it  received  from 
the  externs  for  the  year  181 1,  amounted  to  £300.  In  1814  exactly 
double  that  amount  was  realised.  Writing  in  reference  to  the  month's 
memory  office  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  April,  1812,  at  which  were  present  Drs. 
Troy,  Murray,  Bray,  Delaney,  Power  and  Ryan:— "Mr.  Marum  is 
likely,"  says  Archbishop  Bray,  "  to  be  the  new  bishop,  being  supported 
by  Drs.  Troy  and  Murray.  He  shall  have  my  best  wishes,  but  he  is 
not  the  object  of  the  clergy's  choice. 

The  Archbishop,  however,  must  have  been  misinformed  on  this 
point  by  some  one  opposed  to  Dr.  Marum,  since  all  the  contemporary 
records  agree  in  representing  him  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
clergy  of  Ossory.  His  canonical  election  at  Borne  did  not  take  place 
sooner  than  the  4th  November,  1814,  after  the  liberation  of  Pope  Pius 
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the  Seventh.  His  devotion  to  his  Patron,  St.  Kieran,  induced  him 
to  place  his  Diocesan  Seminary  under  his  special  protection;  and 
since  his  time  it  has  been  known  as  St.  Kieran's  College.  The  same 
ardent  love  for  his  name-saint  made  him  decide  on  having  his  conse- 
cration, in  the  year  1815,  take  place  on  St.  Kieran' s  day.  By  a 
special  Indult  f  rum  the  Holy  See,  it  did  take  place  on  that  Feast  with 
great  solemnity,  the  consecrating  Prelate  being  the  Venerable  Dr. 
Troy,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  Salamanca  twenty-seven  years 
before. 

Dr.  Marum  and  Dr.  Doyle  were  great  friends  through  life.  It  was 
he  introduced  to  Dr.  Doyle,  at  an  entertainment  in  Rutland  Square,  the 
celebrated  Mariana,  who  afterwards  became  the  superioress  of  an  exten- 
sive religious  community  at  Navan,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  much  of  Dr.  Doyle's  lively  epistolary  correspondence. 

Writing  to  her  in  November,  1 825,  when  Dr.  Marum's  already  feeble 
health  had  been  quite  shattered  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and 
the  number  of  executions  that  followed  it,  Dr.  Doyle  mentions — 
"That  Dr.  Marum,  like  himself,  was  endeavouring  to  drag  on  an 
existence  of  which  they  had  many  reasons  to  be  weary." 

Dr.  Marum  was  a  sterling  patriot,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to 
O'Connell,  even  to  the  use  of  his  churches,  during  the  agitation  which 
preceded  Emancipation.  He  always  continued  to  have  a  great  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  sacred  cause  of  Catholic  education.  The 
last  public  appearance  recorded  of  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
distributing  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  in  the  annual 
examinations  at  BurrelFs  Hall.  A  local  paper  thus  records  his  death 
and  funeral:— 

"  The  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Marum,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  is  no  more.  That 
excellent  Prelate  lingered  until  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning 
(22nd  December),  when  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
in  the  55th  year  of  bis  age,  during  one-half  of  which  he  laboured 
under  a  severe  affection  of  the  liver.  For  this  complaint  the  learned 
and  exemplary  Christian  pastor  had  observed  the  regimen,  &c,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon-General  during  the  last  nine  months.  As  we 
stated  on  Saturday,  his  Lordship  had  been  in  the  confessional  on 
Tuesday  morning  according  to  his  daily  practice  at  this  memorable 
season.  Three  hours  of  that  cold  and  dreary  morning  had  been 
passed  fasting  in  this  awful  duty.    He  then  took  a  very  slight  repast 
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and  returned  to  the  same  arduous  occupation.  But  on  leaving  the 
confessional  he  was  struck  down  by  a  paralytic  attack  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted  by  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  disease,  by  sedentary  habits, 
close  study,  and  unceasing  attention  to  the  weighty  and  laborious 
duties  of  his  high  and  momentous  office,  the  awful  responsibility  of 
which  he  fully  felt,  as  the  servant  of  the  true  and  living  God,  whose 
faithful  minister  he  was.  Dr.  Purcell,  his  resident  physician,  was 
instantly  sent  for  ;  but  this  gentleman  saw  at  once  the  hopelessness 
of  the  case,  and  required  immediate  medical  assistance,  on  which  Dr. 
Alcock  was  called ;  but  in  the  meantime  Dr.  Purcell  had  opened  the 
temporal  artory,  which  afforded  considerable  relief.  Two  days  passed 
without  hope,  when  his  friends  called  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  Pack,  and  on 
the  next  day  that  of  Dr  Michael  Ryan ;  but  the  glass  of  the  sancti- 
fied patient  was  then  nearly  run  out.  The  decree  had  gone  forth 
that  he  should  be  promoted  to  regions  of  everlasting  peace,  joy,  and 
glory. 

"  Human  effort  could  not  retard  its  execution ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day,  having  suffered  repeated  |>aralytic  attacks  in  the 
interim,  he  quietly  departed  this  life  for  that  where  pain  and  sorrow 
can  never  be  experienced." 

Though  thirteen  years  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  of  very  retired  habits, 
he  was  not  worth  one  shilling  when  he  died  /" 

"  It  only  remains  now  for  us  to  transcribe  the  epitaph  of  this  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  of  the  Academy : 

Sub  hoc  marmore  conduntur  reliquiae, 

111  mi  ae  Eev.  dmi  D.D.,  Kyrani  Marum, 
Episcopi  Ossoriensis, 
Vir  fuit  prceclaro  ingenio  Uteris  tarn  humanis  quam  divinis  egregie 
exculto,  pietate  erudita  siinul  et  FervidA  insignis,  Moribus  mitis  et 
urbanus,  indole  benenevolus,  eloquio  potens,  egenis  compatiens,  et  in 
amicitia  constans,  omnium  quibuscum  versabatur  studium  et  amorem 
conciliabat,  et  maximo  sui  desiderio  familiares  afficiebat.  Pastorali 
officio  solicite  incumbens  gregem  sibi  commissum  verbo  et  exemplo, 
ad  Christi  normam,  regere  et  edocere  satagebat.  Hoc  monumentum 
heu  parvum  moeroris  solamen  consanguinei  et  affines  posuere.  Ex- 
tinctus  est  die  XXII  Decembris,  Anno  Salutis  MDCCCXXVII,  Epis- 
copatus  sui  decimo  tertio,  ©tatis  vero  quinquagesimo  quinto. — 
Bequiescat  in  pace." 
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the  eight  eev.  pateick  kelly. 

Dr.  Kelly's  parents  were  Matthew  Kelly  and  Anastatia  Nolan,  of 
John-street,  Kilkenny.  Their  second  son,  Patrick,  was  born  April 
16th,  1779.  He  was  nephew  of  the  late  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Nolan,  V.G. 
and  Y.C.  of  this  diocese,  and  uncle  to  the  late  Very  Eev.  M.  Kelly,  of 
Maynooth,  and  to  the  Very  Bey.  J.  Kelly,  the  present  learned  and 
Patriotic  pastor  of  Castlecomer. 

Dr.  Kelly's  first  instructor  was  Mahony  of  John-street,  in  whose 
school  were  trained  the  best  grammarians  and  arithmeticians  of 
the  day.  From  Mahony's  he  went  to  Lisdowney,  where  Costelloe,  a 
remarkable  man  in  his  department,  taught  with  great  success  for 
many  years  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  In  1795  he  went  to  Saint 
Ganice's  Academy.  After  finishing  his  ordinary  course  in  Lisbon,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  by  the  late  very  distinguished 
Dr.  Crotty,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Boss,  between  whom  and  Dr.  Kelly 
there  alway3  existed  a  most  affectionate  friendship.  Declining  health 
obliged  Dr.  Kelly  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  to  try  the  effects 
of  the  invigorating  air  of  his  native  city. 

The  vessel  which  conveyed  him  from  Lisbon  was  attacked  by  a  pri- 
vateer in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  the  cowardly  master  and  crew  were 
about  to  surrender  to  their  assailant,  when  F.  Kelly  urged  them  to 
show  fight,  and  by  no  means  to  abandon  their  colours.  The  privateer, 
after  the  discharge  of  a  few  shots,  considering  that  prudence  was  the 
better  part  of  valour,  allowed  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  with- 
out further  molestation.  Dr.  Kelly  landed  in  Ireland,  August  16th, 
1904,  and  remained  with  his  parents  in  Maudlin-street  until  the 
autumn  of  1805,  when  he  went  to  Johnstown,  whence  he  was  removed 
after  two  years  and  a-half  to  the  Eower,  parish  of  Inistioge.  Whilst 
a  curate  there,  we  are  told,  "  he  thoroughly  endeared  himself  to  the 
poor,  and  his  attendance  at  the  bed  of  sickness  was  edifying  and 
unflinching." 

In  1811  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  diocesan  seminary, 
then  established  at  Maudlin-street,  and  had  fifty  in  his  class.  In 
1817  he  succeeded  Father  Shearman  as  president  of  Birchfield,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  theology  class.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  after-life,  and  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  profound  theologian  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland. 
During  bis  time  in  Birchfield  Dr.  Kelly  had  over  a  hundred  boarders 
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under  his  charge,  and  when  he  left  in  1820  the  college  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  It  had  not  then  such  a  balance  to  its  credit  as 
it  had  sixteen  years  afterwards,  at  the  termination  of  Dr.  Walshe's 
presidency,  but  it  had  a  fair  one ;  and  it  had  paid  up  to  the  last 
farthing  the  large  amount  required  for  the  possession  of  Birchfield. 
To  Dr.  Kelly  is  also  due  the  merit  of  having  recommended  the  late 
Dr.  Walshe  for  the  office  of  Bursar,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Birchfield. 

Dr.  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  and  archbishop  in  the  United 
States,  a  brother  to  the  celebrated  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Princes  of  Ely,  was  at  this  time  archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  The  archdiocese  having  become  thickly  populated  and 
too  extensive  for  one  prelate,  it  was  determined  at  Borne  to  appoint 
two  suffragan  bishops,  and  Dis.  Kelly  and  England  were  the  two 
selected  as  the  first  occupants  of  the  new  sees.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Kelly  to  accept  *uch  an  office,  con- 
sidering what  America  then  was,  and  what  a  respectable  position  he 
occupied  in  his  own  native  diocese.  Still  he  did  not  hesitate  one 
instant  about  obeying  the  apostolic  mandate,  but,  like  the  Galls,  the 
Columbanuses,  and  Rom u aids  of  old,  abandoned  home  and  kinsfolk, 
and  hastened  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  a  far  distant  land. 

As  Dr.  Kelly's  receptions  at  Norfolk  (Virginia),  and  afterwards  at 
Waterford,  have  been  very  much  misrepresented,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  accurate  account  of  these  events,  as  given  by  the  present  respected 
and  learned  Vice-president  of  Maynooth  College,  Very  Bev.  Dr. 
McCarthy,  in  a  note  at  p.  379,  of  his  edition  of  "  Collections  of  Irish 
Church  History"  : — "Dr.  Kelly  was  consecrated  bishop,  August  24, 
(26?)  1820,  and  left  Kilkenny  for  his  diocese,  October  9,  same  ^ear. 
He  sailed  from  Dublin,  and  after  a  rough  and  tedious  voyage  of  sixty 
days,  reached  New  York,  December  24,  1820.  Proceeding  thence  Dy 
land  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  stopped  six  days  with  Bishop  Connell 
he  passed  through  Baltimore,  waited  on  the  Archbishop, '  who,'  he  says 
in  a  private  letter  to  his  brother,  *  did  not  receive  me  over-kindly,  and 
tried  to  persuade  me  it  would  be  dangerous  to  take  possession  of  my 
See  j  but  his  arguments  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  arrived  at  Norfolk 
on  Friday,  the  19th  January,  1821.  On  the  Sunday  following  I  said 
Mass,  when  the  regular  and  well-disposed  Catholics  met,  and  published 
my  Bull  from  the  altar.    Since  that  period  I  have  been  negotiating 
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with  the  other  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  church.  On  last 
Sunday  (Feb.  4)  the  keys  were  sent  to  me  and  delivered  at  the  altar 
whilst  I  was  addressing  the  people,  so  that  matters  are  likely  to  be 
soon  settled  entirely  to  my  satisfaction."  In  a  very  short  time, 
within  even  less  than  two  months,  the  difficulties  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  dreaded  so  much,  and  which  he  should  •  have  re. 
slated  from  the  beginning  more  firmly,  were  quietly  removed  by  Dr. 
Kelly's  zeal  and  prudence.  The  Catholics  of  Dr.  Kelly's  diocese 
were  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  he  had  only  one  or 
two  priests  to  assist  him  in  ministering  to  their  spiritual  necessities. 
His  labours  were,  therefore,  arduous  in  the  extreme ;  and  they  were 
rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  an  outbreak  of  malignant  yellow 
fever,  which  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  every  denomination.  To  add 
to  his  discomfort  he  was  obliged  to  open  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  himself  and  the  members  of  his  household  with  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life.  He  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  both  contend- 
ing parties,  united  them  firmly  together,  and  suppressed  almost  im- 
mediately a  dangerous  schism.  Hence,  when  the  news  of  his  being 
postulated  for  unanimously  by  the  Chapter  and  clergy  of  Waterford 
reached  Norfolk,  and  the  bishop's  declared  intention  of  returning  to 
Ireland  if  solicited  by  the  Holy  See  became  known,  his  lordship  found 
it  necessary  to  warn  his  friends  not  to  send  the  Bull  for  his  translation 
through  the  post  office  to  America,  because  he  would  not  be  much  sur- 
prised, he  said,  if  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  receipt  of  the 
Bull,  especially  as  he  knew  such  things  to  have  occurred  before.  '  It 
does  not  appear  to  me,'  he  writes  to  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Kelly, 
Maudlin-street, '  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  whether  I  perform 
my  pilgrimage  through  life  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  yours. 
Yet,  I  confess,  my  own  feelings  and  my  knowledge  of  this  country 
considered,  I  do  give  the  preference  to  yours.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BTJBBELL'S  HALL. 
Burrell's  Hall  took  its  name  from  the  family  of  Burrell,  one  of  the 
adventurers  settled  in  Kilkenny  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  whom 
it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  residence.    The  portion  of  the  pre- 
mises subsequently  used  as  the  school-room  is  said  to  have  been  added 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  for  the  purpose  of  a  wine-store, 
by  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  of  that  family  named  Burrell 
Butlidge. 

When  the  Academy  was  transferred  to  the  site  of  the  present  Loretto 
Convent,  in  1789,  a  community  of  religious  men  established  themselves 
in  the  old  house  in  Jameses-street,  where  the  Cathedral  stands  at 
present.  The  old  building  was  styled  BurreH's  Hall.  In  the  year 
1815,  the  St.  Canice's  Academy  was  closed,  Father  McGrath  appointed 
parish  priest  of  Ballvragget,  and  the  soi  disant  monks  of  Bun-ell's  Hall 
dispersed.  Some  of  the  latter  were  ordained  priests.  The  Bev.  W. 
Walsh,  who  died  parish  priest  of  Mooncoin,  *as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Another,  a  Mr.  Murphy,  settled  down  in  Thomastown,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vault  set  apart  for  the  parish  priests  of  that  parish. 


THE  BEV.  LAUBENCE  BEYNOLDS 
was  appointed  by  Dr.  Marum  first  President  of  BurrelTs  Hall,  in  1816. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  notable  Kilkenny  family,  engaged  in  the  book 
and  stationery  trade,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Pre- 
vious  to  his  appointment  as  President  he  had  been  parish  priest  of 
Thomastown.  In  order  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both 
offices,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  out  to  Thomastown  on  every  Friday 
evening,  and  to  return  to  BurrelTs  Hall  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  Leinster  Journal  of  March  25th,  1817,  has  the  following: — 

"  The  Orphan  Society  begs  most  respectfully  to  present  their  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Bev.  Laurence  Beynolds,  President  of  the  Lay  College, 
for  his  very  eloquent  and  effective  sermon  preached  in  aid  of  that 
society,  on  Sunday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  St.  James's  Chapel,  which  pro- 
duced the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  three  shillings." 

During  the  reign  of  terror  which  lasted  from  the  close  of  the  year 
1797  to  an  advanced  period  of  1798— when  the  triangle  and  gallows 
were  permanent  erections  at  the  jail  door  of  Kilkenny,  the  savage 
Asgill,  the  general  officer  in  command  of  the  district,  not  content  with 
the  temporal  deaths  of  his  victims,  would  fain,  if  possible,  to  deprive 
them  also  of  life  eternal ;  and  for  this  purpose  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  "  sentence  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

Mr.  Michael  Banim,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  "  the  Croppy,"  introduces 
F.  Beynolds  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  partial  evasion  of  this 
atrocious  sentence  :— 
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"  Directly  fronting  the  gaol  door  there  wad  a  window  over  an  arch* 
way.  Access  to  this  window  could  be  gained  by  passing  through  un- 
observed lanes — in  through  a  back-door,  and  thence  up  the  stairs  of 
the  house  to  which  the  window  gave  light,  and  so  to  the  window.  Be- 
fore this  window  a  thick  curtain  was  suspended ;  so  that  those  inside 
could  see  what  was  passing  abroad,  while  those  behind  the  curtain 
could  not  be  seen  from  without.  Behind  this  screen,  every  day,  while 
•  benefit  of  clergy'  was  denied  to  those  doomed  to  death,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  give  his  name  without 
disguise,  attended ;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  three  c  pious  men/ 
The  late  Robert  Hennessy,  of  High-street,  was  one — the  names  of  the 
other  two  I  have  not  learned. 

"  The  priest  and  the  three '  pious  men'  were  there  daily  for  a  special 
purpose ;  and  what  this  purpose  was,  the  condemned  Michael  Quigley 
knew  welL 

"  When  he  passed  through  the  gaol  door  on  his  way  to  the  gallows, 
that  had  overnight  been  erected  in  front  of  his  house,  he  looked  to- 
wards the  window  over  the  archway :  a  corner  of  the  screening  curtain 
was  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  suddenly.  While  his  guards  were  form- 
ing a  cordon  round  him,  he  removed  his  hat,  and  looked  upward  in- 
tently. He  smote  his  breast,  and  his  lips  quivered  in  prayer.  He 
was  employed  professing  contrition  for  his  sins,  and  craving  pardon. 
He  made  use  of  the  form  of  prayer,  known  to  those  practising  the 
Catholic  religion,  as  '  an  Act  of  Contrition.'  When  Michael  Quigley, 
outside  the  prison  door,  removed  his  hat,  the  three  '  pious  men'  at- 
tending on  the  priest  knelt  and  prayed  for  him.  And  when  he  replaced 
his  hat,  the  signal  that  his  Act  of  Contrition  had  been  made,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reynolds  raised  his  hand,  and  pronounced  the  formula  of  abso- 
lution, as  used  at  the  confessional.  Then  Michael  Quigley  walked  on 
firmly  to  meet  his  death." 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  P.  Reynolds,  at  Thomastown,  tells  us 
that—"  His  ministry  and  bis  life  were  closed  on  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1817,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age." 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Rev.  James  Cahill  was  the  second 
President  of  BurrelTs  Hall.  The  Birchfield  books,  however,  prove 
that  he  was  a  Professor  there  from  July  3rd,  1816,  to  April  5th,  1819. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  BurrelTs  Hall,  and  remained  there  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1820.     During  that  time  he  seems  to  have  acted 
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as  President,  probably  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Father  Shearman. 
Father  Cahill  was  regarded  as  a  singularly  able  Professor,  and  his  pre- 
mature decease,  at  Cuff's-grange,  about  the  year  1821,  was  a  source  of 
the  greatest  regret  to  the  entire  Catholic  community. 


REV.  NICHOLAS  SHEARMAN 
was  born  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny, 
in  the  year  1789.  He  was  at  first  curate  of  St-  Mary's,  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1814,  he  succeeded  Father  Quinkn,  as  President  of 
Birchfield.  On  the  death  of  Father  Reynolds,  he  was  transferred  to 
Burrell's  Hall.  He  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Castlecomer,  in  the 
year  1828.  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Patrick's,  Kilkenny, 
where  he  died,  October,  1842. 

A  distinguished  pupil  (Dr.  Campion)  has  left  the  following  record 
of  F.  Shearman's  character :  "  He  was  a  rigid  and  severe  moralist,  but 
a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  most  painstaking  preceptor.  A  good 
English  and  French  scholar,  he  inculcated  the  rudiments  of  both  lan- 
guages thoroughly  into  his  pupils,  and  established  a  moral  code  of 
training  so  firmly  within  the  house,  that  the  least  divergence  from  it 
was  punished  with  the  most  unexampled  severity." 

It  was  Father  Shearman  that  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
present  diocesan  College,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Kieran,  1836.  We 
cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  him  without  giving  an  account  of  a 
distribution  of  prizes  which  took  place  in  Burrell's  Hall,  whilst  he  was 
President  in  the  year  1827  :— 

"  The  annual  examinations  were  held  on  several  successive  days, 
before  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Marum,  the  patron  of  the  institution,  the 
rev.  Professors,  several  of  the  Clergy  and  lay  literary  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  all  of  whom  attended  on  Thursday,  to  witness  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  as  well  as  the  examinations  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  different  languages  and  sciences.  The  business  of  the  day  com- 
menced by  the  delivery  of  an  "  original  Greek  address,"  by  Master  M. 
Cody,  who  highly  acquitted  himself  on  the  occasion.  Then  followed 
an  account  of  the  '  Fable  of  the  Iliad/  which  was  well  delivered  by 
Master  M.  Murphy,  who  also  recited  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Latin 
Poetry  '  on  the  happy  termination  of  the  annual  course'  which  was 
said  to  be  the  production  of  the  Rev.  G.  Foley,  one  of  the  Professors, 
whose  ^profound  erudition  has  been  noticed  on  former  occasions  by 
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this  paper.  Master  Drea  made  an  admirable  examination  in  Livy ;  be 
accounted  in  a  masterly  manner  for  tbe  autbor's  meaning,  and 
answered  correctly  when  examined  on  some  metaphysical  distinctions 
that  arose  in  the  text  of  tbe  Eoman  Historian.  Master  Rowan 
answered  very  well  in  Virgil,  as  did  Master  Campion  in  Ovid.  Master 
Doyle  gave  an  orignal  dissertation  '  on  French  Literature/  and  Master 
M.  Cody  read  several  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  instantly  translated  them  into  French,  in  an  easy  and  most 
correct  manner.  Master  R.  Walsh  and  others  gave  good  [specimens 
of  declamation  all  "  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,"  The  sciences  of 
sacred  and  profane  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Geometry 
were  also  included  in  the  examinations  of  the  day ;  and  several  speci- 
mens of  beautiful  writing  were  exhibited.  Many  other  pupils  answered 
admirably  and  obtained  premiums. 

"  The  Principal,  the  Rev.  N.  Shearman,  afterwards  entertained  the 
rev.  and  lay  Examiners  at  dinner.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Marum 
honoured  the  company  with  his  presence.  On  the  whole,  the  proceed- 
ings do  infinite  credit  to  the  Rev.  N.  Shearman,  the  President,  and 
to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Foley  and  Doran,  the  other  Professors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College,  and  prove  that  there  is  no  Catholic  Seminary 
in  Ireland  better  adapted  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  in  all  the 
polite  languages  and  sciences  than  this  Institution." 

"  The  Rev.  Gerald  Foley  became  President  after  the  departure  of 
F.  Shearman.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  Birchfield, 
in  September,  1832.  F.  John  Shee  was  then  named  President  of 
BurreH's  Hall.  He  had  been  Professor  in  the  establishment  from 
July  4th,  1831.  No  one  could  be  more  universally  esteemed  than  the 
pious  and  amiable  F.  John  Shee.  His  death,  in  March,  1838,  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  diocese,  and  was  a  great  bereavement  to  Dr.  Kinsella, 
by  whom  he  was  very  much  beloved.  The  following  inscription  is 
copied  from  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Freshford : — 

"  Here  are  interred  the  mortal  remains  of  the 

Rev.  John  Shee,  President  of  BurrelPs  Hail  Academy. 

Eminent  talents,  extensive  learning,  true  humility,  holy  zeal, 

sincere  piety,  and  unsullied  purity  of  life,  rendered  him,  at  an  early 

age,  a  model  of  good  priests,  and  enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to 

accomplish  much  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 

salvation  of  souls. 
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This  and  another  monument  in  Kilkenny  hare  been  erected  by  some  of 

his  friends  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  as  a  testimony  of  their 

sincere  admiration  and  affectionate  regard.    He  died  in 

this,  his  native  parish,  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 

1838,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.    May  the 

Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul." 

After  the  death  of  F.  John  Shee,  the  Rev.  E.  Nolan  (junior)  pre- 
sided over  Burrell's  Hall  until  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  St. 
Kieran'3  College,  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  The  Professors  of  Burrell's 
Hall  were :— Rev.  M.  Dempsey,  who  died  P.P.  of  Durrow ;  Rev.  N. 
Kealy,  who  died  P.P.  of  Thomastown ;  Rev.  B.  Scott,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bergin,  Doran,  and  Drea. 

Burrell's  Hall  was  intended  to  supply  a  liberal  education  to  young 
gentlemen  preparing  for  commercial  pursuits,  or  for  the  lay  professions. 
It  also  served  as  a  sort  of  petit  seminaire  to  prepare  young  men  for 
Maynooth,  or  for  entrance  into  the  Diocesan  seminary  at  Birchfield. 

"  In  addition  to  Burrell's  Hall,  there  flourished  in  Kilkenny,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  classical  academy  of  Mr.  T. 
Doyle.  It  was  situated  in  Patrick-street,  where  the  house  of  Mr 
Campion  at  present  stands.  It  was  here  that  the  late  Very  Rev.  W. 
Hart,  Very  Rev.  P.  Walsh,  Very  Rev.  P.  Birch,  Rev.  P.  Byrne,  P.P., 
Conahy,  and  many  other  Ossory  priests  received  their  classical  educa- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  there  existed  a 
large  and  very  celebrated  Catholic  Academy  at  Castlemarket,  near 
Ballinakill,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  this  county.  It  was  ably 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Brennan,  TeeJing,  and  McNamara,  the  latter  an 
LL.D.  Only  the  ruins  now  remain  to  prove  how  extensive  and  how 
picturesque  must  have  been  the  site  of  that  educational  establishment 
which  Borne  old  persons,  still  living,  remember  to  have  seen  frequented 
by  students  from  every  part  of  Ireland."  We  shall  now  conclude  our 
sketch  of  the  principal  Catholic  lay  schools  of  Kilkenny  with  the  fol- 
lowing word-picture,  by  Dr.  Campion,  of  BurrelPs  Hall,  as  it  existed 
fifty  years  ago : — 

"  Burrell's  Hall :  I  see  it  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye,  with  its  ivied 
wall,  swinging  windows,  huge  wooden  gateway,  an  indescribable  archi- 
tecture, a  something  like  Noah's  Ark ;  but  without  the  boat  under- 
neath. It  stood  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral— its 
private  entrance  being  beneath  the  great  illuminated  window  over  the 
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altar,  with  a  grass  plot  in  front,  flanked  by  iron  palings,  painted  green, 
and  a  little  iron  gate  leading  to  a  gravelled  walk  up  to  the  hall-door. 

A  school  entrance  was  at  the  end  next  Black  Mill,  a  wooden  gateway 
a  large  road,  a  spacious  garden  to  the  left,  generally  containing  vege- 
tables -many  and  many  a  pitched  battle  have  I  witnessed  there,  with 
the  combatants  ranged  along  the  winding  pathways,  and  the  offensive 
weapons,  clay  and  cabbage  stalks.  These  wild  and  illegal  forays 
usually  took  place  before  the  school  hour,  and  the  two  distinctive 
parties  were  the  '  boarders,'  and  the  '  day  boys.'  The  sudden  arrival 
of  some  of  the  teachers— usually  clergymen—always  ended  the  war, 
by  bringing  the  ringleaders  to  justice,  and  frequently  punishing  them 
in  a  very  summary  manner.  A  long  hall,  perforated  with  several 
small  windows,  on  the  sills  of  which  were  deposited  hats,  caps,  cloaks, 
and  umbrellas  led  to  the  school-room— a  low,  but  very  spacious 
apartment,  boarded  with  springing  boards  which  creaked  ominously 
and  warningly,  as  many  a  truant  youth  came  late  to  school,  and  sought 
to  steal  in,  unheeded  by  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  professor.  Very  often 
too,  some  wicked  urchins  within  helped  the  loiterer  to  his  fate  by 
tapping  with  their  heels  upon  th6  floor,  to  call  attention  to  the 
approach  of  the  stealthy  visitor.  There  were  book-lockers  buried  in 
the  walls  all  round,  of  which  the  boarders  generally  held  the  keys,  and 
appeared  very  proud  and  consequential  thereupon.  Flat,  long  tables 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  rooms  for  the  students  in  writing  and 
arithmetic ;  whilst  others  were  ranged  along  the  walls — some  furnished 
with  lock-up  desks  for  the  accomodation  of  ecclesiastical  students, 
and  others  forming  the  several  gradations  of  classes  which  were  cited, 
hour  after  hour,  by  the  many  teachers  and  ushers. 

In  this  famous  old  school  of  BurrelTs  Hall  most  of  the  priests  of 
Ossory  figured,  either  as  teachers  or  pupils  —and  most  of  the  men, 
professional  or  otherwise,  who  are  now  the  parents,  guardians,  or 
friends  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  city.  Many  who  made  a  sorry 
business  of  it  indeed,  in  the  hall,  have  since  turned  up  in  the  world — 
wise,  active,  energetic,  and  prosperous ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  who  promised  a  great  deal,  by  precocious  intellect  and  shining 
gifts,  have  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  spring.  Many  have 
strayed  away  into  foreign  lands,  and  many  gathered  to  the  homes  of 
their  fathers,  and  with  them,  at  last,  have  the  old  walls  of  their  early 
schoolhouse  been  shuffled  off  the  scene ;  as  the  ship  parts  company 
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with  the  shipwrecked,  never  to  come  together  any  more. 

Two  distinct  pursuits  have  long  held  marked  and  universal  sway  in 
the  marble  city — the  one,  music,  to  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
seem  passionately  attached,  and  which  is  always  sure  of  eliciting 
public  approbation  and  public  patronage;  the  second,  the  drama ;  and 
this  taste  I  may,  with  perfect  truth,  attribute  to  the  influence  of  our 
literary  Noah's  Ark ;  for  every  year  brought  on  its  public  examinations 
rivalries,  and  prizes  in  old  BurrelPs  Hall ;  and  every  year  its  select 
dramatis  persona. 

Here  many  a  fond  parent  flocked  to  see  their  beloved  offspring 
exhibit  their  rising  talents  to  a  crowded  house  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
and  as  each  little  urchin  presented  himself  upon  the  stage,  out  rang 
his  familiar  name  upon  the  ear,  and  a  thousand  encouraging  plaudits 
welcomed  him  into  the  realm  of  Thespis.  But  the  closing  scene  was 
the  proudest  of  all.  When  the  youths  who  won  the  prizes  in  the 
examination  were  led  forth  by  the  several  professors  and  presented  to 
the  audience ;  when  their  merits  were  glowingly  expatiated  upon  in 
their  presence,  when  the  premiums  were  publicly  presented  to  them, 
and  when,  amid  thunders  of  uproarious  applause,  urged  to  the  front 
of  the  orchestra,  with  the  lights  a  full  blaze,  and  trumpets  sounding  a 
triumphal  flourish,  every  youth  was  crowned  by  his  excellent  pre- 
ceptors with  a  wreath  of  shining  laurels.  No  wonder  then  when  such 
scenes  occurred,  without  interruption  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years, 
that  a  taste  for  the  drama  should  have  been  established  amongst  the 
people,  and  perpetuated  to  the  present  time. 

I  have  ventured  so  far  upon  the  time  of  this  society  in  bringing 
back  to  memory  a  vision  of  this  once  very  remarkable  seminary,  as 
being  the  principal  Catholic  one  in  the  city,  and  as  being  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  olden  town,  which  I  am  sure  will  create  a  sunshiny  halo 
about  many  of  my  reader's  hearts,  when  they  are  thus  induced  to 
recall  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  and  the  thousand  and  one  events  in 
which  they  themselves  were  the  actors  or  spectators —a  look  back  after 
a  lifetime— a  summing  up  of  the  past— a  contrast  between  the  gentlest 
phases  of  existence  and  the  turmoil  of  mature  life." 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MAUDLIN-STREET  SEMINARY  AND  BIRCHFIELD. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  success  of  the  seminary  at 
Maudlin-street,   The  storms  and  clouds  of  1798 ,  and  of  the  succeeding 
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years,  had  passed  away.  The  sunshine  of  a  new  spring  again  shone 
on  the  destinies  of  onr  diocesan  seminary.  Its  motto  "  Hiems  Tiansiit" 
was  again  verified  in  its  regard.  The  Maudlin-street  seminary,  under 
the  able  management  of  the  prof ound  Kelly,  Nolan  the  silver-tongued, 
and  the  brilliant  Marum,  was,  from  its  very  inception  in  1811,  a  great 
success.  In  addition  to  the  Ossory  students,  young  men  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  from  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Clare  aud  Cashel,  came  to  be  instructed  in  the  sacred  sciences 
by  the  able  professors  who  taught  in  that  celebrated  establishment. 

The  Leinster-House,  frequented  by  students  from  Dublin  and  Wex- 
ford, was .  situated  in  Black-Mill-street — the  Munster-House,  fre- 
quented by  students  from  Waterford,  Cloyne,  Limerick  and  Cashel, 
was  situated  in  Chapel-Lane— the  Cork  and  Clare  students  congregated 
in  a  house  in  Green-street,  near  the  bridge — the  Ulster  students  lodged 
with  the  Ossory  students  in  the  seminary' at  Maudlin-street. 

The  interest  in  the  farm  at  Birchfield  was  purchased  for  the  semi- 
nary, from  Edmund  Murphy,  Esq.,  in  December  1813.  The  purchase 
fine  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £2,000  sterling.  The  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents were  all  located  in  Birchfield  in  the  summer  of  1814. 

REV.  THOMAS  QUINLAN 
was  the  first  President.  He  had  been  prievously  Administrator  of  St. 
Mary's,  Kilkenny.  Father  Quinlan  had  to  leave  Birchfield  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  18  L4,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  health 
He  was  appointed  P.P.  of  Ballyragget  in  1815,  and  died  there  on 
November  10th,  1816.  A  relative  of  his,  Dr.  James  Quinlan,  son  of 
Mr.  Bobert  Quinlan,  of  Maganastown,  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  was  for 
thirty-six  years  head  Physician  to  the  Imperial  Hospital  of  Moscow. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  July,  1827,  and  by  his  will  left  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  the  Catholic  Seminary  of  Kilkenny.  Neither  capital 
or  interest  has  as  yet  been  disposed  of,  but  on  account  of  some  technical 
difficulties  the  Catholic  College  of  Kilkenny  has  not  been  able  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  bequest. 


REV.  N.  SHEARMAN 
i  the  second  President  of  Birchfield.    If  the  books  of  the  establish- 
ment be  worthy  of  credit,  he  left  for  BurrelTs  Hall  in  April,  1817. 

L 
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BIGHT  REV.  PATRICK  KELLY 
then  became  President.    After  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Norfolk, 
or  Richmond,  Virginia,  he  left  Birchfield  for  his  diocese,  October  9th, 
1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Walsh. 


RIGHT  REV.  EDWARD  WALSH, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Moonooin, 
September  29th,  1791.  After  finishing  his  coarse  of  ecclesiastical 
studies  in  Birchfield,  he  was  appointed  Bursar  and  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  1820  he  became  President,  and  took 
charge  of  the  class  of  Moral  Theology.  Having  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  great  profundity  of  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  of 
a  very  high  order,  he  was  from  the  commencement  regarded  as  a  most 
successful  teacher  of  Moral  Theology.  A  distinguished  prelate  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  examinations  of  the  students  at 
Birchfield,  said — "  That  their  President  was  a  very  mine  of  Theology.'9 
As  an  administrator  Dr.  Walsh  was  also  most  successful.  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  he  remained  President  of  Birchfield  College,  that 
institution  continued  to  prosper  under  his  rale  ;  and  when  he  left  in 
1886,  to  become  P.P.  of  Slieverue  and  Glenniore,  it  was  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  prosperity. 

Dr.  Walsh  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ossory,  July  26th,  1846.  His 
episcopal  rule  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  seal  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  promote  temperance,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  in  the  diocese.  This  pious  and  learned  prelate  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  efforts  for  the  completion  of  our  magni- 
ficent Cathedral  crowned  with  success.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated 
by  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Irish  Bishops, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  Irish  Churches,  October,  1857.  Dr. 
Walsh  died  August  11th,  1872.  The  professors  assisting  him  in  the 
Birchfield  Seminary  were :— Revs.  Edmund  Lyncb,  Michael  Martin, 
James  Cahill,  Kieran  Dunphy,  James  Murphy,  Kieran  Bergin,  Patrick 
Birch,  Michael  Carroll,  William  Purcell,  E.  Aylward,  Gerald  Foley, 
and  Matthew  Mackey,  of  the  parish  of  Kilmacow. 


REV.  G.  FOLEY 
had  been  teaching  classics  at  Burrell's  Hall  when  he  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  theology  class  in  Birchfield  in  September,  1882,     He 
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succeeded  Dr.  Walsh  as  President,  in  1836,  and  was  appointed  P.P.  of 
Conahy  in  1838.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  at  Conahy,  runs 
as  f ollow8 : — 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of 

Rev.  Gerald  Foley,  who  died  Pastor  of  Conahy,  June  7th,  1842. 

Ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  for  some  time  a  curate, 

then  taught  languages  in  Burrell's  Hall, 

afterwards  Theology  in  Birchfield,  and  was  appointed  to  this  Parish 

in  March,  1838,    A  judicious  critic,  a.  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  he 

gave  offence  to  no  man,  won  many  friends  by  his  gentleness 

of  character,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  strong  hope 

of  a  glorious  resurection."    R.  I.  P. 


REV.  EDWAED  ALYWARD 

was  the  sixth  and  last  President  of  Birchfield.  He  was  born  at 
Knockmoylan,  in  the  parish  of  Bally  hale,  in  the  year  1804.  After 
seven  years  spent  in  BurrelFs  Hall  he  entered  Maynooth  in  1825,  and 
was  specially  selected  to  be  examined  before  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sions appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management  and  government  of 
that  College.  By  his  address  and  ability  on  the  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  elicited  the  applause  of  the  professors  and  the  students,  as  well 
as  the  admiration  of  the  Commissioners.  During  his  College  course 
he  gained  the  highest  distinctions,  and  was  every  year  a  first  premium 
man.  Having  spent  the  usual  time  on  the  Dunboyne  establishment, 
in  1832  he  received  the  order  of  the  priesthood  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
t  Kinsella. 

After  having  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  able  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  Birchfield,  Father  Aylward  became  the  last  president 
of  that  venerable  establishment.  And  when  the  students  came  into 
St.  Eieran's  College,  in  1838,  he  still  continued  to  have  charge  of  the 
theological  and  philosophical  department.  In  1843,  P.  Aylward  was 
transferred  to  the  curacy  of  the  Bower.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Kinsella, 
in  1845,  the  parish  priests  of  Ossory  placed  F.  Aylward's  name  after 
the  names  of  Doctors  Walsh  and  O'Hanlon  in  the  Postulation  for- 
warded by  them  to  the  Propaganda  for  the  election  of  a  Bishop  fo* 
the  vacant  see. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Bishop,  Dr.  Walsh,  was  to  promote 
Father  Aylw&rd  to  the  parish  of  Castlecomer,  and  here  he  had  ample 
opportunity  of  developing  more  fully  his  zeal  for  religion,  his  concern 
for  the  people,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Jt 
was  usual  with  him  during  the  terrible  famine  years  to  hold  tenant- 
right  meetings  in  Castlecomer.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Tenant  League,  and  there  were  few  whose 
opinions  had  more  weight  in  that  body,  which  embraced  so  much  of 
the  genius  and  public  virtue  of  Ireland. 

Father  Aylward  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker  and  a  very 
able  writer.     One  at  least  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  the  letter 
signed,  "  P.O.,  A  Remonstrance"  on  the  Bequest  Act,  is  replete  with 
point,  and  pungency,  and  conclusive  argument.     It  is  certain  to  be 
handed  down  for  generations  as  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  diocese. 
This    learned    and  distinguished    ecclesiastic  died  at  Castlecomer, 
January,  8th,  1865.    The  people  of  that  parish  have  erected  a  beau- 
tiful mural  monument  over  the  remains  of  their  patriotic  pastor,  as  a 
tribute,  of  their  deep  respect  for  his  exalted  character. 

RIGHT  REV.  DR.  DOLLARD— A  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENT 
OF  BIRCHFTELD. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  two  ecclesiastical  students  took  their  departure 
from  our  diocesan  college  for  the  distant  diocese  of  Quebec,  which  then 
embraced  New  Brunswick  and  other  maritime  provinces  of  North 
America.     The  two  young  levites  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Walsh  and 
Dollard,  both  natives  of  the  parish  of  Mooncoin,  in  this  county.     On 
their  arrival  at  Waterford,  whilst  they  were  waiting  for  a  vessel  to 
convey  them  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  was 
called  back  by  his  superiors,  and  appointed  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Birchfield,  and,  after  a  short 
interval,  became  its  worthy  and  most  efficient  president.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  he  was  afterwards  the  zealous  and  saintly 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  deeply-read  theologians  of  the  Irish  Church.    His 
companion,  Father  Dollard,  having  been  ordained  priest  in  Quebec  by 
the  bishop  of  that  city,  was  sent  to  Cape  Breton  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  who,  having  been  originally  converted  by  the  Jesuits, 
adhered  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  religion  taught  them  by  the 
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"  black  gowns."  While  with  this  simple  flock  the  young  Ossory  mis- 
sionary led  a  life  of  the  severest  hardship.  laving  with  them  in  their 
camp,  he  shared  with  them  all  the  privations  to  which  they  were  pecu- 
liarly exposed.  Many  years  after,  when  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  the 
venerable  priest  would  take  delight  in  narrating  anecdotes  of  his  mis- 
sion among  the  "  Bed  Skins." 

Father  Dollard  was  summoned  on  one  occasion  to  visit  an  Indian, 
who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  far  away  in  the  forest— a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles.  It  was  mid -winter,  and  the  ground  was  every- 
where covered  with  deep  snow.  Accompanied  by  his  guide,  armed  with 
a  stout  staff,  and  his  feet  protected  by  snow  shoes,  the  priest  was  soon' 
on  his  way.  Before  starting  he  shared  his  breakfast  with  his  com- 
panion, who,  with  commendable  forethought,  but  much  to  the  disgust 
of  his  reverend  friend,  cooly  took  from  the  table  the  remnant  of  the 
meat,  rolled  it  in  a  rag  of  most  uninviting  appearance,  and  placed  it 
in  his  pouch,  which  he  hid  away  in  his  breast.  When  the  travellers 
had  accomplished  ten  miles  of  their  arduous  journey,  they  sat  down 
on  a  fallen  tree  to  rest.  Here  the  Indian  drew  forth  his  treasure  from 
its  hiding  place,  unrolled  the  unpleasant  looking  rag  with  much 
solemnity,  and,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  meat,  politely  handed  it 
to  the  missionary,  saying, "  Father,  you  take  bit  of  this  ?"  The  young 
priest  shuddered  at  the  proffered  dainty,  but  quietly  declined  the 
courteous  invitation,  on  the  plea  of  not  being  hungry.  "  Then  me  eat 
it,  Father,"  said  the  Indian,  who  devoured  the  morsel  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  intense  relish.  At  the  end  of  five  miles  more 
of  weary  trudging  the  snow,  the  pair  again  rested,  the  priest  feeling 
faint  as  well  as  tired.  Again  the  Indian  drew  forth  his  treasure,  which 
the  priest  now  viewed  with  somewhat  different  feelings  to  what  he  had 
beheld  it  on  previous  occasions,  and  not  with  the  same  involuntary 
rising  of  the  gorge.  Cutting  off  a  liberal  portion,  the  Bed  Skin,  with 
an  insinuating  manner,  and  in  the  softest  voice,  said,  "  Father,  maybe 
you  take  some  now  ?"  "  Yes,  my  child,  I  think  I  will,"  replied  the 
priest.  "  And,  my  dear  sir,  said  the  Bishop  of  Frederickton,  "  I  can 
assure  you  I  never  eat  anything  sweeter  in  all  my  life."  While  still 
among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Breton,  Father  Dollard  had  to  remain  for 
the  night  in  a  strange  wigwam,  and,  there  being  no  kind  of  bed  in  the 
miserable  dwelling,  a  couch  formed  of  fresh  green  boughs,  torn  from 
a  neighbouring  tree,  was  constructed  for  his  use.    On  this  he  lay  down 
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to  rest,  but  he  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  excruciating 
pains  in  his  back  and  shoulders,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  throwing 
up  blood.  Compelled  to  return  to  Montreal,  where  he  could  obtain 
medical  assistance,  he  was  for  two  years  an  invalid,  half  the  time  being 
spent  in  the  hospital.  Restored  at  length  to  health— so  fervently 
prayed  for  by  the  zealous  missionary — he  was  sent  to  Miramichi,  in 
New  Brunswick,  this  new  field  of  his  labours  extending  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  uninhabited  country,  his  flock  consisting  of  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  a  few  scatered  French,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  When  on  sick 
or  missionary  duty,  he  travelled  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries  in 
a  canoe,  always  accompanied  by  an  Indian ;  and  many  a  time,  when 
neither  wigwam  nor  log-hut  was  within  possible  reach,  the  priest  and 
his  faithful  guide  had  to  pass  the  night  on  the  bare  ground,  under  the 
welcome  shelter  of  their  upturned  canoe.  From  Miramichi  Father 
Dollard  was  transferred  to  Frederickton,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick 
While  here  the  small-pox — that  awful  scourge  of  the  uncivilized  races 
of  man — made  its  dreaded  appearance  among  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
in  whose  camps  it  committed  deplorable  ravages. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the  Ossory  priest  displayed  the  courage 
and  self-devotion  which  formed  so  noble  a  feature  in  his  character. 
When  the  timid  savages  fled  in.  horror  from  the  mysterious  enemy 
that  was  hourly  striking  down  thek  stoutest  braves,  and  making  deso- 
late their  wigwams,  Father  Dollard  knelt  by  the  rude  couch  of  the 
sufferer,  nursed  him,  and  prayed  with  him,  and  consoled  him ;  and 
when  death  released  the  soul  of  the  poor  Indian  from  its  swollen  and 
ghastly  tenement  of  day,  the  dauntless  priest  took  that  festering  body 
in  his  arms  or  on  his  back,  and  with  his  own  hands  placed  it  in  the 
grave  which  he  had  previously  dug  for  its  reception.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Church  should  have  made  the  progress  it  has  since 
made  in  New  Brunswick,  when  such  was  the  spirit  of  its  early  mis. 
sionaries  ? 

Father  Dollard  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Brunswick,  at 
Frederickton,  in  1842,  but  his  worn-out  frame  did  not  enable  him  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  episcopacy  for  more  than  a  few  years. 

"  Yet  he  fulfilled  his  part ; 
And  to  the*  world  a  bright  example  gave 
Of  all  the  virtues  missionaries  ought  to  have." 
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chapter  vi. 


ST.  KDERAN*S  COLLEGE. 
Oar  Diocesan  College  had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Ossory  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  the 
building  at  present  used  as  a  Presbytery  by  the  clergy  of  St  John's. 
From  1811  to  1836,  it  was,  however,  frequently  designated  as  the 
Maudlin-street  seminary,  or  the  Birchfield  College.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  College  was  laid  by  Father  Shearman,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Kinsella,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Kieran,  1886.  Since  that 
time  the  Diocesan  College  of  Ossory  has  not  been  known  by  any  name 
other  than  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese.  As  we  mentioned 
before,  the  ecclesiastical  students  came  in  from  Birchfield  to  occupy 
the  present  building  in  1838.  The  lay  students  were  not  transferred 
from  BurrelTs  Hall  till  the  autumn  of  1839. 


THE  BIGHT  BEV.  DB.  KINSELLA 
was  the  first  President  of  St.  Kieran's  College.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Carlow,  a.d.  1797.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  his 
ecclesiastical  studies  in  the  Diocesan  College.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Doyle's,  and,  on  account  of  his  great  natural  eloquence,  obtained  at 
his  hands  the  highest  distinctions  in  the  Rhetoric  Class.  In  1824-5 
he  was  one  of  those  eminent  divines  who  successfully  defeated  the 
Biblicals,  in  the  far-famed  oral  and  written  discussions.  He  also 
wrote  several  excellent  "  controversial  letters  to  Dr.  Singer."  His 
letters  to  O'Connell,  in  defence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  his  dear  and  intimate 
friend,  in  1826,  caused  some  interest.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Marum, 
in  1827,  it  was  for  a  long  time  considered  that  Dr.  Nolan,  P.P.  of 
Gowran  would  be  appointed  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The  late  Dr.  M. 
Murphy,  however,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Ferns,  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and,  on  his  declining  to  accept  the  appointment,  Dr.  Kinsella 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  Bishopric,  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Doyle. 

From  a  letter  of  a  sister  of  Dr.  Kinsella,  published  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
in  his  life  of  Dr.  Doyle,  we  learn  that — *'  All  the  priests  of  Ossory  made 
a  strong  resistance  when  informed  that  the  new  bishop  would  be  one  of 
Dr.  Doyle's  pupils.  A  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held  in  the  diocese, 
but  they  dissolved  it  on  hearing  that  all  petitioning  and  remonstrance 
were  vain,  as  Dr.  Doyle's  letter,  in  recommendation  of  my  brother,  had 
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been  accepted  by  the  Pope.  Dr.  Doyle  consecrated  him  in  Kilkenny 
(July  26th,  1829)  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  "Well,"  he  said, 
after  the  ceremony  had  concluded,  "  I  have  been  placing  the  uneasy 
mitre  on  that  poor  boy's  head." 

Dr.  Kinsella' s  great  characteristic  was  eloquence. 

A  magnificent  Chalice  and  Missal  were  presented  to  him,  April  10th, 
'  1837,  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  as  a  memento  of  the  great 
benefit  derived  from  a  Retreat  that  he  conducted  for  them  some  time 
before. 

The  Chalice  is  still  preserved  at  St.  Eieran's  College ;  the  Missal,  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Canice's,  Kilkenny. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  diocese 
during  the  episcopacy  of  Dr.  Kinsella.  New  and  more  commodious 
churches  were  erected  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  diocese.  The 
parish  churches  of  Ballyragget,  Castlecomer,  and  Freshford,  are  de- 
serving of  especial  mention.  The  designs  of  St.  Kieran's  College  and 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.  Butler,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  this  discriminating  Prelate.  The  Kilkbhky 
Joubnal  of  August,  1843,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  our  present  magnificent  cathedral : — 

"On  Sunday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  bishop,  attended  by 
several  of  the  clergy,  with  acolytes,  <fec,  blessed  and  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  intended  cathedral.  The  following  was  the  inscription  engraven 
on  a  metal  plate  inserted  in  the  usual  way  :— 

"  Primarium  hunc  Lapidem, 

Ecclesi©  Cath.,  B.M.V.  Assumptiro, 

Kilkennise  posuit. 

Rdm8,  P.  Guilelmus  Kinsella,  An.  Sal. 

MDCCCXLHI.  Episcopatus  sui  XV.    Feliciter 

regnantc  Gregorio  XVI.  Papa, 

et  Victoria  Begina,  Mag.  Brit.    Deo 

adjuvante,  proficiat  opus." 

When  Dr.  Kinsella  became  President  of  the  College  in  1838-39  he 
resided  in  one  of  the  President's  rooms,  which,  for  a  long  time  after, 
wards,  was  called  "  the  bishop's  room."  Dr.  Kinsella  having  resigned 
the  office  of  President,  he  was  succeeded,  in  the  Autumn  of  1889, 
by  the  Very  Bevt  Edward  Nolan,  V.G.,  P.P. 
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VERY  REV.  EDWAED  NOLAN,  V.G.,  P.P.,  GOWRAN. 
Dr.  Nolan  was  born  in  the  year  1774.     In  the  letter  of  his,  already 
published,  he  informs  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ossory  stu- 
dents who  entered  the  philosophy  class  in  the  St.  Canice's  Academy 
in  1793.    He  was  one  of  the  first  students  to  enter  Maynooth  in  1795. 
After  completing  a  very  distinguished  course,  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1 799.    In  1803  he  was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Academy, "  where" 
he  writes, "  there  were  about  sixty  ecclesiastical  students,  many  of  them 
from  the  North."     From  thence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Mary's,  Kil- 
kenny, where,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  Kelly,  he  drew 
up  the  celebrated  address  of  Dean  O'Donnell,  dated  Nov.  7th,  1808, 
which  helped  so  much  to  set  aside  the  veto  for  ever.     In  1811  he  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  the  Seminary  in  Maudlin-street,  and 
had  about  a  hundred  students  in  his  class.    He  had  eighty-four  in  his 
class  in  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  P.P.  of  Dunnamaggin.     From 
Dunnamaggin  he  was  transferred  to  Gowran,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-three  years.      Dr.  Nolan  was  regarded  as  a  very  eloquent  and 
impressive  preacher.    His  charity  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  schools  of 
the  Presentation  Convent,  Kilkenny,  and  other  kindred  institutions, 
were  always  most  liberally  responded  to  by  a  numerous  and  generous 
audience.     On  the  demise  of  Dr.  Marum  a  very  considerable  section 
of  the  clergy  of  Ossory  were  most  anxious  to  have  him  for  their  bishop. 
When,  however,  the  Holy  See  decided  in  favour  of  a  stranger,  Dr. 
Nolan,  in  capacity  of  Vicar  General,  was,  for  many  years,  the  main- 
stay of  Dr.  Kinsella  in  the  government  of  the  diocese. 

The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Birchfield  books,  December  10th, 
1835  :— "  The  Very  Rev.  E.  Nolan,  P.P.  of  Gowran,  has  given  to  the 
trustees  of  the  College  of  St.  Kieran,  the  sum  of  £400  in  order  to 
establish  a  Burso  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  student  from  the 
Union  of  Gowran,  or  to  be  divided  between  two  or  more  students  from 
said  Union,  who  may  be  resident  in  said  College.  The  disposition  or 
partition  of  the  Burse  to  be  always  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  and  superior  of  the  college  after  Dr.  Nolan's  decease. 

"  Edwabd  Walsh,  President." 
Dr.  Nolan  remained  President  of  St.  Kieran's  College  and  P.P.  of 
Gowran  till  1842,  when,  finding  the  duties  of  both  offices  too  onerous 
for  his  advancing  years,  he  resigned  the  Presidentship,  and  retired  to 
the  comparative  seclusion  of  his  parish. 

M2 
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On  the  death  of  Dr.  Kinsella,  December  11th,  1845,  Dr.  Nolan  was 
appointed  Vicar-Capitular  of  the  dioceae,  and  retained  the  administra- 
tion in  his  hands  till  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Walsh.  His  last  public 
act  as  Vicar-Capitular  was  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Repeal 
Association  the  sum  of  £95,  from  ninety-five  priests  of  Ossory,  to- 
gether with  the  followiug  patriotic  letter : — 

"Gowran,  June  26th,  1846. 

"  DifiAA  Sib, — Enclosed  I  send  you  an  order  for  £97,  the  amount 
of  the  contributions  of  the  priests  of  Ossory  to  the  Repeal  Fund  for 
the  year  1846. 

"  The  priests  of  Ireland  are  second  to  no  other  body  of  men  in  alle- 
giance to  the  throne,  and  in  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities ; 
yet  they  do  not  deem  it  incompatible  with  their  loyalty  as  subjects,  or 
with  their  sacred  characters  as  priests,  cordially  to  co-operate  with  that 
portion  of  their  countrymen  who  are  peacefully  and  constitutionally 
labouring  for  the  restoration  of  Ireland's  natural,  proudest,  best  right — 
the  right  of  enacting  her  own  laws  in  her  own  parliament.  This  right 
alone  can  remedy  the  manifold  evils  with  which  the  country  is  afflicted 
—no  measures,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  can,  or  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, an  adequate  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  domestic  parlia- 
ment. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  E.  Nowlan,  V.C. 
"  Thomas  M.  Ray,  Esq." 

A  few  month's  before  his  death  the  venerable  Dean  contributed  the 
munificent  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Catholic  University 
Fund  and  his  books  to  the  College  library.  This  was  his  last  public 
act,  crowning  and  perfecting  a  long  life  devoted  to  faith  and  fatherland, 
and  to  the  union  of  both  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Catholic  education. 

Dr.  Nolan  died  at  Gowran  on  Thursday  morning,  May  29th,  1851, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fifty-first  in  the 
sacred  ministry.  The  Jouhnaj.  thus  concludes  its  notice  of  his 
lamented  decease  :— ■ 

"  The  silver  tongue  is  stilled,  and  in  the  repose  of  the  Vicar-General 
of  Ossory  lies  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  suns  that  has  for  many 
years  shed  glory  on  the  Irish  Church. — May  he  rest  in  peace." 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Nolan,  Dr.  Kinsella  appointed  the  Rev. 
James  Ryan,  then  F  P.  of  Clougk,  P.P.  of  St.  Patrick's  and  President 
of  the  College. 
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In  1843  Dr.  Kinsella  again  took  the  Presidentship  of  the  College 
into  his  own  hands,  and  replaced  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M.  Keeffe,  E. 
Aylward,  and  J.  Delany,  by  appointing,  as  professors,  Rev.  D.  Brennan, 
Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  J.  Quany,  and  Rev.  R.  O'Keeffe. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BUTLER 
became  at  the  same  time  Vice-President.  He  had  been  previously  C.C. 
of  Daoesfort  and  of  Inistioge.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  Vice-President,  Father  Butler  had  to  teach  a  class  of  theology  and 
to  superintend  the  building  of  the  college  and  chapel,  which  made 
great  progress  during  his  administration.  The  following  lively  reply 
to  a  professor  who  was  always  anxious  to  settle  an  argument  by  a 
wager,  proves  that  Father  Butler  must  have  been  possessed  of  con- 
siderable literary  ability :  - 

"  Who  have  not  sense  or  reason  for  their  guide, 
Like  hapless  fools,  by  wagers  must  decide ; 
For  filthy  gain,  Oh !  paltry  prize,  they  quit 
The  lovely  paths  and  ways  of  solid  wit. 
For  wisdom  on  blind  chance  doth  not  depend, 
But  on  those  rays  which  from  above  descend. 
Vain  then  the  effort,  fruitless  the  attempt, 
Truth  to  elicit  without  argument.11 

Father  Butler  went  to  Thorn astown  as  P.P.  in  1847,  and  died  there 
in  May,  1848.  Rev.  R.  O'Keeffe  was  Vice-President  from  the  time 
that  Father  Butler  left  till  the  summer  vacation  of  1819,  when  ho  was 
appointed  C.C.  of  Ballyouskill. 


THE  VERY  REV.  DANIEL  CANON  BRENNAN, 
the  present  pious,  patriotic,  and  universally  esteemed  Pastor  of  Kil- 
inaoow,  succeeded  Father  Butler  as  Vice-President.  And  here  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  to  his  great  kindness  for  placing  at 
our  disposal  the  many  valuable  facts  that  he  had  collected  concerning 
the  history  of  our  diocesan  schools.  It  would  be  impossible  to  under- 
take to  give  such  a  history  if  deprived  of  the  interesting  materials  that 
he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  collect.  With  regard  to  his  adminis- 
tration during  his  term  of  office  as  Vice-President,  every  one  most  be 
aware  of  what  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  to  keep  the  College 
open  during  the  famine  years.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  even 
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-when  the  country  began  again  to  prosper,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
parents  ventured  to  send  their  sons  to  College.  The  first  few  years 
then  of  his  responsible  office  must  have  been  to  him  trying  and  weary- 
years  indeed ;  only  a  man  of  his  piety,  earnestness,  and  indomitable 
determination,  could  continue  to  steer  a  vessel  that  appeared  then  to 
be  so  much  shattered  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  misfortune.  Still 
he  did  persevere,  hoping  on,  hoping  ever,  knowing  that— 

"  After  darkest  night, 
Comes  full  of  loving  life,  the  laughing  morning, 
Hope  on,  hope  ever !  spring-tide,  flush'd  with  light, 
Aye  crowns  old  Winter  with  her  rich  adorning." 

His  earnestness  and  perseverance  met  with  the  usual  success.  At 
length  the  "  Hiems  Transiit"  was  again  verified  in  the  destinies  of  the 
College.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  hope  of  Ossory  regain 
something  like  its  former  prosperity,  and  the  honour  of  entertaining 
in  his  splendid  reception-room  the  distinguished  company  of  the  pre- 
lates and  priests  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of 
our  new  Cathedral,  in  October,  1857.  Father  Brennan's  fellow- 
labourers  during  his  long  struggle  with  adversity,  were  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Hennessy,  the  present  worthy  P.P.  of  Inistiogue,  and  the 
Very  Eev.  Dean  M'Donald,  D.D.,  P.P.,  V.G. 


THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  M'DONALD,  D.D.,  P.P.,  V.G. 
became  President  when  Father  Brennan  went  to  Kilmacow  as  P.P.  in 
the  Summer  of  1858. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  great  advance  made 
by  our  diocesan  College  during  the  able  administration  of  Dean 
M'Donald.  We  do  not  wish  to  offend  his  modesty  by  dwelling  much 
on  his  superior  qualifications  for  the  important  office  that  he  filled  for 
so  many  years,  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  so  much  advantage 
to  the  diocese  of  Ossory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  he  who  completed 
the  beautiful  college  chapel — furnished  and  adorned  the  most  impor- 
tant public  halls  of  the  institution— and  left  it  in  such  a  flourishing 
condition  at  his  departure,  July,  1873,  that  his  successors  were  enabled 
to  purchase  a  fee-farm  title  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  enclosed 
within  its  boundary  walls. 
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The  magnificent  eastern  wing,  comprising  a  splendid  refectory,  exhi- 
bition hall,  and  dormitories,  was  commenced  in  1874,  and  completed 
in  1876.  The  expense  was  for  the  greater  part  defrayed  by  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Ossory.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
architecture,  surroundings,  and  internal  arrangements  render  St. 
Kieran's  one  of  the  most  efficient,  as  its  origin  and  history  entitle  it 
to  an  honorary  pre-eminence  amongst  the  seminaries  of  the  Insula 
Doctorum. 

And  now  our  task  is  done.  We  have  demonstrated,  we  think  satis- 
factorily, that  Kilkenny  possesses  the  oldest  Catholic  educational 
establishment  in  Ireland.  We  have  beheld  it  instructing  generations 
of  Catholic  youth  in  religion  and  in  secular  knowledge  without  any 
recognition  or  endowment  from  the  State.  We  have  seen,  in  the  same 
period,  the  rival  establishments,  whether  Protestant  or  Godless  be- 
coming bankrupt  or  remaining  almost  deserted,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  baits  held  out  by  them  to  our  Catholic  youth. 

Let  us,  whose  lot  it  is  to  witness  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  first-born 
Seminariorum  Mibernice,  hope  and  pray,  that,  at  least,  on  the  bis-cen- 
tenary of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament,  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  may  behold  a  native  Legislature  again 
making  useful  laws  for  their  native  land ;  and  a  really  national  Uni- 
versity diffusing  its  beams  of  religion  and  culture  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  holy  Ireland.  Amongst  the  fair  orbs  that  will 
then  be  found  revolving  around  the  bright  centre  of  Irish  religion  and 
intelligence,  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  we  are  confident,  will  be  the 
establishment  that  first  appeared  like  the  morning  star  above  the  moral 
horizon,  in  that  memorable  year  in  which  the  eloquence  of  Q rattan 
and  the  guns  of  the  Volunteers  enabled  our  Irish  Parliament  to  grant 
the  first  instalment  of  educational  freedom  to  their  long-suffering 
Catholic  countrymen.  In  that  fervent  hope  we  shall  conclude  by 
apostrophising  our  ancient  College  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Long- 
fellow : — 

"  We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast)  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope 
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Fear  not,  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock  ; 

'lis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 

Id  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea — 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,— are  all  with  thee!" 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  rules,  drawn  up  for  the  Koyal  College  of  St.  Canice 
by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  1689,  are  given  by  Ledwich ;  and,  as  he  states, 
were  copied  by  him  from  "  Mr.  Lallan's  valuable  papers."  Dr.  DatoD, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Dr.  Phelan  in  the  See  of  Ossory,  was  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College.    The  rules  were  signed  by : — 

Edwardus  Tonnery,  Philosophise  professor. 
Jacobus  Cleary,  Rhetorics  professor. 
Gulielmus  Felan,  Lit.  human,  professor. 
Johannes  Meagher,  quart®  classis  professor. 

"  Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Professors  of  my  Lord  Bishop  .of 
Ossory's  College,  in  Kilkenny,  given  by  his  lordship: — 

"  The  teachers  of  Colleges  are  to  know,  that  piety  is  the  chief  thing 
they  ought  to  teach  ;  and  all  other  things  that  are  taught  are  nothing 
but  means  to  attain  that  end ;  and  therefore  piety  is  to  be  taught  by 
word  and  example  on  all  occasions  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the 
following  exercises : — 

"  I.  The  teachers  are  to  get  up  half  an  hour,  at  least,  before  the 
boarders ;  and  spend  at  least  half  an  hour  in  mental  prayer  together 
in  the  room  where  the  boarders  come  to  vocal  prayer,  and  to  remain 
there  until  the  boarders  come,  that  they  may  see  so  good  an  example 
to  imitate.  This  being  very  easy  and  beneficial,  no  one  ought  to  forego 
it,  or  to  be  cold  or  negligent  to  appear  with  the  rest,  if  vhe  were  not 
very  sick.  And  to  be  notably  remiss  in  this  exercise  is  a  fault  whereof 
the  Ordinary  is  to  be  informed.    When  the  boarders  come,  those  that 
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have  not  the  Breviary  to  say  ought  to  say  the  prayers  with  the  scholars, 
and  give  them  good  example  by  often  going  to  confession  and  com- 
munion. The  mental  prayer  may  he  omitted  the  play-days,  and  made 
an  hour  later  on  holidays  and  Sundays. 

"II.  The  teachers  are  to  show  all  exactness  and  regularity  in  their 
exercises ;  going  exactly  to  their  schools  at  the  same  moment,  and  also 
precisely  together  from  school ;  to  be  gentle  and  courteous  to  the 
scholars,  especially  when  they  propose  any  difficulties ;  but  they  are  to 
keep  always  their  distance,  never  showing  any  weakness,  lightness, 
passion,  scurrillity,  or  any  incivilty  that  the  scholars  may  take  notice 
of.  To  affect  gravity  before  them  more  than  if  the  teachers  were  apart, 
for  there  they  may  give  themselves  full  latitude ;  but  never  to  make 
them  their  comrades  by  familiarity  that  denotes  equality  and  makes 
fellows,  as  laughing,  chatting,  playing  together,  and  such  other 
familiarites  when  the  scholars  may  discover  in  the  masters  any  weak- 
ness or  diminish  their  esteem  for  them :  no  man  being  fitter  to  teach 
and  persuade  than  he  who  is  well  possessed  of  his  auditors'  esteem. 

"  III.  Those  that  preside  at  the  scholars'  duties  are  to  be  careful 
and  exact  therein  lest  the  scholars  should  lose  their  time.  If  any  of 
the  masters  be  obliged  to  absent  himself  when  his  turn  is  to  be  present, 
he  must  pay  some  other  teacher  to  supply  his  place,  for  no  teacher 
ought  to  pretend  to  be  exempt,  upon  the  account  of  having  much  to 
study,  from  what  is  common  to  ail  the  teachers,  whereas  there  is  none 
but  may  take  that  pretext ;  and  if  the  scholars  be  neglected  but  one 
hour  in  the  day  it  will  give  them  an  occasion  of  idleness  and  taking  of 
liberty. 

"  IV.  As  for  the  teachers  conversation  it  ought  to  be  very  fraternal 
and  lovely,  consulting  and  advising  one  another,  and  though  we  think 
fit  that  for  the  equality  of  the  pains  and  endeavours  of  the  teachers 
the  profit  also  ought  to  be  equally  participated,  yet  we  think  it  more 
expedient  that  the  younger  teachers  should  be  very  submissive  to  tho 
elder  ones,  especially  to  the  Prefect,  who  represents  our  person  there 
in  the  Curate's  absence ;  for  it  were  very  imprudent  that  every  teacher 
Bhould  be  master  over  everything,  and  no  order  or  subordination 
observed,  contrary  to  the  repeated  custom  in  all  Colleges  in  the  world 
where  there  are  several  degrees  of  dignity,  or,  at  least,  one  that  rules 
all  the  rest.  Neither  ought  the  Prefect  to  be  over  imperious  to  the 
teachers,  but  advise  fraternally  with  them,  and  strive  to  please  them, 
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as  far  as  reason  and  the  common  good  suffer  it.  To  be  impartial  in 
any  competition  or  difference  that  may  arise  among  the  teachers  them- 
selves, or  amongst  them  and  the  scholars,  and  to  accommodate  with- 
out noise  all  these  little  debates  with  prudence  and  justice,  striving 
always  publicly  to  turn  the  blame  on  the  scholars,  but  blaming  with 
authority,  and  advising  privately,  any  of  the  teachers  that  may  do 
amiss. 

Neither  ought  any  teacher  to  take  it  ill,  or  pretend,  or  give  out  that 
he  will  not  suffer  such  reprimands  upon  account  of  all  the  teachers 
being  equal  for  matter  of  gain,  for  that  is  another  matter.  Nay,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  but  there  may  be  some  teachers,  who  in  process  of 
time,  though  not  now,  that  may  deserve  not  only  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
mission, but  also  to  be  turned  out  for  litigious  humours,  cabals,  or 
extravagant  scandalous  ways,  which  may  bring  more  prejudice  to  the 
place  than  their  presence  can  bring  profit.  And  the  Prefect's  con- 
science, as  also  the  other  members,  who  tender  God's  service  and  the 
good  of  the  College,  are  responsible  before  God  for  such  disorders,  if 
they  strive  not  to  hinder  them  by  their  own  authority,  or  if  need  be, 
by  giving  us  timely  notice.  So  every  one  ought  to  be  watchful  on  all 
occasions  of  the  scholars,  servants,  and  household  affairs,  Ac.,  when 
they  see  anything  amiss,  or  that  may  be  reformed,  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  him,  whose  charge  it  is  to  look  after  it." 
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EIGHT  RHV.  PATRICK  KELLY,  D.D. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  171.) 

"This  letter  was  written  Feb.  22nd,  1822,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  translation  was  decreed  in  Rome ;  and  which  was  celebrated  after- 
wards as  the  anniversary  of  his  translation.  Dr.  Kelly  left  Norfolk 
June  14, 1822,  and  arrived  at  Holyhead  July  14th,  and  Dublin  July 
15th,  same  year.  The  priests  and  people  of  Waterford  received  him 
with  marked  demonstrations  of  respect.  Their  kindness  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  good  bishop's  mind,  who  resolved  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  devote  himself  from  that  day  without  reserve  to  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  good  of  his  people." 

Dr.  Kelly's  great  characteristic  was  earnestness.  His  motto  was 
that  of  the  Jesuits . — "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well." 
Hence,  we  find  that  he  always  did  his  work  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wyse, 
in  his  history  of  the  Catholic  Association,  tells  us  that  in  the  great  work 
of  drawing  up  the  Catholic  Census,  which  helped  so  much  to  forward 
the  Catholic  claim,  "  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  was  the  first  prelate  to  begin,  and  the  only 
one  I  believe  fully  to  complete,  his  portion  of  the  census." 

After  so  many  years  of  agitation— so  much  speech-making  by 
O'Connell  and  Shiel— so  many  public  letters  and  explanations  by  Dr. 
Doyle,  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  were  raised 
so  high  in  1825,  were  again  doomed  to  disappointment:,  after  the 
bitterly  hostile  declaration  made  by  the  Duke  of  York  that  year  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Then  it  was  that  the  distinguished  son  of  Ossory, 
by  his  vigour  and  determination,  raised  up  the  drooping  banner  of  Faith 
and  Fatherland,  and  by  his  successful  assault  on  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  enemies*  fortifications  rendered  the  success  of  1829  more  easy 
and  secure. 

The  Waterford  election  of  1826  was  indeed  a  most  remarkable  event, 
and  one  which  should  make  the  name  of  Dr.  Kelly  for  ever  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  His  opponents,  as  well  as  his  friends,  admit 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Beresfords  from  the  representation  of  Water- 
ford was  by  him  planned  and  carried  into  execution. 
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At  first,  indeed,  the  undertaking  appeared  to  be  somewhat  quixotic. 
The  Beresfords  had  for  more  than  seventy  years  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  representation  of  Waterford.  During  that 
time  they  were  in  a  great  degree  the  virtual  rulers  of  Ireland.  Honours, 
power,  and  patronage  were  everywhere  dispensed  by  them  with  a  lavish 
band,  in  order  to  uphold  their  influence  and  baleful  ascendancy. 

This  was  especially  true  of  Waterford,  the  chief  seat  of  the  family, 
and  the  great  stronghold  of  their  territorial  power.  How  then  coulci 
a  stranger  without  any  local  connections  -  a  man  unpractised  in  the 
ways  of  diplomacy — how  could  he  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Beres- 
fords from  the  representation  of  the  very  county  where  they  had  so 
long  reigned  supreme  ?  The  stoutest  hearts  quailed.  O'Connell  him- 
self (Mr.  Stuart's  counsel)  at  first  thought  the  thing  impossible.  "  He 
was  sad,  doubtful,  and  taciturn."  Even  the  clergy  were  timid,  and 
jor  a  long  time  distrustful  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle.  It 
poked,  indeed,  like  a  renewal  of  the  contest  between  David  and  Goliath. 
I.  Kings,  Chap.  XVII. 

"  Aud  there  went  out  a  man  base  born  (one  of  the  Undertakers),  from 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines  named  Goliath,  of  Geth,  whose  height  was 
six  cubits  and  a  span.  And  he  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  bead, 
and  he  was  clothed  with  a  great  coat  of  mail  with  scales,  and  the 
weight  of  his  coat  of  mail  was  five  thousand  sides  of  brass.  And  he 
had  greaves  of  brass  on  his  legs,  and  a  buckler  of  brass  covered  his 
shoulders.  And  the  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and 
the  head  of  his  spear  weighed  six  hundred  sides  of  iron  ;  and  bis 
armour-bearer  went  before  him.  And  standing  he  cried  out  to  the 
bands  of  Israel  and  said  to  them  :  Why  are  you  come  out  prepared  to 
fight  ?  Am  not  I  a  Philistine,  and  you  the  servants  of  Saul  ?"  .  .  . 
"  And  David  took  his  staff,  which  he  had  always  in  his  hands ;  and 
chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them  into  the 
shepherd's  scrip,  which  he.  had  with  him,  and  he  took  a  sling  in  his 
band,  and  went  forth  against  the  Philistine.  And  the  Philistine  came 
on  and  drew  nigh  against  David.  And  when  he  looked  and  beheld 
David,  he  despised  him.  And  the  Philistine  said:— Am  I  a  dog,  that 
thou  comest  to  me  with  a  staff  V  And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by 
•  his  gods." 

We  need  not  follow  up  the  parable  farther.  History  tells  us  how 
energetically  the  bravo  bishop  worked  to  expel  the  opponent  of  Catholic 
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Emancipation  from  the  representation  of  Waterford — how  he  travelled 
fifty  miles  out  of  his  road  on  one  day,  in  order  to  procure  the  title-deeds 
of  two  free-holders,  who  desired  to  register  the  following  morning  for 
the  liberal  interest,  and  whose  votes  would  otherwise  have  been  lost — 
how  he  infused  his  own  indomitable  spirit  into  all  ranks— how  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  triumph  of  the  good  clause  rapidly  spread  to  every 
part  of  the  county — how  the  election  was  from  the  first  conducted  with 
the  greatest  sobriety,  order  and  good  humour — and  how  it  eventually 
terminated  in  the  firBt  great  electoral  triumph  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  was  the  harbinger  of  the  still  more  glorious  triumph  of  1829. 

To  Dr.  Kelly,  therefore,  is  due  the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  contest  was  to  be  fought  and  won.  If  Emancipa- 
tion be  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  return  of  a  Catkolic 
M.P.,  it  was  in  Waterford  that  the  idea  was  first  started,  as  O'Connell 
was  there  formally  proposed  on  the  hustings,  and  his  return  for  some 
Irish  constituency  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  the  future.  By  the 
Waterford  election  the  Goliath  of  Ascendency  was  laid  low.  The  Clare 
election  deprived  him  for  ever  of  that  ponderous  sword  of  domination 
and  insolence  which  he  so  long  wielded  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying 
and  afflicting  the  people  of  God.  All  honour  then,  to  that  great  man 
who,  gifted  as  Wjse  says,  with  "  a  clear  understanding,  a  true  sense 
of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  a  strenuous  and 
determined  will  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  redress  them,  did 
not  for  an  instant  hesitate"  about  smiting  to  the  dust  the  hereditary 
foe  of  Ireland  and  of  her  holy  faith. 

With  reason  did  Shiel  declare  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
after  the  election,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  high  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, of  a  firm,  decided,  and  manly  character,  with  a  bold  and  in- 
flexible spirit,  and  something  of  a  republican  simplicity  of  mind." 

It  is  the  usual  fate  of  all  ardent,  earnest  natures  to  wear  themselves 
out  in  a  short  time,  Dr.  Kelly  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
hardships  of  his  voyages  across  the  Atlantic — the  privations  endured 
by  him  during  his  stay  in  America — the  worry  and  turmoil  of  the 
election-  and  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  episcopal  office  broke 
down,  alas  too  prematurely,  a  constitution  naturally  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. He  had,  however,  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  dream  of  his  life, 
Catholic  Emancipation,  passed  into  law  some  months  before  his  death. 
The  victory  was  complete,  and  our  warrior-bishop,  whilst  the  laurels 
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of  his  great  triumph  were  as  yet  fresh  and  green — whilst  Erin  was 
ringing  with  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  exultation — and  his  praise  was 
in  every  month— -died,  at  seven  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  October, 
1829,  of  inflamation  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  exposing  himself  to  cold, 
while  attending  an  office  and  funeral  on  the  Wednesday  week  previous. 
"  The  eye  of  God  hath  looked  upon  him  for  good,  and  hath  lifted  liim 
up  from  his  low  estate,  and  hath  exalted  his  head,  and  many  have 
wondered  at  him,  and  have  glorified  God." — Eccl.  chap,  xi.,  v.  13. 

Most  Eev.  Dr.  McCarthy  informs  us  that  our  illustrious  prelate  re- 
ceived the  rites  of  the  church  some  days  before  his  death,  with  edify- 
ing piety,  and  devoted  himself  afterwards  constantly  to  prayer,  retain- 
ing the  full  use  of  his  faculties  up  to  the  last  moment.  His  Month's 
Memory  Office,  which  was  held  on  the  10th  of  November,  was  attended 
by  eight  bishops,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  A 
beautiful  monument  of  Kilkenny  marble,  erected  within  the  Cathedral 
of  Waterford,  facing  the  altar,  contains  the  following  inscription  : — 

H.  S.  E. 

Rev.  mus    Patritius  Kelly,  Ecclesiaa  Waterford. 

et  Lismorenis  Episcopus, 

Quam  cum  per  8  circiter  annos 

integerrime  rexisset,  obiit  annum 

agens  52,  V1H.  Id.  Octobris,  MDCCCXXIX, 

Prsesul  antique  prorsus  fidei, 

amore  erga  patriam,  et  singulari  admodum 

religionis  studio  insignis, 

Illu8trissinio  Patri  ac  desideratissimo 

mcerens  posuit, 

Clerus  populusque  Waterfordiensis. 

E.  I.  P. 
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THE  BISHOPS  OF   OSSOKY   PROM   THE   ANGLO-NORMAN 
INVASION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


BY  MOST  REV.  DR.  MORAN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY. 


Reserving  for  another  time  the  earlier  history  of  the  See  of  Ossory, 
I  proceed  at  present  to  fulfil  the  promise  whioh  I  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diocesan  Archaological  Society  by  briefly  sketching  the 
Episcopal  Succession  in  this  See  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
down  to  onr  own  days. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Ossory  whom  we  meet  after  the  Anglo- 
Normans  landed  on  our  shores  is— 

i>onat  o'foqahty,  a.d.  1152-1175. 

The  name  of  this  Prelate  appears  on  the  list  of  the  Bishops  who 
took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Kells,  in  the  year  1152. 

The  Synod  of  Kells  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  many  national  Synods  of  the  Irish  Church  that  were 
held  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  convened  by  Cardinal  Paparo  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lismore,  invested  with  special  authority  as  Legates  of 
the  Holy  See.  Its  sessions  commenced  in  the  venerable  city  of  St. 
Columbkill,  on  Dominica  Laetare  (the  9th  of  March),  and  ended  on 
the  following  Friday.  Twenty-two  Bishops  and  five  Bishops  Elect, 
and  a  like  number  of  Abbots  took  part  in  its  deliberations,  whilst 
three  hundred  priests  and  several  princes  and  chieftains  enhanced  its 
solemnity  by  their  presence.  Some  disciplinary  laws  were  enacted  to 
correct  abuses,  and  to  promote  order  and  peace  in  the  Irish  Church  ; 
and,  what  added  not  a  little  to  the  importance  of  this  Synod,  the  four 
Archiepiscopal  Sees' were  definitely  fixed ;  the  respective  suffragans  were 
allotted  to  each  j  Armagh  was  declared  the  Primatial  See ;  and  for 
the  first  time  the  sacred  Pallium  was  solemnly  imposed  by  Cardinal 
Paparo  on  the  now  canonically  appointed  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam. 

All  the  ancient  documents  concur  in  assigning  to  OTogarty  a  place 
in  the  Synod  of  Kells,  but  they  are  not  agreed  in  according  to  him  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Ossory.  There  are  three  lists,  indeed,  of  considerable 
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authority,  which  expressly  style  him  "  Episcopus  Ossoriensis."  Thus 
Ware  in  "  Antiquitates  Hibernicae,  pag.  87,  gives  us  "  ex  antique* 
codice  manuscripto"  the  signature  "Domnaldus  O'Fogartaic,  Epis- 
copus Ossoriensis."  Dr.  O'Conor  citing  the  Book  of  Flannan  MacEogan, 
has  also  the  entry  "  Domnall  O'Fogartaigh,  Bishop  of  Ossory" ;  and 
Lynch  in  his  MS.  History  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  appeals  to  a  very  old 
manuscript  (verba  sunt  vetustissimi  codicis  calamo  exarati)  for  the 
signature  "  Donatus  O'Fogartaigh,  Episcopus  Ossoriensis." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accurate  historian,  Keating,  who  cites 
the  contemporary  Book  of  Clonenagh,  gives  the  signature  as  "  Domnall 
O'Fogartaigh,  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  title  of  Vicar -General  is  nothing  more  than  & 
rough  translation  of  the  old  Celtic  title  Comharba,  which  is  so  often 
used  in  our  Annals  to  designate  the  Abbots  and  Bishops  of  the  Irish 
Sees.  Were  this  the  case,  however,  we  would  rather  expect  O'Fogarty 
to  be  styled  ^Comharba  of  St.  Kieran,  than  Comharba  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  But  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  original  Irish  text  of 
K eating's  History  (of  which  two  valuable  copies  are  preserved  among 
the  St.  Isidore's  manuscripts),  in  which  we  find  the  title  given  in  full 
"Domnall  O'Foghartha,  Biocaire  Genearalta  Easbuig  Osraighe," 
that  is  "  Domnall  O'Fogarty,  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory." 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
record  from  the  Book  of  Clonenagh  that  twenty-two  was  the  number 
of  the  Bishops  present  at  the  Synod,  that  number  is  found  to  be  complete 
on  Heating's  list,  exclusive  of  our  Prelate.  However,  as  an  ordinary 
Vicar-General,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  have  no  place  in  that  national 
Synod,  and  hence  we  may  justly  conclude  that  his  position  must 
have  corresponded  in  some  way  to  that  of  an  Auxiliary  or  Coadjutor 
Bishop  at  the  present  day.  The  predecessor  (Lynch's  MS.  states 
that  this  predecessor's  name  was  Donaldus)  of  O'Fogarty,  would 
appear  to  have  governed  the  See  for  well  nigh  half  a  century,  and 
being  at  this  time  weighed  down  by  years  and  infirmities,  and  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  Synod,  his  Auxiliary  Bishop  was  there  to  represent 
the  See.  This,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  different  titles  assigned 
to  him.  The  Book  of  Clonenagh  would  accurately  register  his  own 
signature  as  it  was  attached  to  the  Acts  of  the  Synod ;  whilst  the  other 
historical  records  would  assign  to  him  the  title  by  which  he  was  popu- 
larly known.    We  have  instances  every  day  of  similar  confusion  in  the 
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matter  of  the  titles  of  our  present  bishops.  For  instance,  the  illus- 
trious Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Kiilaloe,  when  signing  his  name  to 
Synodical  or  other  public  acts,  gives,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
correct  signature,  and  yet  the  newspapers  will  seldom  omit  to  refer  to 
him  as  the  Bishop  of  Kiilaloe. 

The  death  of  Bishop  O'Fogarty  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  under  the  year  1178 :  "  Domnhall  O'Fogarty,  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  died."  The  same  entry  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
Ware,  in  his  History  of  the  Bishops  oi  Ossory,  refers  to  an  old  MS. 
for  the  following  additional  particulars :  "  Donald  O'Fogarty,  Bishop 
of  Ossory  and  Comharb  of  Kieran,  went  to  rest  in  the  peace  of  Christ, 
in  a  good  old  age,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1178,  at  Rathkiaran."  Rath- 
kiaran  is  situated  in  the  present  parish  of  Mooncoin,  and  it  is  a  tra- 
dition in  that  district  that  the  Bishop  was  interred  in  the  old  paro- 
chial church  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  The  site  of  this  church  was 
pretty  well  defined  by  the  Protestant  Parochial  Church  till  the  last 
few  years,  when,  there  being  no  Protestants  in  the  parish,  the  walls 
of  the  modern  structure  were  by  order  of  the  Protestant  Irish  Church 
Body  demolished,  and  the  materials  sold  to  a  road-contractor  for  a 
few  shillings.  There  are  in  the  parish  of  Mooncoin  several  names, 
such  as  Coill-an-Easpuic  (the  Bishop's  Wood),  and  Boher-an-Easpuic 
(the  Bishop's  Road),  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Bishop  of 
the  See  resided  there  in  former  times. 

Among  the  muniments  in  the  Ormonde  Castle  is  preserved  the 
original  charter  by  which  Richard  FitzOislebert,  better  known  by  his 
surname  of  Strongbow,  granted  to  Adam  de  Hereford  "  half  of  the 
town  of  Achebo  (Aghaboe)  and  the  half  cantred  of  land  in  Ossory,  in 
which  it  lay,  to  be  held  by  service  of  five  knights."  (Qilbert,  National 
MSS.  Ireland,  vol.  2nd,  pL  lxiii.)  When  Fitz»Gislebert  died  of  an  ulcer 
in  his  foot,  in  1176,  the  native  chroniclers  did  not  fail  to  regard  his 
death  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  for  having  desecrated  so  many 
shrines  and  sanctuaries  of  the  saints  of  Erin.  His  principality  in 
Leinster,  comprising  Ossory  and  the  three  counties  of  Wexford, 
Carlow,  and  Kildare,  became  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter, 
and  thus  passed  to  William  Earl  Marechal,  head  of  the  baronial 
family  which  held  the  hereditary  office  of  Marshal  to  the  King  of 
England.  This  nobleman  a  few  years  later  founded  at  Kilkenny  and 
richly  endowed  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  granting  it  to  the  Knights' 
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Hospitallers,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

felix  o'dullahy.    a.d.  1178-1202. 

Felix,  whose  Irish  family  name,  O'Dubhlain,  has  been  anglicized 
O'Dullany,  and  is  now  generally  written  Delany,  was  the  next  Bishop 
of  the  See.  He  was  a  Cistercian  Abbot,  and  was  famed  among  the 
religious  brethren  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1180,  aided 
by  Donagh  Mac  Gillapatrick,  Prince  of  Ossory,  he  erected  the  great 
Abbey  of  Jerpoint,  which,  for  its  fine  position  on  the  banks  of  "  the 
stubborn  Nore,"  its  noble  architecture,  and  its  extensive  possessions, 
was  reckoned  among  the  chief  Beligious  Establisnments  in  the 
Kingdom.  It  is  an  imposing  structure  even  in  its  ruins,  and  there 
are  few  excursions  that  will  so  well  repay  the  Christian  pilgrim  as  a 
visit  to  the  silent  cloister  and  ruined  aisles  of  Jerpoint. 

It  was  this  venerable  Bishop  who  fixed  the  Cathedral  of  Ossory  in 
Kilkenny.  For  a  considerable  time  the  church  of  St.  Canice  at  Aghaboe 
had  been  regarded  as  the  Cathedral  of  the  Diocese,  but  now  that  dis- 
trict had  become  the  battle-field  of  the  contending  armies  of  the  Irish 
Princes  and  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  was  exposed  to  constant  ravages. 
For  this  reason,  as  we  read  in  some  fragments  of  annals  preserved 
among  the  Usher  MSS.  in  T.C.D.  [MS.  E.  3  13.]  "  Felix  O'DuUaaus 
translated  the  See  from  Aghaboe  to  St.  Patrick's  Church  of  Donagh- 
more,  which  is  now  situated  in  the  old  town  of  Kilkenny."  The  words 
cited  from  an  ancient  catalogue  of  Bishops  of  Ossory,  by  Usher,  prove 
that  in  the  beginning  of  O'Dullany 's  Episcopate  the  Cathedral  Church 
was  at  Aghaboe.  "  Anno  Domini,  MCCII.  obiit  Keverendus  pater 
Felix  O'Dullane  episcopus  Ossoriensis,  cujus  ecclesia  Cathedralis  tunc 
erat  apud  Aghboe  in  superiori  Ossoria.  Britt.  Ecc.  prim.  pag.  957. 
St.  Patrick's,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honourable  distinction 
of  being  the  Cathedral  Church,  for  O'Dullany,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Church  of  St.  Canice,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Cathedral  which  he 
lived  to  complete  and  dedicate,  and  which,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by 
his  successors,  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  be  re- 
cognized as  the  Cathedral  of  Ossory.  In  the  oldest  Boman  Provinciale 
the  See  is  called  "  Kilcannich,  id  est,  Ossoriensis,"  whilst  in  other 
ancient  documents  it  is  styled  "  Ossoriensis,  alias  de  Came."  O'Dul- 
lany not  only  built  the  Cathedral,  but  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  which  rapidly  grew  up  around  the  church,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  became  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important 
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inland  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Lynch,  in  his  manuscript  history,  writes  : 
"totam  ditionem  tumultibos  et  bello  fervere  cernens,  majoris  quietis 
et  securitatis  captandae  studio,  Canicopolim  se  recepitet  fundamentum 
collocavit  tarn  templo  quam  oppido  extruendo." 

CDullany  had  no  rain  respect  for  persons  when  defending  the 
rights  and  guarding  the  property  of  the  See.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  Excommunication  against  Theobald  Fitzwalter 
Butler  (from  whom  sprung  the  Ormonde  and  other  branches  of  the 
Butler  family),  and  his  adherents,  for  having  seized  on  some  lauds 
belonging  to  the  Church.  It  was  only  during  the  episcopate  of 
(yDullany's  successor,  when  restitution  was  made  of  the  ill-gotten 
lands,  that  Theobald  was  absolved  from  the  censures  he  had  incurred. 
The  following  record,  addressed  by  this  nobleman  to  his  liegemen  of 
08sory,  has  been  preserved  by  Lynch  in  his  MS.  History  of  the  Irish 
Bishops :  "  Theobaldus  Walteri  Pincerna,  omnibus  hominibus  suis  per 
Oasoriam  salutem  in  Domino.  Sciatis  quod  cum  ego  et  mei  excom- 
municati  fuissemus  a  Baeta  Memoriae  Felice  Ossoriensi  Episcopo, 
propter  terras  quas  Ecclesiae  abstulimus,  quod  per  commonitionem 
gimul  et  comminationem  fratris  nostri  Hubertd  B.  memoriae  Archie- 
piscopi  Cantuariensis,  Ego  praedictus  Theobaldus  reddidi  venerabili 
patri  Hugoni,  Ossoriensi  Episcopo  successori  praedicti  Episcopi  terras 
et  ppssessiones  quas  ego  et  mei  illi  abstulimus/9 

Donagh  McGillapatrick,  who  proved  himself  a  great  benefactor 
of  the  Cistercians  in  Ossory,  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Jerpoint,  and  Bishop  Felix  O'Dullany  chose  the  same  church  for  his 
resting-place.  Some  portions  of  the  Bishop's  tomb,  at  the  north  side 
of  the  high  altar,  may  still  be  seen.  He  was  long  held  in  high  repute 
as  a  man  of  great  sanctity ;  several  miracles  were  said  to  be  performed 
at  his  tomb,  and  his  name  was  inserted  in  some  local  martyrologies. 

O'Dullany  is  referred  to  by  Manriquez,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  torn.  3,  pag.  69,  98,  and  393 ;  the  Bollandists, 
January,  torn.  2,  pag.  561 ;  and  Mansi  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Councils,  torn.  2,  pag.  737.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Letters  of 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1198,  at  the 
request  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ossory  and  Kildare,  sanctioned  "  confirmationem  electi  Episcopi 
Xjeghleinsis,  quam  in  absentia  Dublinensis    Metropolit©  impertitus 
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f  uerat  Archiepiscopus  Cassellensis  velut  Apostolic©  Sedis  Legatus." 
(Ex  Regesto,  au.  1,  ep.  366). 

The  Annals  of  Loch-C6  record  the  death  of  this  Bishop  under  the 
year  1202,  as  follows:  "Felix  O'Dubhlain,  bishop  of  Osraighe. 
mortuus  est." 

Dr.  Graves,  in  the  History,  etc.,  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  pag. 
30,  contends  that  it  is  to  the  Episcopate  of  the  nezt  Bishop  de  Rous 
the  translation  of  the  cathedral  from  Aghaboe  and  the  erection  of  Si 
Canice'8  should  be  referred.  This,  however,  is  a  gratuitous  statement, 
which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  ancient  authorities  already  cited, 
and  also  by  the  Clarendon  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory, 
which,  speaking  of  Bishop  de  Rous,  adds  that  though  he  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  newly-founded  Priory  of  Kells,  "  he  did  nothing  for  his 
See.  The  territory  around  Aghaboe,  even  at  this  early  period, 
appears  to  have  been  a  battlefield  between  the  contending  parties  of 
the  foreigners  themselves.  We  have  seen  that  a  grant  of  lands  at 
Aghaboe  was  made  to  Adam  de  Hereford.  Myler  Fitz-Henry, 
however,  advanced  a  claim  to  the  same  lands,  and,  as  was  usual  in 
those  times,  appealed  to  the  sword  to  assert  his  claim.  King  John, 
by  Royal  Letters  of  the  8th  of  March,  1201,  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  calm  these  contentions.  "  The  King  commands  his  Justiciary 
and  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland  (thus  runs  the  Royal  Patent)  that 
they  maintain,  protect,  and  defend  the  lands  of  Adam  de  Hereford  in 
Offaly  and  Ossory— to  wit,  the  cantred  of  Aghabo  (the  name  is  cor- 
ruptly written  Hatebo) :  that  they  permit  not  that  Adam,  his  brothers, 
or  tenants,  be  disturbed ;  but  that  they  cause  him  to  enjoy  those 
lands,  saving  the  right,  if  any,  of  Myler  Fitz-Henry ;  that  they 
provide  bounds  between  him  and  his  neighbours,  and  that  they 
maintain  him  in  peace  until  he  is  attached  before  the  King  touching 
the  appeal  between  him  and  Myler  Fitz-Henry."  (Calendar  cf  Docu- 
ment*) y  Ireland,  by  Sweetman,  vol.  i.,  n.  166).  But  if  the  northern 
parts  of  the  diocese  were  thus  disturbed,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
newly-founded  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Jerpoint  would  have  special  attrac- 
tions for  our  Bishop,  who  was  himself  a  Cistercian  Abbot,  and  the 
fact  of  such  an  Abbey  being  erected  there  and  endowed  through  the 
munificence  of  the  chieftains  of  Ossory  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
that  at  this  time  those  districts  of  Kilkenny  enjoyed  a  comparative 
peace. 
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HUGH   DE   BOU8,   A.D.    1202-1218. 

Hugh  de  Boos,  who  is  also  called  Rufus,  was  the  first  Anglo-Nor- 
man Bishop  of  Ossory.  He  was  a  Religious  of  the  Augustinian  Priory 
at  Bodwin  in  Cornwall,  and  was  cne  of  those  selected  to  proceed 
thence  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Priory  at  Kells  in  Ossory,  in  the 
year  1193.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  O'Dullany's  death,  Prior  of  this 
new  establishment,  and  as  Ware  writes :  "  was  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  clergy  elected  Bishop  in  1202,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  consecrated."  He  proved  himself  throughout  his  episcopate  a 
constant  benefactor  of  Kells,  ("  Qui  diversa  bona  in  dicto  monasterio 
perpetravit,  nihil  in  sede  episcopalL  Clarendon  MS.  in  British 
Museum),  and  of  his  order,  and  at  his  request  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Columba,  at  Inistioge,  was  restored,  and  was  handed  over  to  the 
Augustinian  Canons  by  Thomas  FitzAnthony,  in  the  year  1210.  De 
Sous  granted  the  See  lands  at  Aghaboe  to  William  Earl  Marechal, 
receiving  in  exchange  other  lands  "  in  locis  ei  utilibus  et  competenti- 
bus"  as  set  forth  in  the  deed  of  transfer.  To  the  same  Anglo-Nor- 
man Lord  of  Leinster,  he  made  a  considerable  grant  of  land  on  which 
the  Ormonde  Mansion  in  great  part  now  stands,  reserving  to  himself 
and  successors  the  annual  payment  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  The  Earl 
erected  a  noble  castle  there,  and  chartered  the  town,  granting  to  it 
several  important  privileges.  For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  city, 
the  Bishop  made  a  further  grant  to  him  of  the  land  lying  between 
CottrelTs  bridge,  over  the  Bregach,  now  Watergate  bridge,  and  St. 
Keneroch's  well,  now  called  St  Kieran's  well,  which  is  about  midway 
between  the  Bregach  and  the  castle.  For  this  concession  the  Earl 
bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  the  Bishop  four  ounces  of 
gold  annually. 

Among  the  patent  rolls  of  King  John  (an.  octavo)  AD.  1206, 
there  is  one  granting  protection  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  About 
the  year  1210,  Kilkenny  became  shire-ground,  and  sheriffs  and  other 
officials  were  appointed  after  the  manner  of  England. 

Before  the  close  of  his  Episcopate  the  Government  in  England 
ordered  the  Justiciary  for  Ireland  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
Irishman  to  cathedral  preferment  in  Ireland,  a  penal  edict  which,  a  few 
years  later,  was  annulled  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Honorius  the  Third. 

It  was  during  his  Episcopate  that  the  celebrated  Cistercian  Abbey 
"  De  valle  Salvatoris"  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  William 
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Earl  Marechal,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  In  ancient  records 
it  is  called  the  Abbey  of  Duiske  from  its  position  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Duiske  with  the  Barrow.  A  town  soon  grew  up  around  it  on. 
the  Abbey  lands,  which  was  called  Graigue-na-managh,  i.e.,  "  The 
Grange  of  the  Monks."  De  Rous  granted  to  this  Abbey  the  Tillage 
of  Stathmarkestdivan,  together  with  its  churches,  "  reserving  yearly 
to  the  mother  church  of  Ossory  twenty  shillings,  payable  at  two  terms 
in  lieu  of  all  services  and  exactions." 

Bishop  Hugh  died  in  1218,  and  was  buried  in  Kells,  a  high 
marble  monument  being  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  over  his 
remains. 

PETER  MALVBIBIBT,  A.D.    1218-1231. 

The  King,  by  Patent  of  the  8th  of  December,  1218,  notified  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  he  styles  the  Papal  Legate,  that  Odo, 

Dean  of  Ossory,  and  William,  Chancellor,  and  Master  G- ,  Envoys 

of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ossory,  had  brought  letters  announcing 
the  death  of  Hugh,  late  Bishop  of  that  See,  and  praying  that  a  license 
would  be  granted  to  the  Chapter  to  elect  a  successor,  and  further, 
that  the  said  envoys  would  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  such  election. 
The  King  having  granted  the  desired  licence,  they  had  chosen  Peter 
Malveisin  to  fill  the  vacant  See.  The  King  had  approved  of  .this 
election,  and  now  prays  the  Archbishop  "  to  do  what  belongs  to  him 
in  this  respect."  Letters  of  the  same  import  were  addressed  to  the 
Judiciary,  and  to  the  knights  and  tenants  of  the  See,  commanding 
them  to  give  possession  of  the  temporalities  to  the  Bishop-Elect :  and 
other  letters  were  sent  to  the  Chapter  of  Ossory  notifying  the  royal 
assent  to  the  election,  with  a  mandate  that  "  they  admit  Master 
Peter,  and  be  intentive  and  respondent  to  him  as  Bishop-elect " 

This  Bishop-elect,  whose  name  is  sometimes  written  Mauveisin, 
and  latinized  Mains  Yicinus,  stood  high  among  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobility.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Ossory,  and,  although  he  also  held  a 
prebend  in  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  not  in  Holy  Orders.  A  difficulty 
now  arose  regarding  his  ordination,  for  it  was  whispered  that  he  was 
of  illigitimate  birth,  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  Borne,  the  Holy 
See  refused  to  ratify  his  election,  or  recognise  it  as  canonical  and 
valid.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Honorius  the  Third,  the  21st 
of  May,  1219,  to  Pandulf,  Bishop-elect  of  Norwich,  Legate  of  the  Holy 
See,  "ut  e  Sede  Ossoriensi  expelleret  Petrum  Malvicinum,  Canoni- 
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cum  S.  Patritii  Dubiinensis,  primo  electum,  deinde  postulatum,  ac 
demum  intrusum,  quatenus  constaret  minime  canonicam  fuiase  ejus 
electionem."  Begest.  an,  3°  epist.  461.  Six  months  later  (19th 
November,  1219),  however,  a  dispensation  was  granted  in  regard  to 
his  birth,  permitting  him  to  be  promoted  to  Holv  Orders  and  to  hold 
Ecclesiastical  preferments ;  but  tie  proviso  is  added :  "  Hac  vice  tamen 
volumus  quod  abstineas  a  susceptioiie  regiminis  Ossoriensis  Ecclesiae, 
quae  destituta  Pastore  in  te  sua  vota  direxit  antequam  esses  nostrae 
dispositions  gratiam  consecutus."    (Reg.  ep.  507;. 

The  King,  finding  that  the  Pope  persisted  in  refusing  to  confirm 
the  appointment  of  Malveisin,  wrote  to  the  Justiciary  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1220,  cancelling  the  election  :  "  the  King  revokes  what  has 
been  done  in  the  election  as  of  no  effect,  and  commands  the  Justiciary 
to  take  into  the  king's  hands  the  See  of  Ossory,  and  deliver  the  cus- 
tody thereof  to  Thomas  FitzAdam  ;"  and  it  was  further  ordered  that 
Malveisin  would  surrender  to  the  Justiciary  all  the  proceeds  which  he 
had  hitherto  received,  and  a  royal  mandate  was  forwarded  to  the 
Chapter  to  elect  John  de  St  John  for  their  Bishop.  (Calendar,  vol.  i., 
pag.  146,  No.  965). 

For  another  year  the  See  appears  to  have  been  left  in  this  uncer- 
tain state.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  1221,  the  King,  by  letters 
addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Canice's,  presented 
Bartholomew  de  Camera  to  "  the  prebend  held  by  Alexander  Fisicus 
in  that  Church,  now  vacant,  and  which  belongs  to  the  King's  gift, 
owing  to  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Ossory :"  (Calendar  I.  pag.  159,  n/984) 
and  a  few  days  later  another  letter  was  despatched  substituting  Master 
Alexander  de  SuwelFs  appointment  instead  of  that  of  Bartholomew  de 
Camera. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1221  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
election  of  Malveisin  were  removed  by  the  Holy  See.  He  then  was 
recognized  as  Bishop  by  the  Crown,  and  continued  to  govern  the  See 
till  his  death  in  1231. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1222,  Pope  Honorius  the  Third,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  intimating  that  complaints  had 
been  made  by  the  King  to  the  effect  that  the  Archbishop,  notwith- 
standing an  appeal  to  Borne,  had  issued  "  sentence  of  interdict  against 
the  King* 8  subjects  and  lands  by  his  own  authority  against  the 
statutes  of  the  General  Council,  and  without  reasonable  cause."    The 
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Pope  adds  that  "  if  such  be  the  case"  the  Archbishop  shall  remove  the 
interdict  within  fifteen  days,  and  otherwise  the  Bishops  of  Kildare, 
Meath,  and  Ossory,  are  commissioned  to  decide  the  controversy  and 
to  cause  their  decree  to  be  observed  by  the  Pope's  authority.  This 
Papal  brief  was  duly  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  on  the 
30th  of  July.  The  King  on  his" part  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Meath, 
and  Ossory,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1222,  setting  forth  that  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Archbishop  regarded  the  new  town  of  Cashel  and  the 
interdict  which  had  been  published  by  the  Archbishop  against  the 
King's  tenants  and  land*  in  Munster,  Decies,  and  Desmond ;  and 
whilst  appointing  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  act  as  his  Proctor 
in  this  controversy  the  King  promises  to  accept  the  award  of  the  above 
Bishops,  and  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Some  other  royal  letters  are  preserved  connected  with  the  See 
during  this  episcopate.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1222,  the  King  writes 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  complaining  that 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  had  seized  on  the  lands  in  Kilfane  held  by 
Gilbert  de  Kentewell,  acting  on  the  report  that  the  said  Gilbert  was 
dead :  Gilbert,  however,  was  in  good  health  and  in  the  King's  service 
in  England,  and  the  King  commands  the  Justiciary  to  see  that  his 
lands  be  restored  to  him,  unless  they  had  been  seized  for  some  other 
just  cause.  On  July  the  8th,  1226,  the  King  again  gave  orders  from 
Westminster  that  the  assizes  concerning  the  lands  and  fees  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ferns,  Ossory,  Kildare,  and  Leighlin,  should  be  taken  in  the 
same  form  and  place  and  before  the  same  judges,  as  had  been  done 
"  from  the  time  when  King  John  established  English  laws  and  customs 
in  Ireland."  In  the  following  year,  by  letter  of  May  the  21st,  a  royal 
grant  was  forwarded  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  that  "  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  of  the  clergy"  free  power  might  be  given  to  the 
proper  parties  to  elect,  instead  of  the  King,  to  all  vacant  Sees,  except 
Kildare,  Ossory,  Leighlin,  Ferns,  Meath,  Emly,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Waterford,  and  Lismore.  In  the  year  1229,  on  the  25th  June,  it 
was  intimated  to  the  Justiciary  that  the  King  had  written  among 
others  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  collect  the  sixteenths  from  eccle- 
siastical benefices  which  had  been  promised,  and  to  deliver  the  same 
into  the  royal  treasury.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  1231,  after  the  death 
of  the  Bishop,  the  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
granted  license  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ossory  to  elect  a  successor, 
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"provided  they  attest  by  letters  patent  that  no  prejudice  to  the  King 
shall  thence  arise,"  but  that  on  future  occasions  they  shall  be  bound 
to  come  to  the  King  in  England  to  demand  such  license.  Before  this 
letter  was  received  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  sent  their  represen- 
tatives to  the  Court,  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  1231,  license  was 
issued  "  to  the  Chapter  of  Oasory  to  elect  a  Bishop  in  their  Church, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Peter,  late  Bishop."  (Calendar,  L,  page  278). 
But  few  other  particulars  are  preserved  relating  to  Bishop 
Malveisin.  He  purchased  the  wood  of  Aghlony,  near  Clonmore,  and 
the  adjoining  farm,  and  presented  them  to  the  See.  In  the  Ormonde 
MSS.  there  is  preserved  an  original  letter  of  the  Bishop  to  Theobald 
Walter,  the  younger,  first  chief  Butler  of  Ireland,  enjoining  him  under 
pain  of  excommunication  to  pay  "in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Canice,"  a  sam  of  128  marks,  for  certain  reasons  therein  set  forth. 
(Gfraves,  History  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  page  82),  In  the  year  1225, 
he  was  witness  to  the  grant  made  by  William  Marechal,  junior,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  confirming  to  the  Abbey  of  Duiske  all  that  the  former 
Earl,  his  father,  had  given.  Bishop  Malveisin  himself  confirmed  to  the 
same  Abbey,  the  Church  of  Tullachany  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the 
tithes  of  his  own  Grange,  reserving  a  Mark  yearly  to  the  Church  of 
Kilkenny  ;  these  tithes  however  were  not  to  be  paid  till  after  the  death 
of  Odo,  Dean  of  Kilkenny.  This  concession  was  originally  made  by 
Deed,  by  his  predecessor,  Hugh  de  Rous,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Abbot  and  Community  of  Duiske  on  the 
other,  but  was  renewed  for  them  by  Malveisin,  who  also  granted  to 
them  the  Chapel  of  Athermolt  and  sundry  other  endowments. 

WALTER   DE   BRACK  LET.      A.D.    1232-1243. 

Ware  and  Harris  assign  to  William  de  Kilkenny  a  place  among 
the  Bishops  of  Ossory  from  1229  to  1232.  The  Close  and  Patent 
Bolls  of  Henry  the  Third,  however,  attest  that  it  was  not  till  the  month 
of  March,  1631,  that  the  license  was  granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to'elect  a  Bishop ;  and  we  have  further  a  Patent  of  June  25th,  the 
same  year,  by  which  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  "  to  che  election 
made  of.  Master  William  of  Kilkenny,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Church 
of  Kilkenny,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,"  with  mandate  to  Luke,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  to  confirm  his  election.  On  the  same  day  the  Prior 
of  Inistioge,  and  William  le  Grant  were  appointed  by  the  King  to  hold 
during  royal  pleasure  "  the  custody  of  the  vacant  See  of  Ossory,"  and 
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the  usual  instructions  were  forwarded  to  the  knights  and  tenants  of 
the  See  "  to  be  intentive  and  respondent  to  Master  William,  of  Kil- 
kenny, when  his  election  shall  have  been  confirmed  bj  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin/9  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  obedient  to  the  above  custo- 
dians of  the  See.     (Calendar,  I.  pag.  282).     William  of  Kilkenny,  how- 
ever, seems  never  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  never 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  Ossory.    On  the  8th 
of  May,  1532,  the  King,  by  letter,  again  grants  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  oi  Ossory,  at  the  instance  of  his  clerk,  Walter  de  Brackley, 
their  brother  Canon,  "  license  to  elect  a  Bishop  on  the  resignation  of 
Master  William  of  Kilkenny."     The  King  further  "  prays  that  they 
elect  a  Pastor  useful  to  the  King  and  the  Church,  and  devoted  to  the 
King  and  to  Ireland."     (Ibid,  pag.  288).    It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
William  is  not  called  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  the  royal  letterB,  a  clear 
proof  that  he  had  not  been  consecrated  to  the  See.      A  little  later, 
when  the  newly-consecrated  Bishop,  Walter  de  Brackley,  was  about 
to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  a  mandate  was  sent 
to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  "  to  give  to  Walter,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  such 
seisin  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  See  as  Peter  hie  predecessor 
had  at  his  death.9'     (Ibid,  pag.  322).     The  name  of   William  de  Kil- 
kenny frequently  appears  in  the  subsequent  Rolls.    In  December, 
1250,  we  find  him  as  Clerk  and  Canon  of  St.  Canice's  deputed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  obtain  license  from  the  King  for  the  election  of 
a  Bishop  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  de  Turville.     In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  and  as   such  witnessed   at 
Windsor  in  1251  various  Irish  grants  made  by  the  King  to  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  and  other  Anglo-Norman  noblemen,  and  a  little  later  he 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ely.     In  all  these  documents  he  is  without 
further  title  designated  William  of  Kilkenny.     For  these  reasons  I 
feel  constrained  to  remove  the  name  of  this  dignitary  from  the  place 
hitherto  assigned  to  him  in  the  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  1232,  the  Congd  d'elire  was 
granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ossory  to  proceed  to  elect  a  Bishop 
for  the  vacant  See.  A  letter  of  the  King  to  Luke,  Archbishop  o 
Dul.lin,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1232,  conveyed  the  royal  assent  to  the 
election  of  Walter  de  Brackley  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,  with  a  mandate  to 
the  Archbishop  "  to  do  what  is  his  in  this  matter."  (Ibid,  pag  290.) 
Another  royal  letter  was  addressed  on  the  following  day  to  t  e  Bishop- 
elect,  "  discharging  him  "  from  all  accounts  and  from  all  the  tram- 
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m<*ls  of  the  court"  for  the  time  that  he  was  on  the  King's  service. 

Walter  de  Brackley  was  Clerk  of  the  Chamber  to  the  King,  and 
stood  high  in  the  Royal  favour.  In  January,  1227,  the  King  endea- 
voured to  ensure  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Meath,  and  when  he  was 
baffled  in  this  attempt,  granted  to  him  the  custody  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  See,  and  subsequently  entrusted  to  him  some  negotiations 
of  special  trust  and  confidence.  Only  a  few  days  [before  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  his  election  in  the  See  of  Ossory  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  envoys  of  the  King  to  arrange  with  Richard,  Earl  Marshal, 
the  dower  to  be  allotted  in  Ireland  to  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
the  King's  sister. 

There  are  several  royal  letters  referring  to  this  Bishop.  On 
March  24th,  1283,  the  King's  protection  was  granted  him,  and  soon 
after  a  like  protection  for  two  years  was  granted  to  his  brothers 
Robert  Fitz  Alured  and  Jordan  Fitz  Alured.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
the  same*  year,  a  mandate  was  issued  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ireland  to 
permit  "  Walter,  Bishop-elect  of  Ossory,"  to  have  the  free  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  See  from  the  time  that  the  custody  of  the  See  had  been  granted 
him.  On  the  1 5th  of  July,  1233,  another  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Treasurer  directing  him  to  take  counsel  with  "Walter,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,"  regarding  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  building  of  the 
bridge  of  Athlone,  and  other  matters  of  the  King's  interest.  In 
August,  1235,  the  King  wrote  to  our  Bishop  and  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  the  Bishops  of  Ferns  and  Meath,  thanking  them  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered  to  the  State,  and  for  remaining  faithful 
to  the  Crown  whilst  so  many  others  had  swerved  from  fealty. 

For  several  years  a  troublesome  law-suit  was  carried  on  by 
Gilbert  Earl  Marechal  against  our  Bishop,  relating  to  the  manor  of 
Dervagh  (Durrow).  The  first  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Earl 
in  1234,  but  the  royal  favour  seems  for  a  time  to  have  protected  the 
Bishop  in  this  suit.  The  law-suit,  however,  was  renewed,  and  a  let- 
ter of  the  King  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1238,  gives  some  important  details.  Gilbert,  it  says,  having  impleaded 
the  Bishop  in  the  King's  Court  at  Dublin,  "  touching  the  Bishop's 
manor  at  Dervagh,  the  Bishop  took  exception  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  answer,  because  William  Marechal,  late  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Gilbert's 
father,  gave  by  his  charter,  now  produced,  to  Hugh,  formerly  Bishop 
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of  Ossory,  a  release  of  all  plaints  touching  lands  and  tenements 
This  charter  was  not  denied  in  the  court;  neverthless  the  King's 
Justices  proceeded  in  the  plea.    The  King  thereupon  commanded  that 
the  Justiciary  should  not  allow  the  Bishop  to  be  injured  in  the  King's 
Court,  and  that  the  plaint  should  not  proceed.     The  King,  however, 
having  learnt  from  the   Earl  that  the  Bishop  did  not  produce   the 
charter  in  court,  commands  the  Justiciary  to  grant  oyer  of  the  charter 
if  produced,  and  according  to  its  tenor  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  Ireland :  otherwise  the  Justiciary 
shall  cause  the  plaint  to  proceed  according  to  the  tenor  of  tbe  King's 
writ  therein.,,     (Calendar,  page  364).)     This  controversy  seems  to 
have  been  settled  during  the  episcopate  of  de  Brackley's  successor, 
who  purchased  the  manor  from  the  Earl  Marechal,  and  erected  on  it 
an  episcopal  palace. 

In  the  year  1237,  our  Bishop  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Peterborough,  in  England,  on  which  occasion  he 
granted  there  an  Indulgence  of  ten  days.  He  likewise  was  reckoned 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  granted  to  those  who  would  visit  it  a  special  Indulgence 
of  fourteen  days.  He  appears  to  have  lived  for  the  most  part  far 
away  from  his  See.  There  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth 
addressed  to  him  on  the  18th  of  May,  1241,  reminding  him  of  the 
duty  of  residence,  and  admonishing  him  to  return  to  his  See  without 
further  delay.     Eegest.  an.  xiv.  15.  Calend.  Jun. 

Ware  places  the  death  of  the  Bishop  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1243.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
some  months  sooner,  for  there  is  a  letter  of  the  King  addressed  to 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1243,  with  mandate  that  as  "  Walter,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  dead,"  he 
would  take  into  the  King's  hands,  and  cause  to  be  safely  kept,  ail  the 
property  of  the  See. 

GEOFFREY  DE   TUBVILLE.      A.D.    1244-1250. 

The  formal  license  to  elect  a  Bishop  for  the  vacant  See  was  granted 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1244.  The  deceased  Bishop  had  been  a  Canon 
of  St.  Canice's  before  his  election  to  the  See,  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  had  retained  the  prebend  during  his  Episcopate,  for  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1244,  a  royal  grant  was  issued  conferring  on  William  de  Burgh 
that  prebend  "  vacant  by  the  death  of  Walter,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
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which  is  of  the  King's  gift,  owing  to  the  vacancy  in  that  See."  On 
June  the  10th,  the  same  year,  de  Turville  witnessed  some  grants  made 
by  the  King,  and  is  styled,  "  Walter,  Elect  of  Ossory."  A  few  days 
later  (13th  June)  a  letter  from  the  King  notified  to  the  Justiciary 
of  Ireland  the  royal  assent  to  the  "  election  of  Geoffrey  de  Turville,  late 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory."  The  letter  adds: 
"  Although  Luke,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  it  is  said, 
imminent  peril  to  the  Church  of  Ossory,  has  confirmed  the  Archdeacon 
before  he  was  presented  to  the  King,  and  before  his  election  received 
the  royal  assent,  as  is  the  custom  in  Ireland  and  England,  the  King 
commands  the  Justiciary  to  give  seisin  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  the  lands 
of  the  See,  having  first  received  letters  from  the  Archbishop,  Ac,  and 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ossory,  that  no  prejudice  shall  be 
caused  to  the  King  by  this  confirmation,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  precedent."     (Calendar  I.,  pag.402.) 

It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  October,  1244,  that  the  royal  Letters 
were  despatched  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  to  give  the  Bishop-elect 
possession  of  the  See  and  its  temporalities.  De, Turville,  however, 
continued  to  act  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  King  in  Ireland,  an  office 
which  was  also  held  by  his  immediate  successor  in  the  See.  In  some 
of  the  royal  letters  connected  with  this  office  whilst  it  was  held  by 
de  Turville  matters  are  introduced  which  are  not  without  some  in- 
terest. At  one  time  we  have  an  order  forwarded  to  him  for  two  pieces 
of  cloth  del  Areste  to  make  two  copes  to  be  placed  in  the  King's  two 
chapels  in  Ireland.  At  another  time  (November  13th,  1245,)  there  is 
a  mandate  to  the  Keeper  of  the  mint  to  give  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
"  a  silver  chalice  of  the  weight  of  15  or  16  shillings"  in  exchange  for 
the  chalice  which  the  Bishop  had  given  to  the  King  for  the  castle  of 
Gaimok.  On  the  same  day  an  order  was  issued  to  the  bailiffs  of 
Bristol  to  have  a  ship  in  readiness  for  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Treasurer 
of  Ireland,  for  his  passage  to  Ireland.  On  August  the  4th,  1246, 
there  is  a  mandate  to  the  Justiciary  and  to  "  Geoff ry,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  Treasurer  of  Ireland,"  to  pay  out  of  the  treasure  in  Ireland, 
to  the  messenger  of  the  Abbot  of  Re,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  60  marks 
in  compensation  for  the  damage  which  the  Abbey  sustained  when  the 
King's  troops  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Re,  on  the  occasion  that 
the  King  was  passing  by  it  on  his  way  to  Gascony. 

De  Turville,  before  his  appointment  to  the  See,  discharged  for  a 
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time  the  duties  of  Deputy  Chancellor,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  the  King  to  the  important  office  of  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  After 
his  consecration  he  availed  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  Crown  to 
obtain  several  favours  for  his  people.  In  1245  a  grant  was  made  to 
him  of  a  yearly  fair  in  his  manor  of  Kilkenny,  to  last  for  eight ^days, 
commencing  on  the  day  after  the  octave  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  A  weekly  market  on  Wednesday  was  also  granted  to  Kil- 
kenny, and  at  his  request  several  concessions  were  made  for  fairs  and 
markets  at  Aghaboe,  Durrow,  Tescoffin,  and  Clonmore. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1246,  the  King  addressed  to  him  a  re- 
markable letter,  thanking  him  for  his  indefatigable  labours  in  at- 
tending to  the  King's  business.  The  King,  it  is  added,  "well  re- 
membdrs  the  immense  labour,  the  no  small  odium,  and  the  contu- 
mely which  the  Bishop  had  endured :  and  as  to  what  he  had  advised 
that  the  King  should  order  William  de  Chaeney,  Seneschal  of  Leinster, 
to  suspend  for  the  present  the  use  and  sealing  of  writs  of  course  and 
the  taking  of  assizes,  the  King  has  ordered  this  to  be  done :  and  as 
the  Bishop  has  notified  that  there  is  in  Leinster  a  larger  supply  of 
wine  and  corn  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  the  King  has  written  to  the 
Seneschal  to  send  him  300  hogsheads  of  wine  and  a  similar  supply  of 
corn,  and  the  Bishop  receives  an  order  to  cause  ten  ships  to  be  seized 
to  convey  the  said  wine  and  corn  to  the  King  in  Wales  by  the  en- 
suing feast  of  Pentecost."  The  Bishop  had  petitioned  for  the  custody 
of  the  manor  of  Aghaboe,  which  the  late  Earl  Marshall  had  held  from 
his  predecessors.  The  King  declares  that  he  would  willingly  grant 
this  petition,  "but  to  do  so  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  King,  because 
it  would  form  a  precedent,  and  other  persons  as  well  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England  as  of  the  land  of  Ireland  would  petition  for  similar 
custodies." 

We  have  seen  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
the  preceding  Bishop  before  the  election  and  final  appointment  of  de 
Turville.  A  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1244,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  throws  some  light  upon 
the  cause  of  this  delay.  It  sets  forth  that  grave  dissensions  had 
arisen  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  Bishop  to 
fill  the  vacant  See,  and  it  enjoins  on  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
"quatenusillisad  quos  Episcopi  spectat  electio,  auctoritate  nostra 
expresse  praecipias  ut  duos  ex  ipsis  cum  pleno  mandato  providendi 
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eideni  Ecclesiae  de  consilio  nostro  ad  nostram  non  different  praesen- 
tiam  destinare."  It  had  been  further  reported  to  the  Holy  See  that 
an  Ecclesiastic  had  already  been  formally  proposed  for  the  See  of 
Ossory.  Should  this  be  the  case  the  Pope  directs  that  the  individual 
so  proposed  shall  be  commanded  to  present  himself  without  delay  in 
person  at  the  Roman  Court. 

Two  Briefs  of  the  same  Pope  were  despatched  from  Lyons  to 
Ireland  on  the  24th  September,  1250.  One  was  addressed  to  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops.  The  King  of  England,  it  said,  had  for- 
warded complaints  to  the  Pontiff  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  by  which  they  and  their  Chapters  had  re- 
solved to  exclude  Englishmen  from  the  Irish  Benefices.  Such  an 
ordinance  the  Pope  declares  to  be  unjust,  and  he  directs  that  it  be 
annulled  within  a  month  from  the  receipt  of  this  Letter.  The  second 
Brief  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  empowered  them,  should  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
fail  to  cancel  the  said  ordinance  within  the  prescribed  time,  to  declare 
by  Apostolic  authority  after  the  lapse  of  that  period,  such  oidinance 
to  be  null  and  void  :  "  vos  extunc  auctoritate  nostra  idem  statutum 
dennncietis  irritum  et  ,inane#  (Liber  Munerum,  vol.  1,  part  4,  pag. 
55-56.). 

Other  Letters  of  the  same  Pontiff  were  addressed  to  de  Turville, 
removing  individuals  of  illegitimate  birth  from  Benefices  to  which 
which  they  had  been  unduly  promoted  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  and 
commanding  others  to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  which  they  were  in  duty 
bound  towards  the  said  Bishop. 

The  Archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  preserve  among 
their  most  valuable  deeds  and  charters  the  original  grant  made  by 
Bishop  Geoffrey  about  the  year  1241  to  the  Friars  Preachers  of  the 
Black  Abbey,  of  a  supply  of  water  from  St.  Canice's  well  for  the  use 
of  the  religious  of  the  monastery.  The  stipulation  is  added  that  the 
circumference  of  the  water-pipe  at  the  well  should  not  be  larger  than 
that  of  the  Bishop's  ring,  and  at  the  end,  where  it  enters  the  monas- 
tery, it  snould  be  only  of  such  a  size  that  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  man's 
little  finger.  A  fac  simile  of  this  interesting  concession  has  been 
printed  by  Gilbert  in  the  Irish  National  MSS.  series,  vol.  2,  n.  lxxii. 
It  still  retains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bishop's  seal.  On 
the  obverse  is  partly  visible  the  figure  of  a  prelate  robed  and  holding 
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a  crozier  in  his  left  hand  ;  and  on  the  reverse  is  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  child,  with  an  ecclesiastic  kneeling  before  them  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  A  ring  of  copper  is  attached  to  the  seal  to  mark  the  size  of 
the  Bishop's  ring.     This  interesting  record  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  praesens  scriptum  visuris  vel  audi- 
turis,  Galfridus  Dei  gratia  Ossoriensis  Episcopus  aeternam  in  Domino 
sal  u  tern. 

Noveritis  nos  de  consensu  et  assensu  Decani  et  capituli  Ecclesiae 
nostrae  Sancti  Kanici  de  Kjlkenni  caritative  concessisse  et  hoc 
praesenti  scrip  to  confirmasse  Fratribus  Praedicatoribas  in  villa 
Kylkenni  commorantibus  conduct  urn  aquae  de  fonte  nostro  qui 
vocatur  fons  Sancti  Kannici,  ita  quod  canalis  eorum  ubi  suscipit 
aquam  de  fonte  sit  de  rotunditate  et  largitate  annuli  nostri  cujus 
exemplar  reservatur  in  Thesauraria  nostra  praedictae  ecclesiae,  et  iu 
fine  ubi  aqua  exibit  in  domo  dictorum  fratrum  possit  extremitate 
minoris  digiti  hominis  obturari.  Concessimus  etiam  eisdem  fratribus 
liberam  potestatem  praeparandi  fontem  praedictum  meliori  modo  quo 
potuerint  ad  praedictum  conduct  um  suum  faciendum,  ita  tamen  quod 
per  ipsos  aqua  non  impediatur  ad  molendinum  (usque)  decurrens  nisi 
quantum  caput  praedictae  canalis  recipit  eisdem  a  nobis  concessae 
secundum  formam  praedictam.  Et  ut  haec  nostra  concessio  et  donatio 
pcrpetuae  firmitatis  robur  obtineat  praesenti  scripto  Sigillum  nostrum 
una  cum  sigillo  capituli  nostri  memorati  apponi  fccimus,  His  testibus 
Henrico  de  Penroche  tunc  decano  cathedrali,  magistro  Galf  rido  de  Sancto 
Leodegario  thesaurario  nostrae  Ecclesiae  praedictae  et  officiali,  ma- 
gistro Waitero  de  Wasofordia,  Johanne  Duffo  canonicis  Ecclesiae 
praedictae,  Kogero  Beugant  eorum  concauonico,  Nicholao  de  Wych 
clerico  nostro  et  multis  aliis." 

Two  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  this  deed  were  subsequently 
Bishops  of  the  See. 

Ware  writes  that  De  Turville  died  in  London  about  the  feast  of 
All  Saints,  1250,  and  was  buried  in  the  Inner-Temple  Church,  to  which 
he  had  granted  an  Indulgence  of  thirty-five  days.  His  death,  however, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  18th  of  October,  1250,  as  on  that  day 
a  mandate  was  issued  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  to  the  effect  that 
"  having  received  from  the  executors  of  Geoffrey,  late  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  security  that  out  of  the  first  chattels  of  the  deceased  they 
shall  satisfy  debts  due  to  the  King  and  moneys  of  the  Crusaders,   if 
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the  Bishop  received  any  during  his  life,  the  Justiciary  shall  cause  the 
executors  to  have  free  administration  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
deceased."    (Calendar  I,  pag.  460.)    Six  months  later  another  mandate 

was  sent  to  the  Justiciary  permitting  "  the  Prior  of  Conall  and  the 
other  executors"  of  the  deceased  Bishop  to  have  administration  of  his 
property. 

HUGH   DE   MAPILTOtf.      A.D.    1251-1258. 

Hugh  de  Mapilton  was  Archdeacon  of  Glendaloch,  and  for  that 
reason  is  sometimes  styled  Hugh  of  Glendalogn.  Before  his  elevation 
to  the  See  he  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  and  discharged  many  impor- 
tant trusts.  Soon  after  his  promotion  to  Ossory  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  till  his  death.  In  consideration  of  his  faithful  discharge  [of 
these  onerous  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  he  received  from  the 
King  a  gift  of  the  manor  of  Obruy  in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin. 

The  license  to  elect  a  Bishop  for  the  vacant  See  was  granted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ossory  on  the  12th  of  December,  1250.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  17th  of  April  following  that  the  Royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  election  of  Hugh  de  Mapilton,  with  mandate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  proceed  to  his  consecration.  On  the  15th 
of  May,  1551,  other  royal  letters  were  issued,  granting  "  protection 
for  three  years  from  Michaelmas  for  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Ossory." 
(Calendar  I.,  pag.  406). 

This  Bishop  has  been  reckoned  among  the  most  munificent 
benefactors  of  the  See  of  Ossory.  He  erected  an  Episcopal  mansion 
at  Aghour  (Freshford),  which  he  adorned  in  princely  style,  the  fish- 
ponds, which  were  formed  in  the  grounds,  being  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  old  chronicler.  He  also  undertook,  at  considerable  expense,  to 
rebuild  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
this  great  work.  He,  moreover,  established  and  endowed  two  Prebends 
in  the  Cathedral  Church.  Lynch  adds  that  these  were  the  first 
Prebends  instituted  there  for  Cathedral  service. 

We  learn  from  the  royal  letters  that  the  King  at  this  time 
received  from  the  Pope  a  grant,  in  aid  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  a  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  profits  in  Ireland,  with  various  other  Church  revenues, 
to  date  from  the  day  when  the  King  assumed  the  Cross  the  badge  of 
the  Crusaders.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Meath,  Ossory,  and  Kildarc,  and  their  officials,  acting  on  letters  which 
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they  bad  received  from  the  Pope,  impeded,  it  is  said,  the  collection  of 
these  revenues  "  to  the  disparagement  of  the  kingly  dignity."  This 
the  King  now  informs  them  was  quite  contrary  to  the  Pope's  intent, 
and  he  commands  them  to  aid  the  royal  collectors,  "  otherwise  they 
will  incur  the  displeasure  as  well  of  the  Pope  as  of  the  King,  with  the 
loss  of  their  temporalities."     (Calendar  II.,  pag.  37).' 

The  last  letter  addressed  by  the  Crown  to  the  Bishop  bears  date 
the  22nd  of  October,  1258.  It  deputes  him  and  the  Justiciary  of 
Ireland  to  receive  the  oath  of  fealty  of  Simon  of  Kilkenny,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Kildare,  and  to  restore  the  temporalities  to  him  when 
confirmed.  This  letter  serves  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  death. 
Ware,  who  conjecturally  marks  his  death  in  1256,  adds  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  own  Cathedral,  near  S.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  that  a 
monument  was  there  erected  to  him,  adorned  with  his  statue  of 
exquisite  workmanship. 

HUGH,  O.S.D.,  a.d.  1258-1260. 

Ware  attests  that  in  the  Archives  of  the  Church  of  Ossory  a 
Dominican  friar,  named  Hugh,  is  given  as  Successor  of  de  Mapilton. 
In  1225,  the  Dominican  Order  had  been  introduced  into  Kilkenny, 
and  their  beautiful  church  at  the  Black  Abbey  had  been  erected 
through  the  munificence  of  William  Earl  Marechal,  junior.  The 
Bishop  proved  himself  a  patron  and  benefactor  of  his  Religious 
Brethren.  He  released  to  them  a  head  rent  paid  from  two  holdings 
in  their  possession  in  Friars' -street,  near  the  Black  Abbey.  He  also 
granted  to  them  the  custody  of  St.  Canice's  Holy  Well,  which  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  by  the  citizens.  Lynch  writes  that 
"  multa  sui  ordinis  fratribu*  Kilkenni»  contulit,"  and  adds,  regarding 
St.  Canice's  well,  that  many  persons  in  his  day  continued  to  visit  it 
through  piety  or  in  search  of  health.  He  further  attests  that  many 
miraculous  cures  were  every  day  effected  by  using  this  water  and 
invoking  St.  Canice's  aid,  and,  in  particular,  he  mentions  the  following 
instance  of  the  Saint's  protection :  A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  had,  on  a  festival  day,  decked  herself  in  her  richest 
attire,  but  in  the  proximity  of  the  holy  well  was  assaulted  by  a 
wretched  woman  who  sought  to  strangle  her,  that  thus  she  might 
seize  on  her  precious  ornaments  with  impunity.  The  Saint,  however 
appearing  to  the  assassin  at  the  moment  of  the  assault,  put  the  wicked 
woman  to  flight. 
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Bishop  Hugh  died  in  the  year  1260,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Episcopate,  and  was  buried  in  the  Black  Abbey  Church,  near  the 
High  Altar. 

GEOFFREY  ST.  LEGEE.   A.D.  1260-1287. 

This  Prelate  was  descended  from  a  noble  Anglo-Norman  family, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  See  held  the  office  of  Trea- 
surer of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral.  The  royal  assent  to  his  election  as 
Bisnop  of  Ossory  was  given  on  the  29th  of  June,  1260.  On  the  7th  of 
July  following  the  King  commissioned  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  to 
receive  the  fealty  of  the  Bishop-elect  and  to  restore  to  him  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  See.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  however,  was  absent 
in  Borne,  and,  there  being  some  delay  in  the  consecration  of  our 
Prelate,  another  writ  giving  possession  of  the  temporalities  was  issued 
on  the  30th  of  August.  It  must  have  been  no  sinecure  in  those 
troubled  times  to  guard  these  temporalities  of  the  See.  When  a  few 
years  later  the  King's  escheator  in  Ireland  presented  his  accounts  for 
settlement  there  was  an  item  of  £20  10s.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days, 
which  he  had  "  paid  for  the  expenses  of  horse-soldiers  who  guarded 
the  bishoprics  of  Kildare,  Connor,  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Tuam  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  Sees."     (Calendar  II.  130.) 

One  of  the  chief  works  that  shed  lustre  on  the  Epis<jopate  of  St. 
Leger  was  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  which  justly 
ranks  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture 
ever  erected  in  this  island.  On  account  of  his  many  merits  in  regard 
to  this  great  work  St.  Leger  is  styled  in  contemporary  records  "  the 
second  founder  of  the  Cathedral."  He  also  expended  large  sums  in 
completing  and  adorning  the  Episcopal  palaces  at  Freshford  and 
Burrow.  He  founded  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  assigning  to  them 
the  Episcopal  City  Mansion,  with  the  Common  Hall  and  other  build- 
ings near  the  Cathedral,  and  he  imposed  on  them  the  obligation  to 
celebrate  his  anniversary  and  the  anniversaries  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. 

Throughout  his  Episcopate  he  was  engaged  in  various  lawsuits 
respecting  the  possessions  of  his  See.  He  exchanged  the  town  of 
Stomcarty  for  the  town  of  Killamery  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In 
the  year  1278,  Eudo  la  Tuche  and  Milisent,  his  wife,  claimed  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  Church  of  Aghaboe,  and  impleaded  the  Bishop 
for  £1,000  for  appointing  to  that  benefice  without  their  presentation. 
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The  Bishop  did  not  question  the  right  of  presentation  acquired  by 
Eudo,  through  his  wife,  Milisent,  but  pleaded  that  on  the  vacancy  of 
the  benefice  no  presentation  had  been  made  to  him  within  four 
months,  and  that  term  having  elapsed  he  had  conferred  the  benefice 
on  William  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Late  ran.  A 
novel  plea,  however,  was  then  advanced  by  Eudo,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
an  established  custom  in  England  for  Bishops  not  to  confer  benefices  by 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  except  after  a  lapse  of  not  less 
than  six  months,  and  that  "  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
and  customs  prevailing  in  England."  St.  Leger  probably  felt  that  the 
Court  would  accept  this  plea,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  suit  amicably 
arranged  in  May  1278.  The  Bishop  cancelled  the  appointment  which 
he  had  made  to  Aghaboe,  and  accepted  the  presentation  of  Eudo ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  his  opponents  withdrew  all  claim  for 
damages.     (Calendar  II.,  275). 

In  1248,  the  Bishop  sought  to  recover  from  the  hands  of  some 
Anglo-Norman  usurpers  the  manor  of  Seir-Kieran,  which  he  justly 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  See.  The  justice  of  his  claim  was 
apparent  to  everyone  ;  bub  the  documents  to  support  it  in  the  courts 
of  law  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  usurpers  of  the  manor  refused 
to  surrender  it.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  trial  of  single  com. 
bat,  in  accordance  with  the  jurisprudence  of  those  times,  and  being 
victorious  in  the  combat  the  manor  of  Seir-Kieran  was  restored  to  the 
See.  Ware  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop  himself  was  not  required  to 
engage  in  personal  combat,  and  that  a  champion  was  appointed  by 
each  of  the  contending  parties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  so,  but 
this  construction  of  the  old  law  of  trial  by  combat  is  not  at  all  so 
clear,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Anglo-Norman  Bishops  of 
the  13th  century  were  no  less  skilful  than  the  Barons  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
this  contest  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  issue  royal  letters  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1284,  granting  "  simple  protection  for  three  years  to 
Geoffry,  Bishop  of  Ossory ."     (Calendar  II,  p.  521.) 

In  1261,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Urban  the  Fourth,  addressed 
letters  of  grave  remonstrance  to  King  Henry  the  Third  concerning 
the  ever-growing  encroachments  of  the  officials  of  the  State  on  the 
spiritual  authority.  They  not  only  assumed  to  themselves  to  decide 
quescions  which  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  but  they  set 
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at  nought  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  encouraged  the  people  to 
disregard  the  decisions  and  the  sentences  of  excommunication  issued 
by  the  spiritual  courts.  These  abuses  were  particularly  complained  of 
in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  its  suffragan  Sees,  and  the  Pontiff  ex- 
horts the  king  that  as  he  desired  his  own  temporal  authority  to  bo 
respected  by  both  clergy  and  people,  and  as  he  hoped  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God  would  be  with  him  in  his  various  enterprises,  he  would 
not  permit  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  authority  to  be  violated  with 
impunity  nor  those  privileges  to  be  set  at  nought  which  had  been  so 
wisely  sanctioned  by  both  Church  and  State.  (See  the  Pontifical 
Brief  in  full,  in  Liber  Munerum,  vol.  1,  part  4,  page  57,  58.)  What 
may  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  this  letter,  we  have  now  no 
means  to  determine.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  in  the  next  reign 
the  Government  continued  to  show  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  spiritual 
authority,  and  when  Bishop  St.  Leger,  in  1277,  proceeded  to  England 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  a  royal  mandate  was  issued  prohibiting  his 
journey  to  foreign  parts  without  the  king's  special  licence  ;  and  when 
despite  that  mandate  the  Bishop  set  out  for  Borne  the  temporalities  of 
his  See  were  at  once  seized  by  order  of  the  King.  From  a  royal 
letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ossory  on  February  the 
second,  1278,  we  further  learn  that  the  king,  "at  the  request  of  Na- 
poleon, Cardinal  Deacon  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,"  had  of  special 
grace  restored  the  temporalities  to  the  Bishop,  "  provided  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  king  regarding  his  contempt  and  transgression, 
and  should  answer  therefor  at  the  King's  pleasure.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter,  however,  were  represented  not  to  have  complied  with  the 
royal  order  to  restore  the  temporalities  which  were  in  their  custody  ; 
wherefore  the  King  renews  his  command  to  them,  and  further  directs 
that  all  the  proceeds  of  such  temporalities  since  the  10th  of  the  pre- 
ceding May  be  restored  to  the  Bishop."     (Calendar  II.  pag.  269.) 

Ware  attests  that  St.  Leger  did  a  great  deal  for  the  benefit  of 
the  burgesses  "  of  the  Cross,  in  the  Irishtown  of  Kilkenny."  He  died 
in  January,  1287,  after  an  Episcopate  of  twenty-six  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  near  Bishop  Mapilton,  in  a  monument 
adorned  with  his  statue  of  curious  workmanship.  Dowling  in  his 
Annals  of  Ireland,  styles  him  "  Episcopus  Ossoriae  famosus." 

EOGEE    OF   WEXFOED.      A.D.    1287-1289. 

By  Royal  Letter  of  June  £2nd,   1287,  the  King  intimated   to 
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"  Stephen,  Aichbishop  of  Tuam,  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  that  he  gives 
the  royal  assent  to  the  election  lately  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Canice  of  Kilkenny,  of  Roger  of  Wexford,  Dean  of 
St.  Canice,  as  Bishop  of  that  Church."  It  is  added  that  "  the  King 
as  a  special  grace  to  Roger  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  journey, 
and  in  order  to  spare  him  labour  and  expense,  commands  the  Justi- 
ciary that  if  it  appears  to  him  by  letters  sealed  with  the  seal  of  John, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  the  election  has  beeD  confirmed  according 
to  custom,  he  shall  take  fealty  from  and  restore  the  temporalities  to 
the  Bishop-elect,  having  first  received  letters  of  the  Church  of  Ossory 
that  this  grace  shall  not  tend  to  the  King's  prejudice  nor  be  converted 
into  a  precedent."     (Calendar  III.  142.) 

On  the  same  day  another  royal  letter  was  addressed  "  to  the 
Bishop-elect,  the  consecrated  Bishop,  or  the  custodian  of  the  spiri- 
tuality of  Ossory."  It  set  forth  that  the  prebend  which  the  King  had 
latelj  conferred  on  Geoffrey  de  Haspale,  in  the  Church  of  Kilkenny, 
which  was  of  the  King's  gift  by  reason  of  the  vacancy  of  the  See, 
having  again  become  vacant  by  de  Haspale's  death,  the  King  had 
conferred  it  on  John  Gerard. 

Boger  was  consecrated  in  St.  Canice's  Church  in  Kilkenny,  to- 
gether with  Thomas  St.  Leger,  Bishop  ovf  Meath,  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1287,  by  John  Sandford,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1289,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  his  own 
Cathedral. 

MICHAEL  OF  EXETEE.      A.D.  1289-1302. 

Michael  of  Exeter,  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  was 
elected  Bishop  on  the  27th  of  September,  1289.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Canice,  in  the  letter  notify  to  the  King  that  having 
obtained  the  royal  license  they  had  elected  "  their  brother  Canon, 
Michael  of  Exeter,  bishop  :  they  pray  that  the  King  will  give  his  royal 
assent  to  this  election  and  that  he  will  direct  his  letters  thereupon  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  The  letter  is  dated  from  "their  Chapter 
of  Kilkenny,  the  Tuesday  next  before  the  feast  of  Michaelmas"  (i.e. 
27th  Sept.)  On  the  2nd  of  November  following,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  this  election ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  mandate  to  the 
Justiciary  was  issued  for  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  as  the  King 
wished,  "  on  account  of  the  good  and  laudable  testimony  afforded  him 
regarding  the  Bishop-elect,  to  render  him  a  more  abundant  grace  and 
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to  spare  him  labour  and  expense."    {Calendar,  ill.  248.) 

Bishop  Michael  was  consecrated  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
daring  his  Episcopate  gave  proof  of  liberality  to  the  Canons  of  his 
Church.  Among  other  things  he  ordained  that  all  the  lands  and 
possessions  belonging  to  his  Canons,  or  which  would  be  hereafter 
acquired  by  them,  should  be  free  from  all  rent  due  to  him  or  his 
successors,  and  should  also  be  held  free  and  acquitted  from  all  suits 
of  court  and  secular  demands. 

A  patent  from  Westminster,  regarding  our  Prelate,  the  26th  of 
March,  1292,  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  some  of  the  difficulties 
-which  beset  the  administration  of  the  See  in  those  disturbed  times. 
The  patent  runs  thus :  "  Whereas,  according  to  the  custom  in  the  land 
of  Ireland  it  is  not  allowed  to  any  person  despoiled  of  his  goods  by  his 
and  the  King's  Irish  enemies  to  receive  amends,  or  otherwise  to  make 
peace  with  them :  and  whereas  Michael,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  his  pre- 
decessors of  that  See,  have  been  much  impoverished  by  such  spolia- 
tions, the  king,  in  order  to  save  him  and  his  church  from  being  injured 
by  this  custom,  grants  that  when  depredations  are  made  on  him  by 
the  Irish  he  may  treat  with  them,  he  may  receive  amends,  or  get 
back  his  goods  by  making  peace."  (Calendar  iii.  466 :  and  for  the 
original  text  Liber  Munerum,  vol.  1,  part  4,  pag.  60).  In  the  month 
of  October,  the  same  year,  this  Bishop  was  called  to  the  Privy  Council, 
the  King  judging  "  that  his  presence  in  giving  counsel  and  in  treating 
of  the  King's  affairs  would  be  very  useful  to  the  King."  Clyn,  in  his 
Annals  under  the  year  1302,  has  the  entry :  "  About  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  died  Michael,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  w*s  succeeded  by 
"William  FitzJohn,  consecrated  at  Kilkenny  within  the  octave  of  the 
ISpiphany." 

WILLIAM  FITZ  JOHN,  A.D.,   1302 — 1317. 

William  Fitz  John,  a  Canon  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  was,  by 
his  brother  canons,  elected  to  the  vacant  See,  and  his  election  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1302.  He  was 
consecrated  in  his  own  cathedral  on  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of 
the  Epiphany,  A.D.,  1303.  "  Dominica  infra  octavam  Epiphanira." 
Lynch!*  MS.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  for  they  were  not  finally  restored 
to  him  till  the  9th  of  May,  long  after  his  consecration.  It  is  recorded 
regarding  this  Prelate  that  he  appropriated  the  church  of  Clara  to 
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the  Abbey  of  Canons  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Kilkenny,  re- 
serving an  annual  pension  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  Vicars  Choral 
of  his  Cathedral.  King  Edward  the  First,  by  letter  of  the  13th  April, 
1305,  informed  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  the  other  Bishops  of  Ireland 
of  the  death  of  Joan,  Queen  of  France,  and  asked  them  to  have 
prayers  offered  for  her  repose.  Clyn,  in  his  Annals,  styles  our  Bishop 
"  a  man  powerful,  wealthy,  and  venerable  in  the  estimation  alike  of 
the  clergy  and  people."  In  1309  a  Parliament  was  held  in  Kilkenny 
composed  of  the  King's  Council,  the  Anglo-Norman  Lords,  two 
Knights  of  each  county,  and  two  burgesses  from  every  city  and 
borough  of  the  English  colony.  One  of  the  enactments  of  this  Par- 
liament set  forth  that  the  distress  which  prevailed  was  due  to  the 
exactions  of  the  great  Anglo-Norman  lords  who  continually  despoiled 
the  country  people,  sojourned  in  their  homes,  and  quartered  their  kerns* 
or  soldiers  upon  them,  without  payment  or  reimbursement  of  any 
kind.  This  was  declared  to  be  open  robbery,  and  the  Parliament 
accorded  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  suit  in  such  cases,  as  the  people 
themselves  dare  not  seek  redress.  However,  this  most  wise  enact- 
ment was  from  the  outset  a  dead  letter.  Whilst  Bishop  of  Ossory  Fits 
John  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as  we  learn 
from  the  King's  Letter,  to  which  we  will  just  now  refer.  He  was 
translated  by  the  Pope  to  the  See  of  Cashel,  before  Easter,  in  the  year 
1317.  The  sanction  of  the  King  was  givon  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
the  Brief  granting  the  Pallium  for  that  See  bears  date  the  23rd  of 
December  the  same  year. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  for  the  English  Government. 
Edward  Bruce  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  in  1315,  and  great 
numbers  throughout  all  Ireland  adhered  to  his  cause.  At  first  his 
forces  observed  strict  discipline,  and  were  victorious  in  every  conflict. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  began  to  plunder  the  monasteries  and  other 
religious  houses,  and  the  country  wherever  they  passed  presented  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  desolation.  At  length  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Dundalk,  1318.  It  was  whilst  the 
terror  of  this  invasion  was  at  its  height  that  the  See  of  Cashel  became 
vacant.  No  fewer  than  three  persons  were  elected  to  fill  that  impor- 
tintSee.  The  Dean  and  the  majority  of  the  Canons  assembled  at 
Kilmallock,  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  chose  John  MacCarwell, 
Bishop  o£  Cork,  for  their  Archbishop.     Some  of  the  Canons,  however, 
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convened  a  meeting  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  Cashel,  and  elected 
Thomas,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Cashel.  These  two  candidates  were 
Irishmen,  but  the  King  had  a  candidate  of  his  own,  and  used  every 
endeavour  that  Geoffrey  de  Ailham,  an  English  Franciscan,  would  bo 
advanced  to  the  Archbishopric.  The  Holy  See  in  the  meantime  had 
chosen  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  bo  translated  to  the  Archiepiscopal 
See,  and  the  King,  knowing  his  many  merits  and  his  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Crown,  sanctioned  his  appointment,  and  soon  after  made 
him  Deputy -Governor  of  Ireland.  Writing  to  the  Pope  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1317,  the  King,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
constant  kindness  shown  by  his  Holiness,  adds :  "  Super  eo  siquidem, 
Pater  Sancte,  quod  venerabilem  patrem  Willielmum  nuper  Ossori- 
ensem  Episcopum,  Cancellarium  nostrum  Hiberniae,  Anglicum,  quern 
morum  probitas,  probata  fidelitas,  vitae  sanctitas,  litterarum  scientia 
aliaque  virtutum  merits  gratiose  reddunt  multipliciter  commendatum, 
nuper  de  Ecclesia  Ossoriensi  ad  Ecclesiam  Casselensem  nostri  intuitu 
transtulistis  piwficiendo  ipsum  in  ipsius  Ecclesise  Casselensis  archiep- 
iscopum  et  pastorem,  et  venerabilem  patrem  fratrem  Eichardum  de 
ordine  Minorum,  similiter  Anglicum,  in  dicta)  Ossoriensis  Ecclesia) 
episcopum  praficiendo,  ipsumque  faciendo  in  ejusdem  ecclesiffl  epis- 
copum consecrari,  Yestrse  Sanctitatis  dementi®  ad  gratias  assurgi- 
mus  quas  valemus."     (Liber  Munenm,  i.,  part  4,  pag.  64.) 

Archbishop  FitzJohn  after  his  translation  from  Ossory  governed 
the  See  of  Cashel  for  nine  years.  Among  other  works  he  encompassed 
the  city  of  Cashel  with  a  wall,  which  in  later  times  was  of  good  service 
to  the  citizens, 

BICHABD  LED  BED.      A.D.   1317-1360. 

An  old  List  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  cited  by  Ware  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Irish  Bishops,"  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Peter 
who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  FitzJohn  in  the  See  of 
Ossory.  He  was  probably  a  mere  nominee  of  the  Crown,  and  may 
have  held,  perhaps,  the  temporalities,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
received  Canonical  appointment,  or  was  ever  consecrated  Bishop  of  this 
See. 

The  Franciscan  Friar,  John  Clynn,  who  lived  at  Kilkenny  at  this 
very  time,  gives  us  the  entry  in  1317 :  "  William  Fitz  John,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  is  translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cashel,  in  whose  rqpm 
is  substituted  Friar  Richard  Ledred,  who  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope 
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at  Avignon,  where  the  Roman   Court    then  abode,  on  the  8th  of 
Kalends  of  May." 

Bichard  Ledred  was  an  English  Franciscan  from  London,  and 
being  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ossory  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  month 
of  April,  1317,  he  was  a  few  days  late*  consecrated  Bishop  by  Cardinal 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Ostia.    This  is  expressly  attested  in  the  Papal 
Brief   notifying  his  appointment,    published  by    Theiner   in     Vet. 
Monumenta,  pag.  195,  and  dated  the  24th  of    April,  1317.     Ware 
places  his  consecration  in  the  year  1318,  but  in  this  he  certainly  is 
mistaken,  as  the  King's  letter  of  August,  1317,  already  cited,  as  well 
as  the  Pontifical  Brief  just  referred  to,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  he 
was  duly  consecrated  in  the  year  1317.    The  printed  Annals  of  Clynn, 
indeed,  mark  1318  as  the  date  of  his  consecration,  but  this  is  a  mere 
misprint  or  clerical  error,  as  the  entries  which  precede  and   which 
follow  the  one  in  question  have  the  true  date,  1317,  prefixed.    The 
Roman  Archives  preserve  Bishop  Ledred's  promissory  note,  dated  the 
27th  of  April,  1317,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  the  usual  tax  of 
seven  hundred  florins  to  the  Camera  Apostolica.    Immediately  after 
his  consecration  he  hastened  to  his  See,  and  we  find  that  within  the 
octave  of  St.  Michael's  feast  (29th  of  September;  he  held  at  Kilkenny 
a  full  Synod  of  the  clergy  of  Ossory,  wherein  several  wise  constitu- 
tions were  enacted,  which  are  published  by  Wilkins.    (Concilia,  torn. 
2,  pag.  501.)    In  these  Constitutions  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  lament 
the  sad  decay  of  faith  and  piety  now  witnessed  among  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers.    TheBe  colonists  appear,  indeed,  to  have  retained  little  more 
than  the  name  of  Christians,  for  they  are  described  as  "  imbued  with 
the  devil's  spirit,"  robbing  the  Church  of  Ossory,  and  more  cruel  than 
the  Jews   or  the  Pagans,  paying  no  respect  to  the  Clergy,  but 
"  harrassing  them  in  the  secular  courts  and  menacing  them  when  they 
attempted  to  exercise  canonical  jurisdiction."    That  it  is  not  the  Irish 
but  the  Anglo-Normans  against  whom  these  terrible  charges   are 
levelled  is  manifestly  set  forth  when  the  culprits  are  designated, 
"  gens  pestif era  novella  in  quibusdam  partibus  nostris  ab  aliis  terr® 
fidelibus  discrepans." 

Bishop  Ledred  soon  after  this  Synod  undertook  the  visitation  of 
the  Diocese,  which  was  at  this  timo  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  colonists.  In  a  report  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  he  declared  that  many  of  these  nominal  Christians  were  worse 
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than  Pagans,  ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  faith,  but  abounding  in 
blasphemy  and  errors.  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth  wrote  to  King 
Edward  the  Third  on  the  6th  of  November,  1335,  complaining  of  this 
sad  condition  of  things,  and  he  refers  in  detail  to  a  few  of  the  errors 
which,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  were 
prevalent  among  the  colonists :  "  Some  of  them,  he  says,  asserted  that 
our  Saviour  was  a  sinful  man,  and  was  deservedly  crucified  for  his 
own  sins :  others  paid  homage  and  offered  sacrifice  to  demons :  others 
affirmed  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  not  to  be  worshipped 
nor  adored :  others  denied  that  obedience  was  due  to  the  decrees  and 
decretals  of  the  Apostolic  See :  and  further  they  endeavoured  to  turn 
away  the  faithful  from  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
consult  the  demons  after  the  manner  of  the  Pagans."  (Lynch* 8  MS. 
History :  and  Theiner,  Yet.  Monum,  pag.  269.)  From  which  state- 
ment of  errors,  the  Pontiff  concludes :  "  haac  labes  hsBretica  intermixta 
fidelium  coetibus  f  edat  illos,  hie  morbus  sui  pudore  contagii  proximos 
fideles  inficit  adharentes,  et  hoc  pestiferum  aconitum  serpens  interimit 
animas  illius  pestilentia  infectorum*" 

In  the  year  1324,  oommenced  the  famous  trial  of  Dame  Alice 
Kyteler  which  in  its  vicissitudes  and  varied  details  forms  one  of  the 
most  curious  episodes  of  the  history  of  those  times.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  treat  of  it  at  any  length,  as  it  has  been  already 
fully  described  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossory 
Archaeological  Society,  by  the  late  Mr.  Morrin,  whose  death  our  So- 
ciety deeply  deplores.  Dame  Kyteler,  and  William  Utlagh  or  Outlaw 
(who  was  her  son  by  her  first  husband),  and  two  accomplices  named 
Petronilla  and  Basil,  were  the  principal  persons  accused.  Their  trial 
was  held  before  the  Ecclesiastical  court,  but  there  were  also  present 
the  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  and  Arnold  le  Poor,  seneschal  of  Kilkenny, 
and  with  them  was  Roger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  Kilmainham  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  near  relative  of  more  than  one  of  the  accused 
parties.  From  the  statements  made  at  the  trial,  it  appears  that 
Dame  Kyteler  and  William  Outlaw,  were  supposed  to  have 
amassed  immense  sums  of  money  by  usury  and  money-lend- 
ing, and  it  was  generally  asserted  that,  renouncing  their 
faith,  they  had  dealt  extensively  in  fortune-telling  and  demon- 
worship,  and  trafficking  in  charms  and  philtres.  For  these  charms 
they  made  use  of  the  brains  and  clothes  of  children  who  had  died 
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without  baptism,  which  they  mixed  with  a  thousand  other  horrid  things, 
seethed  together  in  the  skull  of  an  executed  thief,  and  to  all  this  they 
added  their  incantations  with  sacrifices  to  the  devil.    The  accused  were 
all  found  guilty  on  various  counts.    Dame  Kyteler  consulted  for  her 
safety  by  flight  and  spent  her  remaining  years  in  England.    William 
Outlaw  acknowledged  his  fault  and  abjured  his  heresy  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  but  relapsing  was  sentenced  as  part  of  his  punishment  to  cover 
completely  with  lead,  at  his  own  expense,  the  chancel  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice's,  from  the  belfry  eastward,  as  well  as 
the  chancel  and  the  entire  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  same 
church.    All  this  was  promised  but  not  fulfilled,  and  hence  to  save 
him  from  worse  punishment,  we  find  his  relative,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
binding  himself  soon  after  as  security  that  within  four  years  the  agree- 
ment would  be  fulfilled  under  a  penalty  of  1000  marks  which  was  a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days.  As  regards  the  other  persons  accused,  Petronilla 
died  at  the  stake,  but  Basil  joined  Dame  Kyteler  in  her  flight.     Harris 
in  his  Additions  to  Ware's  History  of  the  Bishops  makes  here  a  state- 
ment which  impairs  his  authority  not  a  little  in  regard  to  other  matters 
which  he  narrates.    He  thus  writes :     "  John  Clynn  who  was  friar  at 
that  time  in  Kilkenny,  and  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  fact,  placeth 
the  trial  in  1824,  and  says  that  Lady  Alice  (Kyteler)  suffered  death 
for  heresy."    Now  the  Annals  of  Friar  Clynn  though  almost  inacces- 
sible .  in  Harris's  time  have  been  published  in  our  own  days  by  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and  every  one  now  may  see  there  for 
himself,  that  no  such  statement  is  made  as  that  imputed  to  him  by 
Harris.    Of  Dame  Kyteler  the  Annalist  writes  :    "  Propter  sortilegia 
diversa  et  haeresim  multimodam  et  sacrificia  daemonibus  immolata, 
est  haeretica  judicata,  probata,  et  condemnata :"  but  of  Petronilla  he 
says :  "  Fuit  de  haeresi,  sortilegio,  et  sacrificio  daemonibus  immolato, 
condemnata  et  igni  tradita  et  combusta :"   and  ho  immediately  adds : 
"  A  retro  autem  act  is  temporibus  non  est  visum  vel  auditum,  quod 
quispiam  pro  haeresi  poenam  mortis  sustineret  in  Hibernia."     (Annals 
etc.,  pag.  16).    I  will  merely  add  that  Stauihurst  and  the  Annals  pub- 
lished by  Camden,  expressly  attest  the  flight  of  Dame  Kyteler.    Some 
modern  writers  coo  have  censured  the  Four  Masters  for  making  no 
reference  to  this  trial  in  their  "  Annals  of  Ireland"  and  yet  a  probable 
reason  for  their  silence  may  not  be  far  to  seek.    All  the  actors  in  the 
trial  were  without  exception  Anglo-Normans,  and  their  trial  and  its 
punishments  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Norman  laws. 
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There  was  nothing  Irish  about  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  Annal- 
ists may  very  justly  have  concluded  that  it  did  not  deserve  a  place  in 
their  Annals  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  edited  for  the  Camden  Club  in  1843,  the 
"Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice 
Kyteler,"  endeavours  in  the  introduction  to  bring  home  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  pronounced  against  Petronilla 
and  some  others  accused  of  witchcraft  in  those  days.    He  should  much 
rather  have  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  his  own  English  countrymen, 
and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  find  that  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
crime  of  witchcraft  continued  to  be  punished  with  death,  long  after 
the  Reformation  period,  when  such  punishments  had  been  altogether 
abolished  throughout  the  Continent.     Lecky,  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  18th  century,  writes  that  "  in  no  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire were  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  so  frequent,  so  persistent,  and  so 
ferocious  as  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  to  the  Ministers  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  mainly  due.    Hundreds  of  wretched  women  have,  on  this 
ground,  been  burnt  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  and  final  sen- 
tence was  preceded  by  tortures  so  horrible,  various  and  prolonged,  that 
several  persons  died  through  the  torment.    The  last  execution  for 
witchcraft,  as  well  as  the  last  execution  for  heresy,  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, took  place  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.    As  late  as  1727  a  mother 
and  daughter  were  convicted  of  witchcraft :  the  daughter  succeeded  in 
escaping,  but  the  old  woman  was  burnt  in  a  pitch- barrel"  (vol  2, 
page  80).    In  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  we  also  read :— "  As  the  spirit 
of   Puritanism  gained    strength,    the   prosecutions  increased.    The 
General  Assembly  was  the  body  in  fault,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  clergy  were  the  great  witch-finders  in  Scotland.     At  a  single  circuit 
held  at  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  Ayr,  in  1669,  seventeen  persons  were 
convicted  and  burned  for  this  crime.    The  last  regular  execution  for 
the  crime  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dornoch  in  1722.    The  number  of 
victims  iu  Scotland  from  first  to  last  has  been  estimated  at  upwards 
of  four  thousand."    The  same  writer  tells  us  of  England,  that  "  the 
era  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  that,  perhaps,  which  witnessed  the 
greatest  number  of  executions  for  witchcraft.     Three  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  peiished  during  the  continuance  of  the  sittings  of 
that  body  by  legal  executions,  independently  of  summary  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  the  mob.     Witch-executions,  however,  were  continued 
with  nearly  equal  frequency  long  afterwards."    The  same  spirit  per- 
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vaded  the  British  colony  in  New  England,  and  again,  "  as  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere,  the  (Protestant)  clergy  were  the  prime  movers.  At 
last,  in  the  Salem  tragedy,  as  it  is  called,  in  1692,  the  executions, 
torturings,  aad  imprisonments  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  no  longer 
endurable  ;  a  complete  revulsion  of  public  feeling  took  place,  and  the 
delusion  was  broken." 

But  to  return  to  Bishop  Ledred  he  was  for  several  years  engaged 
in  stormy  contests  which  arose  from  the  trial  of  Dame  Eyteler.  The 
agents  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  nobility  left 
nothing  undone  to  be  avenged  for  the  insult  which  they  fancied  he 
had  ottered  them.  Ue  himself  was  accused  of  heresy,  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Seneschal  of  Kilkenny  and  detained  there  for  several 
weeks.  His  enemies  also  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  against  him,  so  much  so  that  the 
Bishop  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  answer  at  the  Metropolitan 
Ecclesiastical  court,  as  well  as  before  the  civil  tribunals  for  various 
crimes  imputed  to  him.  In  particular  he  was  accused  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime  of  murder.  Thomas  Fits  Gilbert  had  attacked 
and  burned  the  castle  of  Moycobir  and  slain  there  Thomas  le  Poer: 
this  crime,  they  said,  was  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop 
Ledred. 

The  Bishop,  well  knowing  the  character  of  the  court  tribunals  as 
well  as  of  the  men  who  accused  him,  appealed  at  once  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  set  out  in  person  for  Avignon.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  many  trials  which  ensued.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  by  order  of  the  King  the  Bishop's  temporalities  were  seized 
for  the  Crown  in  the  year  1329,  whilst  royal  letters  were  sent  to  the 
Pope  on  the  8th  of  June,  tLat  year,  and  again  in  1331,  warning  the 
Pontiff  against  showing  favour|to*Bishop  Ledred.  However,  the  Holy 
See  appears  to  have  thoroughly  well  understood  the  character  of  his 
accusers  and  the  nature  of  the  accusations  that  were  made  against 
him.  Pope  John  XXII.,  as  early  as  the  year  1320,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  urging  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  "  most 
wicked  and  impious  calumnies"  that  were  put  in  circulation  against 
the  Bishop :  "  ut  a  s&vissimis  et  impiis  calumniis  eum  liberet." 
(Lynch1 8  MS.)  Again,  Benedict  XII.  in  1334  wrote  to  the  King 
admonishing  him  that  grave  injury  had  been  done  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  that  wicked  men,  whose  consciences  were  seared  with 
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heresy,  had,  bj  plottings  and  deceits,  induced  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
to  seize  on  the  temporalities  of  the  See :  wherefore  the  Pontiff  im- 
plores the  King  to  see  that  those  injuries  be  repaired,  and  that  the 
temporalities  be  restored  to  the  calumniated  Prolate.  At  length,  in 
the  year  1339,  a  rojal  writ  was  issued  cancelling  the  various  orders 
of  the  Sheriffs  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  that  had  been  issued 
against  Bishop  Ledred,  declaring,  moreover,  that  such  orders  had  sur- 
reptitiously and  by  error  been  obtained  from  the  Court. 

Other  controversies,  however,  arose  about  the  same  time  between 
Ledred  and  his  Metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  These  con- 
troversies appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  particular  warmth  in 
1331  and  in  1339.  During  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  in  Borne,  in  the 
year  1335,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  commenced  a  series  of  annual 
visitations  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  which  no  Metropolitan  had  at- 
tempted for  more  than  forty  years.  Bishop  Ledred  again  appealed  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  Cardinal  Bernard,  of  the  Title  of  St.  Cyriacus,  was 
deputed  by  the  Pope  to  inquire  into  the  various  matters  of  dispute. 
A  Papal  commission  was  also  given  to  ]the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to 
investigate  the  case  in  all  its  details.  The  decision  of  the  Pope  was 
again  given  in  favour  of  the  Bishop,  and  to  prevent  further  disputes 
the  See  of  Ossory  during  the  life-time  of  Ledred  was  declared  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  Indult  was 
granted  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  in  the  year  1317.  (Begest.  Pontif. 
dementis  VI.  an  5°.,  torn.  2.,  part  2.,  pag.  216.)  After  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Bicknor  and  the  promotion  of  John  de  St.  Paul  to  the  See 
of  Dublin,  the  same  Pope  issued  another  Bull  dated  the  21st  of  July, 
1351,  restoring  to  the  Metropolises!  See  its  former  jurisdiction  and 
superiority  over  the  Diocese  of  Ossory. 

In  1349  further  accusations  were  brought  to  the  King  of  England 
against  Ledred.  He  was  in  particular  accused  of  issuing  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  who  was  engaged 
gathering  in  the  Bang's  debts  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  ;  and  he  was 
also  accused  of  contempt  of  court,  in  that  he  had  told  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  open  court  that  he  "  was  a  falso 
traitor,  and  had  given  false  counsel  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland."  In 
consequence  of  these  accusations  the  temporalities  of  the  See  were 
again  seized,  and  other  severe  measures  were  threatened  against  the 
Bishop.    However,  in  a  little  time  this  storm  blew  over,  the  acousa- 
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tions  were  found  to  be  groundless,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
episcopate  he  seems  to  have  been  free  from  further  persecutions  and 
to  have  enjoyed  peace  and  the  favour  of  the  King. 

Bishop  Ledred  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  and  repairing 
the  Cathedral.    In  the  first  five  years  of  his  episcopate  "  the  new 
choir  was  built"  (Glynn9  s  Annals)  :  and  towards  its  close  he  furnished 
the  windows  of  the  whole  church  with  stained  glass  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite  design.    The  eastern  window,  with  its  three  lancet  lights,  was 
particularly  prized.    It  set  forth  the  history  of  the  life,  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  our  Lord ;   and  it  was  so  admirably  exe- 
cuted that    nothing    surpassing  it    was   to    be   found    in  Ireland. 
This    eastern     window    was     for    three     centuries    regarded    as 
the  gem  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral.     It  was  even  spared  when  Bale 
and  his  iconoclast  associates  demolished  the  beautiful  statues  and 
other  marble  ornaments  which  adorned  the  building.    The  Nuncio 
Binuccini  was  so  filled  with  admiration  for  this  work  of  art  that  he 
offered  £700  for  it  to  adorn  his  own  Cathedral  at  Fermo.    The  Puri- 
tan troopers  of  Cromwell,  however,  regarded  it  as  a  remnant  of 
Popery,  and  broke  it  to  pieces.    During  the  repairs  of  the  church  in 
1846  some  fragments  of  this  window  were  found  which  fully  justified 
the  accounts  of  its  original  splendour.    They  were  white,  opaque, 
painted,  and  stained,  the  latter  comprising  purple,  blue,  yellow,  amber, 
green,  amethyst,  and  a  rich  ultramarine  with  intermediate  shades  of 
all  these  colours,  and  some  of  the  fragments  retained  the  full  bril- 
liancy of  the  original  tints. 

Clynn  in  his  annals  relates  that  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  May,  in 
the  year  1832,  the  belfry,  that  is  the  square  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
fell,  and  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  choir,  the  side  chapels,  the  bells 
and  the  roof  were  involved  in  ruin,  so  that,  as  the  annalist-  adds,  "  it 
was  a  horrid  and  pitiful  spectacle  to  the  beholder."  ("  The  Annals  of 
Ireland,"  by  Father  John  Clyn,pag.54.)  AJ1  this  was  repaired  by  the 
Bishop.  He  also,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  demolished  three 
chapels  which  were  outside  the  city  walls,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Bridget ;  and  he  used 
their  materials  in  building  an  Episcopal  Palace  near  the  Cathedral. 
In  honour  of  the  saints,  however,  whose  churches  were  demolished, 
he  erected  an  altar  at  the  marble  window  of  the  Palace  ("  ad  jnarmo- 
ream  episcopalis  palatii  fenestram."— *Lynch's  MS.),    or,  as  some 
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affirm,  three  altars  at  three  windows,  and  he  imposed  on  the  Collegiate 
Vicars  the  obligation  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  there  as  often  as 
the  Bishop  would  direct.  He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  these  Vicars 
whom  he  endowed  with  an  orchard. 

A  few  other  facts  relating  to  Ossory  are  registered  by  Friar  Clynn 
in  his  Annals  connected  with  this  period. 

In  1323  the  great  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Friars  Minors  at 
Kilkenny  was  consecrated,  and  on  Friday,  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia,  in 
1331,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Ledred,  con- 
secrated the  new  cemetery  outside  the  same  church  of  the  Friars 
Minors. 

In  1335  on  "  the  morrow  of  St.  Lucy,  the  virgin,"  the  great  cross 
i  put  up  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place  in  Kilkenny.  This  cross 
i  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  city.  It  is 
described  in  a  Clarendon  MS.  as  an  arched  structure,  supported  by 
marble  columns,  rising  from  a  graduated  base.  Above  the  arch  there 
arose  a  slender  shaft,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  richly-sculptured 
cross  adorned  with  the  figures  of  St.  Kieran,uSt.  Canice,  St.  Patrick, 
and  St.  Bridget,  who  were  the  chief  patron  saints  of  the  city.  The 
Puritan  soldiers  in  1650  shattered  a  portion  of  the  earring  which  re- 
presented the  Crucifixion.  The  remainder,  however,  as  late  as  1730, 
is  described  as  "  adorned  with  good  figures  in  relief,  and  well  pre- 
served." It  was  reserved  for  the  Corporation  in  the  year  1771  to 
demolish,  by  an  act  of  ruthless  vandalism,  this  ancient  and  beautiful 
monument. 

In  1338  there  was  a  great  flood  in  the  river  on  the  1 7th  of  No- 
vember, "  such  as  was  not  seen  for  forty  years  before,  and  it  over- 
threw and  carried  away  bridges,  mills,  and  buildings.  Of  the  whole 
monastery  of  Friars  Minors  only  the  high  altar  and  the  steps  of  the 
altar  remained  uncovered  and  untouched  by  the  flood." 

In  1346,  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  May,  "Dermicius  M'Gillapatrick, 
who  ever  gave  himself  up  to  plots  and  treacheries,  little  regarding 
perjury,  burned  the  town  of  Aghaboe,  having  brought  O'Carroll  to 
ccompauy  and  assist  him,  and  raging  against  the  cemetery,  the 
hurch,  and  the  shrine  of  the  most  holy  Abbot,  St.  Canice,  with  the 
saint's  remains  and  relics,  like  a  degenerate  son  against  a  father,  he 
burned  them  and  consumed  them  with  unsparing  fire." 

In  13*8,  "  chiefly  in  September  and  October,  there  came  together 
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from  divers  parts  of  Ireland  Bishops  and  Prelates,  churchmen   and 
religious,  lords  and  commoners,  to  the  pilgrimage  and  wading  of  the 
waters  at  Teach-Moling,  in  troops  and  multitudes,  so  that  you  could 
see  many  thousands  there  at  the  same  time  for  many  days  together. 
Some  came  through  devotion,  but  others — and  they  the  greater  part — 
from  dread  of  the  plague,  which  then  grew  very  rife."      This  dreaded 
pestilence  raged  with  great  virulence  in  Kilkenny,  carrying  away 
thousands  of  victims,  in  1348  and  1349.    In  particular  it  is  mentioned 
that  eight  friars  at  the  Black  Abbey  died  of  it  within  a  few  months  in 
1348. 

Among  the  Pontifical  Letters  of  Innocent  VI.  there  is  one 
dated  the  27th  January,  1355,  by  which  the  Deanery  of  Ossory, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Adam  de  Triellick,  was  confirmed  to 
Thomas  de  Yeverton.  The  chapter  were  not  agreed  in  his  election, 
bnt  all  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  who  ac- 
cordingly selected  Thomas,  and  his  selection  was  duly  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See. 

Whilst  Bishop  Ledred  was  in  Avignon  he,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1336,  together  with  other  Bishops,  granted  special  indulgences  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Lawrence  at  Colberg.  (Lumigiua 
"  Spicilegium  Ecclesiasticum,"  part  2,  pag.  10  in  appendix.)  He  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age,  and,  dying  in  Kilkenny  in  the  year  1360,  was  interred 
in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  near  the  high  altar,  at  the  Gospel  side,  where 
his  monument  may  still  be  seen. 

john.  a.d.  1361-1365, 
Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Ledred  the  Holy  See  appointed 
John,  who  was  probably  a  Dominican  Friar,  to  the  vacant  See  of 
Ossory.  In  the  meantime  the  Crown  had  sanctioned  the  election  of 
Milo  Sweetman,  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral,  who  was  elected  Bishop 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Canice's.  The  Pope,  however,  refused  to  rfetify 
his  appointment,  and  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  Crown 
nominating  him  to  the  See  of  Armagh.  Archbishop  Sweetman  held 
the  Primatial  See  for  nineteen  years,  till  his  death  in  1380. 

John,  Bishop-Elect  of  Ossory,  being  present  in  Avignon,  signed  on 
the  20th  of  November,  13C1,  the  usual  form  of  agreement  to  pay  to 
the  Camera  Apostolica  a  tax  of  two  hundred  florins.  On  the  9th  of 
January  following  a  Brief  was  addressed  to  him  authorizing  his 
return  to  Ireland,  and  we  learn  from  this   Brief  that  he  had  received 
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the  Episcopal  consecration  in  Avignon  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Ray- 
mond, Bishop  of  Piaeneste,  then  residing  in  the  Papal  Court.  A  few 
years  later  another  Brief  conveying  special  Faculties,  and  dated  the 
21st  March,  1364,  was  addressed  to  our  Bishop  by  Pope  Urban  the 
Fifth. 

Bishop  John  was  a  Benefactor  to  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral,  to  whom  he  released  all  proxies  due  to  his  See  in  right  of 
ordinary  visitations,  except  one  annual  payment  of  6s.  8d.  In  return 
for  this  concession  he  required  them  to  celebrate  a  Requiem  Office  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  decease,  in  default  of  which  he  imposed  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings.  He  further  ordered  that,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annual  sum  of  26s  8d.,  all  the  proxies  accruing  to  his  Cathedral  should 
be  applied  to  its  ornamentation  and  repairs. 

The  Assistant  Collector  of  .the  Pontifical  Taxes,  in  his  official 
report,  addressed  to  the  Holy  See,  for  the  years  1363  and  1364,  de- 
clared that  there  were  some  Irish  Dioceses  "  which  he  had  not  time 
to  visit,  and  into  which  he  dare  not  enter."  These  were  Ferns, 
Ossory,  Limerick,  Down,  and  Lismore.  The  decrease,  indeed,  in  the 
Pontifical  tax  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  to  the  See,  which  in 
Bishop  Ledred's  time  was  seven  hundred  florins,  but  was  now  reduced 
to  200  florins,  shows  the  ruin  that  through  the  peculation  and  dissen- 
sions of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  had  fallen  on  the  temporalities  .of 
Ossory.  A  complaint  forwarded  to, Edward  the  Third  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobility  in  1341  illustrates  the  same  fact.  The  Parliament 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  in  October,  1341.  The  chief 
Anglo-Norman  nobles,  however,  refused  to  attend,  but  assembled  in 
Kilkenny,  and  thence  forwarded  their  complaint  to  the  king.  They 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  poverty,  they  said,  that  they 
could  not  exist  unless  some  remedy  was  devised.  They  ascribed  the 
loss  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony,  not  only  to  the  incessant  wars,  but 
also  to  the  embezzlement  and  extortions  practised  by  English-born 
officials,  who  entrusted  the  royal  castles  to  incompetent  warders,  en- 
riching themselves  with  the  bribes  which  they  received ;  charged  the 
Crown  for  goods  and  valuables  taken  for  its  use,  but  for  which  they 
never  paid ;  entered  in  their  accounts  salaries  to  governors  of  castles 
which  were  either  demolished  or  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or 
had  never  existed ;  and  exacted  money  from  the  king's  subjects  on  a 
thousand  other  pretences. 
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WILLIAM.      A..D.   1365-1369. 

In  Ware's  History  of  the  Irish  Bishops  no  mention  is  made  of 
this  Prelate,  and  jet  the  Acts  of  the  famous  Parliament  held  at  Kil- 
kenny in  the  year  1367  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  place  among  the 
Bishops  of  Ossory.  The  enactments  of  this  Parliament  have  been 
carefully  edited  by  Hardiman  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society, 
and  among  the  Bishops  who  were  present  at  its  sessions,  and 
gave  their  sanction  to  its  statutes  is  expressly  named  "  William, 
Bishop  of  Ossory."  (Statute  of  Kilkenny,  edited  in  1843,  page  119). 
The  Parliament  being  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  names  of  the  other 
Bishops  who  were  present  being  correctly  given,  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  accuracy  of  the  entry  relating  to  Bishop  William. 

The  enactments  of  this  Parliament  of  1367  hold  an  evil  pre- 
*  eminence  among  the  very  worst  specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  legisla- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  natives,  in  fact,  were  thenceforward  to  be 
treated  as  enemies,  and  an  impassible  barrier  was  set  up  between  the 
Colonists  and  the  Irish.  Marriage  with  the  natives  was  forbidden 
under  pain  of  treason,  and  a  like  penalty  was  incurred  by  sending 
children  to  be  fostered  among  the  Irish.  To  assume  Irish  names,  to 
speak  the  Irish  language,  to  entertain  an  Irish  minstrel,  to  use  the 
Irish  dress,  or  to  adopt  any  Irish  custom  was  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties.  It  was  enacted,  moreover,  that  no  Irishman  should 
be  promoted  to  any  Cathedral,  or  Collegiate,  or  parochial  benefice, 
and  should  any  monastery  or  other  religious  house  among  the  English 
presume  to  admit  an  Irishman  to  be  enrolled  in  its  community,  it 
thereby  forfeited  its  temporalities  to  the  Crown.  It  was  further  com- 
manded that  "no  Englishman  who  shall  have  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  land,  or  of  rent,  by  the  year,  shall  ride  otherwise 
than  on  a  saddle  in  the  English  fashion ;  and  he  that  shall  do  the  con- 
trary, and  shall  be  thereof  attainted,  his  horse  shall  be  forfeited  to 
our  lord  the  king,  and  his  body  shall  be  committed  *»  prison  until  he 
pay  a  fine  according  to  the  King's  pleasure  for  the  contempt  afore- 
said ;  and  also  that  beneficed  persons  of  Holy  Church,  living 
amongst  the  English,  shall  use  the  English  language ;  and  if  they  do 
not,  that  their  ordinaries  shall  have  the  issues  of  their  benefices  until 
they  use  the  English  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  and  they  shall  have 
respite  in  order  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  to  provide  saddles, 
betwean  this  and  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  following."    The 
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Brehon  Law,  which  was  the  law  of  the  land  among  the  natives,  was 
declared  to  be  "  wicked  and  damnable/'  and  all  the  English  who  sub- 
mitted to  it  were  denounced  as  traitors.  Not  only  were  the  Colonists 
commanded  to  keep  the  upper  lip  shaved,  but  if  any  Irishman,  no 
matter  how  peaceably  disposed,  was  found  within  the  Pale  not  shaved 
nor  dressed  in  the  English  fashion,  or  unable  to  speak  the  English 
language,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  confiscation  of  lands  and  goods  ; 
and  if  he  had  no  property  he  was  to  be  cast  into  prison. 

The  very  severity  of  these  enactments,  as  often  happens  with 
coercion  laws,  rendered  them  inoperative.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
renewed  in  subsequent  Parliaments,  and  so  far  as  the  agents  of  the 
Government  were  concerned  nothing  was  left  undone  to  enforce  their 
observance. 

JOHN  DB  TATHHALE.      A.D.   1370. 

John  de  Tatanale'was  an  Augustinian  Friar,  and  as  the  Annals 
of  his  Order  attest,  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ossory  in  the  year 
1370.    He  died  before  Christmas  in  the  same  year. 

Ware,  finding  that  a  Bishop  John  was  appointed  to  this  See  in 
1861,  and  that  John  de  Tatenale  died  in  1370,  without  any  other 
grounds  identified  the  two  Prelates,  and  thus  left  no  room  for  Bishop 
William.  The  Augustinian  Annals,  however,  fixing  the  appointment 
of  de  Tatenale  in  the  year  1370,  clearly  distinguish  between  these  two 
Prelates,  and  thus  allow  to  Bishop  William,  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken,  his  proper  place  among  the  Bishops  of  Ossory. 

Pope  Gregory  XI.,  in  the  Brief  appointing  the  next  Bisoop,  states 
that  the  death  of  de  Tatenale  took  place  before  the  close  of  the  Ponti- 
ficate of  Urban  V.,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1370. 

ALEXANDER  PETIT.      A.D.  1371-1386. 

Alexander  Petit,  alien  de  Balscot,  was  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Kilkenny,  and  was  held  in  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  wisdom.  He  was  elected  by  the  Chapter  in 
what  seemed  to  them  due  course,  but  as  the  Holy  See  had  reserved  to 
itself  the  appointment,  the  election  made  by  the  Chapter  was  declared 
null  and  void.  Nevertheless,  in  recognition  of  Alexander's  merits, 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  See  by  Brief  of  the  10th 
of  February,  1371,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  following  his  engagement 
to  pay  the  tax  of  two  hundred  florins  was  duly  presented  to  the  Camera 
Apostolica.    He  was  made  Treasurer  of  Ireland  by  King  Edward  the 
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Third  in  1376,  and  a  guard  of  six  men  at  arms  and  twelve  archers 
paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  was  allowed  him  while  he  held  that  office. 
He  was  three  times  Treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  viz.,  in  1376,  1385,  and  1394.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
Judiciary  of  the  Kingdom,  and  was  subsequently,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  the  year  1400, 
hut  before  that  time  he  had  severed  his  connection  with  Ossory. 

Bishop  Alexander  held  the  See  of  Ossory  about  fifteen  years,  and 
was  translated  to  Meath  by  Pope  Urban  the  Sixth  in  1386. 

BICHABD  N0BTHALI8.      A.D.    1380-1395. 

Richard  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who  had  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
derived  his  sirname  from  being  born  at  NorthaJl,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex.  He  embraced  the  religious  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  being  remarkable  among  his  brethren  for  his  learning 
and  piety,  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ossory  in  1386.  His  promise 
to  pay  the  usual  tax  of  two  hundred  florins  to  the  Camera  Apostolica 
bears  date  the  17th  of  February,  1386.  Soon  after  his  consecration 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  important  post  of  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  About  this  time  the  misgovernment  of  the  country  had 
reached  such  a  height  that  it  became  necessary  to  nominate  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  frauds  and  injustices  which  were  committed 
there  By  the  various  officials  of  the  Crown.  Bishop  Northalis  was 
chosen  by  the  king  to  preside  at  this  commission.  They  were  deputed 
to  examine  into,  and  report  on,  the  abuses  in  the  Government  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  during  the  administration'of  Sir  John  Stanley, 
late  Justiciary  for  Ireland,  and  they  were  authorised  to  examine  aJl 
Peers,  Prelates,  and  any  others  who  could  give  information  in  such 
matters.  One  item  of  the  instructions  given  was  to  inquire  into  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  much  of  these  revenues  the  said 
Judiciary  had  applied  to  his  own  use.  The  Bishop,  moreover,  was 
empowered  to  supervise  and  examine  into  the  Rolls  and  Records  of 
the  Exchequer  and  other  courts  whensoever  he  pleased,  and  to  report 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  respective  officers ;  and  the  liege  subjects  of 
the  Crown  were  commanded  to  aid  him  |in  his  difficult  task.  The 
king  was  so  satisfied  with  the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  Bishop 
discharged  the  responsible  duties  thus  imposed  on  him  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  Roya.  Ambassador  to  Pope  Boniface  IX.  in  1391,  and 
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again  in  1394.  But,  notwithstanding  his  integrity  and  zeal,  the  abuses 
still  continued.  Eichard  II.  landed  at  Waterf  ord  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1304.  He  wrote  on  the  1st  of  February  following  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
whom  he  had  left  as  Regent  in  England — "  To  us  and  our  Council 
here  it  appears  that  the  Irish  rebels  have  rebelled  in  consequence  of 
the  injustice  and  grievances  practised  towards  them,  for  which  they 
have  been  afforded  no  redress."  It  was  probably  Bishop  Northalis 
who  thus  made  known  to  the  king  the  unpleasant  truth  that  "  injus- 
tice practised  and  redress  withheld"  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless,  the  officials  continued  to  pursue  their  reckless 
career  of  oppression  and  plunder. 

King  Richard  also  learned  another  lesson  on  this  occasion.  After 
a  few  months  he  found  that  it  was  idle  to  hope  to  subdue  the  native 
princes  by  the  sword.  He,  accordingly,  resolved  to  try  what  justice 
and  conciliation  could  effect.  He  unfurled  the  Standard  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  whom  the  Irish  held  in  great  veneration,  and  he  invited 
the  four  leading  chieftains,  O'Neill,  O'Connor,  MacMurrogh,  and 
O'Brien,  who  were  styled  the  four  kings  of  Ireland,  to  confer  with 
him.  They  responded  to  his  invitation,  made  known  their  grievances, 
received  knighthood  at  the  king's  hands,  and  were  feasted  at  the 
royal  table.  As  a  result  of  this  friendly  conference  peace  was  for  a 
time  restored  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland. 

A  curious  writ,  issued  in  1393,  makes  known  to  us  the  Umple 
provision  which  was  required  for  the  table  of  the  Viceroy  in  those  days. 
It  was  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  as  Viceroy  to  the  Seneschal  of 
Wexford,  and  commanded  him  to  have  provided  at  Ross,  where  the 
Earl  intended  to  pass  Christmas,  all  needful  supplies  for  the  Viceregal 
house-keeping,  including  forty  crannocks  of  pure  flour  (each  crannoc 
containing  about  sixteen  bushels  and  two  quarters),  sixty  crannocs 
of  oats,  sixty  good  bullocks,  four  boars,  eighty  large  and  sixty  small 
pigs,  one  hundred  geese,  one  hundred  ducks,  two  hundred  pairs  of  rab- 
bits, six  hundred  pairs  of  poultry,  six  lambs,  two  thousand  Ave 
hundred  herrings,  and  one  hundred  salted  salmons. 

Bishop  Northalis  was  translated  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1395,  and 
died  July  the  20th,  1397. 

THOMAS   PEVERELL.       A..D.    1396-1398. 

Thomas  Feverell,  who  is  sometimes  called  Pierevill,  was  of  an 
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honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Like  bis  predecessor,  he 
was  a  Carmelite  friar.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
with  applause  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Ware  styles  him  a  man  eminent  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  After  his  appointment  to  the  See  he  signed 
the  usual  deed  for  payment  of  the  tax  of  two  hundred  florins  to  the 
Camera  Apostolica  on  the  3rd  November,  1395,  which  fixes  as  well  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  his  predecessor  to  Dublin  as  the  date  of  his 
own  accession  to  Ossory.  In  May,  1398,  Bishop  Peverell  was  trans- 
lated from  Ossory  to  Llandaff.  He  was  thence  translated  to  the  See 
of  Worcester  in  the  year  1407,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1408.  He  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Carme- 
lites, near  the  University  of  Oxford. 

JOHN    WULTHAM.      A.D.    1399. 

John,  whose  name  is  written  Wultham  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Augustinian  Order,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  written 
Wulcan  or  Vulcan,  a  few  days  after  his  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Ossory  signed,  on  tho  1st  of  February,  1399,  an  engagement  to  pay 
for  himself  the  usual  tax  of  two  hundred  florins,  and  further  another 
sum  of  two  hundred  florins,  being  the  tax  imposed  on  his  predecessor, 
Thomas,  [which  remained  undischarged  at  the  time  of  that  Bishop's 
translation  to  another  See. 

The  temporalities  of  this  See  were  restored  to  Bishop  John  by 
royal  writ  of  20th  of  March,  1399.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  before  the  month  of  July,  1399,  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Dromore. 

JOHN  GBIFFIN.   A.D.  1399 — 1400. 

John  Griffin,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  was  by  Pontifical  Brief  trans- 
lated to  Ossory  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1399.  On  the  12th  of  the  same 
month  he  signed  the  usual  paper,  obliging  himself  to  pay  one  hundred 
and  eighty  -five  florins  and  forty-four  solidos,  portion  of  the  tax  which 
remained  unpaid  by  his  predecessor,  John,  and  in  addition  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  florins,  which  was  still  due  from  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  Peverell.  As  regards  himself,  no  new  tax  was  im- 
posed, as  his  appointment  was  the  second  that  had  been  made  to  the 
See  of  Ossory  within  twelve  months  :  "  die  12  Julii,  Johannes  Osso- 
riensis  Electus,  promotus  G  nonas  Julias,  promisit  flor.  185  et  solidos 
44,  monetae  currentis,  pro  communi  servitio  alterius  D.  Johannis  prae- 
deeessoris  sui ;   et  100  alios  flor.  pro  Thoma,  praeanticcssore :    pro  se 
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autem  non  promisit  quia  fuit  facta  bis  promotio  infra  annum."  Obli- 
gazioni,  torn.  81,  pag.  47.  A  royal  grant  made  to  this  Prelate  while 
he  was  Bishop  of  Leighlin  throws  considerable  light  on  the  terrible 
state  of  rain  and  desolation  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  wars 
and  misgovernment.  The  royal  writ  set  forth  that  "  the  Diocese  of 
Leighlin  was  destroyed  by  Irish  enemies  to  such  a  degree  that  this 
Bishop  had  no  place  left  for  his  abode/'  and  therefore  the  king 
"  granted  to  him  the  village  of  Galroestown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
near  the  Marches  of  O'Toole,  an  Irish  enemy,  with  all  its  appurten- 
ances, baing  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  See  of  Killaloe,  and  in  the 
king's  hands  through  the  vacancy  by  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop, 
predecessor  to  the  present  Bishop,  who  is  a  mere  Irishman  abiding  among 
the  Irish  enemies,  and  not  amenable  to  law  or  government."  (Rt/mer 
Foedera  torn.  7,  pag.  643).  Bishop  Griffin  held  the  See  of  Ossory 
only  for  a  few  months,  and  passed  to  his  reward  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1400. 

JOHN.      A.D.    1400. 

We  learn  from  the  returns  which  were  made  to  the  Camera  Apos- 
tolica  that  on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  year  1400,  John,  Bishop-Elect 
of  Ossory,  signed  the  acknowledgment  of  his  personal  obligation  to 
pay  the  usual  tax  of  two  hundred  florins,  and,  moreover,  engaged  to 
pay  eighty-one  florins  and  forty-seven  solidos  "  pro  rosiduis  Domini 
Johannis  prae-anticessoris  sui."  Thus  the  official  entries  still  pre- 
served in  the  Books  of  the  Papal  Archives  afford  conclusive  evidence 
that  three  Bishops  John  held  in  succession  the  See  of  Ossory. 

ROGEB  DE  APPLEBY.   A.D.  1400-1404. 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Boniface  XL  appointing  Roger  Appleby  to  the 
See  of  Ossory  is  dated  the  26th  of  September,  1400.  The  See  is  des- 
cribed as  vacant  "  per  obitum  Johannis  extra  curiam  defuncti,"  and 
we  are  further  informed  that  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  had  hitherto 
been  "  '*  Prior  Prioratus  de  Noneton,  ordinis  Fontis  Ebraudi,  Coven- 
trensis  ct  Lichf eldensis  Dioecesis."  The  following  entry  in  the  books 
of  the  Camera  Apostolica  serves  to  fix  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
Bishops  in  the  See  at  this  period :  "  Bogerius  Ossoriensis  Episcopus 
recognovit  seu  ratas  ha  bait  obligationes  turn  Johannis  sui  praedeccs- 
soiis  iinmediati,  turn  alterius  Johannis  in  flor.  81.  sol.  47.  Pro  so 
autem  nihil  obligavit,  quia  fuit  facta  promotio  bis  in  anno."  (Ohliqa- 
zioni,  torn.  52,  pag  06.)     Bishop  Roger  was  admitted  to  the  tempo. 
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ralities  of  the  See  by  royal  letters  of  King  Henry  IV.  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1401. 

In  the  year  1401  King  Henry  appointed  his  second  son,  Thomas 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
A  letter  to  the  King  from  the  Council  of  Dublin,  towards  the  close  of 
the  following  year  represents  most  vividly  the  condition  of  the  English 
colony  :  "  With  heavy  hearts  (they  thus  write)  we  testify  anew  to 
your  Highness  that  our  lord,  your  son,  is  so  destitute  of  money  that 
he  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  nor  can  he  borrow  a  single  penny, 
because  all  his  jewels  and  his  plate,  that  he  can  spare  of  those  which 
he  must  of  necessity  keep,  are  pledged  and  kept  in  pawn :  also  his 
soldiers  have  departed  from  him,  and  the  people  of  his  household 
are  on  the  point  of  leaving ;  and  however  much  they  might  wish  to 
remain,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  keep  together,  with  a  view  to  his  aid, 
twenty  or  a  dozen  persons.  .  .  .      And  the 

country  is  so  weakened  and  impoverished  by  the  long  non-payment, 
as  well  in  the  time  of  our  lord,  your  son,  as  in  the  time  of  the  other 
Lieutenants  before  him,  that  the  same  land  can  no  longer  bear  such 
charge.  In  good  faith,  our  most  sovereign  lord,  it  is  marvellous  that 
they  have  borne  such  a  charge  so  long." 

At  this  time  the  Provost  and  commonalty  of  the  recently-walled 
town  of  Kilkenny  petitioned  for  and  obtained  a  grant  that  the  bur- 
gesses might,  on  market  days,  during  times  of  peace  or  truce,  sell  to 
the  neighbouring  Irish  enemies  and  rebels  any  victuals  or  merchan- 
chandize,  with  the  exception  of  horses  and  arms. 
john.    a.d.  1404-1405. 

Ware,  who  writes  with  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  Bishops 
of  the  See  at  this  period,  states  that  John  Volcan  was  translated  from 
Dromore  to  Ossory  by  the  Pope  in  1404.  If  this  be  so,  he  was  pro- 
bably the  John  Wultham,  alias  Vulcan,  whom  we  have  seen  translated 
to  Dromore  from  Ossory  in  1899.  The  See  of  Dromore  was  at  this 
time  completely  waste,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Bishop  Wult- 
ham would  have  petitioned  to  be  restored  to  his  former  See. 
There  is  great  uncertainty,  however,  whether  the  Bishop 
who  now  held  the  See  was  translated  from  Dromore  or  not.  The 
returns  in  the  books  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  give  two  entries  re- 
garding Bishop  John.  In  one  be  is  called  Johannes  Valten,  whilst 
in  the  other  his  name  is  given   "  Johannes  Walteri :"    he  engaged  to 
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pay  the  usual  tax  of  two  hundred  florins,  and  also  the  residue  of  the 
debt  of  a  former  Bishop  John,  amounting  to  eighty-one  florins  and 
forty-seven  solidos.  Ware  writes  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
rank  on  the  score  of  the  endowments  of  his  mind." 

THOMAS   SNBLL.      A.D.   1405-1416. 

Thomas  Snell  was  Archdeacon  of  Glendalough,  and  was  thence 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  the  year  1399.  He 
was  translated  to  Ossory  in  the  year  1405,  and  the  temporalities  were 
restored  to  him  by  writ  of  the  23rd  September  the  same  year.  He 
presented  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  pontifical  gloves  and  sandals, 
and  one  fair  silken  cope,  interwoven  with  gold,  and  also  a  mitre  set 
with  precious  stones.  "Qui  Ecclesi©  Cathedrali  novam  mitram 
gemmis  praetiosis  ornatam,  chirotecas,  sandalia  pontificalia,  et  unam 
pnlchram  capam  sericam  notulis  aureis  conteztam  dedit."  MS. 
T.C.D.  E.  3.,  13.  During  his  Episcopate  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  held,  and  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Council  that  William 
Purcell  took  part  in  its  sessions  as  "  Proxy  of  Bishop  Thomas  of 
088017."  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1416.  (Martene,  voter.  Monu- 
ment, torn.  7,  col.  1222).  Bishop  Snell  died  in  Waterford  on  the  16th 
October,  1416. 

PATBICK   BAGGED.      A.D.   1417-1421. 

The  Consistorial  Acts  on  the  15th  of  December,  1417,  register  the 
translation  of  "  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Cork,  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Thomas." 

This  Bishop  took  part  in  the  Sessions  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance as  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  subsequently  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  Acts  of  that  Council.  It  appears 
from  the  Books  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  that  he  paid  in  person  at 
Constance,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1418,  the  sum  of  fifty  florins  in  gold 
as  part  of  the  tax  due  on  his  promotion  to  Ossory.  There  is  another 
entry  to  the  effect  that  on  the  11th  of  May,  1419,  this  Prelate  paid  at 
Florence  through  the  hands  of  Bichard  Smythe,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Diocese  ol  Ossory,  an  additional  sum  in  full  discharge  of  that  tax. 
An  ancient  writer  gives  this  Bishop  the  character  of  having 
"  governed  his  flock  with  justice  and  piety,  and  fed  them  both  by  his 
example  and  instructions."  Cotton  also  writes  of  him :  "  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  man  of  piety,  great  learning,  and  zeal."  Me  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  taxes  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  in  Ireland 
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on  the  llth  of  January,  1418,  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1421- 
We  learn  from  Dr.  Brady,  in  his  "  Episcopal  Succession"  that  the 
name  of  this  Prelate  is  written  Patrick  Foxe  in  some  of  the  Roman 
documents.  This  was  probably  an  error  arising  from  the  fact  that  his 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  collector  of  the  taxes  of  the  Camera  in 
Ireland  was  called  Foxe,  as  we  learn  from  a  document  published  by 
Theiner  in  Yet.  Monum.,  page  368. 

denis  o'dba..  a.d.  1421-1427. 
This  Prelate  is  described  by  Ware  as  "  Bachelor  of  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Laws,  as  also  a  man  of  great  knowledge  in  the  municipal  laws 
of  his  own  country,"  He  was  appointed  to  this  See  by  Pope  Martin 
Y.  on  the  4th  of  July,  1421.  The  Concistorial  entry  of  his  appoint- 
ment records  the  fact  that  he  was  Praeentor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lime- 
rick, and  adds  that  a  dispensation  was  also  granted  him  in  regard  to 
age,  "  should  such  dispensation  be  found  necessary."  His  name  ap- 
pears on  the  books  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  in  connection  with  his 
Diocesan  tax  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1421 ;  again  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1423  ;  and  lastly  on  the  5th  of  October,  1425.  He  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1427.  The  connection  of  this  Bishop  with  the 
Diocese  of  Limerick,  as  set  sorth  in  the  Consistorial  record,  is  the 
more  interesting  on  account  of  the  illustrious  Cornelius  O'Dea  being 
at  this  very  time  Bishop  of  that  See,  his  episcopate  extending  from 
1400  to  1426. 

THOMAS  BARRY.      A.D.    1427-1460. 

Thomas  Barry,  Bachelor  in  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  was  appointed 
to  Ossory  in  the  Consistory  of  the  19th  of  February,  1427.  On  the 
books  o£  the  Camera  Apostolica  his  name  appears  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1427,  as  "  Thomas  Barry,  Electus  Ossoriensis,"  but  on  the  4th  of 
July  following  he  appears  as  "  E.  P.  D.  Thomas  Barri,  Dei  gratia 
Episcopus  Ossoriensis."  All  his  debts  to  the  Camera  were  paid  in 
full  by  the  20th  of  January,  1428.  Ho  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  to  which  be  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1428.  He 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral,  and  built  a 
castle  and  hall  at  the  episcopal  manor  of  Bishopslough.  In  1450 
Bishop  Barry,  together  with  the  Bishops  of  Leighlin,  Down,  and 
Limerick,  was  fined  for  non-attendance  at  tho  Parliament  to  which  he 
had  been  duly  summoned.  During  his  episcopate  a  controversy  was 
carried  on  before  the  court  of   Pope  Nicholas  V.  regarding  the  j>aro- 
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chial  church  of  Kilbride,  near  Callan.  The  controversy  was  not  de- 
cided till  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  II.  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Barry,  when  that  Church  seems  to  have  been  definitively 
assigned  to  the  parish  of  Callan. 

A  Parliament  held  at  Trim  in  1447,  enacted  that  those  who  would 
be  taken  for  Englishmen  should  not  use  a  beard  upon  the  upper  lip 
alone ;  that  the  said  lip  should  be  shaved  once  at  least  in  every  two 
weeks,  and  that  offenders  therein  should  be  treated  as  Irish  enemies. 
It  also  passed  an  Act  against  the  use  of  gilt  bridles,  and  pey trells, 
which  were  small  gilded  chains  drawn  across  the  chests  of  war- 
horses  :  these  were  allowed  only  to  "  Knights  and  Prelates  of  Holy 
Church."  It  was  added  that  "  if  anyoae  be  found  with  such  bridle, 
peytrell,  or  other  gilt  harness  from  the  1st  of  May  next,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  every  man  that  will  to  take  the  said  man,  his  horse  and  har- 
ness, and  to  possess  the  same  as  his  own  goods." 

Bishop  Barry  died  on  the  3rd  of  March;  1460,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  before  the  high  altar. 

DAVID   HACKBT.      A.D.    1460-1471. 

The  Pontifical  Archives  preserve  the  record  that  David  Hacket, 
formerly  Prior  of  the  Augustinian  Monastery  of  St,  Edmund,  King 
and  Martyr,  at  Athassel,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel,  was  advanced  by 
Pope  Pius  II.  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  vacant  by  the  demise  of  its  late 
Bishop,  and  that  he  was  duly  consecrated  in  Borne  in  the  year  1460 
(Begest  Pauli  ii.,  torn,  page  191).  His  name  appears  on  the  lists  of 
the  Camera  Apostolica  on  the  14th  of  July,  1460,  as  "Episcopus 
Ossoriensis  Electus."  He  expended  considerable  sums  on  the  Epis- 
copal mansions,  particularly  at  Clonmore,  and  he  was  also  a  bene- 
factor to  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  granting  to  them  the  paro- 
chial church  of  Ballybur,  at  the  instance  and  petition  of  its 
patron,  Richard  Yale.  The  vaulting  of  the  central  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  was  perfected  by  him  in  cut-stone.  This 
beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular  work  still  remains,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  Bishop's  fame  as  a  most  skilful  architect. 

It  was  during  his  episcopate  that  the  following  Statute  was 
enacted,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Anglo-Norman  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland :  "  Every  Irishman  that  dwells  betwixt  or  amongst 
Englishmen  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  and  Kildare, 
shall  go  like  to  an  Englishman  in  apparel  and  shaving  off  his  beard 
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about  tho  mouth,  and  shall  be  within  one  year  sworn  the  liege  men  of 
the  king  in  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  or  deputy,  and  shall  take  to 
him  an  English  surname  of  a  town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trim,  Skrejne, 
Cork,  Kinsale  or  colour,  as  Black,  White,  or  Brown ;  or  an  art  or 
science,  as  Smith  or  Carpenter ;  or  an  office,  as  Cook,  Butler,  &c.  And 
that  he  and  his  issue  shall  use  this  name  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
goods  yearly,  till  the  premises  be  done,  to  be  levied  twice  by  the  year 

and  applied  to  the  king's  wars." 

john  o'hbdayn.    a.d.  1479-1486. 

John  O'Hedayn,  who  is  also  called  O'Hedian  and  O'Hedyan,  was 
by  Pontifical  Brief  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Ossory,  and  also  Arch- 
deacon of  Cashel  on  the  8th  of  January,  1460  (Thiener,  Mon.  Vatic, 
page  424),  and  it  is  added  that  these  special  favours  were  granted  to 
him  on  account  of  his  "  vitae  ac  morum  hones tas  aliaque  laudabilia 
probitatis  et  virtutum  merita."  In  the  Consistory  of  the  15th 
January,  1472,  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  which  is  des- 
cribed as  "  vacant  by  the  demise  of  its  late  Bishop,"  and  he  was  con- 
secrated in  Borne  on  the  21st  of  February  following,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Tryphon,  by  Benedict,  Archbishop  of  Mitylene,  "  assistentibus 
sibi  Stephano  BricUi  episcopo  Antibarensi  et  Stephano  Sagiensi  Epis- 
copo."  From  the  books  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  it  appears  that  he 
was  collector  of  the  Papal  taxes  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1482,  in  which 
year  he  also  consecrated  a  church  in  the  diocese  of  Waterf  ord.  Ware 
writes  that  "  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  the 
government  of  his  diocese."  After  an  episcopate  of  about  seven  years 
he  died  the  5th  of  January,  1487,  and  was  buried  in  a  Capella  near 
the  west  entrance  of  the  Cathedral. 

A  Bishop  named  Bichard  Winchelsey,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  is 
said  by  De  Burgo,  on  the  authority  of  various  foreign  writers  of  tho 
Order,  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ossory  in  1479 ;  and  as 
such  to  have  been  admitted  to  special  religious  privileges  of  the  Order 
in  1481.  (Hib.  Dominic,  page  476.)  However,  other  writers  of  the 
Order,  as  Echard  attests,  call  him  "  Episcopum  Ollonensem,"  which 
was  probably  a  titular  See  in  Achaja.  The  Bullarium  Ordinis  Prae- 
dicatorum  gives  also  the  names  of  some  of  the  religious  brethren  who 
were  ''  Episcopi  Ossonenses."  It  is  probable  that  one  of  these  titles 
should  be  assigned  to  Richard  Winchelsey,  and  at  all  events  it  is  clear 
from  the  Consistorial  Records  cited  above  that  there  is  no  place  for 
him  in  the  See  of  Ossory. 
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OLIVER   CAWTWELL.      A.D.    1487-1527. 

Oliver  Cantwell,  O.S.D.,  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory  by 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  on  the  27th  of  March,  1487.  The  Bull  of  his 
appointment  is  printed  by  Be  Burgo  in  ''  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  page 
478.  In  the  Consistorial  Record  the  See  is  described  as  vacant  "  per 
obi  turn  Jobannis  extra  Curiam  defuncti."  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  and  the  other  Bishops  of 
Ireland  by  the  Pope,  exhorting  them  to  quell  the  popular  excitement 
against  King  Henry  VII.  This  had  reference  to  the  tumults  excited 
by  Lambert  Simnel,  whose  claim  to  the  Crown  was  very  generally 
accepted  throughout  Ireland,  and  at  whose  coronation  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  several  of  •the  Irish  prelates  were  present.  The 
mock  royalty  of  the  Pretender  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  on  tho 
battlefield  in  England,  but  it  was  not  uutil  the  29th  of  February,  1495, 
that  the  king  confirmed  our  Bishop's  appointment  and  restored  to  him 
the  temporalities  of  the  See.  .  He  was  obliged  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  was  Justice  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  to  sue  for  the  royal  pardon  for  having  accepted  the  Pope's 
Bulls  without  the  king's  provision.  In  a  Provincial  Synod  held  in 
Dublin  in  1494  ho  is  styled  "  the  Dean  of  the  Province,"  which  was 
probably  meant  to  indicate  an  honorary  precedence  accorded  to  his 
See,  as  he  otherwise,  with  one  exception,  was  the  junior  among  the 
Bishops  assembled  in  the  Synod.  He  was  an  active  and  liberal 
Prelate,  and  a  great  benefactor  of  his  See.  He  expended  large  sums 
of  money  on  the  repairs  of  the  Episcopal  mansions  at  Freshford  and 
Freinatown.  He  obtained  a  Brief  from  Alexander  VI  in  1498,  grant- 
ing to  the  Chapter,  for  the  Cathedral  repairs,  the  revenues  of  ono 
parochial  cure,  and  he  appropriated  to  the  Vicars  Choral  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Maul,  at  the  instance,  as  is  recorded,  of  Rev.  Jas.  Shortall,  Piraben- 
dary  of  Kilmanagh,  who  was  afterwards  Prior  of  St.  John's,  in  Kilkenny, 
He  proved  himself,  moreover,  a  benefactor  to  the  public  at  largo  by 
rebuilding,  at  considerable  expense,  the  bridge  over  the  Noro,  near  tho 
Cathedral,  which  some  time  before  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  It 
continued  to  be  known  as  "  the  great  bridge"  till,  together  with  St. 
John* 8  Bridge,  it  was  swept  away  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1763.  He 
also  obtained  from  King  Henry  VII.  Letters  Patent  confirming  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  to  the  Irish  town  in  Kilkenny.  At  a  Par- 
liament held  in  Drogheda  during  his  Episcopate  (ad.  1494),  all  tho 
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subjects  of  the  Crown  were  ordered  to  provide  themselves  with  cuir- 
asses, saletts  or  helmets,  English  bows  and  sheaves  ot  arrows.  Every 
parish  was  to  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  butts,  and  the  constables 
were  ordered  to  call  the  parishioners  before  them  on  holidays  to  shoot, 
at  least,  two  or  three  games.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  Lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  should  appear  in  Parliament  in  English  robes ; 
and  it  is  added  that  the  English  lords  in  Ireland  had,  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  "  through  penuriousness,  done  away  with  the  said 
robes,  to  their  own  great  dishonour.9'  As  a  defence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Irish  chieftains  it  was  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Pale  should  forthwith  build  and  maintain  a  double- 
ditch  raised  six  feet  above  the  ground*  on  the  side  which  "  meared 
next  unto  the  Irishmen."  Bishop  Cantwell  lived  to  a  venerable  old 
age,  and,  having  ruled  this  See  for  forty  years,  died  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1526-7.  Throughout  his  episcopate  he  observed  the  rule, 
and  wore  the  religious  habit  of  his  order,  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
Dominican  Abbey  at  Kilkenny.  A  drawing  of  his  seal  is  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  Ware,  in  his  notice  of  this 
Bishop,  adds  :  "  I  have  been  informed  that  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Canice's  Church."  No  trace  of  such  a  monu- 
ment can  now  be  found,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ware's  infor- 
mant may  have  been  led  into  error  by  the  monument  erected  to  a  Pre* 
centor  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  name  of  Cantwell,  who  died  in  1531, 
and  on  whose  tomb  we  read  the  following  inscription : — 

Hie  jacet 

Dominus  Joannes  Cantwell 

Quondam  Praecentor  istius  Ecclesiae 

Qui  Gbiit  xxin  die  mensis  Novembris,  A.D. 

MCCCCCXXXI. 

Cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus.     Amen. 

Milo  Episcopus  Ossoriensis 
Omnibus  dicenfcibus  Orationcm  Dominicamet 
Salutationem  Angelieam 
PrO  anima  praedicti  Praecentoris 
Toties  quoties  concessit  xi*.  dies  Indulgentiae.     ' 

MILO   BABON.      A.D.    1528-1550. 

Milo  Fitzgerald,  generally  called  Milo  Baron,  belonged  to  tie 
Qeraldine  family  of  Burntchurch,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  who  re- 
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ceived  the  name  of  Baron  from  the  title  which  they  held  of  Barons  of 

Burntchurch,  granted  to  them  in  earlier  times  by  the  Earls  Palatine 

of  those  parts.     He  had  studied  at  Oxford  and  was  a  Canon  Regular 

of  St.  Augustine,  Abbot  of  Inistioge  and  Prior  of  the  Augustinian 

Priory  of  St.  Columba  at  Inistioge.    He  was  nominated  for  this  See  by 

the  King  in  1527,  but  did  not  receive  his  appointment  from  the  Pope 

till  the  8th  of  June,  1528,  on  which  date  we  find  the  following  Con- 

sLstorial  entry :  "  Die  octavo  Junii,  1528,  ad  relationem  B.  D.  P.  Car- 

dinalis  de  Cesis,  Sua  Sanctias  providit  Ecclesiae  Ossoriensi  in  Hibernia, 

vacanti  per  obitum  Oliverii  extra  Romanam  Curiam  defuncti,  de  persona 

viri  religiosi  Milonis  Baron  Prioratus  S.  Columbae  et  Abbatis  do 

Tnystyok,  ordinis  S.  Angustini,  cum  retentione  dicti  prioratus."     He 

received  at  the  same  time  a  special  Brief  authorising  him  to  retain  the 

revenues  of  his  former  priory.     It  is  probable  that  he  was  consecrated 

in  Borne,  as  there  is  an  entry  in  the  papers  of  the  Camera  Apostolica 

that  he  paid  a  portion  of  the  Diocesan  tax  on  the  10th  of  July,  1528. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  See  he  added  a  new  Tower  and  Cloister 

to  the  Priory  at  Inistioge.    Daring  his  Episcopate  he  was  a  benefactor 

to  the  Vicars  Choral  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  munificence.    He 

repaired  the  Episcopal  Palace,  erected  a  handsome  marble  altar  in  the 

Cathedral,  and  bequeathed  a  rich  silver  Crozier  to  his  successors.  He 

continued  to  hold  the  Priory  in  Commendam  till  the  dissolution  of  the 

Monasteries  in  1540,  when  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the 

agents  of  the  Crown.     Sir  Richard  Butler  was  the  first  to  receive  a 

grant  of  its  lands  and  revenues,  but  on  the  20th  of  December,  1551,  an 

order  was  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  England,  commanding 

it  to  given  to  Edward  Seyntloo  for  a  term  of  21  years  "  in  consideration 

of  his  painful  and  diligent  services  in  the  late  wars  in  Ireland." 

(Morrin9  Calendar,  i.  255).     Before  this  term  expired  an  order  was 

issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1567  to  have  it  leased  to  Sir  Edmund 

Butler,  together  with  the  Monastery  of  Connall  and  the  greater  part 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Baltinglass.      Thus  were  the 

offerings  of  the  piety  of  our  Fathers  sacrilegiously  plundered,  in  order 

to  gratify  the  vanity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  agents  or  the  flatterers 

of  the  Government.    Dr.  Milo  Baron  died  full  of  days  in  the  year 

1550,  and  was  buried  among  his   ancestors  in  the    Monastery   of 

Inistioge.     Some  writers  have  placed  his  death  in  1551,  but  the  Lord 

Deputy,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  England,  on  September 
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27th,  1550,  spoaks  of  the  See  as  having  just  then  become  vacant : 
"  Whereas*  there  is  a  poor  Bishopric  fallen  void  in  the  parts  where  a 
poor  Chaplain  of  mine  is  resident,  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory,  which  is 
not  taxed  at  100  marks  by  the  year,  I  shall  humbly  beseech  your  honour 
to  further  my  said  Chaplain  thereunto."  (Shirley,  Original  Letters, 
pag.  42).  In  another  letter  the  Lord  Deputy  states  that  Ossory  had 
become  vacant  since  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  which  was  in  July,  1550 : 
and  again  on  the  5th  of  December,  that  year,  he  expresses  his  regret 
that  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  had  been  refused  to  his  Chaplain, 
Patrick  Walsh,  and  adds :— "  And  now  as  touching  the  Bishopric  void, 
it  shall  be  well  dono  some  honest  man  be  placed  therein  for  the 
advancement  of  (the  Protestant)  religion,  which  although  it  hatn 
been  here  much  talked  of  these  two  or  three  years  passed,  yet  hath  it 
boon  smally  sot  forth  in  deed,  and  perchance  if  the  disposition  of  men 
here,  were  thoroughly  known,  it  would  be  thought  a  thing  not  easy 
to  be  brought  to  pass."     {Ibid.  pag.  46.) 

The  Parliament  held  in  Dublin,  in  1537,  enacted  a  Statute  of 
extreme  severity  against  everything  Irish.  After  setting  forth  in  the 
King's  name  that  "  there  is  nothing  which  doth  more  continue  and 
keep  many  of  his  subjects  of  this  his  land  in  a  certain  savage  and  wild 
kind  of  manner  of  living  than  the  diversity  that  is  betwixt  them  in 
tongue,  language,  manner  and  habit,"  it  proceeds  to  describe  "  the 
persons  that  esteem  not  his  most  dread  laws,"  and  who  were  therefore 
to  be  reputed  and  treated  as  public  enemies.  They  are  the  following  : 
Such  persons  as  shall  be  shorn  or  shaven  about  the  ears,  or  use  the 
wearing  of  hair  upon  their  heads  like  unto  long  locks  called  glibbes, 
or  have  any  hair  growing  on  their  upper  lips,  or  wear  a  shirt  smock* 
kercher,  bendel,  or  linen-cap,  dyed  with  saffron ;  and  such  persons  as 
in  their  shirts  or  smocks  use  above  seven  yards  of  cloth  measured 
according  to  the  King's  standard,  and  women  wearing  their  kyrtell  or 
gown  embroidered  or  garnished  with  silk  or  laid  with  usker  "  after 
the  Irish  fashion."  To  all  this  is  added  a  prohibition  to  employ  any 
Irish-speaking  clergy,  unless,  after  due  proclamation  at  the  market 
cross,  no  English  applicant  could  be  found. 

Towards  the  close  of  Bishop  Milo's  episcopate  the  thoughts  of 
tiie  crown  were  turned  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Sees,  and  it 
(vrtainly  was  not  the  will  of  the  courtiers  that  was  wanting  if  all  the 
gold  and  silver  of  St    Canice's.  was  not  confiscated  to  satisfy  their 
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greed.  The  following  are  the  official  instructions  given  to  the  Lord 
Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  and  renewed  on  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Jaines  Croft  in  1551 :  "  Our  said  Deputy  (with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Ireland)  fe'shall  give  order  that  no  sale  nor  alteration  be 
made  of  any  church  bells,  chauntry,  or  free  chapel  lands  without  our 
Royal  assent,  and,  if  any  alterations  have  been  made,  to  reform  the 
same ;  and  that  they  shall  cause  inventries  to  be  made  in  every  parish, 
as  well  as  of  such  goods,  ornaments,  jewels,  and  bells,  as  of  the  chaun- 
try or  free  chapel  lands  given  to  any  church  for  any  intent,  for  the 
better  knowledge,  safe  and  true  keeping  together  of  the  premises  and 
of  every  part  thereof."  (Shirley,  Ibid.  pag.  40).  These  instructions 
had  for  their  apparent  object  to  preserve  the  church  from  plunder, 
tart  the  example  of  England  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  such  in- 
structions were  the  immediate  forerunners  of  confiscation,  and 
plunder,  and  utter  ruin.  The  accession,  however,  of  Queen  Mary 
rendered  them  inoperative  for  a  short  time. 
john  o'thonoby. 
The  next  Bishop  in  the  Catholic  succession  was  John  O'Thonory. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  a  Canon 
Begular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
was  promoted  to  the  See.  The  Patent  Bolls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland 
preserve  the  Queen's  License  for  his  appointment,  dated  the  14th  of 
October,  1553,  but  his  election  did  not  take  place  till  the  26th  of 
December.  "  Whereas,  we  perceive  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  to  be  void 
(thus  writes  the  Queen  on  the  14th  of  October,  anno  1°),  we  have 
thought  good  for  the  learning  and  integrity  of  life  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  in  John  Thnory,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  to  nominate  and 
appoint  him  to  the  same  Bishopric.  These  shall  be,  therefore,  to  will 
and  command  you  to  make  letters-patent  under  our  great  seal  to  the 
said  John,  of  the  Bishopric,  and  to  give  further  order  for  his  conse- 
cration and  installation,  according  to  the  order  of  our  said  realm/9 
The  mandate  for  his  consecration  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  Dublin  being  then  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  Brown,  and  to  the  Bishops  of  Waterford,  Ferns,  and 
Leighlin.  His  consecration  took  place  at  Inistioge,  "  consecratus  est 
apud  Inistiock  sub  finein,  a.d.  1553"  (Lynch1 8  MS.),  and  the  tempo- 
ralities were  restored  to  him  on  the  4th  of  January,  1554.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  See  by  the  Crown,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
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was  irregular,  but  his  consecration  bsing  valid,  and  according  to    tHo 
Catholic  rite,  he  was  absolved  from  all  censures  by   Cardinal  Pole, 
and  duly  confirmed  in  the  See.      He  took  care  to  have  ihe  ancient 
charters  of  the  See,  which  had  been  scattered  towards  the  close    of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  transcribed  and  sealed  with  his  own   seal. 
To  add  to  the  decorum  and  solemnity  of  the  Divine  worship  he  estab- 
lished a  choir  of  singing  boys,  and  added  four  choristers  to  the  Cathe- 
dral.   "Ad  majorem  divini  cultus  celebritatem  et  venustatem  adjecit 
puerorum  symphoniacorum  decus,  et  numerum  choristarum  quateraa- 
rium  f  undavit :    antiquae  Ecclesice  suae  Chartas  aliter  perituras  trans- 
cribi  et  sigilio  suo  muniri  curavit." — Ibid.    On  the  accession  of  Queen. 
Elizabeth  he  foresaw  that  a  storm  of  persecution  was  about  to  fall 
upon  the  Church,  and  that  the  designs  of  the  courtiers  on  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  See,  which  had  been  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.,  would  too  soon  be  accomplished.     He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
transfer,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  lands  and  other  possessions  of 
the  See  into  safe  hands  ;  and  we  read  in  particular  of  a  fee-farm  lease 
of  the  manors  of  Freshford  and  Frienstown  being  made  to  Sir  Richard 
Shea,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Kilkenny,  and  of  the  lands  at  Tescomn, 
Grange-cool-pobble,  and  Seskinwood    being  otherwise   disposed  of. 
The  sums  which  he  received  for  these  lands  were  stolen  from  him  by 
robbers,  who  were  arrested  and  convicted,  and,  aiter  acknowledg- 
ing their  crime,  were  executed.      The  Bishop  was  so  troubled  at  this 
robbery  that  he  is  said  to  have  died  through  grief  in  the  year  1565. 

Dr.  O'Thonory's  name  appears  on  the  list  of  those  who  were 
summoned  to  Parliament  in  1560.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  civil  and  military  purposes  for  the  County  of 
Kilkenny  in  May,  1559.  These  honours,  however,  failed  to  with- 
draw  him  from  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  he  continued  till  the  end 
devoted  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Commissioners 
for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
from  Dublin,  March  16th,  156 J,  sufficiently  attest  his  orthodoxy,  for 
they  declare  that :  "  here  are  two  good  Bishops  of  Armagh  and 
Meath ;  their  lives  be  unblamed,  and  their  diligence  in  preaching 
worthy  to  be  commended,  especially  Meath :  the  Chancellor  (Dublin) 
is  civil  and  conformable,  and  will  do  as  he  seemeth  what  authority 
shall  command.  The  rest  of  the  Bishops,  as  we  hear,  be  all  Irish,  we 
need  say  no  more."     (Shirley,  pag.  140). 
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It  is  through  O'Thonory  that  the  Catholic  Episcopal  succession 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  See  of  Ossory.  The  Protestant 
Episcopate  begins  with  John  Bale,  who  was  appointed  to  this  See  by 
Edward  VI.,  by  patent  ofj  February  the  1st,  155f.  He  was  a  native  of 
England,  being  born  in  Suffolk  in  1495,  and,  embracing  a  religious 
life,  entered  the  Order  of  Carmelites.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  but,  having  cast  aside  the  restraints  of  religion,  soon  became 
remarkable   for  his  extreme  self-conceit,  his  uncontrolable  temper,  , 

and  his  scurrilous  language.  Availing  himself  of  the  license  of  the 
new  tenets,  he  quitted  the  religious  order  to  which  he  belonged, 
apostatized  from  the  faith,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  was  soon 
reckoned  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  .Reformed  Church  in  Great  ; 

Britain.  He  himself  avowed  that  a  temporal  Lord  was  the  chief  in- 
strument  of  his  conversion ;    but  Nicholson,    in    his    "  Historical  i 

Library/9  considers  that  "  in  truth  his  wife  Dorothy  had  as  great  a 
hand  in  that  happy  work  as  the  Lord."  His  violent  attacks  on  Catholic 
doctrine  were  distasteful  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment.    He  was  sheltered,  j 

however,  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Cromwell,  on  whose  death  he  j 

adopted  the  wiser  course  of  seeking  a  refuge  in  Germany.     Soon  after  'j 

the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  and,  being  pre-  j 

sented  to  the  King  at  Southampton,  was  rewarded  with  the  rich  bene- 
fice  of  Bishopstoke,  near  that  town.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Christ-Church,  Dublin,   together   with    Goodacre,    of    Armagh,   in  I 

February,  1553.  Archbishop  Brown  was  the  consecrating  Prelate, 
and  wished  to  use  the  ancient  form  of  consecration ;   but  Bale  pro-  | 

tested  against  it  as  a  remnant  of  Popery,  and  insisted  on  being  con- 
secrated  according  to  the  new  form  as  set  forth  in  the  Second  Prayer-  j 

Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth.      It  was  of  no  avail  to  assure  him  that  | 

such  a  form  was  illegal  in  this  country,  for  the  Second  Prayer-Book  ! 

had  not  as  yet  been  set  forth  by  authority  or  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland.  He,  however,  would  not  be  consecrated  by 
any  other  form,  and,  at  the  request  of  powerful  friends,  Archbishop 
Brown  at  length  acquiesced.  The  defective  form  on  which  Bale  thus 
insisted  has  never  been  recognised  as  valid  by  the  Church,  and  thus  | 

Bale's  consecration  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  null  and  void.  Kilkenny 
was  at  this  time  a  main  stronghold  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  and 
during  the  six  months  that  Bale  enjoyed  the  temporalities  ofthe  See 
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of  Ossory  bo  attests  that  he  "  enjoyed  great  peace,"  but  be  adds  that  in 
the  matter  of  preaching  the  reformed  tenets  "  helpers  I  found  none 
among  my  prebendaries  and  clergy,  but  adversaries  a  great  number." 
Bale ,  Vocacyon,  in  Harleian  Miscell.  vi.  412  Seq. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  Bale's  episcopal  career  was  quickly 
brought  to  a  close  in  Ossory.  "  On  the  20th  day  of  August/'  ho 
writes,  "  was  the  Lady  Mary  with  us  at  Kilkenny  proclaimed  Queen 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
that  could  be  devised  of  processions,  musters,  and  disguisings,  all  the 
noble  captains  and  gentlemen  thereabout  being  present.  What  ado  I 
had  that  day  with  the  prebendaries  and  priests  about  wearing  the 
cope,  crosier,  and  mitre  in  procession,  it  were  too  much  to  write."  On 
Thursday,  the  31st  of  August,  the  clergy  and  people  of  this  Catholic  ' 
diocese  assembled  to  proclaim  their  faith :  as  yet  no  statute  or  pro- 
clamation had  been  made,  but  they  could  not  brook  any  further 
delay.  "They  rang  all  the  bells  in  that  cathedral,  minster,  and 
parish  churches"  (writes  Bale)  ;  "  they  flung  up  their  caps  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  great  temple;  they  brought  forth  their  copes,  candle- 
sticks, holy  water  stocks,  crosses,  and  censers  ;  they  mustered  forth  in 
general  procession  most  gorgeously  all  the  town  over,  with  Sancta 
Maria f  ora  pro  nobis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  litany." 

Even  here,  however,  the  trials  of  Bale  did  not  end.  He*  pro- 
ceeded with  a  body  of  his  adherents  to  Freshf  ord,  and,  there  address- 
ing the  people,  poured  out  a  volley  of  insults  and  calumnies  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  A  melee  ensued  in  which  five  of  his  followers 
were  killed,  and  he  himself  owed  his  safety  to  the  iron  railing  and  the 
strong  bolts  of  Uppercourt,  then  called  Bishopscourt.  A  guard  of 
one  hundred  horsemen  and  three  hundred  footmen  was  sent  from 
Kilkenny  under  the  command  of  Robert  Shea,  Sovereign  of  the  city, 
whom  Bale  calls  "  a  man  sober,  wise,  and  godly,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  in  that  land,"  who  "  with  great  strength"  conducted  him  to  the 
city,  but  at  night  a  party  of  the  citizens,  having  at  their  head  an  in- 
dividual named  Barnaby  Bolger,  surrounded  his  house,  threatening 
him  with  death  unless  he  ceased  to  defile  by  his  presence  their  Catholic 
city.  It  was  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  Sovereign,  with  400  soldiers, 
that  the  commotion  was  again  partially  quelled,  and  at  dawn  Bale  made 
his  escape  to  Dublin.  Instead  of  protection,  he  found  that  new 
danger  awaited  him  in  that  capital  of  our  island  ;  in  the  disguise  of  a 
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sailor  he  was  again  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight;  sailing  for 
Holland,  as  Harris  tell  us,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  sea,  and  tried  for 
treason  in  Cornwall ;  escaping  thenee  he  sailed  for  the  Continent,  but 
was  once  more  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  as  a  slave ;  having  paid  his 
ransom,  he  lived  during  the  following  years  at  Basle  and  Geneva. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England,  but  never 
sought  to  be  restored  to  the  See  of  Ossory. 

Bale  composed  several  Miracle-Plays,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant  Long  before  the  intrusion  of  Bale  into  the  See  of  Ossory  it 
was  customary  to  perform  such  plays  at  the  Market-cross,  and  they 
continued  to  be  performed  there  long  after  his  time  down  to  the 
Cromwellian  usurpation.  From  a  fact  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Peter  Butler,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  we  learn  that  such  Plays  were  in 
use  in  Kilkenny  throughout  Queen  Mary's  reign.  That  illustrious 
Archbishop  had  been  interred  with  other  deceased  members  of  the 
Ormonde  family  in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral.  The  clergy  of  Cashel 
being  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  used  every  effort,  but  in  vain 
that  his  remains  should  be  translated  to  Cashel.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Cody,  Treasurer  of  Cashel,  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  by  strata- 
gem what  they  had  failed  to  obtain  by  entreaty  :  for,  whilst 
the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  were  all  assembled  around  the  city 
cross  to  witness  a  Miracle- Play  in  honour  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, he,  with  some  companions,  stealthily  entered  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral,  and,  unperceived,  carried  off  the  Archbishop's  remains, 
and  placed  them  with  due  reverence  in  the  monument  which,  whilst 
living,  ho  had  himself  prepared  in  Cashel.  But  to  return  to  Bale,  his 
writings  acquired  some  celebrity  among  the  Lutherans  and  Calvanists  on 
the  Continent,  where  they  were  nearly  all  composed.  They  are  full, 
however,  of  the  vilest  calumnies  against  the  religious  orders  and  of  at- 
tacks against  the  Holy  See,  and  are  written  with  characteristic  acrimony 
of  style.  For  this  reason  Fuller,  in  his  Catalogue  of  English  Writers,  says 
"  Bale  knew  not  how  to  moderate  his  passions,  and  hence  deservedly 
received  the  agnomen  Biliosus  Bakeus"  Montacutus  also  (in  Apparat., 
§83)  styles  him,  "  impotentis  linguae  et  calami  scriptor."  Pitseus  is 
still  more  severe,  for  he  thus  epitomizes  Bale's  character,  "  omnia 
focdissiuius  scurra  mendaciis  et  calumniis  replevit."  Andrew  Valery, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  writes :  "  Joannes  BalaBus 
homo  impius    quidem,  nominari  tamen  hoc  loco  vcl  ideo  potuit  ut 

H 
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quis  e  sordibus  geminas  legat ;"  and  in  fine,  Gerrard  Vossius  condemns 
bis  bad  faith  in  treating  of  the  early  writers,  "  unum  scio  in  priorum 
saculorum  scriptoribus  non  raro  Balaei  fidem  claudicare"  (De 
Historicis  Latink,  lib.  i.  cap.  32,  pag.  170).  Dr.  Rothe,  who  mast 
have  well  known  his  true  character,  is  content  to  describe  him 
at  one  time  as  "  a  drunken  Iconoclast,"  at  another  as  "  an  immoral 
miscreant/1  Such  was  the  character  of  this  boasted  champion  of  the 
established  church  in  our  island !  And  yet  Bale  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  addressed  for 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

Bale  died  at  Canterbui^,  in  November,  1563,  "  in  Dr.  Bul- 
leyn's  house,  adjoining  the  mint,"  and  was  interred  in  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral.  As  he  was  living  in  the  first  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  question  may  be  asked  :  Did  the  Government, 
during  these  years,  recognize  Bale  as  Bishop  of  Ossory  ?  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  it  did,  and  that  it  gave  no  recognition  to 
Dr.  O'Thonory.  Dr.  Brady,  in  "  Episcopal  Succession"  vol.  i.,  pag. 
3G3,  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Government  did  not  re- 
cognise either  Bishop,  and  he  appeals  to  a  State  Paper,  pub- 
lished by  Shirley,  which  describes  the  See  of  Ossory  as  vacant  in 
1561.  The  State  Paper  referred  to,  however,  is  only  by  mere  conjec- 
ture, assigned  to  the  probable  date  of  1561  or  1562.  The  memoran- 
dum is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Bishoprics  void  in  Ireland : 

Archbishopric  of  Armagh        ...             ».         .£200    0    0 
of  Cashel  .£60  15    4 

Bishopric  of  Ossory  ...  ...        £120    0    0    Baal. 

The  names  of  men  eligible  to  the  same  places : 

The  Bishop  of  Kildare  :  d.  Bale :  Mr.  Dethick :  Mr.  Leverosse  : 
Mr.  Bicton,  Dean  of  Kilkenny,  £26  13s  4d." 

If  we  examine  the  matter  attentively  we  will  find  that  this 
Memorandum  must  not  be  referred  to  1561,  but  rather  to  the  close  of 
1552.  We  find  that  Hugh  Goodacrewas  appointed  to  the  See  of  Armagh, 
by  a  letter  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  28th  of  October,  1552,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  Cashel  and  Ossory  were  vacant.  For  this  reason  Bale's  name  is 
set  opposite  the  See  of  Ossory,  as  he  was  marked  out  for  this  appoint- 
ment. Levtrous  was  already  Bishop  in  1561,  but  in  1552  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  Ecclesiastical  preferment:  and  Bicton,   Dean   of 
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Kilkenny,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  eligible  for  one  of  the 
vacanc  Sees,  died,  as  we  learn  from  Cotton's  Fasti,  precisely  in 
October,  1552.  Thus  the  Memorandum  has  no  reference  to  the  See. 
in  Elizabeths  reign,  and  is  erroneously  assigned  by  Mr.  Shirley  and 
Dr.  Brady  to  the  year  1561. 

There  is  another  State  Paper,  however,  which  bears  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  the  "Instructions  given  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,"  dated 
July  4th,  1665,  in  which  we  read :  "  Her  Majesty,  understanding  that 
the  Archbishopric  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  had  been 
long  void,  whereby  hath  grown  lack  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Government 
there,  would  have  it  considered  whether  because  these  two  livings  are 
very  meanly  endowed,  it  were  not  meet  to  unite  these  two  together,  so 
as  the  living  might  be  meet  for  some  person  of  such  behaviour,  as 
being  Bishop  thereof,  might  serve  as  a  Councilor  there  in  Munster 
hereafter,  when  a  Council  should  be  there  established  for  governance 
of  the  same  parts."  (Shirley,  Original  Letters,  pag.  207.)  When  the 
See  of  Ossory  is  here  described  as  "a  long  time  vacant," the  referenoe 
can  scarcely  be  to  the  death  of  Thonory  (if  he  were  as  yet  dead),  but 
rather  to  the  death  of  Bale,  who  died  in  1563.  We  learn  also  from  Cox 
in  "  BLibernia  Angiicana"  (i.  300),  that  when  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  1619,  appealed  to  the  Courts  to  recover  the  lands  of 
Freinston,  Seskin,  Tescoffin,  and  Grange-cool-pobble,  the  leases  made 
by  O'Thonory  of  these  lands  were  declared  null,  "  because  Bale  was 
never  deprived,  and  therefore,  he  being  alive  at  the  time  the  lease  was 
made,  continued  Bishop  in  Law,  and  so  Thonory  had  no  power  to 
dispose  of  anything  belonging  to  that  See."  It  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  this  fact,  that  in  those  days  Dr.  O'Thonory  was  not  considered 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  Protestant  line  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory.  la 
the  Eirst  Fruit  Rolls,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin, 
our  Prelate  is  returned  as  a  defaulter  to  the  Crown,  the  various  sums 
not  paid  at  his  death  amounting  to  <£68  6s.  8d. 

It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  that  whilst  the  transfer  of  the 
minor  temporalities  was  declared  null,  the  important  manor  and  lands 
at  Uppercourt,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard 
Shea.  This  gentleman,  however,  was  wise  in  the  ways  of  this  world, 
and  as  he  was  desirous  to  secure  so  valuable  a  property  he  is  said  to 
have  privately  obtained  for  a  consideration  a  grant  of  the  same  from 
Bale.     It  remained  in  possession  of  the  family  till  the  Cromwellian 
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confiscation  when  Luke  Shea  was  driven  from  it,  and  the  place  was 
handed  over  to  Sir  George  Ayscue,  from  whom  the  Protestant  Bishop 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  wrest  it  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

THOMAS  STRONG.      A.D.    1582-1601. 

For  some  years  the  See  of  Ossory  remained  vacant,  being 
administered  in  the  mean  time  by  Vicars  who  received  their  appoint- 
ment from  the  Primate  or  other  Representative  of  the  Holy  See. 
Thomas  Strong  was  at  length  appointed  Bishop  in  1582.  His  name 
in  some  of  the  comtemporary  records  is  written  Strang  and  Strange. 

Ho  was  born  in  the  City  of  Waterford,  in  the  year  1547,  and 
having  made  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  excellent  Catholic  Schools, 
for  which  that  City  was  remarkable,  he  proceeded  to  the  continent 
and  spent  several  years  in  France  and  Spain,  pursuing  there  the 
higher  branches  of  sacred  science.  In  the  Consistorial  record  of  his 
appointment  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  he  is  styled  "  Presbyter  Water- 
fordiensis."  A  Vatican  list  of  the  Irish  Clergy,  drawn  up  in  1579, 
gives  us,  under  the  heading  of  "  Priests  studying  on  the  Continent," 
the  name  of  "  Thomas  Strong,  living  in  Paris,  and  aged  32  years.** 
He  is  also  named  in  another  Vatican  list,  drawn  up  about  the  same 
time,  among  those  "  Priests  who  are  faithfully  labouring  in  Ireland, 
or  who  could  be  without  difficulty  transferred  to  the  mission  there/' 
In  this  list,  in  the  fourth  place  is  the  entry :  "  D.  Thomas  Strong, 
Waterfordiensis :  hie  tenet  utramque  linguam  Anglicam  et  Hiber- 
nicam,  sed  melius  Anglicam.1' 

Dr.  Strong  being  present  in  Borne,  was  nominated  for  the  See  of 
Ossory,  at  the  Consistory  of  28th  of  March,  J  582.  The  following  is 
the  official  record  preserved  in  the  Consistorial  Diary  of  the  Cardinal 
Titular  of  S.  Severina:  "Die  28,  Martii,  1582.  D.  Cardinalis 
Senonensis,  Protector  Iberniae  proposuit  Ecclesiam  Ossoriensem  in 
Ibernia,  a  multis  annis  vacantem  per  obitum  bon.  mem.  Johannis, 
ultimi  illius  Episcopi,  pro  Domino  Thoma  Strong,  Presbytero 
Iberno  qui  omnibus  annuentibus  fuit  a  SS,  D.  Nostro  in  Episcopum 
praefectus  et  pastorem  illius  Ecclesiae."  The  Consistorial  Becords 
preserved  at  the  Yallicellian  Library  in  Borne  add  some  additional 
particulars :  "  Die  28.  Martii  1582.  Sua  Sanctitas  referente  Card 
Senonensi  providit  Ecclesiae  Ossoriensi  in  Provincia  Dubliniensi, 
a  pluribus  annis    vacanti  per  obitum  Joannis  O'Thonery  in  dicta 
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dioecesi  defuncti,  per  Thomam  Strong,  Presbyterum  Waterfordiensem, 
Doctorem  Theologiae,  in  Curia  presentem."  In  the  Consistorial  Acts 
of  Coreini  Library,  Borne,  the  name  is  written  Strongh  and  the  See 
is  described  as  vacant  "per  obitum  bon.  mem.  Joannis,  nltimi 
Episcopi."    In  the  Barberini  Acts  he  is  called  Stronge. 

The  Vatican  Library  preserves  the  following  official  record  drawn 
up  preparatory  for  the  Consistory  by  the  Cardinal  Protector  of 
Ireland : — 

"  Propositio  EcclesisB  Ossoriensis  facta  in  Consistorio,  29  Martii* 
1582. 

"  Ulustrissime  et  Eeverendissime  Domine, 

"  In  proximo  futuro  Consistorio  Ego  Nicholaus  de  Pelluno 
Cardinalis  Senonensis,  Protector  HybernisB,  proponam  Ecclesiam 
Ossoriensem  in  ea  parte  Hybernise  quae  dicitur  Lagenia  in  provincia 
Dublinensi. 

Ecclesia  prradicta  est  sub  invocatione  Sancti  Canici  Abbatis :  habet 
Canonicos  et  Capellanos :  pulchrae  et  honest®  est  structures ;  res  habens 
pro  cultu  divino  necessarias. 

Dioecesis  magna  est  et  extensa  ad  40  miliaria  Hybernica,  et 
incol®  fere  omnes  sunt  heeretici. 

De  fructibus  nihil  testes  certi  sciunt  ob  bella  jam  ferventiain 
dicta  diojcesi,  sed  taxantur  in  libro  Camera  Apostolic©  ad  200  florenos. 

Yacat  a  pluribus  annis  per  obitum  Beverendissimi  D.  Johannis 
Othoneri  ultimi  illius  Episcopi  in  dicta  dioecesi  defuncti;  licet  per 
potentiam  et  tirannidem  prsetenssB  Begin©  Anglie  ad  presens 
reperiatur  intrusus  quidam  Nicolaus  Walsh  schismaticus. 

B.  D.  Thomas  Strong  promovendus,  est  Hybernus,  Presbyter 
Waterfordiensis  dioacesis,  setatis  circiter  annorum  35,  presens  in 
Curia,  idoneus  natalibus,  vita,  et  conversatione,  Doctor  Theologus ; 
gratissiinus  erit  Principibus  Catholicis  et  populo  Ossoriensi  propter 
ejus  fratrem  qui  potens  est,  habetque  multum  jurisdictionis  in 
dioecesi  dicta  Ossoriensi,  et  alios  ejus  amicos  et  fautores. 

Emisit  profesBionem  fidei  in  manibus  meis.  Petitur  expeditio 
gratis  attenta  exiguitate  fructuum  et  qualitate  person©  promovendra, 
more  Hibernico." 

Dr.  Strong  was  consecrated  in  Borne  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  set 
out  without  delay  for  Ireland.  During  the  preceding  months, 
however,  dark  clouds  had  been  fast  gathering  over  our  country.    The 
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repeal  defeats  of  the  southern  forces,  the  assassination  of  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  and  the  death  of  the  Papal  envoy,  Dr.  Sanders,  had 
broken  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  chieftians,  and  the  newly  consecrated 
Bishop  judged  it  expedient  to  tarry  ior  a  while  in  Spain,  it  being 
perilous  alike  for  himself  and  for  his  flock  to  enter  then  on  his 
missionary  labours.  In  the  summer  of  1583,  we  meet  with  him  in 
Lisbon,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Philip  Fitzthomas,  awaiting  an 
opportunity  of  setting  sail  for  the  Irish  coast.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  that  year,  the  Mayor  and  Eecorder  of  Limerick  conveyed 
to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  the  intelligence  that  two  Limerick  merchants 
had  just  arrived  from  Lisbon.  Two  days  before  their  departure  from 
the  Portughese  Capital,  an  agent  of  James  Eustace,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Irish  cause,  had  arrived  there  with  instructions  to 
provide  lodgings  for  his  master  and  three  Irish  Bishops,  viz.,  the 
Bishops  of  Killaloe,  Limerick,  and  Ossory.  It  was  the  intention  of 
these  Prelates  to  await  there  the  return  of  the  Spanish  fleet  from 
Terceiras  and  to  accompany  it  to  Ireland.  (State  Papers.  Rolls 
Office.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  Dr.  Strong  landed 
in  disguise  on  the  Southern  coast.  At  this  time  the  storm  of 
persecution  against  the  Clergy  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was  only  in 
secular  dress,  "  in  ruffling  apparel,  with  gilt  rapier  and  sword,"  that 
the  zealous  Bishop  could  minister  to  his  flock.  For  a  few  months  lie 
braved  every  peril,  and  had  the  merit  of  enduring  many  hardships 
and  of  suffering  a  great  deal  from  the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  "  Catholic® 
fidei  causa  et  Ecclesise,  permulta  et  gravissima  a  persecutoribus 
sustulit."  (Triumphalia  S.  Cruris.)  But  at  length,  before  the  close  of 
summer  in  1584,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain.  His 
former  companion,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  conveyed  this  intelligence 
to  the  Holy  See  on  the  29th  October,  158 1 :  "  Thomas  Ossoriensis 
Episcopus  mansit  in  Hibernia  aliquot  mensibus  in  habitu  sseculari 
tandem  contulit  se  ex  Hibernia  ad  Hispaniam."  The  remaining 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Compostella  an  exile  from  his  See 
and  from  his  native  land.  He  did  not  pass  this  time  in  idleness, 
however,  but  laboured  kin  season  and  out  of  season,  "  Post  multos 
sudores  laboresque  transactos  in  Compostellana  civitate  et  Dicecesi," 
&c.  {Lynch  MS.,)  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Episcopal 
office  as  Auxiliary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella.  He  was  also 
elected  Dean  of  the  Chapter  of  that  venerable  See,  and  on  his  death, 
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the  20th  of  January,  1601,  he  was  interred  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Cathedral  and  a  marble  monument  was  erected  there  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  During  his  exile  at  Compostella  he  trained  up  to  piety 
and  prepared  for  the  Priesthood  his  nephew,  Thomas  Walsh,  who, 
in  after  years,  became  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Irish  Church  as 
Archbishop  of  Cashel.  See  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  II.  138.  The 
contemporary  St.  Leger,  S.J.,  when  commemorating  this  fact  takes 
occasion  to  style  Dr.  Stronge  "  a  man  conspicuous  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life  and  for  his  learning,  and  an  exile  for  the  Faith." 

Kilkenny,  at  this  time,  has  been  described  by  Fynes  Moryson  as 
"  a  pleasant  town,  the  chief  of  the  towns  within  land,  memorable  for 
the  civility  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  husbandmen's  labour,  and  the 
pleasant  orchards."  Camden  also  writing  in  1590  speaks  of  it  as  "  a 
neat,  elegant,  and  populous  municipal  town,  far  and  away  the  best  o^ 
the  inland  towns  of  Ireland."  From  some  "  informations"  forwarded 
to  the  crown  we  learn  the  names  of  two  priests  who,  in  the  year  1592, 
were  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  people :  "  George 
Power,  priest,  dwelling  at  Kilkenny,  and  Patrick  O'Hologhan,  priest, 
dwelling  with  Eobert  Eothe,  at  Kilkenny."  Rev.  George  Power,  to 
whom  reference  is  here  made,  administered  the  See  of  Ossory  for  a 
considerable  time  as  Vicar- General,  whilst  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Strong, 
was  in  exile.  After  many  years  of  toil  in  the  sacred  ministry  he,  in 
his  old  age,  was  arrested  and  dragged  to  Dublin  to  give  an  account  of 
his  faith.  From  the  Analecta  we  learn  that  he  suffered  many  hard- 
ships in  the  Dublin  prison,  and  had  at  length  the  merit  of  there 
laying  down  his  life  for  Christ  about  the  year  1599.  "  Georgius 
Poerus  Kilkenniensis  Sacerdos,  et  Vicarius  Generalis  Dioecesis  Osso- 
riensis,  in  aetate  senili  Dublinum  pertractus  pro  fide  Catholica  res- 
ponsurus,  bonam  fecit  confessionem  coram  publico  tribunali,  conjectus 
in  ergastulum,  et  miseriis  oppletus,  aeruninosam  vitam  cum  morte  in 
viuculis  commutavit  anno  circiter  1599."     (Analecta,  part  3rd.) 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  people  in  several  towns 
restored  the  churches  to  Catholic  worship,  and  hopes  were  entertained 
that  James  the  First,  the  son  of  a  martyr  mother,  would  prove 
himself  more  favourable  than  his  predecessor  to  the  Faith  of  his 
fathers.  At  the  invitation  of  the  citizens,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  White, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  came  to  Kilkenny  and 
solemnly   re-dedicated    St.   Mary's    Church,  whilst    another    priest 
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deputed  by  him  performed  the  same  ceremony  at  St  Patrick's.  The 
church  of  Thomastown  was  reconciled  by  Rev,  Thomas  Woodlock, 
and  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Dunkitt  by  Rev.  William  Nongle  and 
Peter  Strang.  The  church  of  the  Black  Abbey  in  Kilkenny  had  been 
used  as  a  court-house  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  the  tradition 
that  the  High- altar  was  used  as  the  Bench  from  which  at  the  Assizes 
many  were  the  sentences  pronounced  against  the  Catholics  who 
refused  to  sacrifice  their  faith.  F.  William  R&ughter,  a  Dominican, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  now  removed  all  the  trappings 
of  the  court  and  restored  the  church  to  its  primitive  sacred  use.  The 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  a  statement  which  he  presented  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  1604  attests  that  "  all  these  churches,  both  in  the  country 
and  cities,  and  most  remarkable  towns  were  reconciled  with  the 
approbation,  and  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
localities:  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  solemnly  and 
publicly  performed  in  them  every  day  to  the  inexpressible  consolation 
and  joy  of  the  people."  He  adds:  "on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  I  went  from  Waterford  to  Kilkenny,  in  ordor  to 
celebrate  that  festival  with  all  possible  solemnity,  because  of  the 
immense  number  of  Catholics  in  the  latter  city,  and  the  crowds  that 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  reverence  the  wood  of  the 
Holy  Cross  on  that  day.  I  went  by  invitation  of  the  citizens,  and 
gladly,  for  their  consolation  and  the  glory  of  God."  He  further 
states  that  though  the  Queen  died  on  the  24th  of  March  the  news  did 
not  reach  Ireland  till  the  9th  of  April,  as  soon,  however,  as  the  news 
arrived  "  we  began  to  purify  the  churches  on  the  Monday  of  Passion- 
week,  and  during  the  whole  octave  of  Easter,  and  down  to  the  3rd  of 
May,  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  we  enjoyed  full  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Churches." 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  May  that  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
having  entered  Waterford  with  a  large  body  of  troops  sent  orders  that 
the  churches  should  be  again  closed  against  the  Catholics.  In 
Kilkenny  the  order  seems  not  to  have  been  heeded.  Walter  Archer 
was  at  this  time  Sovereign  or  Chief  Magistrate  of  Kilkenny.  He  re- 
fused to  have  hand  or  part  in  the  desecration  of  the  Black  Abbey 
Church,  which  had  been  re-consecrated  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  nor  would  he  enforce  the  holding  of  the  Sessions  there. 
For  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  by  his  constancy  proved  the 
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firmness  of  bis  faith :  "  constantiam  in  fide  suam  probavit  longa  car- 
ceris  fatigatione"  (Analecta).  Though  liberated  from  prison  he  bore 
with  him  to  the  Continent  the  disease  contracted  there,  of  which  he 
died  in  exile,  the  24th  of  August,  1604.  It  may  appear  strange  to 
designate  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Kilkenny  its  Sovereign  ;  however,  it 
was  only  in  the  yearjl609  that  the  town  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city, 
and  that  the  privileges  of  a  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  assigned  to  it. 
The  title  of  Sovereign  was  originally  written  Suffren,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  the  Latin  Sufraganeu*,  the  Chief  Magistrate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  an  assistant  or  representative  of  the  Lord  Deputy  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  Borough  towns.  Owing  to  the  firm- 
ness of  Archer  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Mountjoy's  orders 
produced  no  immediate  effect  in  Kilkenny,  and  we  find  John 
Horsfall,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Ossory,  complaining  to  the 
Government  in  the  following  year  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  for  whom 
he  has  no  better  name  than  "  Romish  caterpillars,"  exercised  their 
sacred  functions  with  impunity.  His  letter  is  dated  from  Bishops- 
lough,  the  8th  of  June,  1604,  and  is  inserted  as  follows  in  the  1st 
volume  of  *  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.'  (page  178):  — 

"bishop  of  ossory  (john  horsfall)  to  the  deputy  and 
council  of  irklaxd. 

"  Pursuant  to  their  letter  of  1st  May,  requiring  him  to  certify 
into  the  Exchequer  by  the  first  Trinity  term,  the  names  of  all  impro- 
priate churches  within  his  diocese,  he  has  returned  a  schedule  of  them, 
amounting  to  the  number  of  80,  to  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
There  is  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  order  for  the  repairing  of  the 
bodies  of  churches  by  a  tax  to  be  raised  on  the  parishes,  for  the 
people  generally  are  so  misled  with  superstitious  idolatry  that  they 
altogether  scorn  their  church  censures;  and  if  he  crave  temporal 
assistance  for  the  correction  of  the  contumacious,  there  is  neither 
sheriff  nor  other  officer  that  will  put  these  writs  in  execution,  so  that 
without  extraordinary  commission  he  will  hardly  prevail  in  executing 
those  works.  That  they  may  the  better  imagine  the  truth  of  this 
report  he  encloses  a  catalogue  which  shows  how  many  Romish  cater- 
pillars  abiding  in  this  diocese,  prevent  the  hope  of  the  Lord's  harvest 
for  even  on  Sunday  last  they  set  their  mass  publicly  on  foot  again  in 
their  late  hallowed  Abbey  in  Kilkenny,  which  they  undertook  to  the 
Iiord  Lieutenant  to  alter  to  a  sessions  house  as  it  formerly  was. 

I 
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P.S. — Eight  honourable,  there  is  one  Richard  Foley  in  the  Irish- 
town  at  Kilkenny  who  keeps  continual  Mass  in  his  house,  as  I  am  in- 
formed ;  and  whether  I  will  or  no,  there  resorteth  to  him  divers  priests 
and  other  people  of  the  uptown,  very  dangerous  for  infecting  that 
town,  which,  God  be  praised,  is  yet  clear,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
often  admonitions,  he  obstinately  persisteth  in  the  same." 

(enclosure.) 
priests  ik  the  diocese  of  ossobt  in  ireland. 

"  The  names  of  such  people,  priests,  seminaries,  and  Jesuits  as  are  in 

my  diooess  of  Ossory : 
Sir  John  Murphy,  Father  Archer_(so  termed), 


Sir  John  Fitz  Robert, 
Sir  John  Power, 
Sir  Henry  Fleniinge, 
Sir  James  Joyce, 
Sir  John  Madygan, 
Sir  Murtogh  Odowly, 
Sir  Philip  Moore, 
Sir  John  Brenan, 
Sir  Edmond  Barrye, 
Sir  Peter  Stronge, 
Sir  William  Morin, 
Sir  William  Wogall, 
Sir  Patrick  Bolger, 
Sir  Patrick  Bowden, 


Sir  Lawrence  Beynaghan, 
Sir  Patrick  Harre, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Sir  Edward  Seixe, 
Sir  William  Lawless, 
Sir  Pierce  Archer, 
Sir  Luke  Archer, 
Sir  Walter  Costegan, 
Sir  Teig  Dungan, 
Sir  Donyli  O'Foylan, 
Sir  Donyli  Gafiney, 
Sir  Conoghor  O'Doran, 
Sir  William  Brenan, 
Sir  Robert  Cantwell." 


It  is  to  be  held  in  mind  that  the  title  Sir  in  those  times  was  used 
to  designate  the  clergy,  as  the  title  Rev.  is  used  at  the  present  day. 
Two  of  those  named  by  the  Protestant  Bishop  in  his  Letter  are 
found  a  few  years  later  labouring  in  neighbouring  Dioceses.  Rev. 
Murtagh  0*Dowly  was  Vicar  General  in  Kildare  in  1612,  and  Rev. 
Luke  Archer  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Leighlin  in  1603, 
and  again  on  the  7th  of  March,  1614. 

In  another  private  "information,"  forwarded  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  in  the  year  1608,  it  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  Murtagh  Dowly 
was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  Callan,  and  that  Father  Delabyde  had 
charge  of  Kilkenny,  where  he  resided  "  with  sixteen  Popish  Priests, 
the  chief  whereof  is  Rev.  William  Brennan,  Vicar-General,  and  Rev. 
Patrick  Hoyne ." 

After  the  .death  of  Dr.  Power  about  the  year  1599,  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Reynaghan  continued  to  govern  the  Diocese  as  Vicar- 
General  for  some  years.  Rev.  William  Brennan  also  held 
that    office    till,    in    1C09,    he    entered     the     Franciscan     Order, 
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where  he  was  known  as  Father  Bernard.  A  MS.  of  St.  Isi- 
dore's, written  in  1617,  says  of  Father  Brennan  that  "he  was 
a  Priest  and  a  Thelogiari,  and  for  some  years  (aliquot  annis)  held  the 
post  of  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  See,  but  at  length  renouncing  that  dignity,  and  the  other  titles 
which  he  enjoyed  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in 
the  year  1609 :  he  died  soon  after  whilst  engaged  in  preaching  at  the 
Downs  in  Flanders."  Rev.  Richard  Fitzgerald  succeeded  him  as 
Vicar-General  of  Ossory  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Rothe. 

DAVID  &OTHE.      A..D.  1618-1650. 

The  Rothe  family  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  citizens  of 
Kilkenny  in  the  16th  century,  and  on  the  monuments  of  that  time, 
that  are  still  preserved,  we  often  find  their  coat  of  arms,  a  red  stag 
recumbent  beneath  a  wide-spreading  oak,  with  the  motto  virtute  non 
vi.  Geoffiy  Rothe,  the  father  of  our  Bishop,  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  amid  the  many  vicissitudes  of  those  perilous  times  remained 
devoted  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  died  in  1570.  David  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  sons,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1568.  "David 
Bothus  clara  familia  latifundiis  et  opulentia  ante  nuperum  helium 
potente,  anno  1568  Kilkennia*  natus  est,  octo  liberorum  ultimus  ac 
turn  solummodo  bimus."  (Lynch* g  MS.)  When  only  two  years  of 
age  he  became  an  orphan  by  his  father's  death,  but  his  guardians 
watched  over  his  education  with  the  greatest  care.  Being  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  at  home,  he  pursued  the  higher  branches  of  the 
classics  and  philosophy  in  the  Irish  College  at  Douai,  and  subsequently 
read  with  great  distinction  his  Theological  course  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  We  meet  with  him  in  Rome  in  the  year  1602,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  some  years  in  the  eternal  city,  discharging  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Peter 
Iiombard,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Lynch  in  the  MS.  History  of  the 
Irish  Bishops,  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  prudence  and  ability. 
In  the  year  1610  he  returned  to  Ireland,  having  received  from  the 
Holy  See  the  title  of  Frothonotary  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ossory,  and 
being  appointed  by  the  Primate  his  Deputy  and  Vicar  General  for  the 
Diocese  of  Armagh. 

Dr.  Rothe  set  to  work  at  once  with  devoted  zeal  to  discharge  the 
onerous  duties  imposed  on  him.    He  visited  the  faithful,  particularly 
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in  his  native  diocese  of  Ossory,  instructing  them  in  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, comforting  them  in  the  many  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  dispensing  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  Holy  Sacraments.     Several 
special  commissions  of  importance  and  delicacy  were  at  the  same  time 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Holy  See.     One  of  these  regarded  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  Secular  and  Regular  Clergy  which  were  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  and  to  cause  anxiety  to  everyone  who  had 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Church.     The  friendly  and  authorita- 
tive remonstrances  of  Dr.  Rothe  had  the  desired  effect,  and  peace  and 
harmony  were  soon  restored.    A  warm  controversy  was  for  a  time 
carried  on  between  the  Cistercian  Abbot,    Paul  Ragged,  and    Dr. 
Kearney,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  former  being  supposed  to  have 
encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.    Both  parties  appealed 
to  Rome  u>  assert  their  respective  claims.     Cardinal  Maffei  Barberini, 
who  was  in  after  years  raised  to  the  Pontificate  under  the  name  of 
Urban  the  Eighth,  was  at  this  time  Protector  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
by  his  letters  of  19th  of  November,  1611,  the  whole  matter  in  dispute 
was,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  referred  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ossory, 
David  Rothe.     So  successful  was  he  in  healing  the  wounds  of  dissen- 
sion that  in  after  times  the  closest  friendship  was  cemented  between 
the  illustrious  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot.     The  ability  and  prudence 
displayed  by  Dr.  Rothe  on  those  occasions  were  duly  appreciated  in 
Rome,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Holy  Father  were  conveyed  to  him  by 
letter  of  the  Cardinal  Protector,  dated  the  13th  of  May,  1613. 

As  early  as  the  year  1011,  various  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Holy  See,  praying  that  David  Rothe  would  be  appointed  Bishop  of 
the  vacant  see  of  Ossory.  This  was  at  length  granted  in  1613,  and 
his  appointment  was  duly  decreed,  and  the  Consistorial  acts 
were  prepared ;  but  partly  through  the  unwillingness  of  Dr.  Rothe 
to  accept  the  Episcopal  dignity,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
tempest  of  persecution  which  then  arose,  it  was  deemed  more  pru- 
dent to  postpone  for  a  time  his  definitive  appointment  to  this  See. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  preserved  two 
lists  of  the  Clergy  of  Ossory  at  this  period.  The  first  (E.  3. 15.  fol.  6) 
was  manifestly  addressed  to  some  member  of  the  Government,  and  is 
entitled  "  The  names  of  sundrie  priests  and  friars  within  some  dioceses 
and  counties  of  Ireland,  that  you  may  see  what  number  of  priests 
were  come  over,  and  whether  it  were  not  time  to  look  to  their  seduc- 
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ing  of  the  subjects."  It  gives  us  the  following  names  of  the  Clergy 
dwelling  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny :  "  David  Rothe,  Prothonotary 
from  the  Pope  for  the  business  of  this  realm.  Paul  Ragged  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot ;  Luke  Archer,  Vicar  ot  Ossory  ;  Brien 
(yGallaughoire,  Henry  Fleming,  priests;  Tiege  O'Duigin,  Brian 
Kearneie,  Thomas  Brehon,  Jesuits;  Thomas  Houghan,  William 
Lawles,  priests;  Laurence  Reinie,  Moriertagh  O'Dowling,  Patrick 
O'Kuony,  Patrick  Bolger,  Edmond  Seix,  priests;  Nicholas  Maro, 
Nicholas  Lee,  William  Belie,  Franciscan  friars ;  John  Brenan,  priest ; 
James  Ooyfe,  Teige  Helly,  Robert  Cantwell,  John  Archdeacon,  Teige 
O'Dwygin,  Donagh  O'Hely,  Daniel  O'Enney,  John  Shea,  priests." 

The  other  list  is  still  more  valuable,  as  it  not  only  gives  many  addi- 
tional names,  but  further  assigns  the  families  or  individuals  who  in 
those  times  of  suffering  afforded  a  shelter  and  a  home  to  the  perse- 
cuted clergy.  It  dates  from  the  year  1613,  and  is  marked  E.  3.  15. 
foL  11.  b.  among  the  T.C.D,  MSS.  The  complete  text  of  this  impor- 
tant list  is  as  follows :  — 

"  A  note  of  the  names  of  the  Priests,  Commissaries,  Friars,  and 
Jesuits,  together  with  their  relievers,  and  maintainors  in  the  City  of 
Kilkenny." 

"  Imprimis,  one  David  Rothe,  titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,  keepeth 
for  the  most  part  with  his  brother,  Edward  Rothe,  merchant,  when  he 
is  in  the  city,  and  when  he  is  abroad  with  my  Lord  Viscount  Mount- 
garret  at  Balline. 

"  Item.  Dr.  White,  a  seditious  Priest,  when  he  resorteth  to  the 
city,  keepeth  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Shee,  Esq.,  now  Mayor 
of  the  city.  Besides,  he  maintaineth  with  him  one  Thomas  Morough, 
a  preacher,  a  native  of  the  said  city,  who,  when  he  was  in  the  county 
keepeth  with  Mr.  Purcell,  of  Ballyfoyle,  gentleman. 

"  Item.  Meltheir  Ragged,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  keepeth  usually 
<with  his  Father,  Richard  Ragged  of  the  said  city,  Alderman,  and  is 
reputed  as  Lord  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Dwisk9,  within  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

"  Item.  Father  Brien,  otherwise  named  O'Carne,  a  Jesuit  and 
Preacher,  hath  his  iesidence  in  Sir  Richard  O'Shea's  house  in  said 
city,  and  there  is  at  this  instant  kept  and  maintained  by  the  Lady 
Shea,  wife  to  the  said  Sir  Richard  Shea.  (F.  Brian  O'Kearney  was  a 
very  distinguished  Jesuit,  and  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.) 
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"Item.  Sir  Thomas  Houghan,  priest,  keepeth  with  Mr.  John 
Roch  Fits  Pierce,  Alderman. 

"Item.  One  Nogle,  a  priest,  a  native  born,  keepeth  with  Mr. 
Nicholas  Langton,  Alderman. 

"  Item.  Sir  William  Lawless,  priest,  keepeth  for  the  most  part 
with  Robert  Booh,  Esq. 

"  Item.  Sir  Laurence  Beinaghan,  supposed  General  Vicar  from  the 
Pope,  keepeth  in  the  said  city,  having  open  Mass,  and  is  relieved 
especial] j  by  Mr.  Thomas  Archer  Fitz  Walter,  and  has  an  annual 
stipend  from  the  said  city. 

"  Item.  Sir  Patrick  Hoane,  priest,  a  native  born,  keepeth  in  the 
said  city,  and  says  Mass  publicly. 

"  Item.  Father  Lucas  Archer,  priest,  brother  to  Patrick  Archer, 
Esq.,  keepeth  with  his  brother-in-law,  one  Richard  Archer. 

"  Item.  Sir  Patrick  Bolger,  priest,  doth  usually  say  Mass  at  one 
Lattice  Shea's  house,  widdow.  (Lattice,  known  by  her  maiden  name  of 
O'Shea,  was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  O'Shea,  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  the 
widow  of  John  Grace,  surnamed  '  the  Generous/  Baron  of  Courtstown, 
who  died  in  the  year  1602.) 

"  Item.  Sir  Edmond  Seix,  priest,  sayeth  Mass  ordinarily  at  his 
brother's  house,  one  Robert  Savage,  and  when  he  is  abroad  keepeth 
with  Sir  Richard  Butler,  of  Pawlstowne,  Knight. 

"  Item.  One  William  Maureib,  a  Franciscan,  doth  commonly  say 
Mass  within  St.  Francis's  Abbey,  in  the  said  city. 

"  Item.  Father  Wall  keepeth  with  one  Nichola8  Wall,  brasier 
in  said  city. 

"  Item.  One  Sir  Thomas  Brehon,  priest,  keepeth  with  his  fother, 
John  Brehon,  in  the  said  city. 

"  A  note  of  the  names  of  such  Priests,  Semynarists,  Friars,  and 
Jesuits,  together  with  their  relievers  and  maintainors,  as  are  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny : — 

"  Imprimis,  one  David  Kearney,  a  titular  Archbishop  of  CasheJ, 
keepeth  for  the  most  part  at  the  Upper  Court  with  Lucas  Shea,  Esq. 

"  Item.  Sir  John  Brenan,  priest,  keepeth  for  the  most  part  with 
Mr.  Edward  Butler,  of  the  old  Abbey,  gentleman.  (Edward  Butler jof 
the  Old  Abbey,  was  afterwards  Viscount  Galmoy.) 

"  Item.  Sir  John  Murphy,  priest,  keepeth  altogether  at  Thomas- 
towne. 
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"  Item.  Sir  James  Fojse  and  one  Father  Murtagh,  priests,  keep 
at  (Man. 

"  Item.  Sir  Teige  O'Hely,  priest,  keepeth  with  Walter  Walsh,  in 
the  Mountain,  Esq.  (Walter  Walsh,  of  the  Mountain,  was  also  known 
at  Lord  of  the  Walsh  country,  and  Walsh  of  Castle  Hoel :  reference  is 
made  to  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Grace  family,  page  57:  around  his 
castle  grew  up  the  town  now  called  Ballyhale.) 

"  Item.  Sir  Thomas  Daton,  priest,  keepeth  with  Mr.  Daton,  of 
Eilmodaly,  gentleman.     . 

"Item.  Sir  Richard  Marub,  priest,  keepeth  with  Mr.  James 
Butler,  gentleman,  brother  to  the  Lord  Mountgarret ;  also  he  main- 
taineth  one  Father  Matthew  Roche,  priest,  who  goeth  once  every  year 
into  Spain.  (James  Butler  was  at  this  time  the  owner  of  Duiske  Abbey, 
at  Graiguenamanagh,  and  had  also  a  residence  at  Low-Grange,  County 
Kilkenny:  Rev.  Matthew  Roche  was  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Leighlin, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.) 

"  Item.  Teige  O'Ffagan,  priest,  keepeth  with  Richard  Comcrf ord 
of  BaDyburr,  gentleman. 

"  Item.  John  Coppinger,  alias  Father  Coppinger,  keepeth  for  the 
most  part  with  the  Lord  Mountgarret. 

"  Item.     Sir  Harry  Ffleming,  priest,  keepeth  at  Dunfert. 

"Item.  Sir  Robert  Cantwell,[priest,  keepeth  most  with  Mrs.  Mary 
Fitz  Gerrald,  alias  Cantwell,  widdow. 

"  Item.    Sir  John  Archedeacon,  priest,  keepeth  at  Knocktoffer. 

"  Item.     Sir  Piers  Stronge,  keepeth  at  Dunkitt 

"  Item.  Sir  William  M'Mahon,  priest,  keepeth  with  John  Walsh 
of  Eilcregan  (in  Iverk),  gentleman. 

"  Item.  Sir  Edward  Archer,  priest,  keepeth  with  the  Baron  of 
Burnchurch.     [In  the  margin,  quaere]. 

"Item.  Sir  Thomas  Woodlock,  priest,  keepeth  with  Nicholas 
Fitzthomas,  of  the  Gartens  (near  Carrick-on-Suir),  gentleman. 

"Item.  Sir* Teige  O'Duigen,  priest,  keepeth  with  Mr.  Robert 
Grace,  of  Courtstown.  (Robert  Grace,  surnamed  '  the  Orator,'  was 
Baron  of  Courtstown  and  M.P.  for  Kilkenny  in  the  Parliaments  of 
1613  and  1634 :  he  enfeoffed  Sir  Robert  Jones,  of  Doranstown,  County 
Heath,  in  his  estates,  died  in  lt>40,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral). 
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"  Item.  Sir  John  Madden,  priest,  keepeth  with  Eichard  Grant,  of 
Corladuffe  (now  Curraduff),  gentleman. 

"  Item.    Sir  John  Fitzrobert,  priest,  keepeth  at  the  Grange. 

"  Item.  Sir  Donnell  O'Howley,  priest,  keepeth  at  Bawenmore, 
(in  the  parish  of  Urlingford),  under  Mr.  McCodje. 

"  Item.     Sir  Philippe  More,  priest,  keepech  at  Dunnamagon. 

"  Item.  Mr.  Brooksbury,  of  Castieliffe  (in  Ear  Is  town  parish,  near 
Callan),  keepeth  an  English  priest,  whose  name  is  unknown,  to  whom 
do  resort  the  Baron  of  Burnchurch  and  his  tenants  every  Sunday. 

,  "  Item.    Mr.  Naspoole,  of  Polerath,  likewise  keepeth  an  English 
priest,  whose  name  is  unknown. 

"  Item.  One  Father  Archer,  keepeth  with  Elinor  Shortall,  of 
Ballylorcan,  Esq ,  who  also  keepeth  another  chaplain. 

"  Item.  Sir  Patrick  Bowden,  priest,  is  commonly  at  Eadestowne. 
(Badstown  is  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  and  parish  of  St.  John's, 
Kilkenny.) 

"  Item.  Sir  Lucas  Archer,  priest,  is  commonly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Denham,  gentleman,  dwelling  near  Thomastown,  and  four  miles  from 
Kilkenny. 

"  Item.  Sir  Donogh  O'Hely,  priest,  maintained  by  Walter  Walsh, 
who  dwells  twelve  miles  from  Kilkenny. 

"  Item.  Donnell  O'Gonney,  priest,  who  dwelleth  at  Ballyraggett, 
a  town  of  my  Lord  Mountgarrett. 

"  Item.  John  Shea,  priest,  resident  for  the  most  part  at  William 
Oomerford's,  at  Kilkenny,  gentleman,  in  the  parish  of  Fartie  the 
Small  (now  Ferta,  near  Johnstown),  in  the  said  County. 

"  Brien  McMurrough,  a  Franciscan  preacher,  Abbot  of  Ffarney 
(».0.  Multifernan.)     He  keepeth  about  Clonmel. 

"  Thomas  Maurey,  or  Murrie,  Jesuit,  keepeth  in  or  about  Kilkenny 
also. 

"  Thomas  McDonoghe,  Vice-Primate  of  Aidmagh,  a  Franciscan 
friar.  He  keeps  commonly  in  the  cantred  of  Olonmeli,  a  great 
preacher." 

[In  margin  is  added,  "There  is  60  or  70  priests  at  this  day 
within  the  cantred  of  Olonmeli,  whereof  25  have  been  made  within 
this  year  1613.  Affirmed  by  Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  now  made  Sheriff 
of  the  Cross  (i.e.f  the  Cross  of  Tipperary),  who  promiseth  to  certify 
their  names  if  it  be  required."] 
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At  the  end  of  the  list  of  the  clergy  of  Kilkenny  we  find  the  follow- 
ing short  note : — 

"  A  note  of  the  Romish  Priests  in  Wexford  that  are  mentioned 
there  : — 

"  Sir  William  Furlong  ;  Sir  John  Waddinge ;  Sir  William  Devo- 
rouxe  ;  Sir  John  Gerrald ;  Sir  Richard  Stafford. 

"  A  note  of  the  Romish  Priests  in  Ross  that  are  maintained  there  : 
"  Sir  David  Dowell ;  Sir  Matthew  Roche ;  Sir  James  Fitznicholas." 
For  several  of  the  explanatory  notes  added  in  the  above  list,  I 
am  indebted  to  a  MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Hughes,  Professor  of 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  especially  of  his  < 
native  county,  Kilkenny. 

In  the  year  1614  a  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province 
of  Dublin  was  convened  and  held  in  Kilkenny  by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene 
Matthews,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  This  was  by  far  the  most  important 
Synod  that  Ireland  had  witnessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  sad  era 
of  persecution,  and  its  Statutes  mark  the  renewal  of  such  discipli- 
nary observance  as  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times  permitted . 
The  Synod  was  probably  held  in  Mr.  Edward  Rothe' s  house,  and  be- 
sides the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Dr.  Rothe,  there  ware  present 
Robert  Lalor,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Kildare ;  Luke  Archer,  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Leighlin ;  and  James  Walsh,  Vicar  General  of  Ferns.  I  need 
not  dwell  further  on  this  Synod,  as  its  Statutes  have  been  already 
analyzed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossory 
Archaeological  Society. 

Kilkenny,  though  suffering  a  great  deal,  was  nevertheless,  at  this 
period  one  of  the  districts,  perhaps,  the  least  exposed  to  the  storm  of  per- 
secution. It  had,  moreover,  the  consolation  of  witnessing  the  conver- 
sion of  Thomas,  Ear]  of  Ormonde,  sirnamed  the  Black  Earl,  who, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Dr.  Rothe  availed  himself  of  the  short  interval  of  comparative  peace 
which  he  thus  enjoyed  to  revive  the  fervent  practices  of  piety  among 
the  faithful  in  Ossory,  and  also  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  his 
brother  clergy,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  tempest  in  other  Dio- 
ceses. In  the  second  part  of  the  Analecta  we  find  inserted  a  long 
Paraenesis  or  Exhortatory  Letterof  Dr.  Rothe  dated  the  1 7th  December, 
1611,  which  was  addressed  to  all  the  Irish  Priests  and  laity  suffering 
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for  the  Faith,  and  in  particular  to  the  heroic  Dr.  O'Devany,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  then  a  prisoner  in  Dublin,  and  soon  after  found 
worthy  of  the  Martyr's  crown.    When  the  Parliament  was  summoned 
in  1613,  he  published  another  expostulatory  Address  to  the  Catholic 
members  reminding  them  of  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
try and  the  Church,  and  exhorting  them  to  display  unflinching  firm- 
ness in  the  defence  of  justice  and  truth.     In  1616  Dr  Bothe  published 
the  first  part  of    the   Analecta,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Prince    of 
Wales.     We  will  hereafter  treat  at  greater  length  of  this  work  so  in- 
valuable in  its  details  regarding  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  Catholics* 
during  James  the  First's  reign.     If  Dr.  Bothe  had  hoped  that,  by  his 
appeal  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  injustice  to  which  the  Catholics 
ware  exposed  would  be  redressed,    he  was  quickly  undeceived.    New 
and  more  rigorous  decrees  were  issued  by  the  Viceroy,  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester, and  his  successor,  St.  John,  especially  against  the  Bishops 
and  Priests  who  were  commanded  to  depart  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  before  an  appointed  day,  whilst  instructions  were  given  to 
tbe  Judges  of  Assize  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  rigour  against  those  who  would  fail  to  comply  with  this  com- 
mand, and  against  all  who  might  be  supposed  to  harbour  them.    Sir 
Arthur  Chichester  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  that  had  as  yet  filled  the  post  of  Viceroy.    He  used  to  say 
that  his  predecessors  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  Papists,  and 
ho  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion 
from  our  country.    His  deeds  of  persecution  kept  pace  with  his  words. 
In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  nine  hundred  persons  were  thrown  into 
prison  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.    In  Waterf ord  two 
hundred  others  were  summoned  before  the  judges,  and,  being  found 
guilty  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  heretical  worship,  were  sub- 
jtfeted  to  heavy  penalties.    Throughout  the  country  districts  the  Ca- 
tholics were  treated  with  the  like  severity.      The  greater    part  of 
three  provinces  had  been  seized  by  the  Crown  and  allotted  to  Scotch 
and  English  colonists.     From  the  lands  thus  apportioned  to  Protes- 
tants the  Catholic  natives  were  now  ordered  to  depart ;  fifteen  of  the 
old  proprietors  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  cruel  order  were  bound 
together  in  twos  or  threes,   their  fetters  not  being  loosened  even  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  nature  ;  in  this  state  they  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and   they   all  ended  their  sufferings  by  death  wiithin  a  few  months. 
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It  was  whilst  Dr.  Bothe  was  compelled  by  the  storm  of  persecu- 
tion to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  France,  that  the  Holy  Father 
published  the  decree  appointing  him  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The 
Gonsistorial  Document  is  dated  the  1st  of  October,  1618,  but  it 
presents  unquestionable  data  to  prove  that  it  was  drawn  up  five 
years  earlier,  when  io  1613  the  Holy  See  had  first  decreed  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Rothe  to  this  vacant  See.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"Propositio  Ecclesiffi  Ossoriensis  facta  in  Consistorio ;  qu» 
Ecclesia  deinde  fuit  expedita  1°  Octobris,  1618  : 

"  Illustrissime  ac  Reverend issime  Domine. 

•'In  proximo  Consistorio  Ego  Fabritius  Cardinalis  Verallus, 
Regni  Hiberniffi  Protector,  proponam  Ecclesiam  Ossoriensem  in 
Hibernia  vacantem  per  obitum  bon.  mem.  Thomas  Strong  illius 
ultimi  Catholic!  Episcopi,  a  pluribus  annis  in  Hispania  defuncti  in 
munere  Suffraganei  tunc  existentis  Archiepiscopi  Compostellani,  quo 
aufugerat  causa  persecutionis  haereticorum,  in  persona  R.  D.  Davidis 
Rhoti  (sic)  Presbyteri  Ossoriensis. 

"  Civitas  Ossoriensis  est  in  Provincia  Lageniro  seu  Dublinensi, 
qua  est  satis  pulchra,  et  habet  plures  Parochiales  Ecclesias  ac  etiam 
monasteria  tarn  yirorum  quom  mulierum,  qua  occupata  sunt  ab 
hereticis. 

"  Dioecesis  est  satis  ampla,  et  continet  multa  oppida  et  castra 
cum  Parochialibus  Ecclesiis  ac  Monasteriis  qn»  ad  prsBsens  sunt 
desolata* 

"  Ecclesia1  est  sub  invocatione  Sancti  Canici,  Abbatis  et 
Confessorjs,  satis  insignis  structure,  et  habet  chorum,  organ um, 
sacristiam,  Campanile,  campanas,  sed  caret  supeliectile  sacra  quam 
haeretici  occuparunt :  habet  etiam  quatuor  Digaitates,  et  aderat  olim 
Collegium  Presbyterorum  in  communi  viyentium,  nunc  autem  omnia 
sunt  desolata  ob  dictam  persecutionem.  Dicta  Ecclesia  est  suffra- 
ganea  Archiepiscopi  Dublinensis. 

Illius  fructus  sunt  taxati  in  Libris  Camera  ad  ducentos  florenos 
auri,  sed  ad  prasens  possunt  ascehdere  ad  bismiile  scuta,  attamen 
occupantur  a  quodam  Pseudo — Episcopo  a  Rege  Angli©  ibi  deputato, 
sicut  et  Paiatium  Episcopale.  Domus  autem  Dignitatum  dicta? 
Ecclesise  Cathcdrali  circumviciuae,  cum  illorutn  redditibus,  occupantur 
ab  hsereticis. 

Rev.  Dominus  promovondus  est  setatis  48  annorum,  Presbyter 
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a  multis  annis,  de  legitimo  matrimonio,  Catholicis  ac  primariis  illius 
civitatis  parentibus  genitus,  optimis  moribos  imbutus,  piua  et 
devotus,  Magister  in  Theologia,  Frothonotarius  Apostolicus,  verbi 
Dei  pradicator,  et  est  Vicarius  B.P.D.,  Archiepiscopi  Ardmachani, 
Primatifl  dicti  regni,  in  quo  munere  se  a  pluribus  annis  bene  geasit, 
estque  dignus  at  in  Episcopum  prsBficiatur-  Quffi  omnia  constant  ex 
processu  coram  me  formato  et  per  Beverendissimos  Dominos  Capita 
Ordinum  et  me  subscripts. 

Supplicatur  pro  expeditione  gratis  prout  est  solitum  fieri  pro 
Hibernis:  cum  Decreto  emittendi  professionem  ac  juramentum 
fidelitatis  prostandi." 

In  the  Consistorial  Acts  at  the  Vallicellian  Library,  the  appoint- 
ment is  registered  as  made  in  consistory  held  at  the  Quirinal,  on  1st 
October,  the  See  being  vacant  "per  obitum  bon.  mem.  Thorn® 
Strong,  de  persona  Davidis  Bothi,  Presbyteri  Ossoriensis." 

Dr.  Bothe  was  without  further  delay  consecrated  in  Paris,  and  as 
soon  as  the  tempest  of  persecution  began  to  abate,  we  find  him  again 
labouring  with  devoted  zeal  among  his  faithful  people  in  Ossory. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  was  the  guest  of  the  illustrious  Les- 
colopier  family,  t which  was  remarkable  no  less  for  its  virtues  and 
wealth  than  for  an  incomparable  love  of  Ireland.  It  was  mainly  to 
the  exertions  and  generosity  of  M.  Lescolopier  that  Ireland  was  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  on  a  firm  basis  of  the  Parisian  Irish 
College,  and  he  was  also  the  munificent  patron  of  Messingham  and 
others  who  were  just  now  endeavouring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
monuments  of  our  Ecclesiastical  history.  Dr.  Bothe  preached  in 
Paris  an  eloquent  panegyric  of  St.  Bridget,  patron  of  Ireland.  At  the 
request  of  M.  Lescolopier  the  substance  of  that  discourse  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  title  "  Brigida  Thaumaturga."  In  this  work  he  not 
only  set  forth  the  praises  of  our  great  National  Virgin  Patron  Saint, 
but  also  dealt  some  severe  blows  to  the  Scottish  writer,  Dempster,  who 
was  at  thistime  busily  engaged  in  claiming  for  his  native  Caledonia  all 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  whilst  displaying  at  the 
same  time  but  little  respect  for  the  then  suffering  Church  of  Ireland.  Dr. 
Bothe  proves  at  considerable  length  that  the  many  tributes  to  the 
literary  and  religious  fame  of  Scotia  in  ancient  writers  are  to  be  re- 
ferred, not  to  Scotland,  but  to  Ireland,  He  also  availed  himself  of  the 
enforced  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  Paris  to  complete  his  great 
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work,  the  Analbcta,  by  far  the  most  important  historical  work  which 
any  member  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy  had  as  yet  contributed  to  our  lite- 
rature. The  first  part  was  published  by  itself  without  any  indication 
of  place  in  the  year  1616,  with  the  title  : 

"Analecta  Sacra,  Nova,  et  Mira,  de  rebus  Catholicorum  in 
Hibernia,  pro  fide  et  religione  gestis,  Divisa  in  tree  partes  quarum 

"  Prima,  quae  nunc  datur,  continet  semestrem  gravaminum  rela- 
tionem. 

"  Secunda,  Paraenesin  ad  Martyres  designates. 

"  Tertia,  Processum  Martyrialem  quorumdam  fidei  pugilum. 

"  Eelatore  et  collectore,  T,  N." 

It  begins  with  a  Dedicatory  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
is  followed  by  an  Address  to  the  reader :  then  comes  the  Index,  with 
the  work  itself  extending  to  245  pages. 

When  the  complete  work  was  published  in  Cologne  in  two 
volumes  in  1617  and  1619,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
all  the  orthodox  Kings  and  Princes  of  Europe,  the  first  part  was  re- 
printed, with  many  alterations  and  additions,  and  the  author  was  in- 
dicated on  the  title-page  by  the  words :  "  Collectore  et  Eelatore, 
T.  N.,  Philadelpho."  In  this  second  edition  the  first  part  extends 
to  466  pages,  and  with  the  second  part  is  comprised  in  the  first 
volume,  whilst  the  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  "  Processus 
Martyrialis"  *or  third  part  of  the  work.  I  have  entered  into 
these  minute  details,  as  whilst  I  write  I  happen  to  have  both  editions 
of  this  very  rare  work  before  me,  and  as  several  erroneous  statements 
have  been  made  in  recent  publications,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
first  edition.  And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  contents  of  this  in- 
valuable work. 

In  the  Address  to  the  reader  in  the  first  part  Dr.  Bothe  states 
that  he  had  given  it  the  title  of  "  Semestris  gravaminum  relatio," 
because  he  had  written  it  in  six  months ;  and  further,  because  at  the 
time  when  he  composed  it,  the  sufferings,  and  fines,  and  penalties 
which  he  described  were  renewed  and  re-inflicted  on  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics every  six  months ;  but  he  remarks  that  now  publishing  the  work 
in  the  year  1616,  he  should  rather  style  it  "  trimestris  Kelatio,"  for 
by  a  new  edict  the  Catholics  could  now  be  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates and  subjected  to  those  penalties  every  three  months,  or  even 
oftener,  according  to  the  whims  or  the  malice  of  those  who  were  in 
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pursuit  of  them.    To  show  the  lengths  to  which  Protestants  carried 
their  malice  in  persecuting  the  Catholics,  he  adds  that  no  Catholic 
was  permitted  to  dweU  in  any  of  the  newly-founded  colonies,  or  to 
carry  on  trade  in  them ;  so  much  so  that  when  an  honest  Catholic, 
ignorant  of  that  law,  proceeded  to  Derry  with  merchandize,  every- 
thing he  had  was  seized  and  confiscated.    In  this  year,  1616,  he  says, 
a  certain  Viscount  in  Meath,  pursuing  the  Catholics  to  extort  from 
them  the  fines  for  non-attendance  at  Protestant  service,  the  better  to 
secure  his  prey,  has  employed  blood-hounds  to  track  the  fugitives  to 
their  hiding-places.    Nor  was  this  enough,  he  adds,  our  persecutors 
insisted  that  the  Catholics  should  be  denied  Christian  burial,  and  that 
their  bodies  should  be  interred  on  the  highway  with  a  stake  driven 
through  them,  and  that  those  who  perchance  had  received  Christian 
burial  should  be  dug  up  and  thrown  elsewhere,  as  happened  at  Howth, 
in  Dublin.    In  this  matter,  however,  an  intimation  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  timely  way  tempered   the  over-ardour  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.    At  the  Assizes  held  in  the  preceding  autumn  so  many  of  the 
Catholic  jurors  were  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  the  Catholics  who  were  accused  of  absenting  them, 
selves  from  the  Protestant  churches  that  "  in  some  of  the  prisons  they 
were  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,"  and  the  fines  inflicted  on  them, 
though  the  culprits  were  for  the  most  part  only  humble  householders, 
amounted  to  16,000  crowns ;  but,  he  adds,  this  sum  will  not  seem  to 
us  so  great  when  we  recal  to  mind  that  in  the  one  county  of  Cavan, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  rudest  and  least  pretentious  counties  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  fines  on  Catholics  for  refusing  to  renounce  their 
faith  in  one  year  amounted  to  £8,000.    And,  as  regards  these  fines,  at 
first  they  were  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  respective 
parishes ;   then  they  were  restricted  to  the  Protestants  who  sought 
relief,  all  the  Catholic  poor  being  excluded  from  any  share  in  them ; 
then  a  law  was  passed  that  these  fines  were  to  be  computed  as  part  of 
the  taxes  of  the  kingdom :    but  now,  he  says,   they   pass  to  private 
purses  and  to  tne  pockets  of  rapacious  ministers,  "  in  privatorum 
hominum  crumenas,  et  rapacium  ministrorum  sacculos"  (page  51). 
The  Viceroy,  St.  John,  caused  the  public  crier  to  proclaim  in  Dublin 
that  John  Boyn  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  to  inquire  after, 
and  to  arrest  and  to  throw  into  prison  all  the  Catholic  priests  in 
Leinster.     At  Cashel  the  agents   of  the  Crown  rushed  into  private 
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houses  under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  priests,  and  carried  off  as 
booty  whatever  they  found  there.  At  Kilkenny  a  priest,  a  Regular, 
was  seized,  having  with  him  the  sacred  vestments,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  In  Dublin  another  Religious  was  seized  at  the  table  of  a 
nobleman :  the  guest  and  the  host  were  both  thrown  into  prison ;  but 
the  nobleman  on  paying  a  heavy  fine  was  set  free  after  three  months' 
imprisonment,  whilst  the  Religious  was  still  detained  in  prison.  As 
Catholic  jurors  could  not  be  cajoled  into  bringing  in  sentence  against 
the  Catholics  who  absented  themselves  from  the  Protestant  churches, 
the  juries  were  packed  with  Protestants,  and  by  this  means,  wi  thin 
the  year  1616,  about  two  thousand  Catholics  were  convicted  in  the 
County  Meath  alone,  and  the  trials  were  carried  on  in  like  manner  in 
Dublin,  Kildare,  and  other  places  (page  359).  Dr.  Rothe  adds  that 
the  legal  expenses  connected  with  these  fines  were  nearly  as  oppressive 
as  the  fines  themselves.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Puritanical  agents  was 
further  displayed  in  another  way.  The  Catholic  holidays  had  been 
suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  a  great  offence  to  be 
found  observing  them :  nevertheless  these  holidays  were  <;arefully 
added  when  summing  up  the  number  of  times  that  the  faithful  absented 
themselves  from  the  Protestant  service.  Moreover,  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  held  more  than  one  parish :  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
benefices  were  assigned  to  form  one  living.  Hence  it  often  happened 
that  the  church  would  be  shut,  and  no  service  performed  in  it :  never- 
theless this  was  held  to  be  no  excuse  when  there  was  question  of  Catho- 
lics absenting  themselves  from  the  heretical  worship  (page  425). 

The  second  part  of  the  "  Analecta"  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  an  exhortatory  letter,  dated  the  11th  of  December,  1611,  ad- 
dressed  by  Dr.  Rothe  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  the 
other  Irish  clergymen  and  laymen  who  were  then  in  prison  for  the 
Faith.  Incidentally,  several  most  interesting  facts  are  mentioned 
relating  to  the  sufferings  of  our  people  at  this  sad  period  of  our 
history.  That  very  year  a  number  of  pilgrims  had  flocked  to 
Monahincha,  on  the  borders  of  the  dioceses  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe, 
but  were  there  attacked  and  treated  with  every  contumely  and  insult 
by  the  heretical  agents.  He  adds  that  it  was  only  in  the  preceding 
year  (1610)  that  the  Bishop,  Dr.  O'Devany,  had  himself  mad°  this 
pilgrimage,  barefoot,  and  on  his  bare  knees,  notwithstanding  his  years 
and  infirmities.    The  Protestants  had  begun  to  use  special  diligence  of 
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late  to  search  out  and  consign  to  the  flames  the  old  statues  and  other 
images  of  the  saints  and  everything  sacred  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  former  persecutions,  as  happened  not  long  ago,  he  says,  at 
Dunmore,  Dunfert,  and  Knocktopher,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory.  The 
city  of  Kilkenny  had  given  proof  of  true  heroism  when  the  Catholic 
civic  authorities  refused  to  desecrate  anew  the  Black  Abbey  church 
which  had  been  restored  to  Catholic  piety  on  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Three  of  the  leading  citizens  were  for  this  thrown  into  prison, 
where  they  bore  their  sufferings  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  one 
of  them  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  laying  down  his 
life  for  the  Faith.  Dr.  Rothe  also  mentions  Thomastown  and 
other  places  in  Leinster  as  having  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
heroism  of  their  citizens  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  :  "  honestata 
jam  et  condecorata  multis  Christi  confessoribus"  ( page  527.) 

The  Third  Part  of  the  "  Analecta"  which  takes  up  tbe  whole  of 
the  second  volume,  sets  forth  in  detail  the  sufferings  of  Richard  Creagh, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  Patrick  O'Hely,  Bishop  of  Majp  ;  Dermod 
O'Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashed  and  the  other  heroic  champions  of 
truth,  who  from  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  sealed 
with  their  blood  their  testimony  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  This  portion  oi 
the  work  is  particularly  invaluable  as  it  presents  in  an  authentic  form  in- 
numerable details  illustrating  the  lives  of  our  Irish  martyrs.  To  the 
history  of  these  Martyrs  and  Confessors  for  tbe  Faith  is  added  an 
appendix  under  the  title  of  "  Diasphendon  RiberniflB,"  that  is  the  "  Dis- 
memberment of  Ireland/9  in  which  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
under  the  new  Viceroy,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  is  likened  to  that  of  a 
human  body  bound  to  two  trees,  and  by  their  violent  separation  merci- 
lessly rent  asunder.  Incidentally  it  is  recorded  that  the  act  imposing 
fines  for  non-attendance  at  Protestant  service  was  enforced  with  the 
greatest  rigour,  so  much  so  that  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  when  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case,  the  agents  of 
persecution  would  hasten  to  the  spot,  hoping  to  pounce  upon  their 
victims,  and  thus  the  citizens  had  to  run  the  risk  either  of  being  burnt 
in  their  houses,  or  should  they  be  seen  abroad,  of  having  to  pay  fines 
far  beyond  their  means.  To  such  lengths,  indeed,  were  these  exac- 
tions carried  "  not  only  in  Kilkenny,  but  in  most  of  the  other  cities 
of  Ireland,"  that  the  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artizans  and' 
labourers  when  engaged  at  their  daily  work  were  obliged  to  keep  a 
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scout  on  the  watch  to   give    notice  of  the  approach  of  those  tax. 
gatherers. 

Dr.  Rothe  prepared  at  the  same  time  another  shorter  work, 
which  was  published  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  in  which  he 
pathetically  described  the  cruel  oppression  of  Ireland  at  this 
time,  and  invoked  the  merciful  interposition  of  some  of  the 
Catholic  powers  in  her  favour.  During  his  stay  in  Paris 
he  also  composed  an  interesting  little  work  on  the  glories  of 
Ireland,  entitled  Hibernia  Resurgens,  which  a  few  years  later  was  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  of  Donatus  Boirk.  An  excellent  copy  of 
this  curious  treatise  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Ossory  Arch- 
aological  Society,  presented  by  Barry  Delany,  Esq.,  M.D.  It  is 
mainly  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Dempster 
and  the  other  writers  of  Scotland,  who  claimed  for  themselves  St. 
Bridget  and  the  other  brightest  ornaments  of  Ireland.  At  page  21  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  Catalogue  of  Irish  Saints,  published  by  Father 
Fitzaimons,  S.J.,  and  it  is  stated  that  several  years  before  that  publica- 
tion a  similar  Catalogue  of  our  Saints  was  drawn  up  by  Faf  her  Flem- 
ing, a  distinguished  Professor  of  Thelogy  at  Pont-Musson.  The  inte- 
resting fact  is  added :  "  I  have  seen  a  Litany  drawn  up  from  this  Cata- 
logue, and  publicly  used  at  the  sacred  Stations  in  Rome  by  the  Most 
Illustrious  and  Most  Rev.  Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  together  with  his  assistants,  and  countrymen, 
and  servants ;  and  this  illustrious  Prelate  was  accustomed  to  recite 
the  same  Litany  privately  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day  in  his  own  house 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  noble  princes  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell."  The  Brigida  Thaumaturga  of  Dr.  Rothe  had  been  pub- 
lished under  the  initials  D.  R.  E.  0.  Y.  H.  The  true  meaning  of  these 
initials  is  "  David  Rothe,  Episcopus  Ossoriensis,  Viceprimas  Hiber- 
nise,"  but  they  were  quite  a  mystery  to  Dempster  and  his  Scottish 
countrymen,  who  completely  failed  to  unravel  them.  To  add  to  their 
difficulty  two  new  explanations  are  now  suggested  by  the  author  of 
this  treatibe:  "Dissertator  rectiloquus  elucidans  origi^m  virtutis 
Hibernorum ;"  or  should  Dempster  wish  to  reverse  their  order :  *'  Hi- 
bernicam  veritatem  odit  enormiter  ridicules  Dempster  us."  But  Demp- 
ster was  far  more  severely  punished  in  another  wor!:  entitled  "  Hibernise 
sive  Antiquioris  ScotisB Vindicise,  &c,  Authore  Gh  T.  Veridico  Hiberno," 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1621,  the  authorship  of  which  was  at  the  time 
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very  strictly  concealed,  but  which  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Dr. 
Rothe,  as  Lynch  expressly  attests.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  a  reply  to  Dempster.  The  second  is  entitled. 
"  Nomenclatura  Scotorum  et  Scotiffl  "  The  third  gives,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  Fitzsimon's  Catalogue  of  the  Saints.  The  only 
copy  of  this  work  that  I  have  met  with  is  preserved  in  the  Barberini 
Library,  Rome,  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  rare  a  few  passages  from  it 
may  not  bo  without  interest.  The  number  of  the  clergy  actually  in 
Ireland  the  writer  estimates  at  about  800.  Of  these,  he  says,  "  one 
hundred  are  Franciscans,  thirty  Jesuits,  twenty  Bernardines,  a  few 
Dominicans  and  Augustinians,  and  four  or  five  Capuchins."  When  re- 
plying to  the  charge  of  ignorance  among  the  Irish  clergy  he  thus 
writes : — 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  taught  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  the 
most  celebrated  University  of  Louvain  ?  Being  sent  to  Borne  in  the 
name  of  the  University,  he  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate  by  Pope 
Clement  the  Eighth,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  in  the  esti- 
mate of  men,  and  by  the  same  Pontiff,  and  by  his  successor  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  Paul  the  Fifth,  he  was  appointed  not  only  to  be  a  member 
of,  but  to  preside  over  the  Congregation  composed  of  the  most  renowned 
Theologians  of  the  whole  world,  who  were  deputed  to  examine  the 
question  De  Auxiliis.  His  learned  writings,  though  not  yet  pub- 
lished, will  add  undying  lustre  to  his  name  and  his  country.  Who 
will  not  also  admire  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Florence  Conroy,  a  de- 
termined defender  of  St.  Augustine,  as  his  writings  prove  ?  Who  will 
deny  that  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  is  learned  not  in  a  few  things  ?  His 
writings  alone,  if  all  others  were  lost,  should  suffice  to  set  forth  the 
undying  faith  of  Ireland.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  the  Deasys  and 
Therrys,  Doctors  of  Paris  and  Douay,  renowned  as  Professors  in  the 
Theological  and  Philosophical  faculties." 

He  adds  at  page  36  the  names  of  several  others  who,  on  account 
of  their  learning  "  ob  singula  rem  doctrinam"  were  justly  reckoned 
among  the  ablest  Academicians  of  the  day :  "  The  Most  Reverend  and 
Most  Illustrious  Eugene  Matthews,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  re- 
nowned Doctor  of  the  Theological  School  of  Pont-Musson:  David 
Kearney,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Licentiate  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Douay  :  John  Roche,  a  Roman  Doctor  of  Theology  :  Maurice 
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Hurley,  S.T.D.,  from  Toulouse :  John  White,  S.T.D.,  from  Salamanca : 
the  Augustinian,  Dermid  Cragh,  S.T.D.,  from  Florence :  Patrick  Com- 
erford,  also  an  Augustinian,  S.T.D.,from  Florence :  Dermid  Callanan, 
S.T.D.,  from  Toulouse :  John  Culenan,  S.T.D.,  from  Rheims:  Robert 
Barry,  Geoffrey  Keating,  Maurice  Donely,  Peter  Butler,  James  Forrest, 
Patrick  Han  ratty,  all  Doctors  of  Theology  from  Bordeaux  and  Tou- 
louse." Of  Thomas  Dease,  who  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  See  of  Meath,  he  writes  that-  he  proceeded  Doctor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris ;  and  when,  "  about  eight  years  ago,"  the 
Scotchman,  Douglas,  was  being  led  to  execution  for  his  crimes,  Dr. 
Dease  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold,  "  a  work  of  charity  which  the 
Irish  will  be  happy  to  again  discharge  for  their  Scotch  neighbours." 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  R3ligious  orders 
he  mentions  Christopher  a  Sacrobosco,  S.J.,  Superior  of  his  order  in 
Ireland,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Theology  at  D6le  in  Burgundy, 
and  famed  for  his  Theological  writings :  Henry  Fitzsymons,  S. J., 
"  the  acute  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Douai,  a  great  soldier  of 
Christ,  illustrious  by  his  imprisonment,  brave  in  repelling,  and  suc- 
cessful in  winning  back  the  enemies  of  the  Faith"  :  Stephen  White, 
S.J.,  a  Theologian,  and  well  nigh  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  the 
age,  whom  Germany  reveres  untiringly  teaching  at  Deylinga  :  Peter 
Wadding,  S.J.,  who,  after  teaching  for  a  long  time  sacred  and  human 
literature  with  applause,  is  now  Prefect  of  both  branches  at  Antwerp  : 
Michael  Geraldine,  "  philosophorum  decus :"  Plunkett,  who,  after 
teaching  Greek  with  applause  at  Do  ua  has  returned  to  labour  in 
promoting  the  salvation  of  souls  among  his  countrymen  :  James 
Everard,  formerly  professor  of  Philosophy  in  Lisbon,  now  for  many 
years  gathering  abundant  fruit  in  God's  vineyard :  another  Geraldine 
instructs  many  unto  justice  in  Sicily :  Richard  Walsh,  professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Salamanca :  John  Duguin,  professor  of  Theology  in 
Lisbon  :  William  Cragh,  also  teaching  Theology  in  Lisbon :  Thomas 
Bray,  professor  at  Ebora  and  Coimbra :  Robert  Coyter,  professor  at 
Coimbra.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Irish  priests  who  belong 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Of  the  Franciscans  Dr.  Eothe  writes  that  "  by  their  labours,  the 
most  subtle  doctrine  of  Sootus  has  been  raised  to  that  high  position 
which  it  now  holds  in  Belgium,  where  the  Caghwells,  the  Chamber- 
laines,  the  Husseys,  the  Hickeys,  the  Fays,  the  Conors,  are  not  only 
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illustrious  by  their  long  course  of  teaching  in  their  Convent  at  L*ou- 
vain,  but  have  won  for  themselves  a  bright  renown  by  their  published 
most  learned  commentaries  on  Scotus.  To  Ireland  also  belong  tiie 
Graths  and  Flemings  of  the  same  order,  teaching  alike  Theology  and 
Philosophy  at  Cologne  :  ours  is  Charles  Luker,  professor  of  Theology 
at  Ebora  and  Lisbon  :  and  ours  is  Donat  Mooney,  professor  of  Philo- 
sophy." Of  the  Dominicans  he  names  the  Patricks  and  Arthurs,  pro- 
fessors at  Salamanca :  of  the  Augu^tinians,  the  Comerfords,  Purcells, 
and  Waddings,  at  Coimbra:  and  among  the  Discalced  Carmelites, 
Patrick,  "  who  is  famed  at  Louvain  for  his  Theological  and  Philoso- 
phical Lectures,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  distinguished 
Priests  of  his  order."  Gi' the  Capuchin  Order  he  names  Fathers  Talbot, 
Bath  and  Nugent,  whose  Theological  learning  was  appreciated  through- 
out all  France.  "  Father  Barnabas  Barnewall,  Guardian  and  Bee  tor 
at  Eennes,  now  follows  in  their  footsteps,  whilst  Thomas  White  has 
been  teaching  Philosophy  at  Evreux." 

Eefuting  the  statement  that  Irish  scholars  were  unknown  in  Paris, 
he  adds  :  "  It  is  only  two  years  since  we  saw  that  great  brace  of  Phi- 
losophers, Stanihurst  and  Queely,  teaching  Philosophy  with  great 
applause,  the  one  in  the  Cardinal's  College,  the  other  in  the  Becodian 
College ;  and,  a  few  years  earlier,  Dease  and  Power  were  Professors  in 
the  royal  college  of  Navarre." 

Of  the  Franciscan  missions  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  he  thus 
writes :  "  Were  it  not  that  our  Franciscan  missionaries  evangelized  the 
Highland  districts  of  Scotland  during  the  past  years,  who  amongst 
you  would  have  gone  thinner  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  the  famish- 
ing poor  ?  Among  all  those  who  are  admitted  to  your  Colleges  will  you 
fi;.d  even  one  who  knows  the  language  of  those  parts  ?  How  false  your 
statements  are  appears  from  the  repeated  Letters  of  the  Nuncio  of  the 
Apostolic  See  in  Belgium,  who  urgently  commended  that  mission  to 
the  Irish  Franciscan  Fathers  of  Louvain,  and  assigned  the  reason  '  for 
it  is  vain  for  us  to  hope  for  any  help  from  the  Scotch  themselves.'  " 

Besides  the  published  writings  of  Dr.  Rothe,  to  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  referred,  this  illustrious  Prelate  was,  for  several  years,  engaged 
on  a  much  larger  work,  which  was  intended  to  comprise  the  whole 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  race,  at  which 
he  toiled,  as  Lynch  assures  us,  for  well  nigh  fifty  years.  He  gave  it 
the  curious  title  of — 
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Hierographi®  sacred  insulae  Hibernorum 
lineamenta  adumbrata 

sive 

Arrabo  et  prragustus 

Tripartita  descriptionis,  Ecclesiro,  Regni,  et 

gentis 

Hibernorum,  etc. 

Industria  et  studio  Analects  et  Anagnost© 

Catholici 

hoc  est 

Collectore  et  degestore  Philadelpho 

etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  he  proposed  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  history  of  each 
diocese,  with  the  lives  of  its  Bishops,  and  a  description  of  its  monas- 
teries, churches,  schools,  pilgrimages,  and  other  holy  places,  as  also  an 
account  of  the  writers,  who  flourished  in  each  diocese,  and  of  the  re- 
markable events  of  which,  perchance,  it  was  the  theatre. 

This  important  work,  though  completed,  was  never  published.  A 
few  specimen  pages  with  a  prospectus,  soliciting  aid  for  publishing  the 
work,  were  printed  at  Waterford,  in  1644 ;  but  men's  minds  were  too 
much  engaged  at  that  time  with  other  thoughts,  and  his  appeal  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  vain.  The  same  prospectus  was  repeated  in  a 
small  work,  entitled,  "  De  Sacris  Hibernia  peregrinationibus"  which 
Dr.  Eothe  published  at  Waterford,  in  1647,  as  Lynch  in  his  MS.  His- 
tory attests,  but  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single 

copy. 

Only  one  fragment  of  the  "  Hierographia"  is  now  known  to  exist. 
It  is  entitled,  "  De  Ossoriensi  Episcopatu,"  and  is  in  great  part  in- 
serted by  Lynch  in  his  MS.  History :  other  MS.  copies  of  the  same 
fragment  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  the 
Library  of  T.  CD.,  and  elsewhere.  A  few  passages  from  it  may  be  in- 
teresting as  serving  to  illustrate  our  local  history . — 

"  The  Church  of  Saint  Canice  as  well  from  its  situation  on  a 
gentle  eminence  from  whence,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  it  looks  freely 
abroad  on  the  city  lying  beneath,  and  the  wide-spread  surrounding 
district,  as  well  as  because  it  rises  from  its  foundation  a  structure  of 
the  most  solid  nature,  built  of  cut  and  polished  stone,  commends  itself 
to  the  near  beholder.     .    .     .    Adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
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and  close  to  the  external  wall  of  the  church,  an  Anchorite's  cell  was 
attached,  whence,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  near  the  right,  or 
Gospel  side  of  the  Altar,  the  enclosed  Anchorite  could  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries.  In  many  of  the  principal  churches 
of  the  kingdom,  the  same  pious  care  and  solicitude  for  the  Anchorites 
were  observed,  as  we  have  already  said  of  the  cell  of  Saint  Imar  in  the 
church  of  Armagh,  and  as  we  will  elsewhere  see  in  the  cell  of  Saint 
Carthage,  at  Lismore.  There  was  also  an  Anchorite's  cell  at  Agbonr 
(i.e.,  Preshford),  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory.  .  .  The  choir  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Canice  is  ample  and  splendid  enough,  adorned  by  a 
wonderfully  large  eastern  window,  than  which  I  know  not  of  any  in 
all  this  kingdom  of  greater  size,  or  more  replete  with  ornament.  It  is 
divided  by  two  piers  furnished  with  columns  of  solid  stone,  and  the 
light  streams  in  through  painted  class,  on  which  is  most  skilfully  de- 
picted the  history  of  the  entire  life,  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  this  work,  so 
great  is  the  ornament  it  affords  to,  and  so  much  does  it  become  the 
building,  that  when  the  new  iconoclasts,  who  sprung  up  under  King 
Edward,  and  again  under  his  sister  Elizabeth,  offered  violence  to  the 
holy  images,  and  that  shameless  drunkard,  John  Bale,  had  broken  and 
mutilated  all  he  could  find  of  the  statues  and  effigies  of  the  saints, 
nevertheless,  both  he  and  the  other  intruded  Bishops  after  him  restrained 
their  violent  hands  from  these  windows.  On  the  left  side  of  the  choir, 
as  you  enter,  the  Bishop  occupies  a  throne  near  the  Altar,  elevated  on 
steps  of  hewn  stone.  Then  the  minor  prelates,  separated  by  a  short 
space  from  the  Bishop's  throne,  had  their  stalls  in  the  circuit  of  the 
presbytery,  each  according  to  their  dignity,  the  Dean  first,  next  sat 
the  Precentor,  in  the  third  place  the  Chancellor,  and  fourth  the  Trea- 
surer, to  whom  is  added  the  Archdeacon,  for  he  also,  in  right  of  his 
prebend  which  he  holds  annexed  to  his  office,  enters  the  presbytery 
and  sits  with  the  other  dignitaries.  •  .  .  The  Church  comprises 
within  its  walls  a  Chapter  House  and  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  serves  for  the  parish  church.  The  nave  of  the  Church  no  less 
than  the  choir,  contains  sepulchral  monuments  of  men  of  rank  both  in 
church  and  state."  He  then  treats  at  considerable  length  of  the 
Bound  Towers,  and  refers  to  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the  Deanery, 
both  at  this  time  comprised  within  the  Cathedral  enclosure,  and  adds : 
"  Near  the  Episcopal  palace  as  you  go  forth  from  its  western  gate  you 
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meet  the  house  which  the  citizens  not  long  ago  used  to  call  the  Para- 
dise. Hither,  PeterButler,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  used  to  retire  for  thred  or  four 
days  before  Easter,  in  order  that  removed  from  all  tumult  and  worldly 
disturbance,  he  might  wholly  devote  himself  to  penitential  exercises, 
in  prayer,  fasting,  solitude,  and  almsgiving.  Having  renewed  his 
spirit  by  confessing  his  sins  and  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  he 
used  to  return  to  his  own  house  on  the  vigil  of  Easter,  where  he  cele- 
brated the  Resurrection  of  *  our  Lord  with  great  festivity  and  joy." 
He  further  informs  us  that  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  at 
first  only  an  oratory  erected  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  found  it  difficult  to  go  so  far  as  the  Cathe- 
dral for  Mass,  but  it  gradually  became  enriched  and  adorned  and  en- 
larged through  the  munificence  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful. 

The  parish  now  called  Saint  Patrick's,  he  tells  us,  was  originally 
called  "  Saint  Mar/s,  of  Domnachmore."  From  this  fact  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  those  churches,  which,  in  the  first  years 
of  our  faith  were  dedicated  to  God  by  our  Apostle  himself  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  but  as  the  new  Cathedral  Oratory 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  gradually  grew  in  importance  the  ancient  name 
of  that  parish  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  became  generally  known  solely 
by  its  title  of  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  so  called  from  having  been 
founded  by  our  national  Apostle. 

Dr.  Lynch  attests  that  the  greater  part  of  this  invaluable  work  of 
our  illustrious  Prelate  was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  in  1650  the  Crom- 
wellian  troops  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Two  other 
treatises  written  by  Dr.  Bothe  shared  the  same  fate.  One  was  en- 
titled "Samaritanus  proscribens  remedia  morbis  Hibernorum,"  of 
which  work,  except  the  title,  even  the  contemporary  Lynch  could  find 
no  trace.  The  other  was  a  refutation  of  the  statements  of  Bivius. 
This  writer  had  entered  the  lists  to  reply  to  the  Analecta  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  readers  that  those  who  were  put  to  death 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  whom  Bothe  had  eulogized 
as  champions  of  the  true  faith,  were  put  to  death  as  traitors  to  their 
lawful  sovereign  and  enemies  of  the  State.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
this  plea.  From  the  days  of  Nero  and  Tiberius  to  the  close  of  the  era 
of  persecution,  the  cry  was  raised  "  Christianiad  leones,"  the  persecu- 
tors took  care  to  proclaim  from  the  housetops  that  the  martyrs  were 
the  enemies  of  the  emperors,  endangering  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
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State.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  Dr.  Rothe  to  triumphantly 
refute  the  flimsy  statements  of  Rivius,  but  we  must  regret  the  loss  of 
the  additional  facts  with  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  illustrated 
this  refutation.  Lynch  adds : — "  whilst  writing  these  lines,  1  have  re- 
ceived the  attestation  of  the  Secretary  of  Dr.  Rothe  who  copied  out 
the  work,  that  the  Refutation  of  Rivius  was  completed,  but  alas !  with 
his  other  writings  it  perished  in  the  sack  of  Kilkenny"  (inter  alia  ejus 
scripta  in  Kilkenniffi  direptione  periit).  Lynch  remarks  that  the  loss 
of  so  many  of  Rothe' s  works  is  irreparable,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  his  writings,  which  still  remain,  give  proof  at  every  page  of 
"  the  depth  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  gravity  of  St.  Gregory,  the  force  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  majesty  of  St.  Leo."  His  having  done  so  much 
to  illustrate  our  history  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he  was  always  of 
infirm  health,  as  he  himself  writes  in  the  Analecta,  and  distracted  bja 
thousand  cares  which  his  position  and  the  sacred  ministry  imposed  on 
him:  "pluribus  impeditus  occupationibus,  quas  citra  exilem  vale- 
tudinem,  vel  necessitas  invito  imposuit,  vel  arbitrii  mei  libertate,  vel 
officii  et  vocationis  meae  nexu  assumpsi.      Analecta,  vol.  1,  pag.  313." 

Whilst  Dr.  Rothe  was  thus  indefatigable  in  illustrating  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  our  country,  he  was  at  the  same  time  most  ready 
to  permit  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  store  of  documents 
which  he  had  gathered,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  historical  researches. 

Among  those  who  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Rothe  in  Paris 
was  the  illustrious  Messingham,  Superior  of  the  Irish  College  in  that 
city.  He  published  a  few  years  later  his  "  Florilegium  Sanctorum 
Hiberne,"  which  was  one  of  the  first  practical  efforts  to  bring  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  lives  of  our  Saints  within  the  reach  of  Irish 
students.  He  repeatedly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Rothe 
for  the  assistance  afforded  him  in  this  valuable  work,  and  he  adds  that 
Rothe  "  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  department  of  knowledge, 
an  eloquent  orator,  acute  reasoner,  profound  theologian,  earnest  re- 
prover of  vice,  defender  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  assertor  of  his  country's 
rights,  and  fearless  exponent  of  her  terrible  wrongs."  Our  Bishop 
wrote  two  Tracts  for  Messingham's  work,  one  entitled  'De  nominibus 
Hibernise,'  and  the  other  '  Elucidationes,'  or  notes  to  illustrate  the 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  as  inserted  in  the  Florilegium. 

The  illustrious  Father  Luke  Wadding,  meditated  at  this  time  a 
work  on  Irish  hagiology  such  as  was  afterwards  begun  by   Colgan. 
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Our  Bishop  at  once  intimated  his  readiness  to  assist  him  in  erery  way 
in  his  power.     It  is  thus  Messingham  writes  to  Wadding  in  the  month 
of  July,  1630  :  "  His  Lordship  of  Ossory  wrote  unto  me,  that  if  your 
paternity  would  signify  unto  him  what  particular  notes  or  treatises  you 
would  have,  that  he  can  afford,  he  will  send  them  to  you."     Usher 
though  he  had  written  so  many  bitter  things  against  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, acknowledges  in  his  "  Primordia"  his  indebtedness  to  the  learning 
of  Rothe,  from  whose  works  published  and  unpublished,  he  had  de- 
rived very  great  advantage.    He  inserted  also  in  his  "  Sylloge"  an  an- 
cient  poem  on  St.  Livinus,  which  he  thus  gracefully  acknowledges  to 
have  received  from  Dr.  Rothe :  "  These  elegiac  verses  copied  by  Heri- 
bert  Bosweyd  from  a  Corssendonekan  manuscript,  were  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Rothe,  a  most  diligent  investigator  of  his  country's  anti- 
quities."   When  Father  Michael  O'Clery  devoted  himself  to  the 
arduous  task  of  collecting  materials  for  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
and  the  other  works  in  which  he  was  engaged,  there  was  no  one  who 
entered  into  his  views  more  warmly  than  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.     "  I 
gave  him  the  few  lives  I  had  collected"  (thus  writes  Dr.  Rothe,  in 
1828),  "  and  I  sent  him  to  Ormond,  part  of  my  Diocese,  to  transcribe 
there  for  a  while,  from  whence  he  promised  to  come  to  Ihomondi 
where  I  undertook  to  get  many  things  for  him,  but  he  came  not  since  ; 
soon  I  expect  him  to  come  again  and  he  shall  be  welcome  truly  to  me." 
The  endeavours  of  Dr.  Rothe  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments  of  our 
history  are  also  referred  to  by  Father  Hugh  Ward  in  his  Life  of  St. 
Rumold.    After  mentioning  that  the  records  of  Catholic  times  had 
been  wantonly  destroyed  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Re- 
formation, he  adds  that  "  almost  the  whole  of  that  Kingdom,  was  ex- 
plored by  some  earnest  investigators  in  search  of  such  documents, 
and  yet  no  records  could  be  found :  this  was  done  thirteen  years  ago 
(that  is  in  the  year  1618),  by  the  Most  Rev.  David  Rothe,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  having  for  his  guide  Father  John  Stuart,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
a  Franciscan  of  the  Convent  of  Louvain :  and  it  was  also  done  by  four 
of  our  Religious  who  were  Apostolic  Missionaries  in  those  parts  and 
to  whom  I  earnestly  commended  the  matter.     Nevertheless,  they  only 
found  the  Capitular  Book  of  the  Monastery  of  Iona,  and  a  few  small 
tracts  on  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  their  genealogies  and  battles" 
(pag.  313). 

But  Dr.  Eothe  did  not  allow  his  literary  labours  to  interfere  with 
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the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  Episcopal  office.     The  Rev.  Dr. 
Lynch  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Irish  Church  in  those 
perilous  times  attests  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  administering  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  not  only  in  Ossory,  but  throughout  *.he 
widowed  dioceses  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  oftentimes  in  some  recess 
of  the  woods  that  the  faithful  gathered  around  him  to  listen  to  his  ex- 
hortations and  to  receive  the  Sacraments  ;  at  other  times  he  travelled 
by  night  from  house  to  house  instructing  and  consoling  the  suffering 
children  of  Christ.     It  might  be  said  of  him  with  truth  that  he  bore 
the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heat :  he  incited  all  to  virtue  by  his 
words,  and  yet  more  efficaciously  by  the  example  of  his  life:  he  was 
heedless  of  fatigue  in  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  be  braved 
every  peril,  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  death 
that  he  might  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  to  his  flock  :  "  for  at  this 
time  so  rigorously  were  Catholics  pursued  and  subjected  to  fines,  tor- 
ture, and  imprisonment,  that  to  bear  the  name  of  Priest  was  the  sure 
prelude  of  suffering,  and  to  be  a  Bishop  was  inevitably  to  incur  the 
risk  of  the  sacrifice  of  life." — Lynches  MS.     Another  contemporary 
writer  also  declares  that  "  the  clergy  of  Ireland  reverenced  Dr.  Eothe 
above  all  others,  on  account  of  his  grave  deportment,  his  great  piety, 
his  vast  learning,  and  his  extreme  suavity  of  manner  ;  his  prudence 
and  counsel  proved  salutary  to  the  Irish   Church  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  his  letters,  which  I  have  read,  full 
of  profound  learning  and  eloquence,  appeased  silently  and  almost  on- 
perceived  the  serious  dissensions  which,  for  a  time,  appeared  so  menac- 
ing between  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy." 

I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  any  better  proof  of  the  activity  of 
Dr.  Eothe  in  discharging  his  Episcopal  duties,  than  the  Synodical 
meetings  which  he  convened  and  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  from 
the  first  years  of  his  Episcopate.  As  Vice-Primate,  he,  in  the  year 
1618,  convened  and  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vicars- Apostolic  and 
other  representatives  of  the  various  Dioceses  of  the  Province  of 
Armagh,  at  which  several  regulations  were  adopted,  having  for  their 
object  to  renew  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  restore  charity  and 
concord  between  the  religious  orders  and  the  secular  clergy.  The 
Primate  was  at  this  time  the  only  surviving  Bishop  of  the  northern 
Province,  and  he,  too,  was  living  an  exile  from  his  See  in  Borne.  Each 
diocese,  however,  had  its  Vicar-General,  and  each  district  its  Vicar- 
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Forane  ;  and  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  the  parochial  clergy 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  faithful.  The  first  decree 
sanctioned  at  this  Sj  nodical  meeting  required  the  parish -priests  to 
personally  discharge  the  sacred  duties  incumbent  on  them,  and  except 
in  case  of  necessity  not  to  make  use  of  substitutes  from  the  ranks 
either  of  the  regular  or  the  secular  clergy,  and  on  no  account  weco 
such  to  be  admitted  without  commendatory  letters  from  their  cclesias- 
tical  superiors.  Another  decree  makes  known  some  abuses  which  had 
crept  in  during  the  times  of  persecution,  and  which  the  assembled 
clergy  now  resolved  to  remove : — 

"  It  is  known  by  experience,  thus  runs  the  decree,  that  in  some 
districts  of  this  Province  faults  are  committed,  either  by  excess  or 
by  defect,  in  performing  the  rites  for  the  dead.  Sometimes  there  is 
excessive  luxury  at  the  funeral  banquets,  and  in  the  mourning  dresses, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  heirs,  with  little  benefit  to  the  poor,  and 
perhaps  to  the  loss  of  the  creditors.  Again,  through  a  depraved  cus- 
tom and  a  vain  emulation,  persons  in  humble  circumstances  seek  to  vie 
with  those  who  are  wealthy,  and  thus  sin  grievously  and  impose  an 
intolerable  burden  pn  their  own  children.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
remedy  this  excess,  as  also  to  check  the  abuse  which  gives  great  pain 
to  pious  souls,  when,  through  the  wickedness  of  some  fools  and  game- 
sters, improper  songs  and  plays  are  introduced  at  wakes,  which  would 
be  unlawful  even  at  festive  rejoicings ;  works  of  darkness  are  linked 
with  darkness,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  banished  from  the  mind,  al- 
though the  image  of  death,  in  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  is  there  pre- 
sent before  them.  Wherefore,  we  earnestly  commend  to  all  the  clergy 
to  the  prelates,  confessors,  and  preachers,  and  to  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  they  procure  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  by  counsel  and  exhortation,  and  precept, 
and  the  threats  of  the  divine  judgments,  to  preserve  those  subject  to 
their  care  from  such  faults  and  abuses." 

The  clergy  and  laity  are,  moreover,  exhorted  to  lay  aside  exces- 
sive pomp  and  feasting  in  the  christening  and  marriage  celebrations, 
and  instead  of  solemnizing  festivals  by  sumptuous  banquets  to  cele- 
brate them  by  giving  the  Indulgences  and  receiving  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ments, which  comfort  and  strengthen  the  soul.  The  Diocesan  authori- 
ties were  exhorted  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  regular  clergy , 
who  are  stvled  the    "  ornaments  of  the  sacred  hierarchy  and  the 
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strenuous  co-operators  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  the  pastoral  charge." 
Their  communities  had  been  scattered,  their  convents  suppressed  :    it 
therefore  behoved  the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church  to  adopt  them 
among  the  parochial  clergy,  that  they  might  devote  their  energies  and 
zeal  to  cultivate  the  mystic  vineyard  of  God.     The  Sy nodical  decrees 
conclude  with  the  exhortation  that "  the  clergy  shall  abstain  from  every 
political  intrigue,  and  avoid  all  offence  to  those  who  govern,  save  only 
in  matters  which  belong  to  their  spiritual  duty :   they  shall  devote 
themselves  solely  to  the  spiritual  care  of  their  respective  flocks,    and 
thus  fulfil  the  divine  precept  to  give  to  Ceesar  what  belongs  to  Cceaar, 
and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God."  Though  the  regulations  presented  to 
this  meeting  of   the  Northern  clergy  by  Dr.  Rothe  were  intended 
solely  for  the  province  of  Armagh,  yet  so  highly  were  they  esteemed, 
and  so  well  suited  were  they  considered  to  the  circumstances   of  the 
kingdom,  that  in  a  short  time  they  became  very  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  other  Provinces,  andj  were  soon  reckoned  among  the 
general  statutes  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Dr.  Rothe  presided  at  another  Synodical  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Kilkenny  on  the  4th  of  September,   1624.     Besides  our  Prelate 
there  were  present  on  this  occasion  Dr.   Therry,  Bishop  of  Cork :   Dr. 
Arthur, Bishop  of  Limerick;  Dr.  Hurley,  Bishop  of  Emly;    Daniel 
Kearney,  Vicar-General  of  Cashel ;    Laurence  Lea,  Vicar- General  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore ;  Richard  Connell,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Ross ; 
and  Malafchy  Queely,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Killaloe.     Their  first  care  was 
to  add  their  solemn  sanction  to  the  Armagh  decress  of  1618,  which,  as 
they  declare,  "  although  enacted  solely  for  the    province  of  Armagh 
had,  nevertheless,  been  accepted  and  ratified  throughout  the  other 
provinces."    The  chief  purpose  for  which  they  had  now  assembled  was 
to  harmonize  the  relations  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  thus 
to  remove  all  danger  of  discord,  and  to  promote  the  greater  efficiency 
of  both  orders  in  the  sacred  ministry.     They  exhort  the  religious 
superiors  to  hold  their  chapters  and  other  assemblies  without  any  un- 
necessary display,  and  in  retired  plates,  that  thus  the  Government 
might  not  be  alarmed  ;  alsQ  to  limit  the  number  oi  their  novices,  and 
to  send  to  the  Irish  mission  only  those  who  had  completed  their  course 
of  studies,  and  had  been  duly  prepared  to  serve  our  suffering  Church. 
They  add :  "  We  will  petition  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda 
that  the  union  of  the  Bishop  with  his.flock  may  not  be  interfered  with 
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through  the  privileges  and  exceptional  faculties'granted  to  the  religi- 
ous orders  :  for,  everything  else  has  been  lost  to  this  country  ;  the 
monuments  of  faith  are  no  more ;  the  cloisters  are  in  ruins ;  the 
monasteries  are  plundered ;  the  ecclesiastical  property  is  seized  by 
alien  hands ;  the  very  churches  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Pro- 
testants ;  the  faithful  flock  alone  remains  to  the  Pastor,  and  therefore 
too  great  diligence  cannot  be  used  that  dissensions  and  discord  may 
not  creep  in  to  alienate  and  divide  them." 

A  few  years  later  Dr.  Rothe  issued  an  Address  to  the  clergy 
which  he  styled  "  Cautio  Ecclesiastica,"  or  an  Ecclesiastical  Warning, 
repeating  and  re-inculcating  the  instructions  conveyed  by  the  Synod 
of  1624.  He  incidentally  mentions  that  the  Irish  Bishops  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  a  decree  dated  the 
21st  of  August,  1626,  which  condemned  alike  the  importunity  some- 
times displayed  in  collecting  alms,  and  the  extravagant  course  pursued 
in  some  districts  in  celebrating  the  patron  festivals :  "  this  decree,  he 
adds,  we  wish  the  more  particularly  to  enforce,  on  [account  of  the 
patron-celebration  lately  witnessed  in  our  own  diocese,  at  which  the 
people  assembled  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  a  prolonged  feast- 
ing, even  in  the  presence  of  heretics  and  other  enemies  of  our  Church, 
that  Jnot  only  were  the  faithful  scandalized,  but  the  pastors  of  other 
districts  were  exposed  to  persecution,  and  a  Government  inquiry  was 
ordered,  which  is  partly  still  impending  over  us."  He  also  warns  the 
faithful  against  some  erroneous  propositions  which  were  at  this  time 
circulated  among  his  flock :  "they  have  been  condemned  by  the  Pari- 
sian Faculty,  he  says,  as  well  as  by  the  Nuncio  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam  have  written  to  Rome 
against  them :"  and,  no  matter  by*  whom  they  might  be  proposed,  the 
faithful  were  to  close  their  ears  against  them. 

In  the  year  1629  the  Bishops  of  Leinster  and  Munster  are  found 
again  assembling  in  Kilkenny  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Rothe. 
Dr.  Fleming,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  presided,  and,  with  his  suffragans 
of  Ossory  and  Ferns,  represented  the  province  of  Leinster.  Dr. 
Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  with  his  suffragans,  Dr.  Therry,  Bishop 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  and  Dr.  Comerford,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  represented  the  province  of  Munster.  The  meeting  had 
none  of  the  formalities  of  a  Synod.  They  met  together  to  deliberate 
on  the  measures  that  might  best  promote  the  interests  of    the  Irish 
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Churcb.     Their  deliberations  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  ended  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and   during  these  days  they  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  Dr.  Kothe,  who  at  this  time  probably  resided   at  the  family 
mansion  known  as  Wolf's-arch.     No  formal  decrees  were  enacted,  but 
the  assembled  Bishops  resolved  to  publish    the  Council    of    Trent 
throughout  their  respective  dioceses  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  excepting,  however,  the  decree    on  clandestine  marriages  and 
some  other  disciplinary  decrees  which  could  not  as  yet  be  conveniently 
observed  in  Ireland.      It  was  also    deemed  expedient  that  the  use  of 
whitemeats  in  Lent,  as  observed  in  the  Dublin  province,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  province  of  Cashel,  so  that  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  might 
be  allowed  at  one  meal  on  each  day,  with  the  exception  of  Ash  Wed- 
nesday and  Good  Friday.     Holy  Orders  were  thenceforth  to  be  con- 
ferred but  seldom,  and  commendatory  letters  were  to  be  granted  with 
extreme  caution.     Houses  merely  rented  for  a  limited  time  were  not 
to  be  allowed  the  privileges   of  monasteries,  nor  to  be   exempt  from 
Episcopal  visitation.     These  and  a  few  other  resolutions  were  signed 
by  the  assembled  Prelates,  and  it  was   resolved  that  a  similar  meeting 
of  the  Bishops  should  be  held  at  least  every  two  years. 

Dr.  John  Roche,  who,  after  a  long  residence  in  Borne,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  See  of  Ferns  in    1624,  tarried   on   his  homeward 
journey  in  Paris  and  London,  and  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1629, 
and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took  part  in  the  Episcopal  meeting 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  for- 
warded to  the  S.C.  of  Propaganda  a  short  account  of  the  Irish  Church, 
in  which  he  thus  describes  the  proceedings   at  Kilkenny :    "  From 
Meath  I  proceeded  to  Ossory,  being  invited  by  the  Bishop  to  assist  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  and  Cashel  Prelates,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Kilkenny  on  an  appointed  day.     The  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  whom  I 
refer  is  David  Bothe,  who,  by  his  writings  and  illustrious  deeds,  is  an 
ornament  to  his  country  :  and,  indeed,  to  his  exhortations  and  counsel 
we  the  other  Bishops  are   indebted  for  whatever   good  we  do :    he 
stimulates  us    all   by  his  example,  and  even  as  he  is  senior  in  years 
and  Episcopate,  60  is  he  a  model  of  virtue  to  us  all.      He  it  is  that 
awakens  us  to  vigilance,  and  invites  us  to  meet  together   to  take 
counsel ;   and,  when  we  are  assembled,  he  entertains  us  at  his   own 
expense,  he  directs  our  deliberations,  proposes  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  by  his  suavity  of  manner  and  the  lucidity  of  his  reasoning 
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leads  all  into  his  views  and  preserves  concord  in  our  deliberations. 
The  very  day  that  I  arrived  in  Kilkenny,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Metropolitan  of  our  province,  also  arrived  there,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  with  his  suftragans  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  We  all 
stayed  with  the  Bishop  of  Ossory',  without  any  ostentation  or  display, 
and  without  exciting  the  alarm  of  the  Governmenn  authorities.  On 
the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  having  invoked  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  held 
our  first  session  :  on  the  following  days  we  again  assembled  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  on  the  third  day  the  sessions  were  brought 
to  a  close  with  great  mutual  joy  and  concord.  We  did  not  publish 
any  acts  or  decrees,  as  our  meeting  was  not  a  Diocesan,  or  Provincial, 
or  National  Synod.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  conference  of  Pre- 
lates of  the  same  Episcopal  order,  who  rejoiced  to  take  coui.?el  to- 
gether that  we  might  all  pursue  a  uniform  course  in  the  exercise  of 
the  sacred  ministry,  lest  any  one  of  us  perhaps  might  run  or  have  run 
in  vain."  Subsequently  in  the  same  letter  it  is  added  :  "  In  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ossory  I  found  the  Bishop  of  that  See  a  living  model  of  a 
true  Prelate  and  a  true  Pastor." 

As  we  have  seen,  it  was  arranged  at  this  Episcopal  conference 
that  similar  meetings  or  synods  should  be  held  at  least  every  two 
years.  Whether  or  not  this  rule  was  subsequently  observed  we  have 
now  no  sufficient  documents  to  determine.  The  next  Provincial  Synod 
of  the  province  of  Dublin  of  which  the  Acts  have  been  preserved  was 
held  at  Tyrchogir,  near  Portarlington,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1640 :  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  presided :  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Kildare 
and  the  Vicar-General  of  Ferns  were  present,  for  Dr.  Eoche,  Bishop 
of  Ferns,  had  passed  to  his  reward  in  the  year  1636.  Many  salu- 
tary decrees  were  enacted,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin." 

Several  letters  of  Dr.  Bothe  at  this  period  are  still  extant  among 
the  Wadding  MSS.»  and  some  others  have  been  published  from  the 
Propaganda  Archives,  Borne,  in  the  "  Spicilegium  Ossoriense."  On 
the  18th  of  Decembor,  1615,  he  writes  in  English  to  Primate  Lom- 
bard, giving  several  details  about  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Irish 
Church.  The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Armagh  had  already  for- 
warded their  petititions  to  the  Primate,  together  with  some  ordi- 
nances which  they  had  agreed  upon ;  but  as  all  had  been  lost  at  sea 
a  second  copy  of  their  ordinances  was  now  forwarded,  with  a  reques 
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that  they  may  be  "  perused,  confirmed,  or  corrected"  in  Rome*     He 
asks  special  favours  for  Patrick  Hanratty,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Down 
and  Connor,  of   whom  he   writes  :    "he  deserveth  well  to  be  en- 
couraged in  his  charge,  for  he  attendeth  it  the  best  he  can  with  labour 
and  diligence,  and  not  without  danger."       He  also  commends   Bal- 
thazar de  la  Hoide  Vicar-General  of   Armagh,  John  Gafney    Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Ardagh,  and  Fergall  MacEgan  Vicar-General  of   Clon. 
macnoise.    The   Vicar  of  Drogheda    prayed  that  as  the  whole  town 
formed  one  corporate  body   that  portion  of  it  which  belonged  to   the 
Diocese  of  Meath  should  be  added  to  the  Diocese  of  Armagh.    In  the 
Diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lisniore  the  clergy  were  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  Dermid  M'Carty  as  Vicar- Apostolic,  and  they  prajed 
that   a  Diocesan  Chapter  would  be  granted   them.     "  We  hear  of 
alterations  to  be  made  shortly,  and  that  the  Deputy  is  called  upon  to 
receive  a  successor  the  next  spring,  or  some  other  change  in  the  Go- 
vernment.    .     .     And  so  with  remembrance  of  my  bounden  service  as 
well  now  in    this  stormy  winter  as  in  the  torepast  summer,  I  take 
leave  this  18th  of  December,  1615."     In  another  letter  Dr.  Bo  the 
laments  the  grinding  tax  exacted  from  the  poor  Catholics  for  absent- 
,  iug  themselves  from  the  Protestant  churches,  and  its  oppressiveness 
was  felt  the  more,  he  says,  as  the  tax  was  now  applied  to  print  and  cir- 
culate the  Protestant  Prayer  book  and  Bible.     His  last  letter  to  the 
Primate  is  dated  the  17th  of  September,  1625 :  it  is  too  long  to  cite  in 
full,   but  the  following   extracts  give  the  substance    of  the  *rho!e 
letter:— 

'Eight  Honourable  my  Very  Good  Lord — 

In  some  of  my  former  letters  I  have  touched  how  dangerous  it 
was  for  our  merchants  to  traffick,  by  reason  of  the  multitudes  of 
pirates  who  are  abroad,  and  such  as  never  haunted  our  coasts  before. 
Turkish  rovers  now  rise  in  the  west.  This  makes  me  doubtful  whether 
my  letters  from  Drogheda  about  the  beginning  of  August,  or  my  other 
letters  from  Limerick  about  the  end  of  the  same  month,  will  come  at 
all,  or  come  in  time  to  your  lordship's  hands.  Together  with  the  last 
which  should  go  by  way  of  Paris,  I  sent  six  pounds  to  make  you  a 
signet.  Hitherto,  indeed,  I  received  nothing  either  of  Louth  or 
(Armagh) ;  but  if  I  may  recover  anything  henceforth  out  of  these  two 
places,  as  I  mean  to  try  it  shortly,  I  will  not  forget  to  send  it  to  Got- 
tifredo  (Dr.  Lombard's  agent).     .   ..     We  live  here  in  continual  fear 
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of  the  infection,  which  in  England,  especially  in  London  and  there- 
abouts, hath  consumed  already  many  thousands ;  and  for  the  more 
safeguard  here  with  us,  not  only  the  maritime,  but  also  the  inland 
towns,  are  kept  with  watch  and  ward,  to  keep  all  commerce  out  of 
danger,  which  is  hard  to  be  well  done.  The  numbers  that  died  weekly 
in  London  were  so  multiplied,  notwithstanding  there  were  commanded 
a  holiday  to  be  spent  in  fasting,  praying,  and  preaching,  every  Wed- 
nesday, with  a  solemn  cessation  from  all  servile  works :  lest  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  great  mortality  should  decimate  the  people,  his  majesty 
commanded  there  should  be  no  reckoning  or  enrolling  how  many 
should  die  by  the  week ;  as  some  weeks  here  past  the  number  of  seven 
thousand  died,  and,  as  it  is  noted  by  some,  or  at  least  is  so  reported 
by  many,  few  or  no  Catholics  died  among  so  many  that  are  at  every 
side  of  them  carried  off  to  their  graves.  And  yet  the  Protestants,  but 
especially  the  Puritans,  spare  not  to  say  that  this  plague  is  come  from 
God  to  punish  the  nation  for  their  remissness  and  toleration  with  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  they  urge  vehemently  on  the  Parliament  to  edge  his 
majesty  both  to  execute  severely  the  laws  already  enacted  against  them, 
and  to  enact  new  laws,  as  though  there  was  not  enough  before.  But 
his  majesty  was  not  inclined  to  do  so ;  and  in  his  speech  in  the  parlia- 
ment before  the  dissolving  of  it  at  Oxford  (whither  they  betook  them- 
selves from  London  to  shun  the  infection),  he  gave  them  a  check  and 
sharp  reprehension  for  their  eagerness  in  that  matter.  This  is  re- 
ported by  a  gentlemen  of  the  lord  of  Baltimore's  retinue  lately  come 
from  England.  This  lord  (Baltimore),  was  Sir  George  Calvert,  of  late 
principal  Secretary  to  King  James,  now  a  professed  Catholic,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  are  come  to  dwell  in  this  country,  and  now 
reside  in  Ferns,  in  county  Wexford,  where  he  hath  purchased  land 
from  Sir  Richard  Maisterson  to  the  value  of  £1,600.  The  plaje  is 
called  Cloghamon,  where  he  goeth  in  hand  to  build  presently,  and  in 
the  interim  dwelleth  in  the  manor-house  of  Ferns,  having  left  some 
two  of  his  younger  children  at  Waterford,  to  be  there  brought  up  in 
a  private  school  of  humanity.  .  .  The  Captain,  your  honour's 
nephew,  was  employed  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  Lord  Deputy  who  is  now 
in  progress.  The  last  Tuesday  he  was  in  Upper-Ossory  with  Mr. 
Bryan  Fitzpatrick,  son  and  heir  to  ths  lord  of  that  country,  and  son- 
in-law  to  Ormond :  from  thence  he  was  to  go  next  day  to  Birr,  in  Ely, 
a  new  town  of  the  plantation,  and  so  through  MacCoghlan's  country 

M 
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to  Kilbeggan,  and  from  thence  back  to  Dublin.  The  lord  Deputy  re- 
mitted him  to  the  lord  Dockwra,  treasurer  at  war.  The  matter  is  this : 
Since  the  coming  over  of  the  last  press  of  soldiers,  Waterford  being 
charged  with  four  companies,  and  no  payment  of  money  for  them  these 
many  weeks  past,  the  citizens  are  driven  to  bear  the  burden  oi  them, 
and  to  cess  themselves  with  their  diet,  which  amounted  by  the  month 
to  about  £200,  besides  their  burning  fire  and  candle-light.  He  there- 
fore was  sent  either  to  receive  their  pay,  or  upon  default,  to  make  suit 
for  the  removing  of  two  companies  to  some  other  place,  and  that  being 
done  the  citizens  will  remit  what  has  been  unpaid  for  the  time  past. 
He  is  not  come  home  as  yet,  but  in  his  absence  the  lord  Caulfield,  who 
is  master  of  the  Ordnance,  coming  to  survey  the  fort,  the  building 
whereof  is  now  intermitted  for  want  of  expenses  to  go  forward  with  it, 
as  upon  his  coming  the  soldiers  were  in  hopes  to  be  relieved  by  him, 
so  upon  his  moneyless  departure  they  were  left  without  comfort ;  and 
so  for  their  recreation  in  fair  weather  they  go  a-nutting  and  hunting 
of  blackberries,  like  michers  that  run  from  school  when  they  should 
be  better  occupied,  and  for  the  waste  which  they  commit,  breaking 
down  hedges  and  hovels,  no  better  redress  than  to  cry  peccavi,  as  some 
of  them  do  fcw  genibus.  The  earl  of  Desmond  (Gerald  Fitz  John), 
soon  after  the  news  of  King  James's  death  being  gone  for  England, 
from  thence  betook  himself  towards  the  Palgrave  and  his  lady  whom 
they  na  me  of  Bohemia.  His  going  is  taken  by  some  for  want  of  a 
tipstaff,  which  was  not  granted  by  the  son  as  freely  as  by  the  father ; 
others  think  it  was  for  other  purposes,  and  for  the  mistrust  in  Holland 
of  Graff  Henry  of  Nassau :  but  howsoever  it  be  of  that,  in  the  affair 
of  the  Waterford  liberties,  the  agents  found  him  no  friend,  but  rather 
the  opposite,  as  all  the  year  before,  while  he  continued  in  the  country, 
he  opposed  the  liberties  of  Kilkenny,  which  got  him  but  little  credit 
or  good  will.  I  have  in  my  other  letters  from  Drogheda  and  Limerick 
informed  your  Lordship  of  another  opposition  which,  being  altogether 
groundless,  is  also  fruitless  to  the  opposite.  My  ansient  friend, 
Balthazar  Delahoyde,  striving  against  the  stream,  runneth  upon  the 
rocks.  .  •  I  had  many  encounters  these  years  past  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  him  in  his  jurisdiction  :  many  contestations  he  had  with  the 
Bernardines  and  Mendicant  Orders,  and  with  several  others  of  the 
hierarchical  clergy.  I  did  one  man's  endeavour  to  put  things  in  quiet- 
ness.    .     .     But  it  grieveth  me  that  the  good  town  of  Drogheda  is 
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now  these  few  jears  past  made  the  stage  of  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
and  that  no  sooner  one  debate  is  either  ended  or  abated  than  another 
sprouteth  out  as  it  were  in  a  circle.  If  it  were  not  irksome  to  jour 
Lordship,  I  might- send  a  whole  bundle  of  complaints,  instances,  and 
aggravations,  delivered  unto  me  last  Summer  against  Balthazar  and 
his  nephew  Christopher,  all  which  I  reserve  in  a  hidden  chaos  until  I 
shall  hear  next  from  you,  and  know  your  further  pleasure  whether  I 
shall  send  them  thither  or  burn  them  here.  I  see  his  weakness 
groweth  more  and  more,  and  others  displeased  more  and  more  with 
him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  also  for  his  collateries  ;  as  I  also 
sustain  more  displeasure  for  not  proceeding  in  the  matter,  as  I  am 
wananted  by  your  patent,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  Divines,  lawyers, 
and  sage  Prelates :  but  I  love  to  walk  rather  pede  plumbeo  quam 
plumio  in  matters  of  extending  any  severity  ;  for  I  have  resolved  not 
to  proceed  with  any  censures,  so  contemptible  they  are  made  in  the 
same  place,  and  so  loth  would  I  be  to  use  them  at  any  hand,  as  hitherto 
I  have  not  used  them  in  any  place  or  for  any  occasion  ;  thinking  it 
more  secure  to  go  on  by  way  of  persuasion  than  of  compulsion,  as  I 
find  of  more  efficacy  now-a-daya,  especially  in  this  our  unsettled  coun- 
try, where  a  bad  cause  may  have  a  fair  colour,  if  not  of  law,  at  least  of 
discretion  and  equity,  to  excuse  the  intention,  if  not  the  word.  God 
direct  your  Lordship  and  send  you  hither  safe,  to  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  to  redress  with  your  advice  and  authority  what  goeth  amiss/' 

The  controversy  in  Drogheda,  to  which  Dr.  Rothe  refers  in  this 
letter,  was  in  many  ways,  a  remarkable  one.  I  take  the  following 
details  from  a  paper,  forwarded  to  Propaganda  about  this  time,  pro- 
bably by  Rothe  himself.  It  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  supplies 
some  links  hitherto  missing  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  Catho- 
lic town.  The  Franciscan  Order  in  Catholic  Times  had  erected  a 
monastery  in  Drogheda,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  its 
rains  could  still  be  seen  (cujus  etiamnum  ruin®  apparent).  Through- 
out the  dismal  period  of  persecution,  the  Fathers  of  that  Order  had 
zealously  discharged  the  duties  of  the  sacred  Ministry  ;  and,  at  inter- 
vals, they  were  the  only  Priests  who,  after  successfully  battling 
against  the  storm,  were  enabled,  from  their  places  of  concealment,  to 
administer  the  Sacraments  to  the  faithful.  In  the  year  1610,  some 
few  of  the  Fathers  ventured  to  rent  a  private  house  in  the  town,  where, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  they  followed  their  rule,  kept  a 
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private  oratory,  and  led  a  communitj  life.  Here,  more  than  once,  the 
Protestant  Primate  invaded  their  premises,  and  carried  off  some  of  the 
friars  to  prison,  and  demolished  the  altar,  which  they  had  used  when 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  (licet  variis  objecti  periculis  et  Pseudo— 
primatis  persecutiombus  qui  captis  aliquoties  qnibusdam  fratribos, 
altare  soepius  destruxit  in  quo  res  sacra  fiebat).  About  the  same  time 
Key.  Balthazar  Delahoyde,  a  native  of  the  Diocese  and  P.P.  of 
Drogheda  who,  for  some  years,  had  been  the  Deputy  or  Delegate  of 
Dr.  Rothe  for  the  Diocese  of  Armagh,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
Vicar-General  of  the  absent  Primate,  opened' a  public  oratory  in  which,  in 
undisturbed  tranquility,  but  without  any  outward  display,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry.  In  the  year  1619  two 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Robert  Bath  and  James  Everard,  took  up  their 
abode  in  Drogheda,  and  were  invited  to  administer  the  sacraments  in 
the  Oratory  of  Father  Delahoyde.  They  laboured  with  great  seal, 
and,  moreover,  established  in  the  Oratory  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Franciscans  on  their  part  applied  for  the  neces- 
sary sanction  that  they  too  might  be  permitted  to  open  a)  public  ora- 
tory and  establish  the  religious  Confraternity  of  their  order.  This, 
however,  Father  Delahoyde  deemed  it  prudent  to  refuse.  The  Fran- 
ciscans appealed  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  Borne  having  referred  the 
decision  of  the  case  to  Bev.  James  Plunket,  Vicar-General  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Meath,  he  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Franciscans. 
Father  Delahoyde,  however,  refused  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and 
summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the  clergy  of  Armagh  and  the  Vicars  of 
the  suffragan  sees.  They  met  together  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1623,  and  having  continued  their  deliberations  for  five  days,  they  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Franciscans,  the  chief  patrons  of  their  cause 
being  the  Bev.  Patrick  Hanratty,  S.T.D.,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Down  and 
Connor ;  and  Bev.  Patrick  Matthews,  Bachelor  of  Theology,  Vicar- 
General  of  Dromore. 

Soon,  however,  a  great  change  supervened.  Father  Delahoyde 
was  struck  down  by  sickness  which  brought  him  to  death's  doors ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Thomas  Dease  being  appointed  Bishop  of 
Meath,  and  Bev.  James  Plunket  having  ceased  to  be  Vicar-General, 
the  Bev.  Christopher  Cusack,  though  bent  down  with  years,  was 
chosen  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  Nor  was  this  alL  The 
Bev.  Christopher  Delahoyde,  nephew  of  the  infirm  Vicar-General  of 
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Armagh,  was  by  the  Primate  appointed  Pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  Drogheda, 
with  authority  to  assist  his  uncle  as  Vicar-General  of  Armagh,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  by  provision  of  the  Holy  See  Pastor 
of  St.  Mary's,  Drogheda,  in  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  and  received  from 
the   Bishop   of  Meath  full  powers  of  Vicar-General  to  assist   Dr. 
Cusack.     He  strenuously  opposed  the  Franciscan  claim,  and  again  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Rome.     The  question  was  brought  before  the 
Sacred  Congregation  on  the  28th  of  April,  1623,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  the  controversy  and  all  the  other  dissensions  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  secular  and  regular  clergy  in*  Ireland  should  be  referred  to 
the  Primate,  Dr.  Lombard,  who  was  then  preparing   to  return  to  Ire- 
and,  and  to  Dr.  Rothe,  Bisbop  of  Ossory,  and  they  were  authorised  to 
inquire  into,  and  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  decide  these  contro- 
versies, either  conjointly  or  separately,  as  they  might  think  best.    Dr. 
Rothe  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  steps  in  the  controversy 
pending  the  return  of  the  Primate.     But  the  Primate  was  not 
destined  to  re-visit  his  native  land.    He  died  in  Borne  in  the  year 
1625,  and  a  Franciscan  being  appointed  his  successor  in  the  Prima- 
tical  See,  the  question  was  at  length  definitively  set  at  rest  in  favour  of 
the  Franciscans. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  the  other 

various  dissensions  between  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  which 

at  this  time  distracted  the  Irish  Church,  the  more  so  as  I  have  written 

about  them  at  some  length  in  the  Lives  of  the  Archhishops  of  Dublin. 

Father  Patrick  Cahill,  P.P.,  of  St.  Michael's,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 

was  one  of  those  who  most  warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  secular 

clergy.     He  was  a  zealous  Priest,  and  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 

the  faith.    He  appealed  to  Rome  on  account  of  some  regulations  made 

by  the  Archbishop,  and  proceeded  thither  in  person  to  [defend  his 

appeal.    Among  the  commendatory  papers  which  he  presented  to  Pro- 

ganda,  there  is  a  short  attestation  signed  by  Dr.  Rothe,  Bishop  of 

Ossory,  and  Dr.  Dease,  Bishop  of  Meath,  to  the  effect  that  Father 

Cahill  was  "  an  Irish  Priest,  commendable  for  the  imprisonment  which 

he  had  endured,  and  for  the  faithful  toil  with  which  he  had  cultivated  the 

salvation  of  souls ;"  and,  it  is  added,  "  this  we  can  attest  from  our  own 

knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  favourable  testimony  of  all  who  have 

known  him."    The  case  being  inquired  into  in  Rome,  it  was  by  order 

of  the  Holy  See  in  1621  referred  back  to  the  Bishops  of  Cork,  Water- 
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ford,  Ferns,  and  Ossory,  to  be  adjudicated  on  by  them.  So  far  as 
Father  Cahill  was  personally  concerned  he  was  restored  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Religious  were  declared  free 
from  the  erroneous  doctrines  with  which  their  opponents  had  up- 
braided them.  The  union  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  the  prudent 
action  of  the  Holy  See,  in  a  few  years  put  an  end  to  these  dissensions 
and  restored  peace  and  calm  to  the  Irish  Church.  Dr.  Rothe  yielded 
to  none  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  this  happy  spirit  of  concord. 
From  the  first  years  of  his  Episcopate  he  had  established  in  Kilkenny 
a  Pious  Association  for  the  promotion  of  charity  and  peace,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "  Congregatio  Pacifica/  This  Association  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1620  Dr.  Rothe  published 
a  special  prayer  to  be  used  by  its  members,  and  invoking  the  patronage 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  upon  all  who  were  enrolled  in  it.  He  also  ob- 
tained two  Briefs  from  Paul  the  Fifth  and  Urban  the  Eighth,  grant- 
ing  special  privileges  to  this  pious  Association.  Our  Diocesan 
Museum  preserves  a  large  silver  Crucifix  Reliquary,  wi  th  the  inscrip- 
tion in  large  letters  on  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  "  Ad  usum  Pacific© 
Congregationis :"  whilst  underneath  in  small  lettess  is  another  inscrip- 
tion as  follows :  "  David  Ep.  Ossoriensis  Congregationi  Pacific©  D.C- 
anno  1641 ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  was  presented  by  Dr.  Rothe,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  to  this  Association  in  the  eventful  year  1641. 

Among  the  letters  of  Dr.  Rothe,  written  at  this  time,  there  is 
one  by  which  the  Rev.  John  Roche,  who  is  described  as  "  a  Priest  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  Doctor  of  S.  Theology,  Canon  of  Douai,  and 
Prothonotary  Apostolic,"  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  agent  or  Pro- 
curator in  the  eternal  city..  Dr.  Rothe  signs  himself  "David  Osio- 
riensis,  Vice-Primas  Hiberni©."  The  letter  was  also  signed  by 
Richard  Arthur,  Bishop-Elect  of  Limerick:  Balthasar  Delahoide, 
Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Armagh :  Dr.  James  Talbot,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Kildare :  Daniel  O'Drohen,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Ferns : 
Dr,  Robert  Barry,  Vii a r- Apostolic  of  Ross:  Laurence  Lea,  Vicar- 
General  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  Dean  of  Waterford :  and 
Maurice  Hurley,  Bishop- Elect  of  Emly. 

This  letter  probably  did  not  reach  its  destination,  or  at  least  was 
delayed  on  the  road,  as  a  year  later  I  find  another  patent  of  Pro- 
curator (dated  15th  of  June,  1623)  addressed  to  Dr.  Roche,  signed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  by  the  following  Prelates :  Thomas,  Bishop 
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of  Meatli;  Richard,  Bishop-Elect  of  Limerick;  Maurice,  Bishop-Elect 
of  Emir ;  James  Talbot,  Vicar-General  of  Dublin  ;  Malachy  Queeley, 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  Killaloe;  Dr.  James  Talbot,  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Eildare;  Robert  Barry,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Boss  ;  Matthew  Roche, 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  Leighlin  :  Laurence  Lea,  Vicar-General  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore ;  and  Daniel  O'Drohen,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Ferns. 

Dr.  Boche,  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  continued  to 
act  as  agent  for  those  Prelates  in  Borne  till  his  appointment  to  the 
See  of  Ferns.  A  few  years  later,  on  10th  of  April,  1629*  another 
letter  was  addressed  to  Bev.  Eugene  Callanan,  who  is  described  as 
"  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe,  and  Bector  of  the  Irish  College  in 
Borne/'  appointing  him  to  the  same  office  of  Procurator.  It  was 
signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  Limerick,  Emly,  Meath,  and 
Cork. 

I  need  no  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  Letters  of  our  Bishop, 
which  are  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Spicilegium  Ossoriense. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1624,  Dr.  Bothe  and  other  Prelates  pub. 
lished  a  special  commendatory  letter  in  favour  of  the  Irish  College  in 
Paris,  which  institution,  it  says,  by  the  many  missionaries  whom  it 
trained  to  labour  in  the  Irish  vineyard  had  conferred  many  bless- 
ings on  Ireland  ;  and  in  particular  the  President  of  the  College,  Rev. 
Thomas  Messingham,  is  commended  as  a  man  remarkable  for  integ- 
rity and  piety :  "  virum  spectato  integritatis  et  fidei."  On  the  same 
day  another  commendatory  Letter  was  signed  by  Dr.  Bothe  and 
several  others  in  favour  of  the  Capuchin  order :  "  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  order,  it  says,  our  forefathers  desired  to  have  their 
aid  and  assistance  in  this  kingdom,  and  we  too,  on  whom  devolves  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare  and  consolation  of  our  flocks,  desire 
their  presence  amongst  us,  that  they  may  be  a  model  to  others  and 
may  aid  us  in  cultivating  this  vineyard  by  the  ploughshare  of  Christian 
piety  and  perfection."  On  the  9th  of  February,  1630,  Dr.  Bothe's 
name  is  attached  to  a  Petition  of  Irish  Bishops  praying  for  an  increase 
in  the  Hierarchy  of  England.  One  Bishop  had  already  been  granted 
to  that  long  desolate  Church.  Many  of  the  clergy  in  England  now 
desired  that  others  would  be  appointed,  and  the  Irish  Prelates  add 
their  prayer  that  the  desired  increase  in  the  Episcopate  would  be 
g canted  as  the  surest  means  for  consoling  the  faithful  and  promoting 
the  interest*  of  the  Faith.    On  the  3rd   of  May,  1535,  Dr.  Bothe 
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writes  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda, 
thanking  the  S.  Congregation  for  the  privilege  lately  accorded  to  the 
Irish  Bishops  that  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years  it  would  be  per- 
mitted them  to  make  the  prescribed  visit  ad  Limina  Apottolorum 
through  a  Procurator.  Acting  on  this  permission  he  at  once  deputed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond  Dwyer,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Limerick,  to 
make  that  visit  on  his  part,  and  to  present  to  the  S.  Congregation  in 
his  name  a  brief  report  on  the  state  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory. 

When  the  Primatial  See  of  Armagh  became  vacant  in  1624  by  the 
demise  of  Dr.  Lombard,  several  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  S.  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda  soliciting  the  appointment  of  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Among  these  papers  I  find  one  short  petition  presented  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  clergy.  It  states  that  it  was  particularly  ex- 
dient  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Armagh  without  delay,  lest 
the  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  would  be  left  without  its  chief ;  and  adds  : 
"  Although  the  Archbishop  lately  deceased  did  not  reside  within  the 
Province,  he  had,  however,  in  the  diocese  a  good  Vicar-General,  and 
above  the  Vicar-General  he  had  the  renowned  Bishop  of  Ossory,  with 
the  title  of  Vice-Primate,  through  whose  exertions  meeting*  of  the 
clergy  were  held  in  that  province,  and  many  praiseworthy  statutes 
were  enacted  and  enforced,  having  for  their  object  to  promote  eccle- 
siastical observance  and  the  salvation  of  souls."  It  then  commends 
three  names  for  the  vacant  See  as  follows :  "  1st.  The  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  for  many  years  has  been  Vice- Primate :  he  is  beyond 
question  the  first  of  our  whole  Ecclesiastical  body,  as  well  in  point  of 
learning  as  in  his  manner  of  life :  and  the  deceased  Primate  wished 
that  he  above  all  others  should  succeed  him :  2nd.  The  Bishop  of 
Meath,  a  grave  and  learned  man,  who  before  his  promotion  to  the 
Episcopate  was  distinguished  among  the  excellent  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne :  3rd.  Father  Francis  Nugent  (Capuchin),  who  is  remarkable 
for  the  many  endowments  of  grace  and  nature  and  learning,  with  which 
he  is  blessed  by  God."  The  writer  of  this  petition  further  states  that 
besides  the  Bishop  of  Meath  three  other  Bishops  had  been  recently 
appointed  in  the  province  of  Armagh  (ante  paucos  menses),  but  that 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  translate  any  of  them  to  the  Primatial  See. 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  his  Letters  to  Propaganda,  had  tre- 
quently  referred  to  his  friend  and  relative  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Thus,  on  the  18th  November,  1633  :  "  David,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who 
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in  learning  and  piety,  is  senior  among  the  Bishops  of  this  Kingdom, 
has,  in  his  pastoral  solicitude,  addressed  to  his  Diocese  a  Pastoral 
warning  against  the  current  errors  of  the  day :  I  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  S.  Congregation,  and  shonid  you  find  nothing  is  it  but  what  is 
holy  and  worthy  of  the  good  Pastor,  it  is  meet  that  we  also  and  the 
other  Prelates  of  the  Kingdom  should  likewise  address  it  to  our 
flocks."  (Spicilegium  Ossorien.  1. 190.)  In  another  letter  he  writes : 
u  We  are  endeavouring,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
to  root  out  the  evil  plants,  whilst  we  await  the  instructions  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  as  to  the  further  course  which  we  should 
pursue/9  (Ibid.  pag.  191.)  Again,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1634 : 
"  The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  is  the  senior  Bishop  of  Ireland,  is  suf- 
fering a  little  from  infirmity.  When  he  shall  be  taken  from  us,  our 
loss  will  be  truly  great,  for  he  is  a  worthy  Prelate,  and  a  great 
servant  of  God,  and  he  acts  as  a  sentinel  keeping  us  all  in  order, 
Bishops,  Priests,  or  Friars,  that  we  may  be,  telling  each  one  his 
faults,  and  for  this  reason  some  persons  censure  him  as  being  over 
zealous,  but  in  truth  we  stand  in  need  of  such  a  watchful  monitor 
in  these  regions  of  license  and  liberty."  (Ibid.  pag.  199).  In  the 
month  of  April,  1636,  this  worthy  Prelate  proceeded  to  Kilkenny  to 
assist  the  venerable  Bishop,  who  was  seriously  ill,  but  during  his  stay 
in  that  city  he  himself  was  summoned  to  his  reward,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Kilkenny,  probably  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Dr.  Bothe 
greatly  lamented  his  death,  and  wrote  to  Propaganda  to  announce 
the  loss  "  which  not  alone  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  but*  the  whole 
Church  of  Ireland,"  had  sustained :  "  in  eo  amisimus  multa  honoris 
et  decoris  nostri  ornamenta ;  multa  sapientiae  et  consilii  praesidia ; 
multa  etiam  Beligionis  Catholicae  et  disciplinae  ecclesiasticae  pro- 
movendae  firmamenta."    (Ibid.  211.) 

Viewing  his  own  infirmities,  and  considering  how  his  venerated 
friend  of  Ferns  had  been  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  Dr.  Bothe 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  praying  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  episcopal 
responsibility,  or  at  least  to  be  allowed  the  aid  of  a  zealous  Coadjutor : 
"  With  all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  which  I  was  capable  (he  writes) 
I  have  for  16  years  watched  over  this  Diocese  of  Ossory,  and  whilst  I 
thus  governed  it,  not  relying  on  my  own  strength,  which  was  but  little 
indeed,  but  on  the  boundless  and  endless  Mercy  of  God,  such  pro- 
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gresB  has  been  made  that  as  is  manifest  nothing  has  been  left  undone, 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  would  permit,  to  observe  and 
promote  Christian  morality  and  instruction,  and  to  firmly  protect  and 
propagate  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  concord.  Bat 
now  worn  out  as  I  am  with  toil,  and  wearied  with  anxieties,  and 
broken  down  by  the  many  infirmities  of  old  age,  my  advanced  years 
render  me  unfit  to  bear  the  burden  imposed  on  me,  and  I  earnestly 
implore  His  Holiness,  through  your  intervention,  most  Eminent 
Fathers,  to  relieve  me  of  this  weight,  or  at  least  to  grant  me  a  de- 
voted Coajutor  who  may  lighten  this  burden  that  oppresses  me.  My 
old  age  and  the  fit  of  sickness,  from  which  I  am  not  as  yet  quite  re- 
covered, unmistakeably  remind  me  that  my  end  is  not  far  distant. 
However,  I  humbly  submit  all  this  matter  and  myself  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  to  the  mature  judgment  of  your  Eminences."  (Ibid 
pag.  210). 

The  Holy  See,  however,  was  far  from  consenting  to  relieve  Dr. 
Bothe  of  the  burden  of  the  Episcopal  charge.  On  the  contrary,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  another  important  commission  was  added  to  his 
ordinary  Diocesan  duties.  Serious  dissensions  between  the  clergy  and 
Bishop  had  arisen  in  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe,  particularly  in  regard  to 
dues  and  Diocesan  customs.  The  Holy  See  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1636,  deputed  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Clonmacnoise  (Terence  Coghlan,  who  died  in  163S)  to  inquire  into  all 
these  matters  in  dispute,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  harmony,  or  at 
least  to  report  on  all  the  details  of  the  controversy  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda.  The  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Clonmacnoise  was  pre- 
vented by  ill-health  and  his  onerous  duties  from  taking  any  part  in 
this  inquiry,  and  thus  the  whole  burden  devolved  on  Dr.  Bothe.  Three 
times  he  made  perilous  journeys  to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  to  hear  the 
statements  of  the  contending  parties  and  to  heal  their  differences. 
He,  moreover,  deputed  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Creagh,  Vicar-General  of 
Limerick,  to  interrogate  in  his  name  various  witnesses  in  the  case,  and 
when  his  report  was  forwarded  to  him  he  proceeded  himself  to  again 
inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  had  been  received.  At 
length  on  the  28th  of  September,  1637,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Propaganda,  setting  forth  the  various  steps  which  had  been  taken, 
and  conveying  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  whole  controversy  being  amicably  settled.    (Ibid.  pag.  227). 
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No  sooner,  however,  had  this  storm  subsided  than  another  disagree- 
ment arose  on  some  question  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  matter  was  referred  by 
Borne  to  Dr.  Rothe  and  Dr.  Queely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  The  latter 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  interfere,  the  whole  burden  of  the  inquiry 
once  more  fell  on  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  As  usual  Dr.  Rothe  was  most 
successful  in  restoring  concord,  and  he  joyfully  announces  the  result  in 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Propaganda  on  the  24th  of  January,  1639 ; 
the  dissensions  had  been  happily  healed,  and  the  Prelates  had  in  his 
presence  given  the  kiss  of  peace ;  and  he  adds  that  since  he  had  come 
to  labour  on  the  Irish  mission,  "  almost  thirty  years  ago,"  it  had  been 
one  of  the  most  cherished  objects  which  he  ever  held  in  view  thus  to 
promote  peace  and  to  set  at  rest  all  such  useless  controversies.  (Ibid. 
pag.235). 

It  required  great  prudence  and  circumspection  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Rothe  during  these  long  years  of  evangelical  toil  to  escape 
unharmed  amid  the  many  dangers  which  encompassed  him. 
As  early  as  the  year  1618,  in  a  list  of  the  Irish  clergy  forwarded  to 
London  by  an  agent  of  the  Government,  he  had  been  sharply  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  words :  "  There  is  one  Davy  Rothe,  a  most 
seditious  instrument,  who  was  sent  from  Rome,  since  Tyrone's  abode 
there.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  name  and  authority  of  Prothono- 
tarius  Apostolicus,  to  hear  and  determine  all  Ecclesiastical  business  for 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  hath  been  in  the  north  since  his  arrival, 
but  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  Monster."  Though  the  jealousy  of  the 
agents  of  the  Government  was  thus  awakened,  and  their  attention 
directed  to  the  movements  of  Dr.  Rothe,  yet  in  the  published  State 
Papers  of  the  following  years  down  to  the  eventful  period  of  1641  his 
name  is  not  even  once  to  be  met  with.  Nevertheless,  throughout  all 
that  time  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  of  the 
Episcopal  office.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  short  interval  he 
was  the  only  Bishop  actually  resident  in  Ireland,  and  thus  he 
became  exposed  to  greater  danger  travelling  about  from  district  to 
district  to  administer  Confirmation  and  to  confer  Holy  Orders.  In 
the  year  1623,  on  the  21st  of  January,  a  Proclamation  was  published 
in  Dublin  by  the  Lord  Deputy  (Falkland)  and  Council,  ordering  the 
banishment  of  all  Bishops  and  Priests  from  the  Kingdom :  "  It  is  well 
known  (it  thus  began)  by  daily  experience  what  intolerable  mischiefs 
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and  inconveniences  have  grown  upon  this  realm  through  the  extraor- 
dinary resort  of  suoh  persons  hither  as  are  commonly  called  Titular 
Popish  Archbishops!  Bishops,  Vicars  General,  Abbots,  Pi  ion,  Deans, 
Jesuits,  Friars,  Seminary  Priests,  and  others."  Yet,  in  that  very 
year,  on  the  7th  of  September,  Dr.  Rothejgave  the  Episcopal 
Consecration  to  Dr.  Maurice  Hurley,  appointed  by  the  Holy 
See  Bishop  of  Emly.  His  appointment  indeed  had  been  made  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1620,  but  the  Bulls  were  seized  on  the  way  by 
pirates,  and  destroyed.  New  Bulls  were  expedited  in  1622,  and  his 
consecration,  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  was  probably 
the  first  which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Besides  all  this,  Dr.  Bothe  had  convened  several  meetings  of  the 
clergy,  not  alone  in  Kilkenny,  but  throughout  the  Province  of 
Armagh,  and  such  was  his  prudence  that  all  were  held  in  peace. 
Providence  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  zealous  Prelate,  who  was 
reserved  for  more  responsible  duties  and  more  arduous  labours  in  the 
cause  of  Religion  during  the  eventful  period  of  the  Confederation, 
which  shall  next  engage  our  attention. 
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Ths  23rd  of  October  .1641,  marks  a  memorable  era  in  our  nation's 
history.  ISie.  Irish  Carbolics  in  Ulster  who  had  been  so  long  trampled 
upon  with  impunity  by  English  and  Scotch  adventurers,  and  were 
even  now  threatened  by  the  rebel  Puritans  with  utter  extermination, 
appealed  to  arms  in  defence  of  religion,  and  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties. The  flame  of  national  and  religious  enthusiasm  thus  kindled 
spread  in  a  few  weeks  to  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom.  The  assertors  of 
the  national  rights  assumed  the  title  of  Irish  Confederates,  and  they  chose 
the  city  of  Kilkenny  as  the  seat  of  th£  national  government.  An  in- 
land town  safe  from  the  attack  of  a  hostile  fleet,  and  rendered  further 
secure  by  strong  walls  and  a  noble  castle,  it  was  situate  in  the  centre 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  abounding  in  supplies,  and 
easily  accessible  on  every  side.  In  its  outward  aspect  too  it  con- 
trasted not  unfavourably  with  most  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland.  The  Viceroy,  Lord  Strafford,  in  his  correspondence,  has 
left  on  record  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  its  appearance  during 
his  official  tour  through  Leinster  and  Munster.  He  thus  writes  from 
Kilkenny  on  the  16th  of  August,  1837  :  "  I  have  not  seen  anything 
so  noble  since  my  coming  into  this  kingdom  as  is  this  place.  And 
a  very  fine,  sweet  country  all  along.  Here  the  town  hath  entertained 
us  with  the  force  of  oratory  and  the  fury  of  poetry,  and  rather  taught 
me  what  I  should  be  than  told  me  what  I  am."  (The  Life  of  Went- 
worth,  London,  1874,  vol.  II.,  41.) 

In  the  first  moments  of  the  popular  excitement,  and  whilst 
the  peaceable  citizens  were  rejoicing  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Puritan  tyranny,  a  small  body  of  rioters  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  plunder  some 
few  of  the  most  obnoxious  Protestant  families  in  Kilkenny 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  determined  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
population  very  soon  put  an  end  to  this  rioting.  Lord  Mountgarret, 
with  a  pistol,  shot  dead  one  miscreant  whom  he  detected  in  the  act 
of  plundering.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  this  was  the  only 
life  forfeited  on  either  side,  amid  all  the  excitement  of  those 
days,   and    it    reflects    no     little    credit    on    this    Catholic    city 
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tfhat  not  a  single  Protestant  suffered  death  in  the  inauguration,   of 
the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  cause.     Several,  however,  of  the  English 
Protestants,  conscience-stricken,  and  fearing  lest  condign  punishment 
should  be  meted  to  them  for  their  past  manifold  evil  deeds,  fled    in 
terror  from  their  homes,  and  sought  a  refuge  within  the  strong  barriers 
of  the  Ormonde  Castle.     Lord  Mountgarret  and  the  citizens  offered 
to  guarantee  their   safety,  and  to  defend  them  at  the  risk   of  life 
from     every     attack,     but     they     chose     rather     to     ask     per- 
mission, which  was  readily  granted  them,  to  retire  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Carrick.     A  guard  of  Catholic  troops  accompanied  them  thither, 
and  after  a  few  days,  as  their  terror  still  continued,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Waterford,  and  to  embark  there  for  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  idle  to  look 
forward  to  ultimate  success  unless  a  central  government  were  organized 
to  gather  together  the  nation's  strength,  and  guide  it  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Puritan  enemy.  The  conference  between  the  Catholic 
gentry  of  Meath  and  the  northern  leaders  held  at  Tara  hill  at  Christ- 
mas, 1641,  gave  hopes  that  all  parties  would  lay  aside  their  rivalry 
and  harmoniously  combine  in  defence  of  their  common  country. 
Messengers  from  the  Continent  brought  the  cheering  intelligence  that 
many  brave  Irish  officers  who  had  won  bright  laurels  in  the  armies  of 
Spain  and  France  only  awaited  the  summons  to  draw  the  sword  at 
home.  But  as  yet,  though  the  months  were  quickly  passing,  there 
was  no  supreme  authority  whom  all  would  respect  and  obey. 

At  length  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Pavid  Rot  he,  issued  an  invi- 
tation to  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  to  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Chapters,  the  Heads  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the 
clergy  most  remarkable  for  their  zeal,  learning,  and  prudence,  to  meet 
in  Kilkenny,  not  in  National  Synod  nor  in  Parliament,  but  in  friendly 
Conference  to  deliberate  together  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  actual  crisis  of  the  country  the  better  to  ensure  the  triumph  of 
the  national  cause.  Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1642,  several  of  the 
Prelates  and  other  representatives  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  Kilkenny 
in  the  Bishop's  house.  Their  deliberations  were  prolonged  for  a  week, 
under  Dr.  Rothe's  presidency,  and  all  partook  of  his  hospitality  during 
their  stay.  Lynch,  in  his  MS.  history,  adds  the  detail  that  each  one 
had  lodgings  assigned  to  him  in  the  city,  but  all  met  at  an  early  hour 
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in  the  Bishop's  house,  took  their  meals  with  him,  and  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  an  hour  during  which  they  walked  in  the  Bishop's 
garden,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  friendly  discussion, 
and  in  earnest  deliberation  to  promote  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land.  It  is  also  related  that  on  the  second  day  of  their  de- 
liberations the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  O'Queely,  not  being 
punctual  in  attendance  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  IJothe.  Far 
from  resenting  the  admonition,  the  Archbishop  promised  to  be 
more  punctual  in  future.  The  next  morning,  however,  Dr.  O'Queely 
was  again  absent  from  his  place,  and  another  admonition  awaited 
him,  the  Bishop  reminding  him  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  any 
matters  of  private  interest,  but  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at 
stake.  The  Archbishop  humbly  acknowledged  that  he  was  most 
justly  to  blame,  and  declared  that  though  he  might  be  obliged  to  pass 
the  whole  night  without  a  moment's  rest  he  would  henceforward  be 
found  punctual  at  his  post  in  the  assembly.  Lynch  adds  that  the 
assembled  clergy  knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  Bishop's  earriest- 
ness  and  devoted  zeal,  or  the  humble  docility  of  the  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop. Subsequent  events  proved  what  probably  was  not  then  known 
to  Dr.  Eothe,  that  Archbishop  O'Queely  was  no  less  versed  in  military 
affairs  than  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to 
surmise  chat  on  this  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Kilkenny  there  were  not  a 
few  of  the  popular  leaders  who  were  eager  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
resources  of  the  western  province,  and  to  receive  his  suggestions 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  approaching  struggle. 

Among  the  assembled  Prelates  there  were  some  who  hesitated  to 
justify  the  Ulster  appeal  to  arms,  and  advanced  the  plea  that  it  was 
an  act  of  rebellion  to  refuse  obedience  to  those  who  held  authority 
is  the  king's  name.  There  were  others,  however,  who  viewed  the  situa- 
tion in  quite  a  different  light.  It  was  not  an  act  of  treason,  they  said, 
to  defend  your  life  and  liberty  against  the  unjust  aggressor,  nor  should 
it  be  stigmatized  as  rebellion  to  defend  at  the  same  time  the  crown 
and  your  country  and  religion  against  the  Puritan  enemy  who 
made  use  of  the  royal  authority  merely  as  a  mask  to  conceal 
their  real  designs,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time  raged 
with  unheard  of  cruelty  against  the  Irish  Catholics  and 
vowed  utterly  to  extirpate  them.  After,  a  lengthened  discussion 
all  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Eothe  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
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them  to  waste  time  in  discussing  the  abstract  question  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  first  phases  of  the  national  movement  in  Ulster.  They 
had  now  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  existing  state  of  things.     The 
people  had  flung  aside  the  intolerable  Puritan  tyranny.    Their  lives 
and  liberties,  their  religion  and  every  dearest  interest  were  at  stake  : 
it  was  only  by  arms  that  these  could  be  defended  against  the  unjust 
attacks   of  m  their    enemies.     Whatever    opinion    individuals    might 
entertain  as  to  the  origin  of  the  struggle,  it  had  now  become  the  duty 
of  all  to  unite  with  the  nation  in  arms,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion,   their  sovereign,  and  their  country.    All  readily- 
adopted  this  opinion  of  the  venerable  Prelate,  and  thenceforth  the 
Confederates  emblazoned  as  their  motto  on  their  banners  the  memor- 
able words  "  Pro  Deo,  Eege,  et  Patria,  Hibernia  unanimis." 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  assembly  of  the  Irish  clergy  may 
be  seen  in  the  original  Latin  text  in  the  Spicilegiwn  Ossoriente,  vol.  1., 
262.  They  were  published  in  London  in  an  English  translation  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1642,  with  many  alterations  and  omissions, 
and  this  imperfect  version  has  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his 
edition  of  Bettings'  History  of  the  Irish  Confederation  (vol.  2nd,  page 
84,  Dublin,  1882).  The  assembled  clergy  declared  the  war 
on  which  the  Confederates  had  entered  to  be  just,  and  they  enjoined 
a  solemn  oath  of  association  to  be  taken  by  all*  The 
odious  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Irish,  from 
which  so  many  evils  had  resulted  in  times  past,  was  to  be  studi- 
ously avoided.  Besides  the  Provincial  Councils  a  General  Assem- 
bly, corresponding  to  parliament,  was  to  be  convened,  wherein 
the  representatives  of  the  people  might  deliberate  and  legislate  on 
everything  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  nation.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  "  in  each  province  a  faithful  inventory  should  be  made 
of  the  burnings,  murders,  and  all  such  deeds  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  bar- 
barity and  impiety  as  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Puritan  enemy, 
noting  the  day,  the  place,  the  cause,  the  manner,  the  persons,  and 
other  circumstances,  and  attested  by  a  person  invested  with  public 
authority."  In  each  barony  a  trustworthy  and  sworn  messenger  was 
appointed  to  notify  to  the  neighbouring  districts  such  cruelties  and 
other  information  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  communicate,  and  in 
like  manner  similar  information  was  to  be  forwarded  from  one  province 
to  another  for  the  consolation  guidance  and  security  of  the  people. 
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None  were  to  sue  for  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  clergy  were  to  labour  assiduously  to  promote  concord  and 
charity  among  all  who  were  united  in  the  common  bond  of  the 
Confederation.  "  All  persons  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  or  other  such 
grievous  crimes,  and  all  who  harbour  or  assist  in  any  way  such 
delinquents  shall  incur  excommunication,  and  this  excommunication 
shall  continue  till  they  repent  and  make  due  satisfaction  for  their 
offences."  Encouragement  was  to  be  given  to  foreign  artificers  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  to  settle  in  Ireland,  and  to  such  mer- 
chants as  would  engage  to  transport  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
merchandize  profitable  to  the  national  cause.  Chaplains  were  to  ac- 
company the  troops,  and  the  important  decree  is  added :  "  To  the  end 
that  all  these  acts  and  Ordinances  may  attain  thoir  purpose  we  deem 
it  fitting  to  have  recourse  to  God  by  fasting  and  alms.  It  is  there- 
fore our  will,  and  request,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  our  com- 
mand, that  every  priest  of  the  secular  or  regular  clergy  shall  celebrate 
one  mass  each  week,  and  that  all,  including  the  laity,  shall  keep  the 
fast  upon  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  one  week,  and  further 
upon  each  Wednesday  as  long  as  it  shall  please  the  ordinary 
in  each  diocese  to  so  direct,  and  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to 
God  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  this  our  Catholic  war;  and 
thus'  they  may  gain  an  indulgence  of  fifty  days,  as  each 
prelate  shall  publish  in  his  respective  diocese,  having  kept  the  fast  of 
the  aforesaid  three  days  in  one  week,  and  confessed  and  received  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  bestowed  some  alms  to  this  effect." 

The  names  of  the  prelates  and  other  clergy  attached  to  these 
important  resolutions  are : 

Hugh  O'Reilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Thomas  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Malachy  O'Queely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

David  Rothe,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Fr.  Boetius  MacEgan,  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

Fr.  Patrick  Comerford,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Fr.  Bock  MacGeoghegan,  Bishop  of  Kildare. 

John  de  Burgo,  Bishop-Elect  of  Clonfert. 

Emer  MacMahon,  Bishop-Elect  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Fr.  Joseph  Everard,  Procurator  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

John  Oreagh,  D.D.,  Procurator  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
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David  Burke  and  William  O'Connell,  Procurators  of  the 
Bishop  o£  Emly. 

Donat  O'Tearnan,  Procurator  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

Denis  Harty,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Killaloe. 

Michael  Hackett,  D.D ,  Vicar-General  of  Wateriord. 

William  Devereux,  Vicar-General  of  Ferns. 

Thomas  Rothe,  Vicar-Gkneral  of  Ossory. 

Pr.  Luke  Archer,  Abbot  of  Holy  Cross. 

Pr.  Antony  de  Rosario,  O.P.,  Vicar-Provincial. 

Robert  Nugent,  S. J.,  Superior  for  Ireland. 

Fr.  Thady  Connold,  O  S.A.,  pro- Provincial. 

John  Wareing,  Dean  of  Limerick. 

Pr.  Patrick  Darcy,  O.S.P.,  Guardian,  Dublin. 

Pr.  Thomas  Strange,  O.S.P.,  Guardian,  Waterford. 

Fr.  Joseph  Lancton,  O.P.,  Prior,  Kilkenny. 

Pr.  Thomas  Teaman,  O.S.P.,  Guardian,  Dundalk. 

Fr.  John  Reilly,  O.S.F.,  Guardian,  Kilkenny. 

Fr.  Boetius  Egan,  O.S.F,,  Guardian,  Buttevant. 

Jordan  Boork,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick. 
The  Bishops  and  Clergy  having  brought  their  deliberations  on 
ecclesiastical  and  public  matters  to  a  close,  published,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  nation,  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted.  The  oath  of 
Association  was  everywhere  taken  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Representatives  for  the  General  Assembly  were  elected  in  all  the 
counties  and  important  towns  not  subject  to  the  Puritan  Authority. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  the  first 
truly  national  Parliament  held  in  Ireland  since  the  Ajiglo-Norman 
invasion  have  not  been  recorded.  Mr.  Gilbert,  indeed,  in  his  edition 
of  Boilings'  history,  has  published  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  roll  of 
Members  of  this  General  Assembly  (11.  212),  but  the  roll  which  he 
publishes  is  the  list  of  the  second  General  Assembly  which  sat  in 
1647.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  this  roll  appears  the  name  "  Edmundus 
Limerioensis,"  that  is  Edmond  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  first  General  Assembly,  but  being  appointed 
Coadjutor  Bishop  in  1645,  and  having  succeeded  to  the  See  in  1646, 
was  elected  for  the  Assembly  of  1647. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Kilkenny  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1642,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  following  January,  when  it 
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adjourned  to  May,  1643.    The  official  record  of  their  Acts  may  be 
seen  in  the  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  vol.  2,  page  9.      Suffice  it  here  to 
remark  that  the  Representatives  appear  to  have  proceeded  throughout 
this  prolonged  session  in  a  most  practical  way.     The  sessions  were 
held  in  the  house   of  Mr.  Robert   Shee,   son  of   Sir  Eichard  Shee, 
situated  in  Coal  Market.    Maay  still  living  remember  this  large  man- 
sion, which  was  popularly  known  as  the  Parliament  House,  and  which 
by  an  act  of  vandalism  was  palled  down  about  forty  years  ago  to 
make  way  for  the  present  market  place.    At  present  nothing  remains 
but  the  name  of  Parliament-street  to  point   to  the  site  of  this  most 
memorable  place  of  assembly.     The  ground  floor  was  used  as  a  prison. 
The  hall  of  assembly,  forty-nine  feet  by  forty-seven,  was  on  the  first 
story ;    its  mullioned  windows  were  lightsome,  though  narrow ;   por- 
tions of  the  benches  with  high  backs  were  carefully  preserved  till  a 
comparatively   recent  date,   and  are  supposod  to  be  the  same  now 
shown  in  the  museum  of  the  Kilkenny   Archaeological  Society.     A 
Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  six  from  each 
province,  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  it  were  en- 
trusted the  appointment  to  the  various  official  posts,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs   of  the  State,   and  the  general  Government  of  the 
kingdom.     Lord  Mountgarret  was  chosen  President  of  this  supreme 
council,  and  apartments  in  the  Ormonde  castle  were  allotted  him 
for  his  official  residence.     To  Mr.  Patrick  Darcy  were  assigned  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Peers,  whilst  Mr. 
Nicholas  Plunket  occupied  the  post  of  Speaker  in  the  General  As- 
sembly.   The  varions  departments  of  the  national  Government  had 
their  offices  in  the  Ormonde  Castle,  which  for  that  reason  is  styled  by 
the  Alithinologia,  published  in  1664,    "  Comitiorum  sedes  ac  domi- 
cilum." 

The  twenty-four  members  of  the  General  Assembly  selected  to 

form  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Confederation  were  as  follows : 

From  Leinster :  Lord  Gormanstown,  Lord  Mountgarret,  Thomas 

Fleming,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;    Mr.  Nicholas  Plunket,  Mr.  Eichard 

Boilings,  Mr.  James  Cusack. 

From  Ulster  :  Hugh  O'Eeilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  Emer 
MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  Philip  MacHugh  O'Eeilly, 
Colonel  MacBrien  MacMabon,  Ever  MacGennis,  Tirlagh  O'Neill. 

From  Connaught:    Malachy  O'Queely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam: 
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Lord  Mayo ;  John  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of  (jlonfert  ;    Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
Mr.  Patrick  Darcy,  Mr.  Geoffry  Brown. 

Fom  Munster :  Lord  Eoche ;  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien ;  Mr.  Edmund 
Fitzmorris,  Gerrot  Fennel,  M.D. ;  Mr.  Eobert  Lambert,  Mr.  George 
Comyn. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Confederate  cause,  and  the  political 
intrigues  and  military  achievements  which  marked  this  eventful  period 
of  our  history  do  not  belong  to  these  pages.  Dr.  Bothe  was  already 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  no  sooner  was  the  Confederate  Government 
moulded  into  regular  shape  than  he  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  political  arena  in  the  General  Assembly  and  reserved  his  energies 
for  the  spiritual  interests  intrusted  to  his  charge.  Thenceforward 
it  was  only  in  cases  of  special  interest  which  were  linked  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Irish  Church,  that  we  find  the  venerable  Prelate  entering 
the  lists  to  engage  in  discussions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Confederate 
cause.  The  flight  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  and  Clergy  placed  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  at  his  disposal.  He  did  not  however  proceed 
at  once  to  dedicate  it  to  Catholic  worship.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  it  had  quite  fallen  into  decay ;  he  resolved  that 
before  its  dedication  it  should  be  entirely  renewed.  In  particular 
it  is  recorded  that  through  his  care  a  marble  high-altar  was  erected, 
adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Kieran  and  St.  Canice,  and  worthy  in  its 
minutest  details  of  the  Cathedral  in  which  it  stood.  In  the  mean 
time  St.  Mary's  Church  was  reconsecrated  and  used  for  all  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Confederation  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  For  some 
months  Dr.  Bothe  continued  to  reside  in  his  private  house ;  he  then 
with  due  solemnity,  accompanied  by  his  clergy,  occupied  the  old 
Episcopal  mansion.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  which  he  enacted  all 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  resided  with  him.  For  three  months 
in  turn  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  missionary  duties,  and  then  a 
like  interval  was  allowed  them  for  applying  themselves  to  study  and 
attending  to  their  own  sanctification.  In  the  Episcopal  house  a  strict 
collegiate  rule  was  kept,  and  the  aged  Bishop  was  himself  a  model  to 
all  in  its  observance. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1642,  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  accompanied  by  a 
small  band  of  devoted  officers,  landed  in  Donegal.  The  leaders  of  the 
national  cause  in  the  North  were  at  that  very  time  assembled  near  the 
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church  of  Tynan,  id  the  county  of  Armagh,  quite  disheartened  by  their 
repeated  defeats  at  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Lisnagarvy,  and  elsewhere. 
Their  troops,  though  badly  armed,  had  been  at  first  everywhere  successful, 
for  their  enthusiasm  and  courage  enabled  them  to  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty. Owing,  however,  to  the  neglect  of  discipline  and  the  absence  of 
organised  leaders  their  enthusiasm  had  in  great  part  degenerated  into 
the  pursuit  of  plunder ;  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  the  leaders  unaware  that  help  was  so  near  at  hand,  had 
already  discussed  for  several  days  the  expediency  of  abandoning 
the  unequal  contest  and  withdrawing  to  the  Continent.  It  was  when 
their  deliberations  were  about  to  be  brought  to  a  close  that  a  mes- 
senger was  seen  hurrying  towards  their  place  of  meeting.  He  brought 
a  letter  from  Owen  Roe  announcing  his  safe  landing  from  the  Conti- 
nent with  arms  and  ammunition.  When  this  announcement  was 
made  to  the  assembled  leaders  they  flung  up  their  caps  through  joy, 
and  with  a  prolonged  hurrah  avowed  their  resolve  to  uphold  thence- 
forward till  death  the  Confederate  cause. 

With  no  less  joy,  in  the  month  of  June,  1643,  the  whole  city  of 
Kilkenny  went  out  to  welcome  Father  Peter  Francis  Scarampo,  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  bearer  of  a  commission  from  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth, 
as  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  to  the  Irish  Confederates.  It  was 
the  main  object  of  his  mission  to  aid  by  prudent  counsel  the  Bishops 
and  other  leaders  of  the  national  cause  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  interests  of  religion.  He  moreover  conveyed  the  Blessing 
of  His  Holiness  to  all  engaged  in  the  defence  of  religion  and 
country,  and  he  announced  the  gladsome  tidings  that  a  special 
Jubilee  had  been  proclaimed  in  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics. From  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Barberini  we  learn  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  authorities  in  the  holy  city  by  the  reception 
thus  accorded  to  Father  Scarampo  :  "  Your  letters  of  the  21st  of 
July  from  Kilkenny,  he  thus  writes,  were  read  in  the  Congregation 
which  His  Holiness  has  instituted  for  the  consideration  of  Irish 
affairs,  and  all  were  consoled  beyond  measure  to  learn  your  safe 
arrival,  the  joy  with  which  you  were  welcomed,  and  the  respect  and 
kindness  shown  to  you  alike  by  the  clergy  and  laity  :  this  we  regard 
as  a  happy  augury  that,  aided  by  the  divine  grace,  your  mission  will 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  progress  of  religion,  and  the  welfare 
of  that  kingdom."— (Binuccini  JHS8.) 
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Very  Boon  intricate  and  important   questions  arose  to  test    the 
foresight  and  prudence  of  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  property  of  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses   liad 
been  in  the  preceding  reigns  ruthlessly  confiscated  by  the  State,   and 
sold  or  otherwise  appropriated  to  secular  purposes.     Was  this  property 
to  be  now  restored  to  its  original  owners  ?      A  great  deal  of  it  had 
passed  by  purchase  or  inheritance  into  Catholic  hands.     "Were  the 
purchasers  to  bs  deprived  of  the  property  thus  acquired,  or  could  thej 
conscientiously   continue  to  retain   it?      Such   were    the  questions 
frequently  asked  and   freely  discussed.     Some  persons  referred    to 
the    general     dispensation    regarding    the    Ecclesiastical    property 
granted  by  Cardinal  Pole  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
But  even  admitting  this    dispensation   to   hold  good,  it   could   not 
avail  for  the  religious  property   confiscated  at   later  times   under 
Elizabeth     and     James     the     First.       The      representatives      of 
the  old  monastic  orders,  on  their  part,  were  not  exacting  in    their 
demands.     The  Cistercians,   for  instance,  having   got  possession   of 
Jerpoint  and  some  other  ruins  of  their  former  monasteries,  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederates  the  following  petition : — 
"  Your  petitioners  humbly  show  that  in  accordance  with  their  rule  and 
institute,  they  devote  themselves  to  serve  God  within  the  enclosure  of 
their  sacred  monasteries,  of  some  of  the  sites  and  structures  of  which, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  they  have  re-obtained  possession.     Your 
petitioners,  however,  are  wholly  unprovided  with  sufficient  means  of  sub- 
sistence.   Wherefore  they  pray  your  honourable  Assembly  to  restore 
to  them  the  monasteries,  churches,  and  chapels,  hitherto  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  and  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and 
further  to   grant  them  a  right  of   preference   at  a  moderate  rent  in 
regard  to    the  lands,  tithes,  and  other  property  attached  to  such 
monasteries,  and  moreover  to  allow  them  out  of  such  rents  some  small 
income    sufficient    for    their    sustenance.      And    as    regards     the 
monastic    property    that    has     passed     into     the     private     hands 
of  such  persons  as  are  associated  with  the    Confederate    Catho- 
lics,   they     suppliantly    pray    said  Catholics    to    bestow  on  them 
for  their  subsistence  some  charitable  aid,  for  they  are  unwilling  to 
advance  any  more  urgent  claim  lest  perchance  they  should  disturb  in 
any  respect  or  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  peace  and  concord 
which  all  are  anxious  to  promote." 
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A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
all  such  claims,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  prevent  controversies  from  arising  in  this  matter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property.  The  committee  after  mature  deliberation 
framed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  apparently  were  adopted  alike  by 
the  representatives  of  the  religious  orders  and  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  received  the  sanction  of  th*  representative  of  the  Holy 
See: 

1.  The  monastic  and  other  religious  bodies  were  authorised  to 
take  possession  of  any  sites  or  enclosures  of  the  monasteries  and  other 
religious  houses  belonging  to  their  respective  orders,  which  were  actu- 
ally in  the  hands  either  of  Catholic  individuals  or  of  the  Confederate 
State. 

2.  Should  any  controversy  arise  in  regard  to  such  sites  or  en- 
closures, arbitrators  were  to  be  chosen,  and  all  parties  should  abide 
bj  their  decision. 

3.  It  was  decreed  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  tithes  and  lands  ap- 
pertaining to  the  monasteries  should  be  assigned  to  the  Abbots  of 
said  monasteries  for  the  repairs  of  the  buildings  and  for  the  general 
purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  the  religious. 

4.  As  there  were  as  yet  but  few  of  the  monastic  brethren  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  the  monasteries  were  for  the  most  part  in  good 
repair,  the  Supreme  Council  were  to  assign  to  the  Abbots  of  said  mon- 
asteries sucbjsums  as  would  suffice  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  the  pre- 
sent maintenance  of  the  religious  brethren,  and  the  residue  of  the  tenth 
part  of  the  tithes  and  lands  was  to  be  applied  for  other  religious  pur- 
poses, and  in  particular  for  the  establishment  of  convents  of  Nuns, 
and  of  military  hospitals  for  the  Confederate  troops. 

5.  As  regards  the  mendicant  orders,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
tenth  part  of  their  former  lands  and  tithes  were  to  be  assigned  them, 
and  as  this  revenue  was  small,  whilst  the  Friars  were  very  numerous 
in  the  kingdom,  no  portion  of  said  tenths  was  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose. 

6.  It  was  declared  lawful  for  the  holders  of  the  lands-  and  tithes 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Superiors  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  sur- 
rendering to  them  a  portion  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  Religious 
houses,  in  compensation  and  acquittal  of  the  tenths  otherwise  due. 

7.  Those  who  had  purchased  the  lands  or  other  property  of  the 
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Mendicant  Orders  could  be  compelled  to  surrender  Bame,  on  condition 
that  the  respective  religious  orders  would  repay  to  the  purchasers  their 
outlay  or  the  sums  which  they  had  expended  :  "  And  as  Sir  John 
Dungan,  Knight,  a  neutral,  though  a  Catholic,  has  let  or  sold  the 
monastery  of  Lorrha  to  Cormac  MacEgan,  a  Catholic  and  a  Confede- 
rate, the  said  monastery  is  adjudged  to  the  Friars  of  the  order  to 
which  it  belonged,  in  penalty  of  such  transfer  having  been  made 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
said  Religious/' 

A  difficulty,  however,  arose  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard 
to  the  old  monastic  buildings,  which  perchance  had  been  kept  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  were  now  appropriated  to  other  uses.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Knocktopher.  Ihis  was  the  head  house 
of  the  order  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  religious  brethren  had  been  driven  from  it,  and  now,  uuder 
the  Confederate  rule,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  named  Thomas 
White,  who  used  the  buildings  as  a  brewery.  The  Friars  demanded 
possession  of  the  premises,  relying  on  the  Rules  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned relative  to  the  old  religious  buildings,  but  White  contended 
that  his  was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  since  the  buildings  had 
for  a  long  time  been  used  for  secular  purposes,  and  be  refused  to 
comply.  Riotous  proceedings  ensued  :  and  the  place  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  friends  of  the  rival  claimants.  The  Bishop,  Dr. 
Rothe,  being  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the  Religious,  declined  to 
interfere.  The  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  to  whom  the  case  was 
next  referred,  appeared  likewise  disposed  to  decide  the  case  in  favour 
of  Mr.  White,  who  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  place  till 
monastery  and  brewery  alike  were  swept  away  during  the  devastating 
inarch  of  the  Cromwellian  soldiers. 

Another  important  question  arose  regarding  the  publication  of 
the  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Irish  Bishops, 
as  far  as  the  calamitous  times  would  permit,  had  endeavoured  hitherto 
as  best  they  could  to  conform  the  discipline  of  our  suffering  Church 
to  the  decrees  of  that  General  Council.  In  many  of  the  dioceses,  how- 
ex  er,  its  disciplinary  decrees  had  never  been  published,  and,  therefore,  to 
remedy  the  defect  it  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  four  Archbishops 
and  some  other  prelates,  held  in  Watcrford  in   November,  1643,  that 
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the  decrees  of  Trent  should  be  solemnly  promulgated  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  thus  a  uniform  discipline  might  be  observed  through- 
out the  Irish  Church.  It  was  even  proposed  that  a  National  Synod 
should  be  held,  but  since,  in  the  opinion  of  Father  Scarampo,  the  times 
would  not  permit  of  this,  the  Bishops  assembled  in  Waterford  deemed 
it  sufficient  to  declare  that  they  accepted  and  would  endeavour  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  all  the  decrees  of  Trent  so  far  as  the  afflicted  state 
of  Ireland  would  permit,  "  qua  status  temporum  practicari  patien- 
tur."  This  resolution  thus  adopted  in  Waterford,  was  forwarded  to 
all  the  Prelates  who  were  absent,  one  of  whom  was  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  He  appended  his  cordial  adhesion  to  it  with  the  following 
words,  on  the  23rd  January,  1644: — 

"  Vista  et  lecta  pmsenti  declaratione  subscripta  et  approbata  a 
tot  Archiepiscopis  et  Episcopis,  libenteream  approbo  et  confirmo  meo 
nomine.  Datum  Kilkenniae,  die  23,  Januarii,  anno  1643,  stylo 
veteri.  Et  hanc  meam  confirmationem  atque  approbation  em  intelligo 
meo  et  cleri  mei  dioecesani  nomine.     David  Episcopus  Ossoriensis." 

In  almost  all  the  other  dioceses  the  decrees  were  accepted  in 
somewhat  similar  terms.  Some  of  the  signatures  attached  to  this 
Waterford  resolution  are  particularly  interesting  as  fixing  beyond 
doubt  the  occupants  of  the  Sees  during  the  first  years  of  the  Confede- 
ration, and  amongst  them  we  find,  for  instance,  Donald  O'Grimn, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Kilfenora,  and  Robert  Barry,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Ross.  The  names  of  Andrew  Lynch,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Killala, 
and  James  Fallon,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Achonry,  are  absent,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  on  the  20th  January,  1644,  added  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  effect  that  "  for  many  years  past  the  decrees  of  Trent 
had  been  published  and  observed  in  these  two  dioceaea.—  (Rinuccini 
MSS.) 

It  was  not  merefy  in  religious  matters  that  F.  Scarampo,  aided 
by  his  authority  and  council,  the  leaders  of  the  confederate  cause. 
He  on  some  occasions  wished  even  to  share  with  the  troops  the  priva- 
tions and  perils  of  the  camp.  During  the  siege  of  Bunratty,  a  strong  fort 
which  he  considered  of  particular  importance  for  the  Confederates,  he 
remained  the  whole  time  with  the  soldiers,  and  before  the  final  assault 
which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  he  ordered  a  penitential  reli- 
gious procession  to  be  made  through  the  camp,  at  which  he  himself 
walked  the  whole  way  barefoot.    The  Confederate  army,  fired  by  his 
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words  and  his  example,   proved  themselves  on  this   occasion  true 
catholic  soldiers,  and  displayed  all  the  devotion  and  heroism  of  the 
Maccabees  of  old.    So  beloved,  indeed,  had  F.  Scarampo  become  t*> 
both  clergy   and  people  in  Ireland  that  tbey  petitioned  the  Holy- 
See  to  grant  him  the  higher  rank  of  Nuncio.     This  petition  was  wel- 
come in  Borne  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  shown  by  our  people  to  the 
Eepresentative  of  his  Holiness,  but  the  post  of  Nuncio  was  reserved 
for  another  distinguished  Prelate,  to  whom  we  will  have  frequently 
to  refer  in  the  following  pages. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1644,  another  General  Meeting  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  other  heads  of  the  Clergy,  was  held  in 
Kilkenny.  They  with  one  accord  decreed  that  an  authentic  report 
should  be  drawn  up  from  the  particulars  furnished  by  each  Diocese,  of 
the  iniquitous  deeds  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  heretics  against 
the  Irish  Catholics  :  "  immanissima  haereticorum  facinora  adversus  Ca- 
tholicos  Hiberniae  perpetrata."  By  another  decree  all  preachers  whether 
of  the  secular  or  regular  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  required  to 
instruct  their  congregations  as  to  the  justice  and  lawfulness  of  the  Con- 
federate war,  undertaken  in  defence  of  religion  and  country  and  the 
King's rights,against  the  envenomedPuritans  and  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith  (adversus  venenatos  puritanos  et  hostes  fidei  Catholic®.)  All 
persons  presuming  to  preach  or  teach  the  contrary  were  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies  of  the  State,  and  as  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to  be  punished 
accordingly  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  same  penalties  were 
enacted  against  those  of  the  clergy  or  laity  who  would  oppose  the 
laws  and  statutes  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Supreme 
Council,  for  the  defence  and  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  and  not 
otherwise  contrary  to  the  Ecclesiastical  canons  and  ordinances.  The 
illustrious  Rev.  Nicholas  French,  who  was  subsequently  so  dis- 
tinquished  in  the  history  of  this  period  as  Bishop  of  Ferns,  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  Meeting,  and  there  were  present  besides  the  Pour 
Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  Killaloe,  "Waterford,  Clonfert,  and 
Down  and  Connor,  the  Procurators  of  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and 
Emly,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  Eoss,  Kilfenora  and  Killalla,  and  also 
James  Dempsey,  Vicar  General  of  Kildare,  Cornelius  Gaffney,  Vicar 
General  of  Ardagh,  and  Fr.  John  Henry,  provincial  of  the  Irish 
Augustinians.  A  few  months  later  other  general  congregations  of  the 
clergy  were  held  to  deliberate  on  the  questions  that  had  arisen   relat- 
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ing  to  the  proposals  for  peace,  but  their  discussions  and  deliberations 
belong  rather  to  the  secular  history  of  the  Confederate  war. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1644,  Innocent  the  Tenth  was  chosen 
SoTereign  Pontiff,  and  it  was  one  of  his  first  cares  to  select  a 
distinguished  Prelate  who  would  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of 
Nuncio  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  Confederated  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  first 
person  chosen  for  this  arduous  post  was  Monsignor  Luigi  Omodei,  a 
Milanese  Prelate  of  nobl9  birth  who,  a  few  years  later,  was  promoted 
to  the  Cardinalate,  He,  however,  was  a  Spanish  subject,  and  it  was 
feared  that  his  appointment  might  give  umbrage  to  France  and  some 
other  Catholic  powers,  and  in  his  stead  Monsignor  John  Baptist 
Rinuccini,  Archbishop  and  Prince  of  Fermo,  was  formally  appointed 
Nuncio  of  the  Holy  See  to  Ireland.  Born  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1592,  he  was  remarkable  by  the  splendour  of  his  birth,  his  brilliant 
talents,  and  his  services  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion.  His 
appointment  was  made  in  the  month  of  March,  1645,  but 
several  delays  occurred,  and  it  was  not  till  Monday,  the 
18th  October,  that  he  set  sail,  from  Bockelle  in  a  pontifical 
frigate  called  the  St.  Peter.  He  ran  many  risks  at  sea,  and  was  pur- 
sued for  nine  hours  by  a  privateer  vessel  under  the  command  of  aa 
apostate  named  Plunkett,  who  was  notorious  for  his  depredations  at 
this  period  along  the  Irish  coast.  On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  October, 
the  Nuncio  at  length  landed  near  Kenmare,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Donagh  M'Carthy,  the  dynast  of  Glenruacht, 
who  with  right  princely  hospitality  welcomed  him  to  his  castle  at  Ard* 
cully.  Thence  the  Nuncio  proceeded  by  slow  stages  towards  Limerick. 
At  Drumsecane,  twelve  miles  from  Macroom,  he  was  met  by  Colonel 
Richard  Butler,  an  excellent  Catholic  (Catholicus  perfectissimus, 
JSinuccini  MS&.,)  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  together  with 
Lord  Netterville  and  Kev.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  secular  priest.  They  came 
as  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  congratulate  the  Nuncio 
on  his  safe  arrival  in  the  kingdom,  and  on  account  of  the  borders  of 
Kerry  and  Cork  being  infested  by  predatory  bands  from  the  Puritan 
garrisons  of  Munster,  Colonel  Butler  had  under  his  command  a 
picked  body  of  cavalry  which  formed  the  Nuncio's  escort  to  Limerick. 

From  the  letters  of  the  Nuncio  we  learn  that  he  was  forcibly 
struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  ruggedness  of  the  roads,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  mountain  passes  over  which  he  travelled,  but  still 
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more  by  the  fervent  piety  and  devotedness  of  the  people  which  made 
a  most  favourable  impression  od  his.mind.  "  You  may  be  assured/'  he 
thus  writes  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  from  Limerick,  "  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  as,  indeed,  the  people  everywhere,  hare 
done  as  much  to  honour  my  coming,  and  have  testified  as  deep  a  devo- 
tion to  the  Holy  See  as  if  His  Holiness  himself  had  arrived  in  Ireland; 
they  have  already  done  everything  but  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
holy  cause,  nor  will  even  this  be  wanting  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
demonstrations  of  affection  that  have  been  made." 

On  the  14th  of  November  (old  style),  1645,  the  Nuncio  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Kilkenny.  I  will  give  at  full  length  from  the  Kinuc- 
cini  MSS.  the  official  account  of  his  reception,  which  he  forwarded  to 
Borne,  the  more  particularly  as  it  differs  in  some   details    from  the 
accounts  hitherto  published,  and  supplies  many  interesting  details  con- 
nected with  our  citizens  at  this  eventful  period.  "  The  night  before  my 
arrival  in  Kilkenny  I  stopped  at  a  villa  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  to  give  time  for  the  preparations  for  my   reception.     Here  I 
was  visited  by  four  of  the  nobility,  who,  on  the    part  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bellings,  again  congratulated  me  on 
my  arrival,  and  one  of  them,  a  literary  man,  made  a  short  speech. 
The  next  day,  having  set  out  in  my  litter,  all  along  the  way  for  the 
three  miles  of  journey  I  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility, 
and  by  the  youth   of  Kilkenny   and    of 'the  adjoining  counties,  who 
presented  themselves  marshalled  in  separate  troops,  and  the  leader  of 
each  troop  dismounting,  approached  on  foot  to  present  their  compli- 
ments to  me.     The  first  to  present  themselves  were  a  band    of  fifty 
students  on  horseback,  all  armed   with  pistols,   who  after  caracoling 
for    a  time  around   me    conveyed  their     welcome   through  one  of 
their  number  deputed  for  the  purpose ;  he  was  crowned  with  a  laurel 
wreath  and  richly  robed,  and  he  addressed  some  good  verses  to  me. 
Outside  the  city  gate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  were  assembled  the 
clergy,  secular  and  regular,  who  on  my  arrival  proceeded  towards  the 
city  in  solemn  procession.     At  the  gate  the   Corporation  of  the    city 
were  drawn  up,  and  with  them  the  Vicar-General  in   his  robes,  who 
presented  to  me  the  crucifix  to  kiss ;    and  when  I   mounted  on  horse- 
back, wearing    the  cappa  and   episcopal  hat,  the  poles  of  the  canopy 
were  borne  by  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
rain,  walked  uncovered.    The  whole  way  to  the  Cathedral,  which  ia, 
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perhaps,  as  long  as  the  Via  Lungara  in  Rome  (about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile),  was  lined  with  soldiers  on  foot,  bearing  their  muskets. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  very  high  cross  where  the  citizens  are 
wont  to  assemble,  we  all  stopped,  and  a  youth  surrounded  by  a  vast 
concourse  pronounced  an  oration,  after  which  we  again  moved  on  till 
we  reached  the  Cathedral.  At  the  church  door  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  though  advanced  in  years,  was  vested  with 
cope,  and  awaited  me :  he  presented  the  aspersorium  and  incense, 
and  conducting  me  to  the  high  altar,  recited  the  prayers  prescribed  in  the 
Ceremonial,  after  whioh  1  gave  the  solemn  blessing  and  published  the 
Indulgences ;  and  then  another  discourse  was  pronounced  in  honour 
of  my  arrival." 

The  castle  of  Bally  bur,  then  belonging  to  the  Comerford  family, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  villa  at  which  the  Nuncio  rested  the  evening 
before  he  entered  Kilkenny.  In  the  city  itself  a  house  was  prepared  for 
him,  which,  to  judge  from  the  various  references  that  are  made  to  it, 
would  appear  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Victoria  Hotel.  In  the  contemporary  records  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  being  conveniently  situated  on  the  one  handin  regard  to  St.  Mary's 
church  and  on  the  other  to  the  official  residence  of  Lord  Mountgarret. 
It  is  also  described  as  a  large  and  well-built  mansion  which  could 
justly  be  called  a  palace ;  its  garden  stretched  back  to  the  city  wall ; 
and  the  city  gate  which  lay  beyond  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  least 
frequented  of  the  city  entrances.  The  Nuncio  in  one  of  his  letters  speaks 
of  his  Kilkenny  mansion  as  an  excellent  residence  (assai  buona  abi- 
tasione),  "  which,  as  far  as  his  means  would  permit,  he  had  furnished 
with  all  possible  propriety  and  taste :"  and  he  takes  care  to  adcLthat 
"  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  these  matters  would  be  compensated 
by  the  edifying  deportment  and  good  example  of  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him." 

After  a  few  days  rest,  Monsignor  Rinuccini,  on  the  20th  November 
(old  style)  proceeded  to  pay  a  formal  visit  to  Lord  Mountgarret,  the 
president  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  Supreme  Council  on  that  day 
met  by  special  arrangement  at  the  Ormonde  Castle,  and  the  grand 
kail  was  laid  out  in  its  best  for  the  occasion*  We  will  describe 
this  visit  of  ceremony  in  the  Nuncio's  own  words  :  "  General  Preston 
and  Tiscount  Muskerry,  brother-in-law  to  Ormonde,  having  waited 
upon  me  in  the  name  of  the  Council  I  set  off  on  foot,  accompanied 
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by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  the  military  lining  the  way  at  either 
side  and  I  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  where  the  Council  out  of  compliment 
to  me  had  fixed  their  session  for  that  day,  the  gallery,  which  forms  a 
most  beautiful  hall,  being  specially  arranged  for  the  reception.     At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  I  was  greeted  by  four  other  members  of  the 
Council,  two  of  whom  were  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel.    At 
the  head  of  the  hall  was  seated  Lord  Mountgarret,  President  of  the 
Council,  who  rose  as  I  approached,  but  without  advancing  a  single  step 
from  the  place  where  he  stood.  A  seat  of  red  damask*  enriched  with  gold 
and  more  ornamented  than  that  of  the  President,  was  placed  for  me 
on  his  right  hand,  but  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  face  somewhat  towards 
.the  left  side,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  neither  of  us  occupied  the 
centre.    I  made  a  grave  discourse  in  Latin,  setting  forth  the  wishes, 
and  intentions,  an£  aims  of  His  Holiness.    I  then  had  the  Papal  Brief 
and  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Pamphili  read,  and  at  the  close  I  added  a 
few  more  words,  after  which  I  imparted  to  them  all  the  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction which  was  mentioned  in  the  Brief.      The  Bishop  of  Clogher 
(Emer  MacMahon,  who  a  short  time  before  had  been  translated  from 
Down  and  Connor  to  the  See  of  Clogher,)  on  foot  and  in  ordinary 
Episcopal  costume,  spoke  in  response.      Taking  leave  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  again  did  not  stir  from  his  place,  I  was  accompanied  to  the 
outer  gate  of  the  castle  by  the  four  members  of  the  Council  already 
referred  to,   and  escorted  by  Preston  and  Muskerry  with  guards  to 
the  hall  of  my  own  house.    They  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  the 
President  and  I  should  necessarily  have  frequent  private  interviews, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  me  thus  to  take  the  initiative  in  paying  this 
formal  visit ;   and  I  acquiesced  on  account  of  his  being  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  whom  I  am  accredited,  and  in  our  dealings  ws 
have  stood  on  a  footing  of  perfeet  equality.     The  whole  ceremonial  of 
this  reception  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bellings,  to  whom,  as 
being  lately  returned  from  Italy,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
usages,  the  arrangement  of  these  matters  was  entrusted.'9 

In  the  History  of  Binuccini's  Nunciature,  published  in  Italian  by 
Aiazzi  in  Florence  in  1844,  and  in  English  by  Annie  Hutton  in 
Dublin  in  1873,  may  be  seen  a  long  series  of  letters  by  Binuccini, 
written  for  the  most  part  from  Kilkenny,  and  dealing  with  all  the 
important  political  and  religious  questions  that  arose  throughout  this 
stormy  period.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Italian  text  is  at  times, 
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especially  where  Irish  proper  names  are  concerned,  hopelessly  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  translatress,  notwithstanding  her  praiseworthy  zeal 
in  undertaking  such  a  task,  has  repeatedly  failed  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  text.  From  the  Kinuccini  M3S.  I  will  select  one 
of  the  letters  of  this  series,  and  I  have  chosen  it  as  well  because  it 
affords  several  interesting  details  regarding  distinguished  Ecclesias- 
tics, some  of  whom  wore  privileged  a  few  years  later  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  faith,  as  also  for  the  reason  that  in  its  published  Italian 
text,  and  still  more  so  in  its  translation  it  has  proved  a  source  of 
bewilderment  to  those  who  in  our  own  times  have  been  endeavouring 
to  illustrate  the  diocesan  histories  of  our  Irish  Church.  This  letter  is 
dated  from  Kilkenny  the  31st  December,  1645,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  in  Borne  : 

"  When  I  least  expected  it,  the  Supreme  Council  sent  me  without 
notice  the  enclosed  recommendations  of  persons  for  all  the  vacant 
dioceses  in  this  kingdom :  I  have  myself  indeed  substituted  the  word 
recommendation,  for  in  the  paper  presented  to  me  the  word  election  was 
used,  but  I  fully  explained  to  the  Secretary  that  this  latter  term  could 
not  be  used.  I  cannot  imagine  any  other  reason  why  these  gentlemen 
would  thus  of  a  sudden  propose  all  at  once  to  provide  for  so  many 
sees,  a  matter  they  were  hitherto  so  strongly  opposed  to,  except  that 
one  gentleman  may  have  made  a  beginning  by  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  friend  of  his,  and  the  others,  not  to  be  outdone,  each 
proposed  one  of  his  own  choice.  Thirteen  persons  have  been  nomi- 
nated, and  three  of  these  are  proposed  as  Coadjutors,  but  perhaps 
these  latter  t  should  await  a  separate  provision,  as  their  appointment 
may  not  be  granted  so  readily.  Of  those  whose  names  have  been 
presented  six  belong  to  the  Regular  clergy,  towards  whom  many  per- 
sons are  particularly  well  disposed,  on  accountof  their  interesting  them- 
selves and  being  very  much  mixed  up  in  public  affairs,  having  hitherto 
lived  out  of  tbeir  convents.  I  will  now  give  such  information  as  is 
necessary  regarding  each  of  them,  beginning  with  the  first  on  the 
list 

"  Tuam.  The  Bishop  of  Clonfert  (who  was  recommended  for  that 
See),  is  a  man  of  mature  judgment  and  of  most  upright  intentions 
but  a  little  slow  in  expressing  himself,  and  he  is  just  at  present  laid 
up  with  a  bad  attack  in  the  eyes,  which  may  impair  his  sight." 

"  Clonfert.    I  was  acquainted  in  Paris  with  F.  Francis  Hugh  de 
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Burgo,  brother  of  the  last  named  Prelate,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
a  more  energetic  and  able  man;  and  I  think  ii  they  hare  not 
recommended  him  directly  for  the  See  of  Tuam,  but  rather  for  Clon- 
fert,  should  it  become  vacant  by  the  translation  of  his  brother,  it  is 
merely  as  a  matter  of  respect  for  the  Prelate  already  consecrated/* 

"Ardagh.  F.  Patrick  Plunkett,  Cistercian  Abbott,  is  well-de- 
serving on  his  own  account,  but  even  more  so  through  the  merit  of 
his  brother,  who  is  one  of  the  most  honoured  members  of  the  Council, 
and  one  of  thoBe  best  affected  to  the  Catholic  religion  at  present  in  the 
kingdom. 

"  Coadjutor  of  Dublin.  Edward  Tyrrel  studied  and  laboured  in 
Paris,  where  I  met  him ;  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  here  except  that 
in  the  public  negotiations  some  of  his  proposals  were  considered  to  be 
too  favourable  to  the  King's  party.  But  in  regard  to  him  the  chief 
difficulty  will  be  that  he  has  been  proposed  as  Coadjutor  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  has  no  ailment  in  fact  but  that  of  being 
exceedingly  corpulent,  and  as  the  Confederates  to  our  misfortune 
are  not  in  possession  of  Dublin,  the  Archbishop  only  exercises 
jurisdiction  in  a  small  part  of  the  Diocese. 

"  Killalla.  Andrew  Lynch  has  been  for  a  long  time  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  this  bishoprick,  for  which  he  is  recommended,  and  he  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  man,  but  his  disposition  is  more  inclined  to  Christian 
simplicity  than  to  the  active  life. 

u  Emhf,  Father  Terence  (O'Brien),  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans, 
is  a  man  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  has  been  in  Italy,  and  has  had  so 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  affairs  that  happy  results 
might  be  expected  from  his  appointment,  whilst  the  Bishop  who 
desires  to  have  him  as  Coadjutor  is  in  the  worst  possible  state  of 
health. 

"  Boms.  Robert  Barry  has  laboured  a  great  deal  in  England,  in 
Dublin,  and  in  other  missions,  and  is  a  man  of  such  learning  that  he 
is  fully  equal  to  the  charge,  and  everyone  considers  him  deserving  of  it 

"  Dromore.  Father  Oliver  Darcy  has  had  dealings  with  me 
several  times  during  this  month,  and  he  likewise  has  laboured  a  great 
deal  to  promote  the  Catholic  cause  in  Dublin.  He  is  a  great  preacher, 
and  adorned  with  many  noble  qualities,  of  which  the  best  perhaps  is 
that  he  is  not  ambitious  nor  seeking  promotion,  as  I  have  been  assured 
by  various  parties. 
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"  Deny-  Terence  0J Kelly,  I  am  told,  has  been  already  appointed 
"by  His  Holiness,  and  awaits  the  Balls,  and  henoe  I  don't  understand 
-why  his  name  is  placed  on  the  present  list. 

"  Down  and  Connor.  Of  Terence  O'Neil  I  have  not  any  accurate 
information  ;  I  belive  that  he  is  at  present  in  Spain,  and  that  he  lived 
there  with  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

"  Coadjutor  ofMphin.  Of  George  Dillon  also  I  have  made  but 
little  inquiry,  as  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  who  desires  a  Coadjutor  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  reason  for  asking  assistance  except  that  he 
suffers  from  sciatica  and  rides  with  great  difficulty,  whilst  in  other 
respects  his  age  and  strength  appear  to  be  quite  equal  to  his  work. 

"  Kildare.  Father  Joseph  Everard  is  guardian  here  in  Kilkenny, 
and  his  life  gives  great  edification  to  everyone.  His  father  suffered 
signally  for  the  faith  in  the  late  persecutions,  and  I  have  already 
written  of  him  to  your  Eminence  at  the  request  of  those  by  whom  he 
is  proposed. 

"  Ackonry.  James  Fallon  has  been  for  a  long  time  Vicar  General 
in  this  Diocese,  and  the  people  being  greatly  attached  to  him  desire 
him  for  their  pastor. 

"  This  is  all  that  I  am  as  yet  able  to  state  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  my  office  in  regard  to  each  of  the  persons  whose  names  have 
been  proposed.  The  merciful  God  who  has  placed  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  hands  of  His  Holiness,  will  inspire  him  now,  not  only 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  so  many  Dioceses,  but  also  to  elect  those  who 
are  the  most  fit  for  the  spiritual  office.  And  for  my  part  it  shall  be 
my  duty  to  faithfully  obey  the  commands  of  His  Holiness,  and  to 
rejoice  in  being  his  representative  in  a  country  so  far  removed  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Nuncio  after  his  arrival  in  Kilkenny 
was  to  preside  at  the  solemn  Dirge  .in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral  for 
Malachy  O'Queely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  deceased  Prelate  was 
one  of  the  few  whom  Rinuocini,  before  leaving  Borne,  was  instructed 
to  take  counoil  with  in  all  questions  of  importance  relating  to  Irish 
affairs.  The  Confederates  in  the  west  were  disheartened  at  the  sur- 
render of  Sligo  into  the  hands  of  the  Pnritans,  and  the  Archbishop  had 
hurried  home  from  Kilkenny  to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  lead 
them  to  recapture  that  important  town.  Before  setting  out,  however, 
on  his  journey,  he  assured  his  friends  that  he  would  see  them  no 
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more,  and  he  made  ail  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  approaching 
death.  The  members  of  the  Council,  and,  indeed,  all  Kilkenny, 
assisted  at  his  obsequies,  and  the  faithful  people  throughout  Ireland 
mourned  his  loss  as  a  national  calamity. 

During  the  following  months,  amid  all  the  distracting  cares  of 
his  official  post,  the  Nuncio  found  time  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards 
promoting  piety  among  the  citizens  of  Kikenny.  For  instance  on 
Quinquage8sima  Sunday,  1646,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was,  for 
the  first  time,  solemnly  exposed  in  St.  Canice's  cathedral  z 
during  the  oeremony,  a  discourse  in  Latin  was  pronounced 
by  the  Nuncio,  and  special  indulgences  were  granted  by  him 
to  the  faithful  It  is  also  recorded  that  he  introduced  the 
pious  custom  of  Italy  of  celebrating  on  the  Fridays  of  the  month  of 
March,  special  devotions  to  commemorate  the  sacred  Passion  of  oar 
Saviour.  The  Nuncio  himself  presided  at  the  devotions  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary's,  and  each  day  at  their  close  gave  a  discourse  in  Latin  to 
the  assembled  congregation.  On  Holy  Thursday  the  sacred  cere- 
monies were  carried  out  in  St.  Canice's  cathedral  with  unusual  splen- 
dour. Owing  to  the  infirmity  of  the  Bishop  the  Nuncio  pontificated 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  clergy  and  citizens.  He  blessed  the  sacred 
oils,  sang  the  High  Mass,  and  to  commemorate  the  humility  of  our 
Saviour  at  the  last  supper,  washed  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men.  For 
these  privileged  poor  a  banquet  was  prepared  in  a  public  hall  in  the 
Ormonde  castle,  where  the  Nuncio  and  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  served  them  at  table.  The  old  Priory  of  St. 
John's  was  at  this  time  granted  to  the  Jesuits,  who  opened  schools 
and  established  a  college  there ;  and  they  took  another  house  near  St. 
Canice's  Cathedral,  "  in  domo  Ecclesiae  Cathredali  vurina,"  probably 
where  the  Loretto  convent  now  stands,  which  they  used  as  a  Noviciate 
for  the  Society  in  Ireland. 

Throughout  the  year  1616/ victories  repeatedly  smiled  upon  the 
armies  of  the  Confederates,  and  gave  fair  promise  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  national  cause.  The  most  important  victory  was  that 
of  Benburb,  gained  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  on  the  5th  of  June,  over 
the  Puritans  under  command  of  General  Munroe.  An  interesting 
account  of  this  decisive  battle  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Archaeological  Society.  Owen  Roe  himself  in  a 
letter  to  the  Nuncio  on  the  9th  of  June,  gave  the  following  concise 
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account  of  his  success :  "  On  the  5th  instant  I  measured  swords  with 
General  Munroe.  The  action  lasted  four  or  five  hours,  with  great 
slaughter,  till  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  give  us  the  victory :  to 
Him  be  the  glory  and  praise,  for  ever  and  ever.  The  Puritans  had 
ten  regiments  of  foot,  and  twelve  squadrons  of  horse,  all  of  which 
have  been  annihilated.  The  standards,  and  cannon,  with  the  tents, 
arms,  provisions,  and  all  the  baggage,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
our  soldiers.  The  officers  of  the  enemy  are  all  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners."  Solemn  thanksgiving  for  this  victory  was  joyously 
celebrated  in  St.  Canice's  cathedral :  the  standards,  after  being  borne 
in  triumphant  procession,  were  forwarded  to  Borne,  and  for  a  time 
were  unfurled  as  trophies  under  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
This  victory  was  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  momentous  is- 
sues then  at  stake.  The  Puritans  were  confident  of  success,  and  the 
Nuncio  three  years  later,  when  all  the  circumstances  were  fully  known 
to  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  write,  "  had  the  Puritans  been  victorious 
at  Benburb  the  Catholic  religion  would  have  been  exterminated  from 
every  corner  of  Ireland." 

In  the  meantime  the  royal  cause  was  tottering  to  its  ruin  in 
England.  The  king  was  himself  a  prisoner,  his  armies  were  defeated 
and  scattered,  and  every  fortress  in  the  kingdom  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Puritan  enemy.  Lord  Ormonde  and  bis  friends  became 
at  length  convinced  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  peace  in  the  king's 
name  with  the  Irish  Confederates.  Several  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  were  bound  to  Lord  Ormonde  by  ties  of  blood  and  family 
friendship,  and  long  before  the  Nuncio  had  landed  in  Ireland  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  making  secret  arrangements  for  such  a  peace. 
When  at  length  in  the  month  of  July,  1646,  the  General  Assembly 
made  known  the  terms  of  the  peace  privately  agreed  on,  the  Nuncio, 
with  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Ulster  Catholic 
officers,  protested  against  it,  for  it  left  unredressed  almost  all  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  so  long  buffering. 
The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Council,  however,  had  already 
determined'  to  accept  these  terms,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  (he 
proclamation  of  Peace  was  made  in  Dublin  by  Lord  Ormonde.  The 
Nuncio  happened  at  the  time  to  be  absent  from  Kilkenny,  but  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  ordered  public  prayers  to  be 
offered  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament, 
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and  convened  the  clergy  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
In  their  name,  and  strengthened  by  their  Resolution,  he  waited  on  the 
Supreme  Council  and  in  most  forcible  terms  exhorted  them  to  preserve 
union  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  which  was  the  secret  of  their  success, 
and  he  warned  them  of  their  dread  responsibility  should  they  attempt  i 
by  discord  to  rend  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ.  All  exhortation, 
however,  was  in  vain,  and  the  very  next  day  the  Peace  with  Lord 
Ormonde  was  with  great  military  display  publicly  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed in  Kilkenny.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  August, 
Ormonde,  now  acknowledged  as  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  a  select 
body-guard  of  a  thousand  men,  besides  500  infantry  and  200  horse 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Kilkenny.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
by  the  citizens  to  add  eclat  to  his  reception.  Eloquence  and  poetry  had 
each  their  part,  and  through  the  popular  applause -the  welcome  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  most  ambitious  could  have  asked  for.  The  Catholic 
clergy  took  no  part  in  the  publio  pageant.  Such,  it  was  said,  was  the 
Viceroy's  pleasure,  who  feared  lest  their  recognition  on  this  solemn 
occasion  might  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  Puritan  irritation  in 
England.  However,  a  few  days  later,  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Bothe,  and 
some  of  the  leading  clergy  paid  him  a  formal  visit  of  ceremony  at  the 
castle.  No  sooner  was  Lord  Ormonde  returned  to  Kilkenny  than  a 
number  of  Protestant  ministers  began  to  make  their  appearance  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  citizens  :  the  more  so  as  they  loudly  talked 
of  resuming  possession  of  the  Catholic  churches  and  checking  the 
growth  of  popery. 

In  the  meantime  the  Nuncio  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Episcopal  Body  assembled  in  Waterford  published  their  protest 
against  the  Peace,  and  declared  it  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  a  breach  of  the  public  trust, 
a  betrayal  of  the  nation's  confidence,  and  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
federate oath.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  heartily  concurred  ! 
with  the  clergy  in  this  condemnation,  and  Owen  Roe,  with  his  north* 
era  troops,  began  his  march  through  Westmeath  towards  Kilkenny 
to  lend  his  aid  to  enforce  it.  Ormonde  on  his  part  was  not  idle.  He 
summoned  the  nobility  of  Munster  and  Connaught  to  meet  him  at 
Cashel  on  the  10th  of  September ;  only  a  few,  however,  obeyed  him. 
When  he  himself  set  out  on  his  journey  thither,  he  sent  notice  to  the 
town  of  Clonmel  to  be  prepared  for  his  reception.    But  the  gates  of 
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that  strong  town  were  closed  against  him  on  his  approach.  As  he 
con  tinned  his  journey  towards  Cashel,  a  formal  notice  on  the  part  of 
its  citizens  was  given  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  en  tor" 
there.  He  therefore  turned  aside  to  one  of  his  family  mansions 
near  Carrick,  and  thence  sent  back  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  to  Kil- 
kenny to  announce  his  immediate  return.  However,  from  Kilkenny, 
too,  the  tidings  were  received  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  pro- 
long his  stay  there,  the  more  so  as  the  advance  of  Owen  Roe's  army 
into  Westmeath  was  now  confirmed.  On  receipt  of  this  news,  Ormonde, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  fled  to  Dublin.  A  contemporary  record 
thus  describes  his  flight :  "  Ormonde  neither  stayed  for  horse  or  foot, 
but  gave  orders  to  follow  in  all  haste  to  Dublin ;  but  he  that  had  the 
best  horse,  or  a  good  pair  of  heels,  was  reputed  a  happy  man ;  arriving 
to  Grangebegg,  near  Sliaverue,  very  little  odds  had  the  very  best 
horse  of  the  foot,  such  was  their  fear  that  it  added  wings  unto  their 
sandy  feet ;  the  ministers  that  last  week  were  as  peremptory  in  Kilkenny 
as  at  any  time  since  the  suppression  of  religion  did  now  change  habits 
to  dissemble  what  they  were."  Cox,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  states 
that  Ormonde  on  the  first  night  of  his  flight  rested  at  Oallan,  and  on 
the  second  night  at  Leighlinbridge,  whence  through  the  counties  of 
Carlow  and  Kildare  he  pursued  his  journey  with  safety  to  Dublin  He 
adds  that  Lord  Digby  and  his  servants,  whom  the  Viceroy  had  sent 
to  Kilkenny  to  make  preparations  for  his  intended  return,  found  "  this 
inconsistent  city,  which  few  days  before  had  received  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant with  acclamations  of  joy,  pulling  down  the  monuments  of  his 
entertainment,  viz.,  the  devices  on  the  gates  and  market-cross,  and 
other  matters  of  pageantry,  and  expressing  as  much  passion  and 
malice  against  him,  that  most  of  his  servants  were  forced  to  withdraw, 
and  those  few  that  staid  were  obliged  to  remain  incognito."  (part  2, 
pag.  169).  This  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  citizens  was  pro- 
bably in  no  small  part  owing  to  the  determined  course  which  the 
bishop,  Dr.  Rothe,  though  weighed  down  by  years  and  infirmities  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  adopt.  No  sooner  was  the  decision  of  the 
Nuncio  and  the  Bishops  who  assembled  in  Waterford  conveyed  to 
him,  than  he  published  the  following  sentence  of  Interdict: 

"  Whereas  we  have  in  public  and  private  meetings,  at  several 
times,  declared  to  the  Supreme  Council  and  others  whom  it  may 
concern,    that  it   was   and   is  unlawful   and  against  conscience,  the 
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implying  perjury  (as  it  hath  been  defined  by  the  special  Act  of  the 
Convocation  at  Waterford)    to  both  commonwealth,   spiritual   and 
temporal,  to  do  or  concur  to  any  act  tending  to  the  approbation  or 
countenancing  the  publication  of  this    unlawful  and    mischievous 
Peace,  so  dangerous  (as  it  is  now  articled)  to  both  commonwealths, 
spiritual  and  temporal ;  And  whereas  notwithstanding  our  declaration, 
yea,  the  declaration  of  the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  contrary, 
the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Commissioners  have  actually  proceeded 
to  the  publication,  yea,  and  forcing  it  upon  the  city  by  terror  and 
threats,  rather  than  by  any  free  consent  or  desire  of  the  people.    Wo 
having  duly  considered  and  taken  it  to  heart,  as  it  becometh  us,  how 
enormous  this  fact  is  and  appears  in  Catholics,  even  against  God 
himself,  and  what  a  public  contempt  of  the  holy  Church  it  appeareth, 
besides  the  evil  it  is  like  to  draw  upon  this  poor  kingdom,  after  a 
mature  deliberation  and  consent  of  our  clergy,  in  detestation  of  ibis 
heinous  and  scandalous  disobedience  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
others  who  have  adhered  to  them,  in  matters  of  conscience  to  the 
holy  Church,  and  in  hatred  of  so  hurtful  and  abominable  an  act, 
do  by  these  presents,  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  Sacred 
Canons,  pronounce  and  command  henceforth  a  general  cessation  of 
Divine  Offices  throughout  all  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Kilkenny,  in  all 
churches,  Monasteries,  and  houses  in  them  whatsoever.    Given  at  our 
Palace  of  Nova  Curia,  the  18fch  of  August,  1646.     David  Ossoriensis." 
The  peace  which  had  been  so  inconsiderately  entered  into  with 
Lord  Ormonde,  and  the  angry  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  laid 
bare  to  the  world  the  jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  dissensions  which 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates.    The 
old  Irish  families  and  the  Anglo-Irish  were  marshaUed  into  rival 
camps,  united,  indeed,  by  the  common  bond  of  religion,  but  conflict- 
ing in  almost  everything  else.    The  military  leaders  of  the  former  had 
conducted  the  war  with  vigour  and  success  against  the  enemies  of 
religion  and  country :    they  had  bravely  met  the   Puritan  armies  on 
many  a  battlefield,  and  by  their  heroism  had  won  the  confidence  and 
applause  of  the  nation.    However,  they  preferred  the  camp  to  the 
assembly  hall,  many  of  them  were  not  familiar  with  the  English  lan- 
guage in  which  the  debates  were  conducted,  and  they  were  stran- 
gers to  the  court  intrigues  carried  on  at    the    seat  of    Govern- 
ment.      The     Anglo-Irish     officers,    though     also  at    times   suc- 
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eeesful,  had  met  with  several  disastrous  defeats  which  gave 
occasion  to  distrust  and  suspicions  of  treachery.  Nevertheless,  thej 
held  the  chief  officesjof  State,  and  the  administration  of  the  Confederate 
Government  was  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands.  Many  of  them 
viewed  with  no  little  alarm  the  uniform  success  of  Owen  Roe 
CNeil,  for  thej  feared  lest  the  Irish  leaders,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  flushed  with  victories,  would  demand  to 
have  the  rich  estates  restored  to  them  of  which  their  an- 
cestors had  been  deprived,  and  which  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  families.  It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  they 
were  now  ready  to  accept  any  terms  of  peace  which  Ormonde  in  the 
king's  name  might  be  disposed  to  grant.  In  the  articles  of  the  Peace 
there  were  but  few  concessions  that  could  be  construed  as  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  cause.  The  oath  of  royal  supremacy  as  commanded  in 
the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
quired from  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  refusal  of  it  was  not  to  be  a 
disqualification  from  the  oivil  or  military  offices  :  but  an  offensive 
clause  was  added  to  the  effect  that  the  benefit  of  this  concession 
should  be  withheld  from  Protestants  embracing  the  Catholic  faith. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  the  decrees  and  ordinances  made  against  the  * 
Irish  Catholics  since  the  beginning  of  this  Confederate  war  should  be 
annulled :  and  further,  that  "  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  were  to  be 
enabled  to  erect  one  or  more  Inns  of  Court  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  that  such  students,  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  shall  be 
therein,  may  take  and  receive  the  usual  degrees  accustomed  in  any 
Inns  of  Court,  they  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance :  and  that  they  may 
erect  one  or  more  Universities,  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  or  orders 
as  His  Majesty  shall  appoint.'9  The  other  articles  of  the  peace  were 
purely  political,  securing  considerable  advantages  to  the  Anglo-Irish 
gentry  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  estates,  but  leaving 
completely  out  in  the  cold  the  old  Irish  families  of  Ulster. 
The  report  indeed  was  industriously  circulated  that  other 
important  concessions  in  the  matter  of  religion  would  here- 
after be  granted  by  the  king,  and  private  assurances  were 
conveyed  through  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  specifying  these  con- 
cessions. However,  the  past  experience  had  made  the  Irish  people 
and  clergy  chary  and  suspicious  of  such  assurances,  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  as  had  hitherto  so  often  happened  in  the  dealings  of 
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the  Crown  with  Ireland,  these  promises  would  not  be  forgotten  or 
denied  as  soon  as  the  political  ends  were  attained  for  which  alone  stick 
promises  were  made. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  Nuncio  returned  to  Kilkenny  from 
Waterford.     The  rejoicings  which  greeted  the  Viceroy  a  few  weeks 
before  were  now  renewed  to  welcome  the  Representative  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  Citizens,  by  the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  sought  to  atone 
for  their  former  weakness.     "  Cives  incredibili  Nuncium  exceperant 
applausu,  cui  eadem  inserviebant  ornamenta  et  apparatus  atque  ingeoi- 
orum  foetus,  quibus  ante  dies  paucos  etiam  iidem  ad  Proregis  appul- 
suni  vel  exultabant  vel  assentabantur."     (Binuccini  MSS.)    In  the 
luggage  abandoned  by  Ormonde  in  his  flight  were  found  seventeen 
cassocks  for  Protestant  clergy,  and  an  Irish  wolf-dog.     We  are  not 
told  what  use  was  made  of  the  former,  but  the  latter  was  reserved  as 
a  special  gift  for  the  Nuncio.    The  kings  of  England  had  often  pre- 
sented an  Irish  wolf-dog  as  a  royal  gift  to  the  continental  sovereigns, 
but  the  race  must  have  at  this  period  become  exceedingly  rare  in 
the  island.      This  was  the  first  wolf-dog  that  the  Nuncio  had  seen, 
and  he  admired  it    beyond  measure.     In  his  MSS.  memoirs  it  is 
•  described  as  "  generosissimus  molossus  Ibernicus,  ad  lupos,  cervosque 
cursu,  pugna  et  viribus  superandos  aptissimus,  animal  majestate, 
magnitudine,  quae  Iberniae  proprietas  est,  coloris  mirifica  variegatione, 
et  meinbrorum  proportione  adeo  pretiosum,  ut  donum  fuerit  cuivis 
Imperatori  praesentandum,"      This  Irish  wolf-dog  was  kept  by  the 
Nuncio  with  the  greatest  care :  he  brought  it  with  him  on  his  return 
to  Italy,  and  presented  it  as  a  highly-prized  gift  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.    By  the  Peace  proclaimed  with  Lord  Ormonde,  the 
General  Assembly  and  Supreme  Council  had  been  dissolved,  and  the 
reins    of     authority    transferred     to     tjie     Viceroy.      In     conse- 
quence    of    his    flight    the    Confederates     were    practically    left 
without    any    definite    form    of      government  :     there     was,     in 
fact,  no    head     to    guide    the     army    or    to    control    the    state. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  Nuncio,  and  Bishops,  and  Clergy  assembled 
in  Kilkenny,  chose  four  representatives  from  each  province  to  form  a 
temporary  council,  who,  till  the  meeting  of  the  new  General  Assem- 
bly, would  guide  the  helm  of  the  state.     The  following  were  the 
persons  thus  selected :  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Bishops  of 
Clonfert,  Clogher,  and  Ferns ;  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  the  Viscount 
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Boche,  General  Owen  Boe  O'Neill,  General  Preston,  Oliver  Plunkett, 
Baron  of  Louth;  Alexander  MacDonnel,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  Nicholas 
Plunkett,  Sir  Bobuck  Lynch,  Daniel  O'Suilevan  Beare,  Dermid 
O'Shaughnessy,  and  Pierce  Butler,  They  chose  the  Nuncio  as  their 
President,  a  post  which  he  accepted  with  reluctance.  As  President 
lie  took  care  never  to  act  alone,  and  not  to  sign  a  si  ngle  order  even  in 
the  most  trifling  matter  except  when  ratified  by  the  signatures  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Council ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  he  publicly  resigned  this  anxious  charge,  with  a  protest 
that,  as  Representative  of  the  Holy  See,  he  did  not  advance  even  the 
smallest  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters. 

The  Nuncio  did  not  allow  the  public  duties  of  State  to  distract 

his  attention  from  religious  exercises.     Public  prayers  were  ordered 

throughout  the  Kingdom  that  God  might  give  His  blessing  to  His 

people.    On  each  Friday  there  was  solemn  Exposition  of  the  most 

Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Mary's  church,  followed  by  a  latin  discourse 

from  the  Nuncio.    The  4th  of  October,  feast  of  St.  Francis,  falling 

on  Sunday  in  1646,  and  being  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of 

the  reigning  Pontiff,  Innocent  the  Tenth,  was  celebrated  with  special 

pomp.    The  Nuncio  pontificated  at  High  Mass  in  the  Franciscan 

Church,  and  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation,  and  various  officials  of 

the  State  assisted  at  it.    In  the  evening  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 

in  front  of  the  Nuncio's  residence  lent  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 

celebration,  and  brought  the  popular  rejoicings  to  *a  close.     In  the 

month  of  December  he  held  a  public  ordination  in  the  Black  Abbey 

Church,  the  first  that  had  been  witnessed  in  Kilkenny  since  the 

beginning  of  the  Beformation.     The  Christmas  festival  was  also 

celebrated  with  unprecedented  solemnity.    On  the  eve  of  the  feast, 

the  Nuncio  sang  the  first  Vespers  in  St.  Mary's  Church  j  at  midnight 

he  assisted  pontifically  at  Matins  and  Lauds  and  celebrated  Mass 

with  the  Jesuits  in  St.  John's  Church  ;  and  at  mid-day  he  was  again 

the  celebrant  at  Pontifical  High  Mass  in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral.    The 

Bishop,  Dr.  Bothe,  though  himself  unable  through  age  and  infirmities 

to  pontificate,  was  present  at  all  these  ceremonies. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1647,  the  newly  elected  General  Assembly 
met  in  Kilkenny.  For  about  three  weeks  they  discussed  the  proposals 
of  the  late  Peace,  which  the  former  Supreme  Council  had  entered 
into  with  Ormonde,  and  they  agreed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to 
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sanction  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  clergy  and  the  Nuncio,  condemna- 
tory of  that  Peace.  Four  copies  of  the  Boll  of  members  of  this 
General  Assembly  have  come  down  to  us;  of  these  one  has  been 
published  by  De  Burgo  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Hibernia  Dominicans, 
pag.  884,  another  by  Ledwich  in  '  Antiquities/  pag.  470,  a  third  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Sellings'  History  of  the  Confederate 
War,  whilst  I  have  met  with  a  fourth  copy  among  the  Troy  MSS. 
it  having  been  copied  in  the  last  century  from  the  Wadding  papers  in 
Borne.  Each  text  records  some  names  omitted  in  the  rest,  and  from 
all  four  I  have  compiled  the  following  list : — 

"  THE   SPIEITUiX  PEEB8  : 

Hugh  O'Reilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Thomas  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  OasheL 

Patrick  Comerford,  Bishop  of  Waterfordand  Lismore. 

John  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 

John  O'Mollony,  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

Richard  Connell,  Bishop  of  Ardf ert. 

Emer  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

Edmund  O'Dempsey,  Bishop  of  Leighlin. 

Edmund  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Arthur  Magennis,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

"  THE  TEMPORAL  PEEKS  : 
1  • 

Alexander  M'Donnell,  Earl  of  Antrim. 
Christopher  Plunkett,  Earl  of  Fingall. 
Maurice  Roche,  Viscount  Fermoy. 
Richard  Butler,  Viscount  Mountgarret. 
Theobald  Billon,  Viscount  Costellogh-gallen. 
John  Netterville,  Viscount  Netterville. 
Donat  MacCarthy,  Viscount  Muskerry. 
Pierce  Butler,  Viscount  Ikerrin. 
Lewis  O'Dempsey,  Viscount  Clanmalier. 
Edward  Butler,  Viscount  Galmoy. 
Bryan  Fitzpatrick,  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory. 
Francis  Birmingham,  Baron  of  Athenry. 
Oliver  Plunkett,  Baron  of  Louth. 
William  de  Burgo,  Baron  of  Castleconnell. 
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COMMONS  : 

Alien  John,  cf  Allenstown. 
Archer  Patrick,  of  Kilkenny. 
Archer  Walter,  of  Kilkenny. 
Ash  Clement,  of  Elliatown. 
Babe  Patrick,  of  Dromiskin. 
Baggot  John,  of  Baggotstown. 
Bagnall  Thomas,  of  Tullofelin. 
Bagnall  Walter,  of  Dunleckney. 
Barnett  James,  of  Grangemore. 
Barnwall  George,  of  Crickstown. 
Barnewall  Henry,  of  Castle  BickarcL 
Barnewall  Patrick,  of  Kiibrew. 
Baron  Geoffry,  of  Clonmel, 
Barry  Gerald,  of  Lisgriffin. 
Barry  Thomas,  of  Pricetown. 
Bath  Peter,  of  Kilkenny. 
Bath  Robert,  of  Clanturk. 
Bellew  John,  of  Lisrannay. 
Bellew  Thomas,  of  BellewBtown.1 
Boilings  Richard,  of  Tyrrellstown. 
Birmingham  Christopher,  of  Corballis. 
Birmingham  Edward,  of  Curraghton. 
Birmingham  John,  of  Galway. 
Birmingham  William,  of  Parsonstown. 
Byrne  Bryan,  of  Ballinacorr. 
Byrne  Bryan,  of  Rodine. 
Byrne  James,  of  Ballyaccide. 
Byrne  John,  of  Ballyglanny. 
Blake  Francis,  of  Galway,  Alderman. 
Blake  Robert,  of  Galway. 
Bodkin  Dominick,  of  Galway. 
Brenan  John,  of  Cloynefinlough. 
Brian  Daniel,  of  Carrinkichilly. 
Briver  Matthew,  of  Ross. 
Brown  Edward,  of  Galway. 
Brown  Geoffry,  of  Galway. 
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Brown  Sylvester,  of  Dublin. 

Bryan  Patrick,  of  Lismayne. 

Burke  John  of  Castlecarre. 

Burke  Richard,  of  Drumruiske. 

Burke  John,  of  Eilleuly. 

Burke,  Theobald,  of  Buolybruk. 

Burke  TJlic  of  Glinsk. 

Burke  William,  of  Pollardstown. 

Butler  Edmond,  of  Idough. 

Butler  James,  of  Swyneone. 

Butler  John,  of  Foulsterstown. 

Butler  Pierce,  of  Baneseagh." 

Butler  Pierce,  of  Barrowmount. 

Butler  Pierce,  of  Cahir. 

Butler  Bichard,  of  Knocktopher,  Knight. 

Butler  Bichard,  of  Carrickytherricke. 
Butler  Theobald,  of  Rathvilly. 
Butler  Thomas,  of  Ballinakill. 
Butler  Thomas  of  Kilconnell. 
Butler  Walter,  of  Paulstown,  Baronet. 
Carew  Connell,  of  Mobarnayne. 
Carroll  John,  of  Lep. 
Cheevers  Arthur,  of  Bally  seak in. 
Clinton  Peter,  of  Dardystown. 
Colclough  Anthony,  of  Bathclin. 
Comerford  Edward,  of  Callan. 
Comyn  Edmond,  of  Inchybeg.    . 
Comyn  George,  of  Limerick. 
Cowley  Andrew,  of  Kilkenny. 
Conuery,  David,  of  Dalleane. 
Cruise  Walter,  of  Arlonan. 
Cusack  James,  of  Kilkenny. 
Darcy  Patrick,  of  Galway. 
Dempsey  Barnabas,  of  Clonahork. 
Devereux  Nicholas,  of  Ballymageire . 
Devereux  Robert,  of  Bally  shannon. 
Dillon  Edmond,  of  Streamstown. 
Dillon  James,  of  Killenure. 
Dillon  James,  of  Clongassel. 
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Dillon  John,  of  Streamstown. 
Dillon  Lucas,  of  LoughgHn. 
Donnel  Allen,  of  Montagh. 
Dongan  Edward,  of  Greydenstown 
Dongan  Gerrald,  of  Castletown. 
Dongan  Thomas,  of  Grangebeg. 
Dongan  Walter,  of  Castletown. 
Dormer  Michael,  of  Bosse. 
Dowd  Edward,  of  Porterstown. 
Dowd  Thomas,  of  Rosslin. 
Dowdall  Laurence,  of  Athlumney. 
Doyle  James,  of  Carrick. 
Doyne  Terence,  of  Kilkevan. 
Duffe  Patrick,  of  Rosspatrick. 
Duire  Philip,  of  Dundrum. 
Everard  Richard,  of  Everard's  Castle. 
Estmond  Thomas,  of  Ffardletown. 
Fallon  Stephen,  of  Athlone. 
Fallon  William,  of  Milltown. 
Fanning  Geoffrey,  of  GleanagalL 
Fanning  Patrick,  of  Limerick. 
Fennell  Gerald,  of  Ballygriffin. 
Finglass  John,  of  Walspelstown. 
Fitzgerald  Christopher,  of  Cloynelonan. 
Fitzgerald  Edmond,  of  Clenglish. 
Fitzgerald  Edmond,  of  Ballymartyr. 
Fitzgerald  Edmond,  of  Ballinrillie. 
Fitzgerald  Edmond,  of  Brownsford. 
Fitzgerald  Gerald  of  Clonyad. 
Fitzgerald  Gerald,  of  Timoge, 
Fitzgerald  Luke,  of  Ticrogan. 
Fitzgerald  Mathew,  of  Gobinstown. 
Fitzgerald  Maurice,  of  Allane. 
Fitzgerald  Nicholas,  of  Marmayne. 
Fitzgerald  Pierce,  of  Ballyshannon. 
Fitzgerald  Thomas,  of  Broghall. 
Fitzharris  Mark,  of  Cloghinotfoy. 
Fitzharris  Nicholas,  of  Ross. 
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Fitzhenry  Nicholas,  of  Mormaine. 
Fitzmaurice  Edmond,  of  Tyburry. 
Fitzmaurice  Gerald,  of  Galey. 
Fitzpatrick  Edward,  of  Banoch. 
Fitzpatrick  Florence,  of  Lisdanvarney. 
Flatisbury  Philip,  of  Dremanstown. 
Fleming  Thomas,  of  Cabra. 
Flin  Fiagher,  of  Ballinlagha. 
French  Christopher,  of  Galway. 
French  James,  of  Galway. 
Furlong  Mark,  of  Wexford. 
Garvey  John,  of  Lehens. 
Geoghegan  Patrick,  of  Kilmainham. 
Goold  John,  of  Cork. 
Gough  Patrick,  of  Kilmanihan. 
Grady  Heory,  of  Lisgarra. 
Hadsor  John,  of  Keppoke. 
Haly  John,  of  Limerick. 
Haly  Nicholas,  of  Towerin. 
Hartpole  Robert,  of  Shrule. 
Hay  Michael,  of  Wexford. 
Hennessy  Charles,  of  Capperquin. 
HeJ-nes  Thomas,  of  Fethard. 
Higgins  Daniel,  of  Limerick. 
Hoare  William,  of  Cork. 
Hoare  William,  of  Harperstown. 
Hollywood  Christopher,  of  Artane. 
Hope  Alexander,  of  Ballymacfearagh. 
Hope  John,  of  Martinstown. 
Hore  Mathew,  of  Punganran. 
Hore  Philip,  of-  Kilsalcban. 
Hurley  Maurice,  of  Kilduffe. 
Kealy  Edmond,  of  Gowran. 
Kearney  Philip,  of  Knockelly. 
Keeffe  Daniel,  Dromagh. 
Kelly  William,  of  Gowran. 
Kinsly  Eneas,  of  Ballinecarrigy 
Kirwan  Patrick,  of  Galway. 
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•  lacy  John,  of  Bruff. 
Lalor  Penis,  of  Ballyrory. 
Langton  William,  of  Kilkenny. 
Lynch  Christopher,  of  Galway, 
Lynch  Martin,  of  Galway. 
Lynch  Nicholas,  of  Galway. 
Lynch  Bobuck,  of  Galway. 
MacAlpin  Nicholas,  of  Moy. 
MacCartan  Hugh,  of  Largline. 
M'Carthy  Charles,  Beagh. 
M'Carthy  Daniel,  More, 
M'Carthy  Daniel,  of  Ballincarrig. 
M'Carthy  Dermod,  of  Cantwyrk. 
M'Carthy  Teige,  of  Eilsallynay. 
M'Donnell  James,  of  Muff. 
M'Geoghegan  Charles,  of  Dromore. 
M'Geoghegan  Connel,  of  Donore. 
M'Geoghegan  Edward,  of  Tyroterine. 
M'Geoghegan  Richard,  of  Moycashel. 
MacNamara  Daniel,  of  Down. 
MacNamara  John,  of  Moyriortky. 
Magennis  Arthur,  of  Bally nafarney. 
Magennis  Conn,  of  Lisnatierney. 
Magennis  Daniel,  of  Glasca. 
Magennis  Ever,  of  Castlewillan. 
Magennis  Hugh,  of  Illanmoyle. 
Martin  Anthony,  of  Galway. 
Moore  Roger,  of  Ballinakill. 
Nangle  Roger,  of  Glynmore. 
Neile,  Bryan,  of  Ballyboy. 
Netterville  Patrick,  of  Belgart. 
Netterville  Richard,  of  Belgart. 
Nugent  Pierce,  of  Ballynacurr. 
Nugent  Richard,  Ffaroe. 
CBoyle  Tirlogh,  of  Ballymore. 
O'Bryan  Christopher,  of  Induquin. 
O'Bryen  Connor,  of  Bally tnacody. 
O'Brien  Dermod,  of  Dromore. 
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O'BrianHugh,  of  Carnow. 
O'Bryan  Martin,  of  Cullen. 
O'Bryan  Matthew,  of  Armagh. 
O'Callaghan  Callaghan,  of  Castle  McAuliffe. 
O'Callaghan  DoDat,  of  Clonmeen. 
O'Cavanagh  Daniel,  of  Clonmulbin. 
O'Cavanagh  Murtagh,  of  Garyhill. 
O'Connor  Daniel,  of  Carrickicholly. 
O'Connor  Hugh,  of  Ballintobber. 
O'Connor  Roe,  Teige,  of  Ballynaf  ad. 
O'Connor,  Teige,  of  Sligo. 
O'Donhell  Hugh,  of  Bamalton. 
O'Donnelly  Patrick,  of  Dungannom 
O'Dowde  Thady,  of  Eosbur. 
O'Farrell  Daniel,  of  Enniscorthy. 
O'Farrell  Fergus,  of  Bleanvohir. 
O'Farrell  Francis,  of  Moate. 
O'Hanly  Thady,  of  Colrane. 
O'Eearney  James,  of  Ballyeuskey. 

O'Kelly  Daniel,  of  Colengeere. 

O'Kelly  John,  of  Corbeg. 

O'Meara  Thomas,  of  Borskin. 
O'Mihan  John 

O'Neil  Henry,  of  Glassedroman. 

O'Neil  Henry,  of  Kilbegs. 

O'Neil  Phelim,  of  Knockley. 

O'Neil  Turlogh,  of  Ardgonell. 

O'Neill  Tordall,  of  Ballicushlane. 

O'Body  Teige 

O'Ronane  Francis,  of  Kilkenny. 

O'Bourke  Hugh,  of  Cooncrena. 

O'Bourke  Hugh,  of  Dromoghir. 

O'Bourke  Hugh,  of  Cownatowra. 

O'Rourke  Owen,  of  Dromoghir. 

O'Ryan  Thomas,  of  Doone. 

O'Shaugnessy  Dermod,  of  Gort. 

O'Sullivan  More,  Dermid,  of  Dunkerron. 

O'Sulliran  Daniel,  of  Culmagort. 
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Plunkett  Ambrose,  of  Courtnaboly. 

Plunkett  Nicholas,  of  Belrath. 

Power  David,  of  Clonmore. 

Power  John,  of  Kilmeadon,  Co.  Waterford. 

Prendergast  James,  of  Tulloghmolane. 

Preston  James,  of  Gormanstown. 

Preston  Robert,  of  Gormanstown. 

Purcell  Patrick,  of  Cruagh. 

Purcell  Robert,  of  Curry. 

Reynolds  Charles,  of  Jamestown. 

Bice  Edward,  of  Dingle. 

Boche  David,  of  Glanore. 

Boche  John,  of  Castletown. 

Boche  Bedmond,  of  Cahirdowgan. 

Boche  Thomas,  of  the  fort  of  Duncannon. 

Bochfort  Hugh,  of  Tagonan. 

Bochf  ort  Jenico,  of  Kilbride. 

Both  J.,  Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

Both  Peter,  of  Kilkenny. 

Bussel  George,  of  Bathmolin.  * 

St.  Laurence  Christopher,  of  Crucetown. 

Sanky  Nicholas,  of  Ballylargin. 

Seston  H.,  of  Burise. 

Shee  Edward,  of  Kilkenny. 

Shee  Bobert  Fitzwilliam,  of  Kilkenny. 

Shee  Walter,  of  Trim. 

Slingsby  H.,  of  Kilmore. 

Stackpoole  Bartholomew,  of  Limerick. 

Stafford  Richard  FitzRichard,  of  Wexford. 

Stanley  Walter,  of  Kilkenny. 

Strange  Richard,  of  Bockswell  Castle. 

Sutton  William,  of  Ballykeroge,  Co.  Wexford. 

Talbot  Bobert,  of  Castle  Talbot. 

Tyrrell  Thomas,  of  Kilbride. 

Wadding  Richard,  of  BaJlycogly. 

Wadding  Thomas,  of  Waterf  ord. 

Wall  Garret,  of  Ballinakill. 

Walsh  John,  of  BaUybotha. 
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Walsh  John,  of  Waterford. 

Walsh  Pierse,  of  Rath. 

Warren  Alexander,  of  Churchtown. 

Warren  Edmond,  late  of  Dublin. 

Warren  William,  of  Castletown. 

Weldon  James,  of  Newry. 

White  John,  of  Clonmel. 

Wogan  Nicholas,  of  Rathcoffy. 

Wolverton  Francis,  of  Newtown. 

Young  William,  of  Cashel. 
In  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  published  by 
Ledwich  only  251  names  are  given.  In  Mr.  Gilbert's  list  several 
names  are  twice  inserted.  The  Nuncio  writing  from  Kilkenny  on 
4th  February,  1647,  a  few  days  after  the  General  Assembly  had  met, 
set  down  the  number  of  members  at  300 ;  and  the  corrected  list  which 
we  have  given  corresponds  to  that  statement. 

The  first  important  matter  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
new  General  Assembly  was  the  peace  concluded  with  Lord 
Ormonde  by  the  late  Supreme  Council.  For  three  weeks  the  angry 
discussion  was  carried  on.  "  The  Assembly,"  thus  writes  the  Nuncio, 
"  commenced  its  session  with  all  those  signs  of  discord  and  intrigues 
which  generally  reign  in  such  meetings,  and  consequently  there  was 
great  danger  of  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  parties.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  clergy  with  their  adherents,  on  the  other  the 
Ormondists  and  all  who  had  promoted  or  were  interested  in  the  peace. 
These  last  had  two  objects  in  view :  one  common  to  the  whole  faction, 
to  force  upon  the  kingdom  the  acceptance  of  the  peace,  in  spite  of  the 
declarations  ot  the  clergy ;  the  other  touching  those  alone  who  had 
taken  part  in  it,  who  wished  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
perjury  laid  against  them  by  the  clergy  in  their  manifesto,  and  to  show 
that  they  had  throughout  acted  honourably  and  with  good  faith."  The 
Nuncio  himself  made  a  remarkable  speech,  in  which,  after  assigning 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  peace  as  deceptive  and  illusory,  he  de- 
clared that  his  Holiness  continued  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  Irish 
affairs :  he  had  received  with  the  greatest  joy  the  announcement  of 
the  victories  over  the  Puritan  enemy,  for  which  he  not  only  returned 
tkanks  to  God,  but  desired  that  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy 
might  be  sent  to  Borne,  there  to  be  hung  up  in  one  of  the  basilicas  as  a 
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perpetual  memorial  and  incitement  to  assist  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
He  had  now  sent  additional  supplies  for  the  Irish  troops,  and  even 
more  might  be  confidently  expected.  When  it  came  to  the  vote,  out 
of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  twelve  onlj 
were  found  to  favour  the  peace,  whilst  all  the  rest  approved  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  clergy  in  rejecting  it.  This,  however,  was 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  exculpating  from  all  blame  those  who 
had  negociated  the  peace,  in  that  they  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  had 
had  in  view  solely  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  The  members  of 
the  late  General  Assembly  were  at  once  set  free  from  the  nominal 
imprisonment  to  which  they  were  subjected  pending  this  discussion, 
and  were  soon  after  restored  to  their  former  high  positions  of  trust 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  religious  proceedings  of  this  period  that  I 
would  particularly  wish  to  dwell.  The  city  of  Kilkenny  had  from  olden 
times  cherished  a  particular  piety  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin.     As 
soon  as  the  Confederate  Government  was  duly    constituted  in  1642, 
and  the  citizens  had  begun  to  apply  themselves  anew  to  works  of 
peace,  they  resolved  that  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  should  with  due 
public  solemnity  be  proclaimed  the  special  patroness  of  their  city. 
During  the  eight  days  that  preceded  the  appointed  feast  (the  15th 
August)  all  the  citizens  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  piety  and 
penance,  and  disposed  themselves  to  worthily  approach  the  holy 
sacraments.    High  Mass  was  celebrated  with  all  possible  pomp  in  St. 
Mary's.     The  church  was  decorated  with  every  emblem  of  religious 
rejoicing,  and  a  silver  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  presented  to  that 
church  as  a  votive  offering,  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  surrounded 
with  -relics  of  the  saints,  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.    In  the 
evening,  after  a  sermon  on  the  privileges  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
the  statue  was  borne  through  the  city  in  suppliant  procession,  in 
which  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  with  the  nobility,  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration, and  the  leading  citizens,  took  part.      The  statue  was  placed 
in  a  shrine  of  exquisite  and  costly  workmanship  at  the  market-cross, 
whilst  the  bells  of  all  the  churches,  and  the  pealing  of  cannon  and 
volleys  of  musketry    enlivened  the  popular  jubilee.    The  Litany  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto  was  then  sung,  and  later  in  the  evening  festive 
bonfires  lit  up  the  whole  city.      The  public  devotions  at  the  market- 
cross  were  continued  every  Saturday.     The  contemporary   narrative 
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adds  that  a  "wonderful  reformation  was  speedily  effected;  the 
wicked  habit  of  swearing  and  blasphemy  was  completely  suppressed  ; 
the  sacraments  were  frequented.  Such  was  the  devotion  to  the  B. 
Virgin,  that,  morning,  noon,  and  evening  pious  people  were  to  be 
seen — men,  women,  and  children — in  the  streets,  on  their  knees,  even 
in  the  rain,  praying  before  the  statue."  The  General  Assembly 
elected  in  1647  would  not  yield  to  its  predecessors  in  devotion,  and  re- 
solved by  one  of  its  first  acts  to  place  this  Catholic  kingdom  and  the 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  under  the  patronage  of  theB.  Virgin. 
They  further  wished  by  public  procession,  in  which  all  the  clergy  and 
people  took  part,  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  January,  to  fulfil  a  vow  of 
thanksgiving  for  past  success,  and  to  invoke  the  all-powerful  aid  of 
their  heavenly  Protectress  for  the  future.  The  procession,  with  reli- 
gious banners  unfurled,  and  the  insignia  of  .the  various  guilds  and 
trades,  and  attended  by  the  military,  wended  its  way  through  the  city 
to  St.  Mary's  church.  There,  before  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  Litany  and  other  devout  prayers  were  sung ;  and  thence,  the 
Vicar-General  bearing  the  silver  statue,  the  procession  proceeded  to 
the  Nuncio's  residence,  and  in  its  halls,  amid  a  profusion  of  lights  and 
rich  decorations,  the  statue  of  our  Lady  was  enshrined.  It  remained 
there  till  the  2nd  of  April,  when  the  whole  General  Assembly,  l>efore 
adjourning  their  sessions  for  the  summer  months,  with  the  same 
solemnity  restored  the  statue  to  its  place  in  St.  Mary's  church. 

The  General  Assembly  before  adjourning  elected  twenty-four 
members  to  form  the  Supreme  Council,  four  of  whom  were  Bishops 
and  four  temporal  Peers,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  former 
Supreme  Council.  The  17th  of  March,  feast  of  St.  Patrick,  was  fixed 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  council.  The  Nuncio  resolved  that 
the  civil  ceremony  should  again  be  sanctified  by  public  devout 
exercises.  The  Forty-hours  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  for 
the  first  time  in  Ireland,  was  solemnised  in  St  Mary's  church,  com- 
mencing on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  was  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course "  cleri  populique  concursu  prope  infinito."— (Rinuccini  MSS.) 
A  Plenary  Indulgence  was  granted  on  the  occasion,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Forty  Hours  the  Nuncio  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  congratulat- 
ing the  citizens  on  their  piety  and  exhorting  them  to  perseverance  in 
prayer,  that  the  blessing  of  concord  and  charity,  together  with  true 
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zeal  for  religion  and  country,  might  mark  the   proceedings  of  the 
newly-inaugurated  Government. 

For  some  time  the  Confederate  cause  continued  to  prosper*  The 
citizens  of  Kilkenny  gave  proofs  of  the  greatest  heroism  ;  they  worked 
by  day  and  by  night  at  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and^he  Nuncio  re- 
lates that  not  only  the  lay  citizens,  men  and  women,  took  part  in  this 
work,  but  the  religious  also,  and  in  particular  the  Jesuit  scholastics 
had  their  share,  a  certain  number  being  allotted  for  each  day,  who, 
preceded  by  the  military  band,  marched  to  their  respective  tasks,  bearing 
the  spades  on  their  shoulders.  The  Ulster  army  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  persevering  devotedness  and  bravery,  and  so  pleased 
were  the  friends  of  Ireland  in  Borne  with  the  heroism  thus  displayed 
that  they  procured  the  two-handed  battle-sword  of  the  renowned 
O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  sent  it,  accompanied  by  the  Blessing  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  Owen  Roe,  the  worthy  heir  of  the  old  chief- 
tain's name  and  genius.  Some  who  were  envious  of  Owen  Roe's 
military  fame  took  occasion  from  this  to  complain  that  the  gift  of  tb<* 
sword  was  but  a  prelude  and  preparation  for  presenting  him  at  an- 
other day  the  sceptre  of  Ireland.  As  a  sample  of  the  arts  employed 
to  stir  up  envy  against  the  successful  Irish  commander,  I  may  cite  the 
following  doggerel  lines  widely  circulated  among  the  Anglo  .Irish  re- 
presentatives at  this  time,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Rinuc- 
eini  MS3.: — 

The  sanguine  hands  of  the  O'Nellian  sept 
Have  now  received  the  Papal  gifts  long  kept, 
Earl  Hugh,  to  whom  the  Phoenix  plume  waa  sent 
Among  the  birds  on  earth  most  eminent, 
And  to  his  nephew  Owen  a  sword  is  come, 
The  Hercules  both  of  the  world  and  Rome, 
And  expect  a  further  present,  what  ? 
The  Imperial  sceptre  of  O'Neill's  lost  State, 
Left  with  the  Pope  to  keep,  with  reason  then 
The  Pope  should  not  restore  the  flame  again. 
If,  however,  the  Ulster  army  had  been  remarkable  for  its  success, 
the  Anglo-Irish  troops  were  not  without  their  victories.    In  particular 
General  Preston  gained  some  advantages  in  Leinster.     The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  surrender  of  Carlo w.     Its  fort  commanding 
the  bridge  over  the  Barrow  was  remarkably  strong,  but  after  a  bril- 
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liant  siege  the  garrison  surrendered.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Kil- 
kenny on  the  3rd  of  May,  feast  of  Holy  Cross,  1647,  a  solemn  Te  Beam 
in  thanksgiving  was  sung  in  St.  Mary's  church  in  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  the  civic  authorities ;  and  great  was  the  rejoic- 
ing that  the  town  which  "  for  a  hundred  and  ten  years  had  been  a 
nest  of  heresy0  (Rinuccini  MSB.),  and  which  was  the  only  place  of 
any  importance  in  Leinster  outside  of  Dublin  now  siding  with  the 
enemy,  was  at  length  secured  for  the  Confederate  cause.  A  few  days 
later,  on  the  8th  of  May,  a  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
f  ecclesiastical  province  of  Leinster  was  celebrated  in  Kilkenny  under 

the  presidence  of  Archbishop  Fleming.    Its  acts  have  not  been  pre- 
-  served,  but  it  is  recorded  that  twelve  decrees  were  therein  enacted  to 

promote  the  observance  of  discipline,  and  to  renew  the  spirit  of  piety 
of  the  clergy  and  faithful  throughout  the  several  dioceses  of  the 
province. 
|  The  Nuncio  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  had  forwarded,  as 

|  we  have  already  seen,  several  names  of  distinguished  Ecclesiastics 

who  were  recommended  by  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  vacant  Sees. 
J  However,  month  after  month  passed  on,  and  no  tidings  came  that  the 

i  wished-for  appointments  were  made.    In  addition  to  the  usual  delays 

attendant  on  such  important  matters,  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  Jhe  dissensions  and  animosities  which  prevailed 
among  the  Confederates.  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1647 
the  first  Bishops  were  appointed  and  duly  proclaimed  in  the  public 
Consistory  in  Borne,  but  the  communications  between  Italy  and 
Ireland  were  now  so  uncertain  and  so  frequently  interrupted 
that  the  Briefs  nominating  to  the  various  Bishoprics  were  de- 
layed for  full  twelve  months,  and  it  was  not  till  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  in  2648,  that  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
faithful,  the  newly  appointed  Bishops  were  consecrated  for  the 
widowed  Sees.  The  Einuccini  MSS.  mark  the  time  and  place  at  which 
each  of  these  Prelates  received  the  rite  of  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nuncio  and  assistant  Bishops.  Thus  in  Waterford,  the 
Cistercian  Abbot,  Patrick  Plunkett,  was  consecrated  for  the  See  of 
Ardagh,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  March :  a  few  days  later,  on  the  25th 
of  March,  Fr.  Boetius  Mac  Egan,  O.S.F.,  was  consecrated  for  Boss, 
and  the  Bev.  Robert  Barry  (who  had  been  recommended  for  the 
See  of  Boss)  was  consecrated  for  Cork :  on  Easter  Sunday,  2nd  of 
April,    Fr.   Terence  O'Brien    O.S.D.,   was   consecrated   for  Emly, 
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and  Father  Anthony  MacGeoghegan,  O.S.F.,  for  Clonmacnoise; 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  the  Bey.  Walter  Lynch  was 
consecrated  for  the  See  of  Clonfert.  Kilkenny  had  its  own 
share  in  these  festive  solemnities.  In  St.  Canice's  cathe- 
dral were  assembled  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  all  the 
worthiest  of  our  citizens  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  Rev.  Andrew 
Lynch  for  Kilfenora,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  April ;  of  the  Cistercian 
F.  Arthur  Magennis,  nephew  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  for  the  See  of 
Down  on  the  1st  of  May;  and  of  Fr.  Oliver  Darcy,  O.S.D.,  for 
Dromore  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May.  All  these  consecrations  were 
performed  by  the  Nuncio.  The  Memorandum  from  which  I  have 
taken  these  particulars  adds  that  Dr.  Magennis,  the  newly  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Down,  after  the  religious  ceremony  entertained  the  Nuncio 
and  the  other  Prelates  at  a  magnificent  banquet  to  which  eighty  of 
the  leading  officers  and  nobility  and  citizens  were  invited  as  guests. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  bane  of  factious  dissensions  and  party 
strife  had  begun  once  more  to  show  itself.  The  immediate  cause  of 
dissension  was  a  proposal  to  enter  into  a  truce  or  treaty  with 
Inchiquin,  who,  after  unparallelled  deeds  of  massacre  and  sacrilegious 
plunder,  had  taken  offence  at  the  doings  of  his  Puritan  associates  in 
England,  and  professed  himself  eager  to  join  the  royal  cause.  With 
this  proposed  truoe  was  also  linked  the  renewal  of  the  project  of 
Peace  with  Lord  Ormonde. 

Murrough  O'Brien,  Baron  of  Inchiquin,  was  born  of  Catholic 
parents,  and  in  his  early  years  was  trained  in  the  practices  of  Catholic 
piety.  Being  yet  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was 
led  off  to  Dublin  to  be  educated  in  Protestantism,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  State.  The  first  Sunday  that  he  was  brought  to 
Church,  he,  by  his  shouts  and  tears,  attested  his  abhorrence  of  heresy. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  the  looser  morality  of  his 
Protestant  companions,  and  learned  to  outstrip  them  in  enmity  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  From  the  commencement  oi  the  Confederate 
war  he  ranged  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritan  enemy,  and  was 
surpassed  by  none  of  them  in  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  which  he  dis- 
played against  his  countrymen.  He  had  now,  however,  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  for  they 
refused  to  confer  on  him  the  high  offices  and  emoluments  to  which  he 
aspired.  A  few  years  later  he  retired  to  the  Continent  with  Lord 
Ormonde,  and  was  appointed  to  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  France. 
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He  was  received  into  the  Church  in  Paris,  and,  during  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  his  subsequent  eventful  life,  gave  abundant  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  About  1659,  when  sailing  to  Portugal, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  and  was  led  off  as  a  slave  to  Algiers, 
where  he  was  subjected  to  most  cruel  treatment.  The  Einuccini  MSS. 
preserve  a  letter  which  he  forwarded  from  Algiers  to  a  friend   in 
Paris,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  writes :— "  Ecclesis  persecu- 
tors talis  qualis  ego  fui  haud  severa  est  poena  ut  pati  cogatur 
quidquid  hie  pati  possum,  et  haec  efficacissima  potest  esse  via  qua  eo 
redigar  ut  tern  pus  prseteritum  poenitentia  redimam."    His  ransom 
was  soon  after  paid,  and  through  the  influence  of  Father  Dominick 
O'Daly,  O.S.D.,  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  military  post   in 
Portugal.    After  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  under  Charles  the 
Second,  the  family  estates  in  Ireland  /rere  restored  to  him,  and  he 
continued  to  show  himself  till  death  a  faithful  son  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

When,  however,  in  1648,  he  offered  to  forsake  the  Puritan  enemy, 
and  to  place  his  sword  at  the  services  of  the  Royalists,  his  hands 
were  red  with  Catholic  blood.  The  massacre  and  sacrilegious  pillage 
by  his  troops  at  Cashel  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  nor  had  they  forgotten  the  desecration  of  Cloyne  Cathedral, 
and  the  cruelty  he  displayed  when,  havin?  taken  Callan,  he  plundered 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  almost  to  the  city  gates.  All  this  made  men 
suspicious  of  some  latent  treachery  in  his  eager  proposals  for  a  truce, 
and  many  hesitated  to  accept  as  sincere  his  conversion  to  the  royal 
cause.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  the  Peace  with  Ormonde 
was  brought  forward  with  renewed  vigour.  All  the  old  feuds  were  at 
once  revived.  The  Nuncio  and  a  majority  of  the  clergy  sided  with 
the  Old-Irish  party  in  rejecting  the  Truce  and  Peace,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Council,  composed  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  families,  warmly  espoused  both  these  measures. 

An  important  change  had  just  then  been  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Council  which  was  practically  the  governing 
body  of  the  nation.  The  General  Assembly  selected  a  list  of  forty- 
eight  names,  and  from  this  list  they  chose  twelve,  who,  with  Lord 
Mountgarret  as  President,  would  form  the  Executive  or  acting  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  It  was  further  decreed  that  the  four  com. 
manders-in-chief  of  the  troops,  one  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  were  to  be 
ex-officio  membors.     Should  it  happen  that  any  of  the  twelve  selected 
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members  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  impeded  by  infirmity  or 
any  other  cause  from  discharging  the  duties  allotted  him,  the  remain- 
ing members  were  to  elect  a  substitute,  but  only  out  of  the  list  of 
forty-eight  names  selected  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  record  the  names  of  those  who  were  thus  chosen  as 
the  head  governing  body  of  the  Kingdom  in  this  moment  of  crisis  in 
our  history.  The  following  is  the  list  given  in  the  Rinuccini  MSS* 
from  the  original  decree : 

"  From  Leinster : 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Yiscount  Mount- 
garret,  Viscount  Costulogh,  Nicholas  Flunkett,  Richard  Barnewall, 
Sir  Thomas  Nugent,  Sir  John  Dungan,  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  Richard 
Sellings,  Walter  Bagnall,  and  Patrick  Brian. 

"  From  Munster : 
The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Yiscount 
Muskerry,  Baron  Dunboyne,  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  Edward  Fitzmaurice, 
Sir  Richard  Everard,  Doctor  Fenell,  John  Walsh  Justiciary,  Galfrid 
Barron,  Qeorge  Comyn,  and  Patrick  Ooagh. 

"  From  Connaught : 
The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,the  Bishop  of  Killalla,  Yiscount  Mayo, 
Baron  of  Athenry,  Sir  Robuc  Lynch,  Sir  Richard  Blake,  Sir  Luke 
Dillon,  Sir    Valentine    Blake,    Dermid    O'Shaghnussy,    Zepherine 
Browne,  Patrick  Darcy,  and  John  de  Burgo. 

"From  Ulster: 
The  Marquis  of  Antrim,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  Bishop  of 
Down,  Yiscount  Iveagh,  Alexander  MacDonell,  Sir  Felix  O'Neill, 
Roger  Maguir,  Maelmore  O'Reilly,  Turlough  O'Boyle,  Henry  O'Neill, 
John  O'Cahan,  and  Sir  Emer  MacMahon. 

If  the  Anglo-Irish  are  found  to  preponderate  upon  this  list,  it 
was  not  only  that  the  Irish,  as  a  rule,  had  preferred  the  camp  to  the 
Senate,  but  also  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  English  language 
which  was  used  in  the  discussions  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Most 
of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  success  of  the  national  cause 
understood  the  Irish  language  well,  for  it  was  their  mother  tongue, 
but  they  knew  but  little,  if  anything  at  all,  of  the  English  language, 
(qui  boni  publici  zelo  flagrarent  plerique  linguam  quidem  Ibernicam 
quia  vernaculam  bene,  sed  Anglicam  male  vel  nullo  modo  callerent. 
Binuccini  MS.)  When  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  new  oath  of  Association  to  be  translated  from  the 
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English  into  Irish  by  each  Bishop  for  his  Diocese,  it  was  found  upon 
inquiry  that  some  of  the  Bishops  themselves  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  English*  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Nuncio 
that  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  sweetness  of  the  Irish 
.  language  thus  so  generally  used,  and  though  he  had  not  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  its  study,  some  of  the  Italian  members  of  his 
household  made  themselves  perfect  masters  in  it.  On  one  occasion 
a  number  of  poor  people  came  to  the  Nuncio's  residence  to  complain 
that  they  had  been  plundered  by  the  Ulster  soldiery.  They  could 
not  speak  any  English,  and  the  Nuncio  noted  in  his  Diary  that  their 
wail  and  lamentation  in  Irish  was  far  more  plaintive  and  impressive 
than  any  music  of  the  great  masters  which  he  had  heard  in  the  more 
favoured  nations  of  the  Continent. 

The  rule  which  assigned  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  to  each 
of  the  Provincial  Generals  was  practically  of  no  avail  so  far  as  the 
Irish  party  was  concerned,  for  Owen  Eoe  O'Neill  in  Ulster,  and 
General  O'Farrell,  who  now  commanded  the  forces  in  Connaught, 
were  wholly  devoted  to  the  military  service,  and  they  would  neither  quit 
the  post  of  danger,  nor  would  they  separate  themselves  from  the 
army  assigned  to  their  command.  It  was  not  so  with  the  commanders 
in  Leinster  and  Munster.  They  were  connected  with  the  leading 
Anglo-Irish  families  and  sought  to  combine  political  intrigue  with 
their  military  duties.  They  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
in  Kilkenny  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  were  at  all  times  within  easy 
summons  to  take  part  in  the  Council  Meetings. 

The  Supreme  Council,  despite  the  most  emphatic  remonstrance  of 
the  Nuncio  and  the  Irish  party,  agreed  to  the  Truce  with  Inchiquin, 
and  soon  after  publicly  ratified  the  Peace  with  Ormonde.  The  result 
was  not  long  to  wait  for.  The  old  dissensions  were  at  once  revived 
with  intensified  bitterness,  and  in  a  little  while  degenerated  into  open 
warfare.  The  armies  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  were  no  longer  united 
against  the  common  enemy,  but  were  marshalled  against  each  other  in 
hostile  ranks.  Far  more  than  the  Puritans,  it  was  Owen  Eoe  and  his 
army  whom  the  Supreme  Council  held  in  special  dread  and  pursued 
with  the  most  embittered  hatred.  Buin  quickly  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  discord,  and  in  little  more  than  two  years  the  Con- 
federate cause  exchanged  its  victories  and  triumphs  for  disaster  and 
final  overthrow. 
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The  Nuncio,  who  had  warmly  adopted  the  views  of  the  Old  Irish, 
drew  the  spiritual  sword  and  fulminated  the  censures  of  the  Church 
against  the  abettors  and  adherents  of  the  Truce  and  Peace.  This, 
however,  far  from  calming  the  storm,  served  only  to  embitter  more 
and  more  the  passions  of  the  contending  parties.  A  whole  host  of 
champions  on  each  side  indulged  in  the  wildest  recrimination.  It 
appeared  as  if  reason  had  ceased  to  be  their  guide,  and  the  claims  of 
justice  and  equity  were  too  easily  forgotten  in  a  factious  struggle 
to  obtain  the  mastery.  The  Nuncio  had  reason  to  fear  even  for  his 
personal  safety,  for  which  reason  he  privately  took  his  departure  from 
the  city  on  the  8th  of  May,  1643,  passing  over  the  city  wall  which 
adjoined  his  residence,  and  pursuing  his  journey,  accompanied  only 
by  two  attendants,  in  a  litter  which  awaited  him  outside  one  of  the 
least  f iequented  gates  of  the  city.  (Binneeini  MS.)  He  halted  for  a 
short  time  at  Ballinakill,  from  which  place  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Preston  exhorting  him  to  uphold  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  at  Maryborough. 
A  few  days  later  Monsignor  Masari,  Dean  of  Fermo,  whom  the  Nuncio 
had  left  to  represent  him  at  Kilkenny,  and  who  was  one  of  his  most 
trusty  counsellors;  was  committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the  Supreme 
Council.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  lead  to  prison  some  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  who  were  particularly  prominent  in  upholding 
the  censures  and  in  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  but  a  riot  ensued,  crowds  of  citizens  assembled,  and  in  the 
wildest  frenzy  avowed  their  determination  to  rescue  the  Fathers  whom 
the  people  loved.  The  military  were  unable  to  secure  their  prisoners, 
but  in  the  meUe  which  ensued  the  Franciscan  monastery  was  well 
nigh  reduced  to  ruin.  It  is  recorded  that  as  a  counterpart  tp  those 
proceedings  of  the  Anglo-Irish  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  one  of 
the  Franciscans  named  Father  Paul  King,  to  stealthily  admit  Owen 
Boe's  army  into  the  city  and  thus  to  put  the  whole  body  of  the 
Supreme  Council  into  his  hands.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment 
that  this  scheme  was  discovered,  and  the  originator  was  compelled  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  Thus  every  day  discord  grew  apace,  whilst  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  nation,  hurried  on  to  inevitable  ruin. 

The  Supreme  Council  justified  their  proceedings  in  the  matter  of 
the  truce  and  the  Peace  by  setting  forth  their  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  Inchiquin,  and  by  declaring  that  the  exhausted  condition 
of  the  nation,  and  the  unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  England,  made  it  vain  for  the  present  to  expect  better  terms 
as  regarded  religion  or  the  redress  of  the  public  grievances.      The 
Old-Irish  party,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  by  the  Truce, 
an   insidious   enemy   was  introduced  within  their  lines,  and  that 
as  regards  the  Peace  it  compromised  the  full  liberty  of  religious 
worship  which  they    had  sworn   to  assert,  and    left  unredressed 
many  of  those  grievances  which  pressed  most  sorely   upon  them. 
That  the  Nuncio  acted  for  the  best  when  he  resolved  on  issuing 
the  censures  against  the  promoters  of  the  Truce  and  Peace  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     But  looking  back  upon  those  times  at  the  distance  of 
two  centuries,  and  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  all  the  documents 
that  have  been  published  in  the  interval  illustrative  of  both  sides  of 
the  controversy,  it  must  appear  to  be  more   than   questionable 
whether  he  fully  understood  the  true  state  of  parties,  and  whether 
he  realized  the  actual  condition  of  the  Confederates.      From  his 
letters  and  the  other  papers  bearing  upon  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Nuncio  relied  on  the  following  grounds  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
treme measures  to  which  he  had  had  recourse :  1st,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Kingdom  would  be  unanimous  in  accepting  the  censures  and  in 
adopting  as  their  own  the  course  which  he  pursued :  2nd,  that  not 
only  the  Ulster  army  and  the  other  Irish  troops,  but  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  camp  of  General  Preston,  and  the 
garrisons  of  Leinster  and  Munster  would  be  guided  by  the  clergy,  and 
detach  themselves  from  the  Supreme  Council :  3rd,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  nation  being  thus  marshalled  in  defence  of  religion 
and  country,  the  opposition  of  the  Ormondists,  for  thus  the  adherents 
of  the  peace  wero  now  designated,  would  be  speedily  overcome  :  4tht 
that  the  military  and  commissariate  supplies  were  quite  sufficient  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  Irish  army :  and  5th,  that  abundant  aid 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  Holy  See  and  the  other  friendly 
Powers  on  the  Continent  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the 
war  against  the  Puritan  enemy.    The  result,  however,  was  far  from, 
justifying  these  expectations.      The  clergy  were  anything  but  united 
in  asserting  the  validity  of  the  censures,  and  espousing  the  Nuncio's 
cause.     Some  of  the  most  influential  amongst  them  went  even  so  far 
as  to  openly  assert  that  the  censures  were  null,  and  that  the  Nuncio, 
in  drawing  the  spiritual  sword,  had  over-stepped  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.      Instead  of  the 
various  armies  coalescing  against  the  common  enemy,  their  jealousy 
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and  hostility  became  more  embittered,  and  thenceforward  detach- 
ments of  troops,  adhering  to  the  respective  parties,  were  to  be 
found  every  day  assailing  each  other  in  deadly  strife.  The  country 
was  quite  exhausted  of  supplies :  one  pound  sterling  was  the 
ordinary  price  for  a  few  ounces  of  gunpowder,  and  even  at 
that  price  oftentimes  none  could  be  procured.  For  instance, 
when  Owen  Roe,  soon  after  the  proclamation  of  this  peace  with 
Ormonde,  received  instructions  to  occupy  Athlone  as  the  key  of 
the  communications  with  the  Northern  and  Western  provinces,  the 
castle  closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  after  a  few  days  he  marched 
away  from  its  walls  without  making  any  serious  attempt  to  enforce 
its  surrender.  He  was  everywhere  censured  for  pursuing  such 
a  course,  but  he  manfully  bore  in  silence  the  reproaches  that  were 
heaped  upon  him.  To  his  triends,  however,  ho  made  known  the 
secret,  as  we  learn  from  the  Binuccini  MS.  that  his  whole  supply  of 
powder  would  not  suffice  for  the  discharge  of  a  single  piece  of  ordnance, 
that  he  had  sent  agents  on  every  side  to  secure  a  supply,  but  that  not 
even  a  few  pounds  of  it  could  be  procured.  The  angry  dissensions 
by  which  the  Confederate  ranks  were  now  rent  gave  a  fair  pretext  to  the 
Continental  powers  to  withhold  the  succours  which  they  had  pro- 
mised. Moreover,  the  complete  defeat  of  the  royalists  in  England,  and 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Parliament  party,  made  several  of  those 
powers  less  anxious  to  provoke  its  hostility,  whilst  others — and  in 
particular  the  Holy  See — were  forced  to  apply  all  their  resources  to 
the  defence  of  their  own  frontiers,  on  account  of  the  menacing  at- 
titude of  the  Saracens. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
Nuncio,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Peace  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  other  churches 
in  Kilkenny.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Bothe,  assembled  the  clergy  of  the  city 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  from  the  altar  published  the  censures  intimated 
by  the  Nuncio.  He,  moreover,  sent  copies,  authenticated  by  his  sig- 
nature, to  each  of  the  Prelates  then  resident  in  the  city,  and,  writing 
to  the  Auditor  of  the  Nuncio,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  proclaim 
aloud  those  censures  in  the  market-placo,  and  to  lay  down  his  life,  if 
necessary,  to  prove  his  reverence  for  the  Representative  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.    In  a  few  days,  however,  all  this  was  changed. 

The  Supreme  Council  adopted  the  most  stringent  measures  to 
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enforce  the  observance  of  the  trace  and  peace.  At  the  same  time 
they  lodged  a  formal  appeal  from  the  Nuncio's  censures  to  tlra 
immediate  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  they  addressed  most 
respectful  letters  to  the  Bishops  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  clergy,  enlisting  their  sympathy  and  support  in  the  course  to  which 
they  had  now  committed  themselves.  To  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  they 
moreover  forwarded  a  series  of  seven  Queries,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Censures,  very  skillfully  drawn  up,  with  an  official  request  that  he 
would  submit  them  to  his  clergy,  and  after  mature  deliberation  favour 
the  Supreme  Council  with  a  reply.  The  Queries  were  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

1, — Whether  the  articles  of  the  Truce  with  Inchiquin  were  to  bo 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  affording  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  extreme  sentence  of  Excommunication  and  Interdict  P 

2.— Whether  the  Appeal  to  the  Holy  See  lodged  by  the  Supremo 
Council  in  due  form  and  within  the  prescribed  time,  should  suffice  to 
suspend  ad  interim  the  effects  of  those  censures  ? 

3. — Whether  in  the  proposals  made  by  the  Nuncio  regarding  the 
Truce,  or  in  the  answers  to  the  same  presented  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  there  was  anything  which  justified  the  issuing  of  the  sentence 
of  Excommunication? 

4. — Whether  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  Association 
would  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury  were  they  to  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  express  Decrees  of  the  Supreme  Council  P 

5.— Whether  the  Excommunication  and  Interdict  were  to  bo 
considered  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  which  were 
enacted  in  Catholic  times  and  which  all  the  Prelates  of  this  realm  were 
bound  by  oath  to  uphold,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  for  the  Bishops, 
nevertheless,  to  publish  the  said  Excommunication  and  Interdict  in 
defiance  of  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? 

6— Whether  a  dispensation  in  the  oath  of  Association  could  be 
accorded  to  any  party  among  the  Confederates  without  the  consent  of 
the  General  Assembly,  all  authority  in  regard  to  said  oath  being 
expressly  reserved  by  the  articles  of  Association  to  the  General 
Assembly  ? 

7 — Whether  it  be  lawful  for  any  party  among  the  Confederates, 
under  pretence  of  the  course  of  action  now  pursued  by  the  Nuncio, 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? 
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The  Bishop  in  due  course  convened  the  clergy,  secular  and 
regular,  of  the  city  to  submit  these  questions  to  them  and  to  deliberate 
on  the  answers  to  be  given.  For  about  two  months  (per  duos  circiter 
menses,  Rinuceini  MS,}  the  whole  matter  of  the  censures  and  the 
Peace  was  fully  and  warmly  discussed.  Each  side  had  its  ardent 
supporters,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  in  particular  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  gave  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Supreme  Council 
and  against  the  validity  of  the  censures.  Dr.  Bothe  further  learned 
that  th*  same  opinion  was  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Prelates  at  the 
time  resident  in  Kilkenny.  Without  delay  he  withdrew  his  former 
mandate,  and  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  forwarded 
his  reply  to  the  Queries  of  the  Supreme  Council.  An  elaborate 
treatise  was  soon  aft6r  published  over  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  justifying  his  decision  and  setting  forth  in  detail  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rested.  Owing  to  the  infirmities  of  the  aged  Bishop  the 
publication  of  this  treatise  was  intrusted  to  Father  Peter  Walsh,  O.S.  F., 
who  was  a  violent  partizan  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  who  was 
himself  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  the  Queries  that  had  given  rise  to 
the  discussion.  It  happened  that  in  this  way  some  expressions  wore 
introduced  into  the  work  somewhat  disrespectful  to  the  Holy  See  and 
offensive  to  the  Nuncio.  The  Bishop  hastened  to  repudiate  all  such 
expressions  and  to  protest  against  such  sentiments  being  imputed  to 
him,  for  he  would  yield  to  none  in  reverence  and  love  for  the  Holy 
See.  This  treatise  in  reply  to  the  Queries  received  the  written 
approval  of  several  of  .the  clergy,  and  among  the  rest,  of  Thomas  Dease 
Bishop  of  Muath ;  Thomas  Rothe,  Dean  of  St.  Canice's ;  James  Talbot » 
S.T.D.;  Sebastian  Fleming,  Treasurer  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral9 
Dublin;  Nicholas  Taylor,  S.T.D. ;  William  Sherlock,  S.T.  Professor 
prebendary  of  Howth  and  Vic.  For.  of  Fingal ;  Luke  Cowley,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ossory  and  Proth.  Apost. ;  Laurence  Archbold,  Vicar  For.  of 
the  Deanery  of  Bray,  Tanney  and  Glendalough ;  and  several  members 
of  the  various  religious  orders.  As  a  result  of  this  important  decision 
the  Interdict  was  no  longer  observed  at  the  Cathedral  of  Kilkenny, 
nor  at  St.  Mary's,  and  it  was  left  a  matter  of  option  to  the  churches 
of  the  Religious  orders  to  observe  it  or  not,  as  their  respective 
superiors  might  think  fit.  The  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  followed  the 
example  of  the  Cathedral,  but  the  Interdict  was  strictly  observed  by 
the  Dominicans  and  Capuchins. 
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Nothing  was  left  undone  to  change  the  resolution  of  the 
venerable  Bishop,  Dr.  Rothe,  for  he  was  the  senior  Prelate  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  revered  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  hence  his  decision  lent  great  weight  in  favour  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Peace  with  Ormonde.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
as  Metropolitan  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  addressed  to  him  a  Letter 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Supplement  to  Hibernia  Dominicana,  pag* 
897,  exhorting  him  and,  as  far  as  the  Archiepiscopal  authority  would 
permit,  commanding  him  to  observe  the  Interdict  and  to  show  dae 
obedience  to  the  censures  as  issued  by  the  Nuncio.  All  such  efforts 
however  wore  fruitless,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1649,  we  find*  Dr. 
Eothe  and  some  of  the  other  Bishops  who  shared  the  same  views, 
addressing  the  following  Circular  to  their  flocks  : — 

"  As  a  war  undertaken  principally  for  Religion  gave  us  all  the 
world  over  the  reputation  of  a  Catholic  people,  even  so  the  Peace  now 
concluded  between  the  King's  Lieutenant  and  us,  speak  us  a  most 
loyal  nation,  as  complying  with  his  Majesty  in  his  greatest  necessity. 
Though  in  our  thoughts  and  occasions  during  these  seven  years'  wan, 
we  had  still  this  loyalty,  and  have  oft  publicly  sworn  it,  jet  lay  we 
under  the  suspicion  of  many  men ;  but  by  the  present  agreement  all 
blemish  of  that  kind  is  taken  away.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  our  sense 
of  this  Peace  would  give  you  a  confidence  to  receive  and  submit  to  it 
willingly  and  cheerfully;  to  which  end  we  do  hereby  give  yoa 
assurance  we  have  by  this  Peace  in  the  present  concessions  and  in  the 
expectations  of  future  gracious  favours  from  his  Majesty's  goodness, 
received  a  good  satisfaction  for  the  being  and  safety  of  Religion . 
and  the  substance  thereof,  as  to  the  concessions  for  religion,  is  better 
than  the  sound.  By  the  temporal  articles,  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
estates  of  men  are  provided  for ;  so  as  now  you  have  a  clear  quarrel 
without  thought  or  the  least  colour  of  suspicion  ;  for  you  fight  purely 
against  sectaries  and  rebels,  for  God  and  Cesar,  and  under  those 
banners  under  which  you  may  well  hope  for  victories.  We  do  hereby 
pray  you  may  with  joy  and  much  happiness  wear  this  green  laurel 
of  happy  peace ;  and  so  we  remain,  your  Fathers  and  Servants  in 
Christ  Jesus, 

John,  Archbishop  of  Tuani. 

David,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Meath. 
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Fbakcis,  Bishop  of  Eillalla. 
Edmond,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 
Fr.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Kilmacduogh. 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
Andrew,  Bishop  of  Eilfenora. 
The  Nuncio  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  wero 
known  to  hare  great  influence  with  the  venerable  Bishop,  as  well  as 
with  the  clergy  and  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  all  the  blame  of  the 
.decision  of  the  assembled  clergy,  and  of  the  reply  which  they  had  for. 
warded  to  the  official  queries  of  the  Supreme  Council.     For  this 
reason,  in  many  of  his  letters,  written  at  this  time,  and  in  his  subse- 
quent reports,  addressed  to  the  authorities  in  Borne,  he  repeated  that 
he  held  them  responsible  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  aged  Bishopy 
and  for  the  dissensions  which  thenceforward  became  intensified  a 
hundred  fold,  and  consequently  for  the  ruin  which  befel  the  nation. 
In  a  Memorandum,  which  he  addressed  to  the  General  of  the  Society 
on  this  subject,  he  set  forth  that  it  was  the  Jesuits  of  Kilkenny  who 
guided  the  aged  Bishop  in  his  decision,  that  in  their  church  they  had 
given  an  example  to  others  by  setting  at  nought  the  Interdict,  that 
on  the  feast  of  their  patron  and  founder  they  had  invited  Father 
Peter  Walsh,  O.S.F.,  to  preach  a  panegyric  replete  with  errors  against 
sound  principles  and  the  teaching  of  faith,  that  they  refused  per- 
mission to  their  pupils  to  uphold  the  censures,  and  that  throughout 
all  this  controversy  they  proved  themselves  the  most  active  partizans 
of  the  Supreme  Council.    There  was  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  all  this.    All  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  however,  were  not  opposed  to  the 
censures.    Father  Nugent,  for  instance,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  superior  of  the  mission,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Nuncio,  and 
the  same  course  was  pursued  by  Father  John  Young,  a  man  re- 
spected throughout  all  Ireland  for  his  zeal  and  many  virtues.    Father 
Egan,  whose  letter  may  be  seen  in  Spicilegiitm  Oasoriense,  vol.  1, 
pag.  320,  declared  that,  so  far  from  the  Jesuits  being  the  guides  of  the 
Bishop,  they  had  merely  followed  his  guidance.    The  most  important 
document,  however,  connected  with  this  controversy  is  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Bothe  and  other  Bishops,  addressed,  in  1649,  to  Pere  Verdier,  the 
Visitor  whom  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  by  order  of  His  Holiness, 
had  sent  to  Ireland  to  inquire  into  the  course  pursued  by   the 
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Fathers  of  the  Society.    I  will  give  the  original  letter  as  preserved  in 
the  Einuccini  MSS.,  178  Ub: 

"  Admodum  Reverende  Pater, 
Gam  intellexerimus  Paternitatem  Vestram  ex  directione  Sane* 
tissimi  Domini  per  admodum  Rev.  P.  Generaiem  vestri  ordinis  fuisse 
missum  in  hoc  regnum  ad  inquirendum  et  examinandum  quomodo 
rcligiosi  Patres  Vestrse  Societatis  hisce  diatractis  et  turbatis  temporibus 
sese  gesserint  et  nunc  gerunt,  et  cum  videamus  Paternitatem  vestram 
sinistris  informationibus  ab  Illustrissimo  D.  Nuncio,,  apud  quern  fuit 
Galvi»,  turn  de  nobis,  turn  de  ipsis  patribus  esse  prseoccupatam, 
nottim    facimus    paternitati    vestra    quod   patres    vestri    modeste 
religiose,  prudehter  semet  gesserunt  cum  nostra  et  communi  omnium 
satisfactione  et  radificatione  per  conformitatem  animorum  et  unionem 
quam  inter  se  servaverunt  et  aliis  monstrarunt,  nullis  turbis,  molestiis* 
vel  seditionibus  se  immiscendo ;  quas  ob  causas,  nos  et  totum  regnum 
magnas  illis  et  vestro  ordini  gratdas  debemus :  quod  si  alitor  quam 
fecerunt,  semet  gessissent,  turn  se  turn  posteros  suos  in  hoc  regno 
exosos    redidissent,    sicuti    fecerunt    aliorum    ordinum    non    pauci 
Eegulares,  quos  sevens  nostris  monitionibus  et  decretis  refractarii, 
inter  se  ipsos  divisi  et  cum  omnium  scandalo  factiosi,  seditionee, 
turbas,  cades,  conjurationes  per  regnum  procurando,  se  etsuosordines 
traxerunt  in  magnas  angustias  et  inextricabiles  difficultates,  de  quibus 
nos  oogimur  strictam  exigere  rationem  et  statuere  condignam  pconam 
pro  remedio.    Quapropter  hortamur  paternitatem  vestram,  ut  admodum 
Eeverendo    P.  Vestro    Generali  significari    faciat,  quatenus   caosa 
vestrorum    patrum    hie    ita    est    conjuncta    cum    nostra,    quod 
teneamur  illam  tanquam  nostram  sustinere,  nee  posse  contra  illos 
qtiidquam  a  S.  Paternitate  statui,  quod  in  nostram  condemnationem 
non  cederet,  quod  ab  ipsius  prudentia  longe  abease,  nobis  persuademus, 
prasertim  cum  debeamus  causae  nostra  simui  et  ipsorum  requitatem 
Sanctissimo  Domino   et  toti    mundo  probare.     Paternitati   vestro 
felicitatem  et  incolumitatem  precamur. 

Kilkenni®,  20  Januarii,  1649. 

Joannes,  Archiep.  Tuamensis. 
David,  Ossoriensis. 
Thomas,  Midensis. 
Fbanciscus,  All&densis. 
Edmundub,  Liuiiricensis. 
Fr.  Olivebus,  Drumorensis. 
Andbkas,  Fiuniborensis. 
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in  forming  a  judgment  on  this  matter  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  second  Peace  with  Ormonde,  of  which  there  is  now 
question,  was  in  many  resperis  more  favourable  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
than  the  former  proposals  of  peace  which  the  clergy  and  people  with 
practical  unanimity  had  repudiated.  The  official  Articles  of  the 
second  Peaoe  are  set  forth  by  Cox  in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of 
Ireland,  and  occupy  eighteen  folio  pages.  It  may  justly  be  said  that 
by  this  peace  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  placed  in  pretty  much  the 
same  position  as  they  hold  at  the  present  day.  They  were  freed  from 
all  penalties  on  the  score  of  religion.  The  oath  of  Supremacy  was  no 
longer  to  be  required  from  them.  They  were  to  retain  the  Churches 
and  Church-livings  actually  in  their  possession  "  until  such  time  as 
His  Majesty,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  desires  of  the  said 
Soman  Catholics,  in  a  free  Parliament  to  be  held  in  this  Kingdom, 
shall  declare  his  further  pleasure."  All  Acts  and  Ordinances  made 
by  Parliament  to  the  dishonour  or  prejudice  of  Irish  Catholics  since 
1641,  were  to  be  annulled.  "  All  impediments  which  may  hinder  the 
said  Boman  Catholics  to  sit  or  vote  m  the  next  intended  Parliament, 
or  to  choose,  or  to  be  chosen  Knights  and  Burgesses  to  sit  or  vote 
there,  shall  be  removed."  The  Catholics  were  to  be  empowered  to 
erect  and  keep  free  schools  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  all  the 
restrictions  hitherto  imposed  upon  the  natives  in  the  matter  of  "  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin"  were  to  be  cancelled. 
Catholics  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  highest  posts  of  trust,  without 
exception,  according  to  their  merit,  and  on  this  head  it  must  be 
admitted  that  their  condition  would  be  far  better  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  An  Act  of  Oblivion  was  to  be  passed  for  all  treasons  and 
offences  committed  since  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  excepting  always 
such  public  crimes  "  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners."  It 
was  added  that  the  Regular  clergy  would  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  religious  houses  actually  held  by  them,  and  should 
continue  to  enjoy  their  present  pensions,  until  this  matter  would  be 
settled  by  Parliament.  There  was  a  special  clause  regarding  the 
Catholic  citizens  of  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Dungarvan  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  homes  ty  the  Protestant  troops :  they  were  to 
be  forthwith  restored  to  their  possessions  and  estates  in  the  said  city 
and  towns  so  far  as  the  security  of  the  respective  garrisons  would  not 
be  thereby  endangered ;  and  should  it  not  be  feasible  to  admit  them 
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to  their  houses  and  holdings  "  a  valuable  annual  rout"  was  to  be  paid 
them  until  settlement  by  Parliament.  Other  articles  were  inserted 
regarding  the  Court  of  Wards  and  the  estates  confiscated  under 
Strafford  and  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  remedying  several  temporal 
grievances  of  which  the  Irish  people  complained. 

For  those  who  placed  their  trust  in  Ormonde  and  the  King,  and 
were  willing  to  confide  in  the  future  Parliament,  theso  conditions  were 
peYhaps  as  favourable  as  could  be  hoped  for.  Without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  however  this  treaty  of  Peace  was  little  better  than  a 
farce,  and  in  those  days  the  summoning  of  an  Irish  Parliament  and 
its  legislation  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  Viceroy,  who  in  his  turn 
was  guided  by  the  whims  of  the  monarch,  and  by  what  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Crown  in  England.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  whole  discussion  between  the  old  Irish  party  and  the  Supreme 
Council  now  resolved  itself  into  a  question  as  to  the  confidence  that 
could  be  placed  in  the  intentions  and  sincerity  of  Ormonde.  As  a 
rule  the  Old  Irish  distrusted  him.  They  were  con?inced  that  he  was 
playing  a  double  game;  he  .was  anxious,  they  said,  to  get  the 
Confederate  army  into  his  hands,  and  should  he  attain,  that  end  then 
his  promises  would  be  found  to  be  of  little  avail.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Anglo-Irish  placed  full  confidence  in  his  assurances,  and  were 
ready  to  abide  by  the  good  intentions  of  the  King. 

Throughout  all  the  discussions  of  this  most  critical  period,  the 
Nuncio  and  the  leaders  of  the  Old- Irish  party  though  sorely  troubled 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  so  venerable  for  his  virtues  and 
his  years,  yet  exempted  him  from  all  blame.  The  author  of  the 
"  Aphorismical  Discovery"  speaks  of  him  as  being  at  this  time  in  a 
"  second  infancy"  and  suffering  from  a  "  a  dead  palsy,  and  con- 
sequently of  no  ability  either  to  pen,  study,  nay,  nor  understand  any 
question  or  difference  that  did  admit  the  least  difficulty."  (Edited 
by  Gilbert,  vol.  ls£,  pag.  272.)  So,  too,  in  the  Binuccini  MS.  he  is 
constantly  referred  to  as  "  repuerascens,"  and  so  .weighed  down  by 
the  burden  of  his  years  and  infirmities  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  form 
any  judgment  as  to  the  grave  questions  that  were  under  discussion. 
This  opinion  in  part  at  least  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  a  petition 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  presented  a  few  months  later  to  the  Viceroy 
by  those  who  had  charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See.  It  is  given 
as  follows  from  the  Ormonde  "  Entry  Books"  in  the  Report  on  the 
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Carte  Papers,  pag.  88 : — 

"The  Petition  of  David  Rothe,  bishop  of  Ossory,  21st  August, 
1649,  shows  that  his  tenants  of  the  Sect-lands,  taking  advantage  of 
the  disturbances  of  the  times,  and  well  knowing  that  the  petitioner 
is  old  and  bedrid,  and  unable  to  proceed  by  distress,  neglect  to  pay 
him  their  rents ;  he  therefore  prays  a  renewal  of  the  order  of  the 
late  General  Assembly  and  Supreme  Council  for  Captain  J.  Bryan 
to  cess  them  with  a  competent  number  of  foot  soldiers  until  they 
shall  pay ;  for  his  lands  are  so  waste,  they  yield  not  as  much  as  may 
maintain  the  church  in  any  beseeming  manner,  and  petitioner 
himself,  for  want  of  maintenance,  must  be  forced  to  break  up  house 
and  live  obscurely  and  meanly." 

It  was  on  the  same  ground  of  his  infirmities  that  the  aged 
Bishop  repeated  at  this  time  his  application  to  the  Holy  See  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Coadjutor,  for  which  office  the  names 
of  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Archer  and  the  Rev.  Sdward  Tyrrell  were 
forwarded  to  Borne.  This  latter  distinguished  Ecclesiastic  had 
resided  ior  the  most  part  in  Paris,  and  is  described  in  the  Rinuccini 
MS,  as  "  Sacra  Theologies  Doctor  Facultatis  Parisiensis,  Foederatorum 
Hibernorum  ordinarius  in  Aula  Gallicana  Agens,  et  ipse  nobilis 
Hibernus."  He  was  also  Rector  of  the  Irish  CollegS  in  that  city,  and 
his  name  had  been  already  presented  to  Borne  when  there  was 
question  of  appointing  a  Coadjutor  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Father  Archer  was  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  and  also  lived  in  France, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  Chaplain  to  some  members  of  the  Orleans 
family.  The  Nuncio  had  at  one  time  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
his  ability  and  zeal,  but  8j  controversy  had  since  arisen  which  made 
it  questionable  whether  his  promotion  would  tend  to  promote  peace 
and  advance  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory.  The 
Rectory  of  Callan  becoming  vacant  in  1647,  the  friends  of  Father 
Archer  used  every  endeavour  to  secure  that  post  for  him.  They 
applied  direct  to  the  Holy  See  that  the  Benefice  might  be  oonferred 
on  him  by  special  Brief,  and  as  that  Benefice,  under  Protestant 
regime,  had  been  vested  in  Lord  Ormonde,  they  applied  also  to  him, 
and  he  through  one  of  his  dependants  in  that  parish  readily  accorded 
the  desired  favour.  The  aged  Bishop  who  highly  esteemed  Father 
Archer  willingly  added  his  approval,  so  far  as  his  jurisdiction  extended 
in  the  matter.     That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  him  secure 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Benefice,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  addressed  a 
Let^pr  to  the  Nuncio,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of 
Father  Archer.  However,  in  the  meantime  the  Nuncio  had  already 
collated  another  priest  of  the  diocese  to  the  Rectory  of  Callan, 
and  he  had  taken  this  step,  as  he  states  in  his  Letter  of 
April  18th,  1647,  addressed  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris,  "  in 
order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  freedom  of 
Ecclesiastical  Benefices,"  and  further  to  test  "by  means  of  a  legal 
refusal,  how  the  Marquis  as  a. heretic  could  have  the  right  of 
patronage'9  or  how  that  right  being  thus  forfeited  it  could  be 
exercised  through  one  of  the  Marquis's  tenantry.  Two  letters  of  the 
Nuncio  Kinuccini  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  his  '  Nunziatura/ 
translated  by  A.  Hutton,  pag.  272.3.  Notwithstanding  this  courage- 
ous step  on  the  part  of  the  Nuncio,  Father  Archer  appears  to  have 
insisted  on  his  claim,  and  the  latest  document  that  I  have  found 
connected  with  the  controversy  is  a  Letter  of  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Rothe, 
preserved  among  the  Wadding  MSS.,  dated  18th  of  August,  1648, 
and  addressed  to  Father  James  Geynan,  Vicar  of  Callan, "  prohibiting 
him  to  endeavour  to  hinder  Father  Bartholomew  Archer  from  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  parsonage  of  Callan." 

But  to  returl  whence  we  have  diverged,  the  venerable  Prelate, 
now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  was  without  doubt  weighed  down 
by  the  burden  of  his  infirmities,  but  despite  all  this  and  notwith- 
standing the  increasing  responsibilities  of  his  sacred  office  his  mind 
appears  to  have  retained  its  full  vigour.  He  gave  proof  of  this  when, 
as  we  have  seen  on  the  first  publication  of  the  censures,  he  summoned 
the  clergy  to  the  Cathedral  and  there  solemnly  enjoined  their 
observance.  He  showed  the  same  vigour  when  he  subsequently 
invited  the  clergy  to  deliberate  upon  the  Queries  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Father  Egan,  8 J., 
who  was  present,  he  displayed  great  ability  and  firmness  whilst 
presiding  at  their  deliberations.  A  few  months  later  when  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Kilkenny  we  will  see  that  Dr.  Rothe  neglected  none  of 
the  duties  of  the  faithful  Pastor  that  he  might  bring  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  his  suffering  people.  But  perhaps  no  better  proof  can 
be  required  of  his  retaining  his  full  vigour  of  mind  than  the  course 
he  pursued  when  the  treatise  in  reply  to  the  Queries  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  with  additions  which  he  had  not  sanctioned,  was  published 
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over  his  name.  As  we  have  seen  he  at  once  repudiated  those  offensive 
additions  which  were  not  consonant  to  orthodox  teaching  and  he 
openlj  proclaimed  his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1648,  Ormonde,  now  invested  with 
the  full  authority  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  landed  in  Cork.  He  at  once 
published  a  Manifesto  addressed  to  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in 
Ireland,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  past  conduct  in 
surrendering  Dublin  and  other  garrisons  to  the  Puritans.  He  had  done 
so,  he  declares,  "  that  by  being  under  the  power  of  the  houses  (of 
Parliament)  they  would,  upon  a  happy  expected  composure  of  affairs 
in  England,  revert  unto  and  be  revested  in  his  Majesty  in  his  proper 
right."  This  sentiment  pervades  the  whole  Manifesto,  and  he  had 
plainly  for  his  object  in  writing  it  rather  to  please  the  Protestant 
supporters  of  the  royal  cause  in  England  than  to  conciliate  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  From  Cork  he  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  military  display.  He  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Castle,  and  soon  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens  by  insisting 
that  his  own  Protestant  troop  of  horse  should  be  installed  there  as  his 
body-guard. 

The  Nuncio  finding  that  the  Peace  was  generally  accepted  and 
proclaimed  throughout  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  retired  to  the 
city  of  Gal  way.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  many  petty  annoyances, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1648  he  intimated  to  some  of  the 
Bishops  his  intention  to  depart  from  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  would  arise.  At  length  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1649,  he  set  sail  in  the  Pontifical  frigate,  the  San  Pietro, 
and  after  a  perilous  voyage  landed  in  France.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  some  other  Prelates,  before  his 
departure  addressed  to  him  the  following  important  letter,  of  which 
I  give  the  original  text  from  the  Binuccini  MS. : — 
Hlustrissime  Domine, 

Ubi  intelleximus  Hlustrissimam  Dominationem  Yestram  parare 
ab  hoc  regno  discessum,  venit  nobis  in  meutem  cen3urarum  contra 
huno  populum  nuper  emissarum,  et  cum  non  ignoremus  censuras 
Ecclesiasticas  sive  juste  latae  sint  sive  injuste  communiter  ab  illis 
qui  tenerioris  sunt  conscieutub  et  scrupulis  vexantur  formidari ;  qui  bus 
tit  remedium  adhibeatur  et  nulla  persona  cujuscumque  conditionis 
aut  status,  virtute  aut  pnetoxtu  pradictarum  censurarum  (solent 
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eni  m  nonnulli  pietatifl  veto  perversa*  maohinationes  et  fraudea 
pall  iare)  prrasumat  violare  pacem  jam  conclusam  cum  rege  noetro  et 
passim  per  regnum  promulgatam,  quae  Catholic©  religion!,  ejusque 
splendori  pro  temporum  ao  status  nostri  conditione  bene  oonsulit 
providetque,  et  quam  populus  excusso  tandem  hrareseos  jugo  avide 
aniplectitur,  neve  ullus  audeat  publicam  gentis  quietem  perturbare 
aut  impedire  concordiam.  Haec  enim  natio  nonnisi  per  animorum 
consentionem  et  vires  unitas  reflorescet,  neque  alia  excogitari  potest 
aut  iniri  ratio  Beligionem  in  hac  insula  promovendi  quam  ut  penitua 
deleatur  memoria  controversiarum  qura  inter  hujus  regni  Catholicos 
Sedis  Apostolic©  observantissimos,  et  Dominationem  VestramHlustm- 
simam  eximium  illius  Ministrum,  sunt  exortae :  Nob  tanquam 
mediatores  rogamus  Dominationem  V.  I.  quatenus  populo  bujus 
regni  absolutionem  ad  cautelam  a  censuris  hactenus  latis  velit 
impertiri,  quod  tarn  Dominationi  Vestrra  Illustrissimra  quam  populo 
gratissimum  fore  speramus.  Data  enim  bac  absoiutione,  I.  D.  Vestra 
relinquet  post  se  benedictionem  et  universi  populi  preces  ao  bona 
vota  tcs  prosequentur.  Quod  adnos  attinet,  nequaquam  tangebamur 
censuris  inflictis.  Unde  hrac  nostra  intercessio  reputari  debet  ex 
obaritate  profecta:  Cum  itaque  ad  hanc  deprecationem  duabus 
pracipue  rationibus  permoti,  nempe  sollicitudine  pro  animabus  ab 
omni  scrupulo  liberandis  et  amicitia  erga  Dominationem  V.  L 
arbitramur  nos  patemum  in  gregem  |affectum  et  fraternum  in  V.  D. 
Illustrissimam  officium  exhibuisse,  et  bra  nos  rationes,  non  vanus 
timor  aut  assents tiof  ad  has  preces  (ita  nos  amet  Deus)  impulerunt. 
Illustrissimra  Dominationi  Vestra  felicitatem  omnem  adprecamur  et 
manus  deosculamur. 

Kilkennira,  25  Januarii,  1649. 

Doininationis  v.  Illustrissimra 
addictissimi  servi 

Joannes,  Archiop.  Tuamensis. 

David,  Ossoriensis. 

Thomas,  Midensis. 

Patbitixjs,  Ardaghadensis. 

Fr.  Oliverus,  Dromorensis. 
There  was  some  delay  in  forwarding  ttis  letter,  as  it  was  transmitted 
from  Kilkenny  to  Cashel,  to  be  signed  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Munsten 
It  was  not  however  till  the  20th  of  February,  1649,  that  the  illustrious 
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Archbishop,  Dr.  Thomas  Walsh,  concurred  in  its  prayer,  and  it  was 
then  consigned  by  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Nicholas  Plunkett 
to  be  its  bearers  to  Galway.  They  proceeded  by  slow  stages  towards 
the  capital  of  the  West,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  walls  of  Galway  only 
on  the  day  after  the  Nuncio  had  taken  his  departure.  The  letter  was 
thus  of  no  avail  for  the  present,  and  when  at  a  later  period  it  was  for- 
warded to  France  new  circumstances  had  arisen  which  prevented  it 
from  attaining  the  desired  favourable  result* 

Disasters  very  soon  began  to  fall  in  quick  succession  on  the  Irish 
Confederates.  The  siege  of  Dublin  by  Lord  Ormonde  in  the  Summer 
of  1649  and  the  ruinous  defeat  which  brought  that  siege  to  a  shameful 
close,  have  been  minutely  described  by  Father  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  in 
his  interesting  work,  just  published,  'Cromwell  in  Ireland/  The 
Rinuocini  MS.  however  supplies  some  details  which  he  has  omitted 
and  which  make  it  more  easy  for  us  to  account  for  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  the  Irish  army.  All  the  disposable  royalist  troops  from 
Connaught,  Munster  and  Leinster  were  gradually  got  together  during 
the  Spring  of  1649.  Clogrenan  Castle,  midway  between  Leighlin- 
bridge  and  Carlow,  was  appointed  the  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May,  14,500  foot  and  3,700  horse  were 
marshalled  there  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. It  was  his  aim  to  get  possession  of  Dublin  which  had  but  a 
feeble  garrison  of  Puritan  troops,  and  where  the  citizens  were  for  the 
most  part  devoted  to  the  King's  interest.  On  his  march  he  was  joined 
by  an  additional  select  body  of  2,000  Munster  Catholic  soldiers, 
commanded  by  Inchiquin,  and  thus  his  army  mustered  more  than 
20,000  men.  About  the  middle  of  June  they  encamped  near 
Bathmines,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  The  brilliant  success 
of  Inchiquinn  and  his  detachment  was  the  only  thing  that 
lit  up  the  dulness  of  the  six  weeks'  siege.  Before  the  end 
of  June  this  able  officer  with  his  Catholic  troops  fell  upon  the 
Puritan  cavalry  to  the  north  of  the  city  and  completely  routed  them, 
but  when  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  victory  by  making  an 
assault  on  the  city,  he  received  an  express  command  to  desist  from 
that  enterprise.  Being  next  commissioned  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
from  Drogheda,  he  attacked  that  strongly  fortified  town,  burned  two 
•of  the  gates,  and  after  a  few  days  siege  compelled  it  to  surrender. 
A  large    supply  of  ammunition  was   being  forwarded  by  Colonel 
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Monk  [to  the  Irish  army  in  Ulster.  He  laid  an  ambush  for  the 
convoy,  scattered  them  and  captured  the  ammunition.  He  then 
marched .  on  Dundalk  and  forced  that  town  also  to  surrender.  He 
returned  to  the  camp  flushed  with  victory,  but  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  whole  army  he  and  his  valorous  regiments  were  ordered  to 
return  to  Munster  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
the  southern  coasts. 

In  the  mean  time  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  England  bad 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Monroe,  who  commanded  in  Dublin,  and 
it  became  manifest  to  everyone  that  unless  the  siege  were  pressed 
with  vigour  the  royalist  chances  of  entering  the  city  would  be  very 
soon  but  slight  indeed.  Ormonde  accordingly  gave  orders  on  the 
5th  of  August  to  Major  General  Purcell  to  occupy  the  advanced 
position  of  Baggotrath  that  night  with  1,500  men  and  to  entrench 
himself  there  against  any  attack  from  the  Puritan  garrison.  The 
old  castle  of  Baggotrath,  where  the  Beggar's  Bush  barracks  now 
stand,  was  only  half-a-mile  in  advance  of  the  Irish  lines,  and  the 
bravery,  loyalty,  and  ability  of  Major-General  Patrick  Purcell  were 
above  all  question.  Traitorous  guides  however  were  assigned  him, 
who  led  the  troops  by  a  circuitous  way,  and  it  was  only  at  morning's 
dawn,  on  the  6th  of  August,  that  they  secured  a  footing  at  Baggotsrath. 
Ormonde,  who  rode  over  to  Baggotrath  early  in  the  morning,  arrived 
there  almost  as  soon  as  the  troops,  and  at  once  superseded  the  Catholic 
officer  in  command,  appointing  Sir  William  Vaughan,  a  Protestant, 
in  his  stead.  This  gave  great  annoyance  to  the  Catholic  soldiers,  for 
they  had  great  confidence  in  Sir  Patrick  Purcell,  an  experienced 
officer  who  had  won  his  laurels  in  the  wars  in  Germany.  They  were 
further  dissatisfied  at  the  refusal  of  Ormonde  to  permit  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  offered  up  in  his  camp  that  morning.  It 
was  apparent  to  everyone  that  a  battle  was  at  hand,  and  the  Catholic 
soldiers  wished  to  prepare  for  it  as  was  usual  with  them  by  acts  of 
penance  and  piety.  But  Ormonde  prohibited  Mass  being  said,  as 
Bev.  Patrick  Lynch,  Provost  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Galway,  wrote  soon 
after  to  the  Nuncio,  "vetuit  rem  sacram  fieri  in  sua  castrorum 
Dublinensium  parte  Ormonius." 

From  the  account  of  the  battle  forwarded  to  the  King  by 
Ormonde  it  is  clear  that  he  fully  realized  how  momentous  was  the 
struggle  now  at  hand.     He  saw  from  Baggotrath,  he  says,  "  strong 
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parties  of  the  enemy  drawn  out  under  their  works,"  whilst  other 
Puritan  soldiers  were  concealing  themselves  behind  houses  and  in 
the  valley  between  the  strand  and  the  royal  army,  and  he  adds  that 
lie  told  the  officers  and  men  at  Baggotrath  "  he  was  confident  Jones 
would  hazard  all  to  interrupt  their  work."  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  would  expect  a  commanding  officer  to  strengthen  the  post 
of  danger,  and  to  manoeuvre  his  troops  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  to  make  him  solicitous  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
quarters.  The  only  manoeuvre  executed  by  Ormonde  was  on  his 
return  from  Baggotrath  to  the  camp,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
order  all  the  men  to  stand  under  arms :  "  in  my  way  to  my  tent  I 
caused  all  the  regiments  to  stand  to  their  arms"  ;  and  as  for  himself 
he  went  to  bed.  This  would  appear  incredible  were  it  not  narrated 
by  Ormonde  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  and  repeated  in  his 
reply  to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Prelates  assembled  at  Jamestown,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Cox's  History,  Appendix  xlviii.,  pag.  195.  There 
is  one  circumstance  which  Ormonde  passes  over  in  silence.  Whilst 
the  men  were  ordered  to  stand  under  arms  the  rain  came  down  in 
such  torrents  that  it  seemed  to  the  soldiers  as  if  the  cataracts  of 
heaven  were  opened,  "  cataractas  coeli  apertas,"  to  renew  the  terrors 
and  the  chastisements  of  the  deluge. 

The  besieged  garrison  did  not  permit  the  royal  troops  to  remain 
long  in  suspense.  At  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  Jones  with  his  whole  army 
fell  upon  the  detachment  at  Baggotsrath.  The  newly-appointed 
officer  in  command,  Major-General  Yaughan,  was  quite  unprepared 
for  this  attack,  and  was  himself  shot  down,  whilst  his  soldiers  took 
to  the  hills.  Availing  of  the  confusion  which  ensued,  Jones  ordered 
bis  troops  to  advance,  and  made  an  onslaught  on  the  main  body  of 
the  besiegers.  In  less  than  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  royal  army 
was  routed,  and  the  arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  camp 
were  in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  number  of  the  slain  rois  compa- 
ratively small,  for  as  soon  as  a  body  of  1,000  cavalry  showed  a  dis- 
position to  fight,  the  pursuit  ceased,  and  the  victors  withdrew  with 
their  booty  to  the  city.  To  account  for  this  crushing  defeat  it  is 
generally  said  that  the  soldiers  were  untrained,  and  were,  therefore, 
unable  to  stand  the  charge  of  disciplined  troops.  There  is,  however, 
no  proof  that  they  were  deficient  in  military  discipline.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  was  composed  of  English  regiments,  *ho 
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had  been  mustered -by  Ormonde  for  this  enterprise,  and  of  these 
fifteen  hundred,  immediately  after  the  battle,  changed  aides,  and  were 
at  onee  adopted  into  Jones's  army.    On  the  other  hand  the  Irish 
soldiers  in  the  royal  army  were  without  heart  or  courage,  for  they 
had  no  confidence  in  the  officers  assigned  to  them.    The  conduct  of 
some  of  the  officers  seemed  to  justify  this  diffidence.    A  body  of 
troops,  2,500  strong,  were  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
under  command  of  Lord  Dillon.     This  nobleman  was  a  favourite  of 
Ormonde,  and,  though  he  had  never  drawn  a  sword,  was  appointed, 
in  1647,  to  command  the  cavalry,  superseding  Colonel  MacThomas, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Irish  officers.    At  the  outset  of  the  battle 
messengers  from  the  camp  pressed  Lord  Dillon  to  draw  out  his  army 
to  assail  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  thus  recover  the  field.     Instead  of 
doing  so,  however,  he  left  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  his  fate,  and 
marched  off  his  men  to  garrison  quarters  in  Drogheda  and  Trim. 
Colonel  Jones,  in  his  report  to  Parliament,  declared  that  his  loss  was 
not  more  than  twenty  killed,  but  that  a  large  number,  particularly  of 
his  cavalry,  were  wounded.    There  were  conflicting  estimates  of  the 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists.    Jones  considered  that  it  might 
amount  to  about  four  thousand  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  and  during1 
the  pursuit :  whilst  Ormonde  set  down  his  total  loss  at  little  more 
than  six  hundred.     The  discrepancy,  perhaps,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Puritan  soldiers,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.    Among  those  thus 
put  to  death  was  a  whole  detachment  of  Walloons,  who  had  been 
brought  over  from  the  Continent  in  the  service  of  the  King.    As  they 
could  not  speak  English  they  were  mistaken  for  Irish  Catholics,  and 
were  cruelly  massacred  after  throwing  down  their  arms  and  obtaining 
quarter.     Among  the  prisoners  were  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  who  soon 
after  died  in  prison,  and  Lieutenant-General    Richard   Butler,  of 
Eilcash,  brother  of  Lord  Ormonde,  one  of   the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  men  in  the  Kingdom.    Jones,  in  his  report  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, returned  the  number  of  royalist  officers  who  were  his  prisoners 
at  about  two  hundred,  and  amongst  them  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hamilton,  the  Protestant  Chaplain  of  the  forces,  probably  the  first 
Protestant  who  bore  that  rank  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Ormonde,  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  writing  to  the  King, 
lamented  their   want  of  supplies,  but  eulogized  the   self-denying 
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devotedness  of  the  men :  "  that  which  only  threatens  any  rule  to  our 
success  (he  writes)  is  our  wants  which  have  been  and  are  such  that 
aoldiers  have  actually   starred  by  their  arms,  and   many  of   less 
constancy  have  gone  home  :  many  of  the  foot  are  weak ;  yet  I  despair 
not  to  be  able  to  keep  them  together,  and  to  reduce  Dublin  if  good 
supplies  of  all  sorts  come  not  speedily  to  relieve  it.    I  am  confident 
that  I  can  persuade  one  half  of  our  army  to  starve  outright,  and  I 
shall  venture  upon  it  rather  than  give  up  a  game  so  fair  on  our  side 
and  so  hard  to  be  recovered  if  given  over."    (Carte's  Collection,  ii.  389) . 
The  Irish  Bishdps  assembled  at  Jamestown  twelve  months  later, 
when  all  the  circumstances  of  this  disastrous  defeat  had  been  fully 
discussed,  declared  in  an  Address  to  the  nation :  "  regimen  exercitus 
f uit  improvidum,  incircumspectum  et  infeliciter  ominoaum  :  nihil  toto 
orbe  Christiano  accidere  visum  magis  pudendum  quam  infortunium 
illud  nostri  exercitus  apud  Bathminiam  prope  Dublinium.    Ibi  Sua 
Excellentia  (sicut  viris  magnae  experientife  et  in  exterarum  regionum 
militia  probatis,  qui  omnia  lustrarunt,  visum)  tenebat  potius  quasi 
nundinas  mercimoniorum  et  causarun  tribunal,  ludorum,  compota- 
tionum,  et  voluptatum  tabernam,  quam  bene  ordinata  militum  castra 
aut  aciem."     (From  the  original  Latin  text  in  Spicileg.  Ossorien,  vol. 
3.)     Cox  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  endeavours  to  minimize  the  force 
of  this  Address  and    translates  the   words    placed  above    within 
parenthesis,  "  as  it  seemed  to  ancient  travellers  and  men  of  experience 
who  viewed  all,1'  (Appendix  xlviii,  pag.  180),  but  the  condemnation 
by  the  Bishops  is  far  more  precise  than  this  translation  would  convey. 
They  declare  that  they  are  not  guided  merely  by  hearsay  report,  but 
that  they  follow  the  judgment  of  men  "  of  great  experience  who  were 
trained  to  war  in  foreign  countries  and  who  had  carefully  examined 
the  whole  matter/'     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Jamestown  Prelates  was   correct.      Colonel    Jones    forwarded    his 
dispatches  to  the  Parliament  by  Captain  Otway  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle.    This  officer  published  in  London  a  detailed*  account  of 
the  victory  which  the  Puritan  troops  had  achieved,  and  he  states  in 
his  narrative  that  they  found  in  the  royalist  camp  abundant  military 
supplies  with  plenty  of  wine,  a  quantity  of  purple,  silk,  satin,  and 
scarlet  dresses  and  woollen  stuffs,  all  of  which  had  been  left  behind 
by  Ormonde,  together  with  the  military  chest  and  £4,000. 

Ormonde  quitted  the  field  of  battle  with  such  speed  that  he 
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arrived  at  home  before  the  news  had  reached  of  his  defeat.  Some 
even  imagined  that  the  capital  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  men  set 
to  work  to  prepare  addresses  of  welcome  and  congratulation  wheu  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  the  only  tidings  which  he  brought  were 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  royal  army.  I  have  entered  somewhat 
minutely  into  the  details  of  this  disastrous  defeat,  as  the  same 
circumstances  of  incapacity  and  disloyalty,  and  waste  of  the  nation's 
resources  which  characterized  it  at  every  step  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  subsequent  encounters  which  quickly  led  to  the  total  ruin  of 
our  country. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  too  that  Ireland  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  her  bravest  and  most  chivalrous  son,  Owen  Roe  O'NeilL  He 
had  succeeded  in  disciplining  his  Ulster  forces,  as  none  other  could 
discipline  them,  and  he  had  moreover  trained  them  to  victory  on 
many  a  hard  fought  field  of  battle,  fhe  anxiety  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  military  supplies,  and  the  consequent  enforced  inactivity  at  a 
moment  of  such  a  crisis  for  his  country  as  well  as  the  negotiations 
which  from  his  inmost  soul  he  abhorred,  but  which  as  a  last  resource 
he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  with  the  Puritans  in  the  North, 
began  to  tell  upon  his  constitution  otherwise  so  inured  to  fatigue. 
Only  when  it  was  too  late  did  Ormonde,  who  had  proclaimed  him  a 
traitor  and  an  enemy  of  the  nation,  begin  to  realize  that  all  that  was 
best  and  bravest  and  most  loyal  in  the  Kingdom  made  common  cause 
with  Owen  Roe  and  looked  to  him  as  their  chosen  leader.  Negotiations 
had  been  opened  a  little  time  before  with  the  Ulster  General,  and  his 
conditions  were  without  delay  accepted.  True  to  the  last  to  the 
cause  of  religion  he  refused  to  associate  on  any  account  with  the 
Ormondist  Confederates  unless  they  engaged  to  make  application  to 
the  Holy  See  to  be  absolved  from  the  censures  which  they  had 
incurred.  On  the  12th  of  October,  L649,  the  articles  of  agreement 
were  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Ormonde  and  Owen  Roe  at 
Feenagh,  and  the  Ulster  army  at  once  began  its  march  towards  the 
South.  A  few  days  later  the  following  letter  was  addressed  by 
Ormonde  to  the  Irish  General : — 
"  Domine, 

Tibi  certifico  non  modo  tuam  meoum  initss  conventionis  oon- 
clusionem  in  una  eademque  causa  cum  non  mediocri  virium 
increments,  idque  eo  tempore  quo  vires  necessaris  sunt,  mini  animi 
oblectationem  poperisse,  sed  etiam  magnum  mihi  esse  gaudii  aug- 
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mentum  quod  mihi  nascetur  occasio  qua  tibi  magis  not  us  ero,  quaque 
tibi  ostendam  quanti  te  et  tua  consilia  facio  in  rebus  arduis  et 
periculosis  quas  nunc  gero.  Tibi  etiara  constantor  affirmo  me  cupere 
ut  valde  sinceram  tecum  contraham  amicitiam  qualem  pro  tua 
expectatione  vel  pro  suis  viribus  spondere  potest, 

Waterfordi®,  18  Octob.,  1079,  tuus  benevolus  servus, 

Ormokius. 
Perdilecto  nobis  Praefecto  Generali 

Eugenio  O'Nello. 
It  was  too  late  however  to  thus  endeavour  to  secure  the  friendship 
and  enlist  the  co-operation  of  Owen  Roe.  Weighed  down  by  a  fit  of 
sickness  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  of  which  he  had 
had  a  slight  attack  in  the  preceding  year,  he  accompanied  the  troops 
as  far  as  Cloughouter,  and  there  he  received  all  the  last  Sacraments 
with  great  piety  on  the  5th  of  November  (old  style)  and  expired  the 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  a.m.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
every  military  honour  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  the  Old  Abbey, 
Cavan.  The  popular  tradition  which  assigns  his  death  to  a  slow 
poison  administered  to  him  by  the  Puritans  of  the  north  is  well 
expressed  in  Davis's  ballad,  which  begins  with  the  strophe : 
"  Did  they  dare,  did  they  dare,  to  slay  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  ? 

Yes,  they  slew  with  poison  him  they  feared  to  meet  with  steel. 

May  God  wither  up  their  hearts !  may  their  blood  cease  to  flow! 

May  they  walk  in  living  death,  who  poisoned  Owen  Roe." 
On  the  20th  of  August,  1649,  Cromwell  landed  in  Dublin  with 
a  select  body  of  12,000  veterans,  an  exhaustless  supply  of  military 
stores  and  £200,000,  Besides  these  vast  supplies  "  it  is  certain  that 
a  large  sum  was  handed  over  to  him  for  private  purposes, 
which  he  was  to  have  the  power  of  spending  without  rendering 
any  account  of  it"  (Ranke,  History  of  England,  in.  30.) 
By  the  massacres  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  unparallelled  in 
civilized  warfare,  he  opened  the  way  to  New  Ross,  then  a 
walled  town,  before  which  he  encimped  on  the  17th  of  October. 
Ormonde  appointed  Colonel  Luke  Taaffe  its  governor,  with  a  garrison 
of  2,500  men.  The  citizens  on  their  part  left  nothing  undone  to 
prepare  for  the  assault,  but  Taaffe,  who  is  described  by  the  Prelates 
assembled  at  Jamestown,  as  '  a  young  and  inexperienced  officer/  as 
soon  as  a  few  shots  were  fired  hastily  signed  the  articles  of  surrender 
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on  the  19th  of  October.  Fire  hundred  English  soldiers  under  his 
command  next  day  joined  Cromwell's  army,  the  rest  passed  over  the 
Barrow  into  the  County  of  Kilkenny  and  broke  down  the  bridge  behind 
them. 

Cromwell's  army  had  suffered  severely  from  dysentery  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march.  He,  nevertheless,  advanced  with  a  detachment 
of  his  army  to  the  important  fortress  of  Duncannon,  and  summoned 
it  to  surrender.  Colonel  Wogan,  however,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  Thomas  Roche,  the  governor,  were  true  to  their 
charge,  and  resolutely  declared  it  to  be  their  resolve  not  to  yield  while 
a  single  cartridge  remained.  Cromwell  next  endeavoured  to  secure  an 
entrance  by  means  of  the  usual  golden  key,  and  a  young  English 
officer  of  the  garrison  undertook  to  admit  the  enemy's  troops.  So 
vigilant,  however,  was  the  governor  that  the  deed  of  treachery  could 
not  be  executed,  and  Cromwell,  full  of  rage,  returned  to  Boss.  The 
traitor-officer,  however,  under  pretence  of  leading  out  his  troop  for 
forage,  went  over  to  the  Puritan  army.  In  the  meantime,  the  bridge 
was  being  repaired  over  the  Barrow  at  New  Boss,  and  Ormonde 
having  retreated  with  his  army,  the  castles  of  Inistioge  and  Thomas, 
town  were  deserted  by  their  garrisons,  and  soon  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Carrick,  seated  upon  a  rock,  was  considered  to  be  impregnable 
by  its  natural  position.  It,  nevertheless,  made  no  defence.  Several 
stories  have  been  circulated  by  later  historians  to  account  for 
the  disgraceful  circumstances  of  its  surrender.  The  Binuccini 
MS.,  however,  sets  them  to  rest,  for  it  expressly  attests  that 
at  the  first  summons  the  English  officer,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  its  command  by  Ormonde,  surrendered  the  castle,  and  with 
a  considerable  body  of  the  garrison  joined  Cromwell's  army. 
At  first  it  appears  difficult  to  explain  these  acts  of  treachery, 
which  we  see  repeated  again  and  again  almost  in  every  instance  where 
there  was  a  fort,  or  town,  or  city  confided  by  Ormonde  to  the  charge 
of  English  officers.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  national 
and  religious  sympathies  of  the  English  soldier  linked  him  with  his 
Puritan  opponent,  whilst  he  regarded  the  Irish  Catholics  with  aversion 
and  hatred.  But  there  was  more  even  than  this.  So  far  as  the 
battlefield  was  concerned,  the  royal  cause  was  now  irretrievably  lost 
in  England.  The  nation  had  at  length  acquiesced  in  the  Parliament 
government,  and  why  should  the  English  officers;  who  now  happened 
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to  serve  in  Ireland,  continue  the  struggle  fighting  against  their 
countrymen,  and  exposing  their  own  lives  to  danger  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  reverse  a  conclusion  which  was  already  foregone.  If  the  King  was  to 
be  restored  in  England,  they  should  conciliate  the  English  nation,  and 
this  result  was  to  be  achieved  by  diplomacy,  and  not  by  the  sword.  Hence 
it  was  that  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  who  adhered  to  the  royalist 
cause,  now  looked  forward  anxiously  to  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
troops  in  Ireland  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  those  negotiations, 
which  were  one  day  to  restore  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  12th  of  February,  1651,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Bishop  of  Clonf  ert,  with  other  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Church,  addressed 
a  letter  in  common  to  the  Nuncio  Einuccini,  then  in  Italy,  in  which, 
describing  the  events  of  the  preceding  year,  they  declare  that,  whilst 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  combating  against  the  common  enemy  as  best 
they  could,  Lord  Ormonde  spent  his  time  between  his  castles  in 
Loughrea  and  Clare,  doing  nothing  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  but  engaged  with  Inchiquin  in  amusements  and  banqueting, 
and  never  displaying  greater  signs  of  joy  than  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  capture  of  some  Irish  fort  or  some  victory  of  the  Puritans  : 
"  apud  Loghreagh  et  apud  castrum  de  Clare  in  Thomonia  per  vices 
aedem  habens,  nulla  re  ad  bonum  regni  sen  gesta  seu  decreta,  luxui, 
laetitia,  choreis  ac  compotationibus  cum  Insequinii  Barone  se  dedit, 
mdloque  unquam  tempore  in  lffltitiam  magis  effundi  notabatur  quam 
cum  victoriam  hostium  et  Catholicorum  castrorum  expugnationem 
audiisset."  {Einuccini  MSS.)  The  Bishops  assembled  at  Jamestown 
repeat  the  same  accusation : — "  That  his  Excellency  (Ormonde)  and 
Lord  Inchiquin,  when  enemies  to  the  Catholics  showed  great  activity 
and  raged  against  us  with  inhuman  cruelty,  and  shed  the  blood  of 
innocent  and  helpless  Priests  and  other  ecclesiastics,  but  since  this 
Peace  was  concluded  have  not  been  energetic  and  solicitous  for  the 
public  welfare :  and  during  several  months  they  lived  in  Connaught 
and  Thomond,  where  no  danger  and  no  enemy  appeared,  spending 
their  time,  as  was  remarked  by  many  persons,  in  play,  and 
pleasure,  and  merriment,  and  banqueting,  whilst  the  enemy  was 
fiercely  and  energetically  invading  and  oppressing  the  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom :  so  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  cared  and 
grieved  but  little  at  the  loss  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  Majesty/' 

In  the  Manifesto  which  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  thus  assembled 
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in  Jamestown,  addressed  to  their  flocks  in  the  month  of  August, 
1650,  they  complain  that  Cromwell  was  allowed  to  restore  the 
bridge  for  his  army  at  New  Boss  which  enabled  him  to  pass  into 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  to  ravage  with  impunity  all  the  rich 
valley  between  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir.  The  translation  of  their 
Address,  published  by  Fr.  Peter  Walsh  and  by  Cox,  gives  their 
complaint  as  follows :  "  The  enemy  made  a  bridge  over  the  river  of 
Boss  (a  wonder  to  all  men,  and  understood  by  no  man)  without  any 
let  or  interruption,  our  Forces  being  within  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  place,  wherein  200  musqueteers  at  Bossberkin,  being  timely 
ordered,  had  interrupted  this  stupendous  bridge  and  made  tha  enemy 
weary  of  the  town."  This  has  led  Bev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  into 
a  strange  error.  Cromwell,  he  says,  whilst  the  siege  of  Boss  was  going 
on  "  employed  some  of  his  troops  in  making  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Barrow.  The  Irish,  it  would  seem,  knew  nothing  ot  such  bridges, 
for  in  Jamestown  declaration  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  wonder  to  all  men 
but  understood  by  no  man."  (Cromwell  in  Ireland,  page  218.)  The 
original  text,  however,  of  this  important  document  says  nothing  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  and  does  not  refer  the  wonder  of  the  people  to  the 
bridge  itself  so  much  as  to  the  inactivity  or  treachery  which  alone 
could  have  allowed  the  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  so  wide  and  rapid 
a  river  almost  in  sight  of  the  whole  royalist  army,  and  without  the 
slightest  effort  being  made  to  interrupt  the  work.  The  genuine  text  is  a* 
follows:  "  hostis  instauravit  pontemmagnoilliquodBossipontumalluit 
flumini  superstructum  (res  omnibus  miraculi  loco  habita,  nulli  quare 
id  factum  vel  permissum  prorsus  intellecta)  nulla  data  resistentia  aufc 
oppositione."  This  indeed  was  only  one  of  the  many  complain ta 
which  brought  into  bold  relief  the  duplicity  or  the  bad  generalship  of 
Ormonde.  At  the  time  that  Cromwell  advanced  towards  Thomastown, 
2,000  chosen  troops  from  Ulster,  under  the  command  of  Henry 
O'Neill,  son  of  Owen  Boe,  had  joined  the  royalist  army.  Those 
experienced  soldiers  saw  at  a  glance  the  mistake  which  Cromwell  had 
fallen  into,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
he  had  at  length  afforded  of  avenging  his  many  deeds  of  cruelty. 
He  had  serrated  himself  from  his  supplies  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
had  got  himself  into  a  regular  cul-de-sac.  Waterf ord  and  Duncannon 
were  closed  against  him,  and  his  army,  now  weakened  by  disease,  was 
hemmed  in  between  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir.     Ormonde,  however* 
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paid  no  attention  to  their  proposals,  and  without  firing  a  shot,  marched 
back  the  whole  army  to  Kilkenny.  Cromwell  on  his  part  made  haste 
to  remedy  the  blunder  which  might  so  easily  have  proved  disastrous 
to  him.  He  recrossed  the  bridge  at  Boss  and  entered  the  county  of 
Waterford  at  Passage. 

Waterford  was  now  marked  out  for  attack.  Ormonde  insisted 
on  handing  over  its  command  to  Lord  Castlehaven  to  garrison  it 
with  English  troops.  The  citizens  however  had  fully  realized  the 
meaning  of  such  a  proposal  and  refused  to  admit  Castlehaven  or  his 
troops  within  the  city.  They  asked  indeed  that  a  detachment  of  the 
Irish  troops  might  be  sent  to  them,  and  we  find  it  recorded  as  a  matter 
of  boast  by  the  panegyrists  of  Ormonde  that  he  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  city  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  Ulstermen.  The  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  Br,  Patrick  Comerford,  however  gives  quite  a  different 
account  of  this  transaction.  The  citizens,  he  says,  petitioned  Lor<ji 
Ormonde  to  send  to  their  succour  some  of  the  Irish  troops  who  tiara, 
recently  joined  his  camp.  This  Ormonde  peremptorily  refused.  Their 
agents  on  his  refusal  proceeded  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  now 
commanding  the  forces  in  Ulster,  and  he  dispatched  without  delay 
500  men  under  Lieut.  General  O'Farrell,  who-  set  to  work  in  true 
military  style  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Ormonde  seeing 
this,  permitted  1,500  men  from  his  Irish  contingent  to  join  the  garrison. 
When  Cromwell  came  before  the  walls  he  endeavoured  to  open  the 
gates  by  the  usual  golden  key,  but  he  had  now  to  deal  with  stern 
determined  men.  O'Farrell  would  allow  no  one  but  himself  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  he  requested  Cromwell's 
trumpeter  to  return  to  his  master  with  the  message  that  there  were 
now  2,000  Ulster  soldiers  in  the  garrison,  and  that  whilst  any  one  of 
them  survived  the  city  would  not  be  surrendered.  (Binuccini  MS.) 
Cromwell  very  soon  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  to  seek  his  winter 
quarters  in  the  more  friendly  towns  of  the  South. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1649,  there  was  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Bishops  at  Clonmacnoise.  Dr.  Bothe  was  unable  through 
infirmity  to  attend,  but  the  acts  of  the  assembled  Prelates  present 
the  name  of  Edmund  O'Dwyer,  who  signed  them  as  Bishop  of 
Limerick^  and  "Procurator  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory."  The  four 
Archbishops,  with  fifteen  Bishops,  took  part  in  this  assembly,  and 
five  other  Bishops   wore    represented    by    Procurators.      In   their 
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Resolutions  and  Decrees  they  exhort  the  faithful  to  be  united  in 
charity  and  concord,  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  past  dissensions,  and 
to  put  forth  all  their  strength  "  to  forward  by  counsel,  action  and 
device  the  advancement  of  his  Majesty's  rights  and  the  good  of  this 
nation."    Many  persons  had  already  begun  to  delude  themselves  by 
the  vain  hope  that  favourable  conditions  were  te  be  obtained  from 
the  Puritan  enemy.     To  undeceive  them,  the  assembled  Prelates 
"declare  as  a  most  certain  truth  that  the  enemy's  resolution  is  to 
extirpate  the  Catholic  Religion  out  of  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  as 
by  their  several  covenants  doth  appear  and  the  practice  wherever  their 
power  doth  extend."    Another  decree  enacted  that  all  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  other  ordinaries  within  their  respective  Dioceses  would 
enjoin  public  prayers,  penitential  exercises,  the  approaching  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  other  works  of  piety,  in  order  "  to  withdraw  from 
this  nation  God's  anger  and  to  render  them  capable  of  his  mercies." 
All  the  Pastors  and  Preachers  are  also  instructed  "  to  preach  amity, 
and  for  inducing  the  people  thereunto  to  declare   unto  them  the 
absolute  necessity  there  is  for  the  same,  and  as  the  chief  means  to  . 
preserve  the  nation  against  the  extirpation  and  destruction  of  their 
religion  and  fortunes  resolved  on  by  the  enemy."    In  fine  the  penalty 
of  Excommunication  is  enacted  against  "  those  highway  robbers, 
commonly  called  the  Idle  Boys,  that  take  away  the  goods  of  honest 
men  or  force  them  to  pay  them  contribution,"  and  likewise  against  all 
who  would  encourage  or  assist  or  harbour  those  miscreants. 

We  havo  already  seen  how  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  lead  off  to 
prison  some  Franciscan  Fathers  who  refused  to  repudiate  the 
censures  of  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini.  The  Franciscans  were  at  the  time 
the  most  numerous  religious  order  in  the  Kingdom,  and  their  influence 
with  the  old  Irish  and  with  the  military  was  very  great,  for  almost 
all  the  army  chaplaincies  were  entrusted  to  them.  Father  Makiernan 
was  the  Provincial  of  the  order  in  Ireland,  and  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Nuncio.  When  he  was  passing  into  Connaught  from 
some  houses  of  the  order  in  Munster  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Clanrickarde,  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  western  province, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Queen  Henrietta,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  L, 
used  her  influence  at  the  French  court  and  at  Borne  for  tfie  appoint- 
ment of  a  Visitator  and  Commissary  General,  invested  with  full 
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authority  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Franciscans. 
Father  Carron,  then  living  in  Belgium,  a  man  remarkable  for  piety 
and  austerity  of  life,  bat  without  prudence  or  experience,  was  deputed 
for  this  arduous  task,  and  in  the  summer  of  1649  he  convened  a 
general  chapter  of  the  Fathers  of  the  order  to  be  held  in  Kilkenny.    By 
far  the  greater  number  refused  to  attend.  The  agents  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, they  said,  had  had  recourse  to  threats  and  violence  in  order  to 
intimidate  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  duty,  adhered  to  the 
Nuncio.    Four  times  the  Franciscan  Convent  in  Kilkenny  had  been 
subjected  to  violence  by  the  Ormondists.     The  Provincial  himself  had 
been  imprisoned  without  the  pretence  of  crime,  except  his  devotion  to 
the  representative  of  the  Holy  See;   and,  therefore,  they  protested 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  Chapter  in  Kilkenny  would  not  be  free, 
and  they  declared  that  they  would  regard  as  null  and  void  any  reso- 
lutions that  might  be  adopted  there.    Father  Carron,  before*  his  de- 
parture   from    France,    received    instructions    from    Father    Luke 
Wadding  in  Borne,  who  had  now  become  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  Ormondist  party,  and  from  Queen  Henrietta,  urging  him  to  adopt 
strict  measures  to  enforce  conformity  with  the  Peace  and  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    He  no  sooner  arrived  in  Ireland 
than  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  him  by  George  Lane,  Secretary  of 
Ormonde,  enclosing  a  list  of  24  Fathers  of  the  Order,  whom  he  was 
requested  to  punish  in  some  signal  way  as  the  most  refractory  against 
the  decrees  of  the  late  Supreme  Council.    The  specific  charges  set 
forth  against  these  zealous  Fathers  furnish. a  faithful  picture  of  those 
disturbed  times.    Father  Makiernan  and  six  others,  who  held  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Order  (it  is  said)  had  assembled  in  the  County 
Cavan  in  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  had  there  deposed  from  every 
post  of  authority  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  partial  to  the  Supreme 
Council.     F.  Bernard  Quinn  was   accused  in  particular  of  having 
stirred  up  the  Kavanaghs  and  their  "  idle  boys"  (pueros  otiosos)  in 
the  County  of  Wexford  to  rebellion,  and  had  written  a  letter  to 
Borne,  which  was  intercepted,  and  published  by  the  Parliament  in 
London,  asking  the  Pope  to  depose  the  King  of  England,  and  to 
transfer  the  Crown  of  Ireland  to  some  of  the  Northern  Irish.    F. 
Patrick  Brennan,  Superior  in  Kilkenny,  was  accused  of  having  openly 
declared  that  it  was  better  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Puritan 
Parliament  than  with  Ormonde,  and  he  had,  moreover,  pronounced  a 
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discourse  in  Galway  in  praise  of  Owen  Boa  and  condemnatory  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  F.  Reilly,  also  of  the  Convent  in  Kilkenny,  had 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Owen  Roe,  and  had  thence  kept  up  correspondence 
with  the  Dean  of  Fermo,  who  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  Kilkenny. 
F.  Synnot,  Guardian  in  Wexford,  had  issued  a  mandate  to  his  com- 
munity that  none  of  them  should  speak  in  favour  of  the  peace  or  of 
the  Ormondist  party.  F.  Fox  had  falsely  and  maliciously  (falsam  ot 
turpem  imposturam)  reported  that  the  Supreme  Council  had  offered 
him  i!100  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  approval  of  the  famous  Queries. 
F.  Dalaghan  had  counselled  Captain  Gawney  to  hold  the  castle  of 
Athlone  against  the  Supreme  Council.  And  so  with  the  other 
Fathers.  All  were  accused  of  strenuously  upholding  the  censures, 
and  combating  against  the  Ormondists,  and  of  no  other  crime.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and  Ardagh,  and  two  other 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  waited  upon 
Father  Carron,  urging  him  to  take  immediate  steps  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, and  to  check  the  violence  of  the  refractory  brethren.  The 
same  day  Lord  Castlehaven,  commander  in  chief  of  the  cavalry, 
visited  him  on  the  part  of  Ormonde,  and  submitted  a  paper,  divided 
into  the  following  thirteen  heads,  setting  forth  the  various  measures 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  judged  to  be  essential  for  the  peace  of  the 
Kingdom : 

1 — His  Excellency  demands  justice  against  the  incendiary 
(incendiarios)  friars  whose  names  were  given  on  the  list  already 
forwarded  to  the  Commissary. 

2— That  those  who  stirred  up  tumult  in  Kilkenny  would  receive 
condign  chastisement  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  statutes  of  their  order,  "  juxta  leges  Roman©  EcclesisB  et 
statuta  ordinis." 

3 — That  he  would  remove  all  the  suspected  superiors  (omnes 
siiperiores  suspectos),  and  in  particular  the  friars  named  in  the  list 
already  referred  to,  from  every  office,  especially  in  the  important 
towns,  "procipue  in  locis  maritimis  et  civitatibus  aliisque  locis 
consequenti©." 

4— That  those  who  were  deposed  in  the  Chapter  in  Cavan  would 
be  restored  to  their  former  posts. 

5— That  all  the  friars  in  Kilkenny  be  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  according  to  the  articles  of  the  Peace. 
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6 — That  all  the  Religious  brethren  throughout  the  Kingdom  be 
compelled  to  take  the  same  oath  of  allegiance. 

7 — That  all  the  friars  attached  to  the  Ulster  army  be  ordered  to 
quit  the  camp  of  Owen  Roe. 

8— That  all  the  friars  who  by  word  or  deed  had  sanctioned  the 
rebellious  course  pursued  by  Owen  Roe  be  declared  traitors  and 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  order. 

9—  That  the  friars  now  stationed  in  the  royal  quarters,  be  also 
declared  traitors,  should  they  pass  to  the  quarters  of  Owen  Roe,  or 
correspond  with  any  person  there  without  the  Viceroy's  sanction. 

10 — That  the  Religious  brethren  be  obliged  to  denounce  all  those 
who  in  any  way  would  adhere  to  the  King's  enemies. 

11 — That  some  Religious  councilors  be  chosen  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  insults  offered  to  the  King  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  order. 

12 — That  the  promoters  of  recent  tumults  be  punished  according 
to  the  measure  of  punishment  allotted  to  sedition. 

18— Should  these  things  be  carried  out  by  the  Father  Com* 
missary,  the  Franciscan  order  will  be  protected  by  the  Viceroy  and 
maintained  in  all  its  prerogatives  and  privileges,  and  the  refractory 
friars  shall  be  compelled  to  show  due  obedience  to  his  commands. 

The  better  to  ensure  obedience  to  Father  Carron's  authority,  the 
patents  of  his  appointment  were  submitted  to  the  Bishops  and  other 
Ecclesiastics,  then  resident  in  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1649,  were  duly  witnessed  as  authentic  and  valid,  and  as  imposing  under 
the  gravest  penalties  the  obligation  of  obedience  on  all  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  Meath,  Limerick,  and 
Ardagh,  also  by  Fathers  Robert  Nugent,  John  Toung,  and  Robert 
St.  Leger,  Jesuits,  and  some  distinguished  members  of  other  religious 
orders. 

Father  Carron,  before  the  close  of  July,  set  to  work  in  earnest  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  issued  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Father  Mackiernan  and  other  adherents  of  the 
Nuncio,  appointing  the  Ormondist  friars  to  the  various  posts  of 
authority  in  their  stead,  and  among  others  he  appointed  Father  Peter 
Walsh  to  be  the  superior  of  the  order  in  Kilkenny.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  in  Kilkenny  and  throughout  the  Kingdom,  a  violent 
commotion,  the  more  so  as  the  Father  Commissar?  appeared  to  exceed 
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the  powers  of  his  commission,  which  were  limited  to  the  following 
heads:— 1st,  to  promote  concord:  2nd,  to  correct  abuses:  3rd,  to 
withdraw  the  Religious  brethren  from  political  agitation  and  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  parties  among  the  Confederates,  "salva 
Ecclesi©  authoritate  et  fidei  Catholic®  integritate."  Very  soon  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  authorities  in  Rome.  Father 
Carron's  commission  was  recalled,  the  Acts  of  the  Kilkenny  chapter 
were  cancelled,  and  in  after  years  we  find  the  Father  Commissary 
living  for  some  years  in  London,  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Father 
Peter  Walsh  and  his  associates. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1649,  the  plague  made  its  first  appearance 
on  the  Western  coast  of  Ireland.  From  the  Rinuccini  papers  we 
learn  that  the  contagion  was  brought  to  Galway  iy  an  English  Teasel 
carrying  supplies  for  the  royal  army.  The  war  during  the  preceding 
years,  the  hardships  that  had  befallen  our  people,  and  the  widespread 
desolation  of  the  open  country  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Puritan 
army,  prepared  too  well  the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  seeds  of  pestilence 
and  now  rich  and  abundant  was  the  harvest  of  death.  Wherever  thdCrom- 
wellian  troops  advanced  they  plundered  the  country  and  they  consumed 
by  fire  whatever  the  sword  could  not  destroy.  "  Quid  memorem  plurimas 
alias  miserias  versam  belli  aleam  oomitantes  tanquam  pedissequas 
incendia,  rapinas,  vastationes,  diripiendi  licentiam,  privata  publicaque 
latrocinia  ac  deprodationes  tanto  hostilitatis  ©stu  ac  furore  ut  hsretid 
nihil  magis  in  votis  habere  se  demonstrarent  quam  totam  Insulam 
sanguine  Catholico  cruentare,  et  quos  gladio  non  perdidissent  ita 
rebus  omnibus  ad  vitam  sustentandam  necessariis  spoliare  ut  ipsa 
fame  et  nuditate  conficerentur"  (Rinuccini  MS.,  1984  b.)  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  terrible  disease  extended  its  ravages  to 
Kilkenny.  It  was  not  unlike  the  malady  known  in  England  as  the 
Black  Death.  Few  of  those  who  were  attacked  b?  it  survived  more 
than  a  few  hours,  whole  families  were  swept  away,  and  the  medical 
art  seemed  to  have  no  resource  that  could  stop  the  contagion  or 
bring  relief  to  the  sufferers.  Many  of  the  citizens  sought  for  safety 
in  flight,  but  wherever  they  went  the  same  terrible  malady  stared 
them  in  the  face.  In  Waterford  5,000  of  the  citizens  were  swept 
away  by  the  plague  :  its  victims  in  Dublin  were  reckoned  at  30,000 
In  Kilkenny  the  population  was  lessened  by  one-third,  and  the  same 
proportion  of  deaths  was  found  in  the  army,  the  garrison  being  in  a 
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few  months  reduced  by  the  disease,  from  1200  to  400.  The  aged 
Bishop,  full  of  tenderness  for  his  flock,  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
from  house  to  house  to  bring  consolation  to  the  sufferers  and  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  Several  of  the  clergy  caught  the  contagion  in 
the  exercise  of  their  sacred  ministry  and  died  true  martyrs  of  charity. 
The  name  of  the  Bey.  Patrick  Lea  is  commemorated  with  special 
eulogy.  This  heroic  man  was  untirin  g  in  administering  the  Sacraments 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  but  not  content  with  this  he  endeavoured 
moreover  to  assist  them  in  their  temporal  wants:  he  became  the 
servant  of  the  poor,  discharging  for  them  the  most  loathsome  duties, 
and  he  closed  their  eyes  in  death,  and  when  all  others  had  forsaken 
them  he  dug  their  graves  and  on  his  shoulders  bore  their  corpses  to 
their  resting  place.  It  was  whilst  performing  this  last-mentioned 
-voluntary  task  of  his  apostolate  of  charity  that  he  himself  caught  the 
contagion  and  he  expired  a  true  martyr  only  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  Cromwell's  army  at  the  city  gates.  "  Rev.  Patrick  Lea,  a 
man  held  to  be  a  Saint  by  all  who  knew  him,  thus  runs  the  con- 
temporary narrative,  was  employed  in  the  service  of  those  who  were 
■truck  down  by  the  plague.  He  was  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  even  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine;  for  this  reason 
it  was  the  wish  of  all  the  citizens  that  he  would  undertake  that 
duty.  But  owing  to  the  excessive  ardour  of  his  charity  and  zeal, 
which  knew  no  bounds,  his  career  was  short.  Not  only  did  he 
untiringly  hear  the  confessions  of  the  plague-stricken,  give  them 
Holy  Communion  and  Extreme  Unction,  and  bestow  on  them  all  the 
spiritual  aid  they  needed ;  but  besides  he  was  unceasing  in  attending 
to  their  bodily  wants,  supplying  them  with  medicines,  preparing  their 
food,  and  cleansing  their  sores.  It  happened  that  a  poor  man  whom 
he  was  attending  died,  and  as  the  body  was  spreading  contagion  all 
around,  Father  Lea  without  waiting  for  the  help  of  others  took  up  the 
corpse  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  to  a  neighbouring  cemetery,  and 
digging  a  grave,  buried  it  there.  Owing  to  the  heated  state  in  which 
he  was  and  to  the  contact  with  the  putrid  corpse,  he  was  stricken 
down  by  the  fatal  disease  on  the  24th  of  March,  1650,  to  the 
edification  of  those  who  witnessed  his  charity  and  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  citizens."  (Spieilegium  Oesoriense  II.  57.)  Father  Fiacre 
Tobin,  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  and  Father  John  Dalton,  a 
Franciscan,  both  natives  of  the  County  Kilkenny,  were  also  remarkable 
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for  the  devotedness  of  their  zeal*  We  will,  after  a  little  while,  meet 
with  them  again,  for.  a  few  years  later,  the  former  had  the  merit  to 
become  a  Confessor  for  the  Faith,  whilst  the  latter  was  farther 
privileged  to  seal  his  teaching  with  his  blood.  A  few  days  before 
the  siege  of  Kilkenny  by  the  Puritan  troops,  Father  Christopher,  a 
Capuchin,  received  an  order  from  his  superiors  to  proceed  to  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  Slieve-Bloom  range  of  hills  to  assist  the 
suffering  population  who  stood  in  great  need  of  spiritual  assist- 
ance. He  went  to  the  Bishop's  residence  to  bid  him  EarewelL  The 
aged  Prelate,  who  cherished  the  good  father  with  particular  affection, 
said  to  him,  with  great  emotion :  This  order  to  depart  which  you  have 
received  forebodes  evil  to  us ;  it  is  to  me  a  warning  that  ruin  will 
quickly  fall  upon  this  city  and  upon  our  nation.  And  then  embracing 
Father  Christopher,  and  bursting  into  tears,  he  cried  out :  "  FatcinavU 
not  Ormonius"  *' Ormonde  has  betrayed  us."  (Rinuccfai  MSk 
foL  2036.) 

Early  in  February,  1650,  Cromwell  left  his  winter  quarters,  and 
after  occupying  Fethard,  Cashel,  and  Thurles,  marched  towards  Kil- 
kenny. He  looked  on  the  Capital  of  the  Irish  Confederates  as  already 
his  own,  for  one  of  Ormonde's  officers,  named  Tickle,  had  covenanted 
to  surrender  the  city  to  aim  on  condition  of  receiving  ,£4,000,  besides 
a  high  command  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of 
Kilkenny.  "  If  your  Excellency  will  draw  before  this  town,"  (thus 
wrote  the  traitor,)  "  I  shall  send  a  messenger  unto  you  upon  your 
first  approach,  and  shall  give  you  an  account  of  the  weakest  part  of 
the  town  and  the  force  within  exactly,  and  what  else  I  shall  find  or 
you  may  direct  me  to  be  most  necessary  for  you. '  (Oarte  MSS.,  vol. 
26).  The  correspondence  however  was  discovered,  and  the  traitor 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  which  he  so  justly  deserved.  Cromwell, 
on  hearing  of  his  fate,  retired  from  the  city  and  laid  siege  to  Oallan. 

Callan  was  at  this  time  a  walled  town  of  considerable  strength 
and  defended  by  three  castles.  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  one  of  Ormonde's 
officers,  was  appointed  governor  and  chief  in  command,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  already  arranged  with  Cromwell  for  its  surrender. 
A  small  castle  or  outwork,  however,  was  held  by  an  Irish  officer, 
named  MacGeoghegan,  who,  with  his  small  company  of  100  men, 
offered  a  determined  resistance.  Three  times  they  repulsed  the  assault 
of  the  enemy,  but  no  succour  being  sent  to  them  by  the  Governor, 
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and  being  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  at  length  every  man 
pot  to  the  sword.  Three  hundred  Puritans  had  been  hilled  in  the 
repeated  assaults,  and  at  the  last  attack  Captain  MacGeoghegan, 
before  he  succumbed,  was  said  to  have  slain  twenty  of  the  assailants 
with  his  own  sword.  His  wife  displayed  no  less  valour.  She  hurled 
stones  and  other  missiles  upon  the  assailants,  and  was  herself  left  for 
dead,  being  covered  with  wounds.  Next  day,  however,  this  brave 
woman  was  picked  up  alive,  and  she  was  still  living  thirty-five  years 
later  in  the  reign  of  James  the  8econd,  when  the  Aphorismical  Dis* 
covery  which  relates  the  fact  was  written.  (See  this  valuable  work, 
edited  by  Gilbert,  voL  2,  page  64.)  Talbot  with  his  troops  at  once 
sorrended  and  were  allowed  to  march  away  with  their  baggage,  but 
without  their  arms,  and  so  enraged  was  Cromwell  at  the  opposition 
which  he  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  these  few  devoted  Irish 
soldiers,  that  he  gave  up  the  town  to  be  pillaged,  and  ordered  all  its 
inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword :  "  cives  omnes  ad  unum  •  .  • 
trucidari  jussit."    (Bruo&n,  Propugnac.  page  689.) 

It  was  not  till  the  22nd  of  March,  1650,  that  Cromwell  began 
operations  against  Kilkenny.  James  Archdekin  was  at  this  time 
Mayor;  James  Walsh  had  the  charge  of  the  Castle,  but  Sir  Walter 
Bailer,  of  Ballyhale,  was  military  Governor  6f  both  the  Castle  and  the 
city.  The  garrison  was  so  reduced  by  the  plague  that  it  did  not 
number  more  than  about  400  fighting  men,  besides  one  troop  of  Lord 
Ormonde's  cavalry ;  nevertheless,  aided  by  the  citizens,  their  defence  of 
the  city  was  most  heroic.  The  Binuccini  MS.  in  a  few  words 
commemorates  the  bravery  of  the  defendants :  "  Cromwellus  Kil- 
kenniam  obsidione  incinxit  quam  cives  ao  pauci  milites  licet  pestis 
in  urbe  grassaretur  et  plures  pene  tetra  lue  quam  hostili  gladio 
perirent,  per  aliquot  dies  mira  animi  magnitudine  defensarunt.'' 
Taylor,  in  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  also  speaks  of  the 
defence  of  the  city  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  adds  that  were 
it  not  for  the  treachery  of  some  of  those  within  the  walls  Cromwell 
would  have  abandoned  the  siege.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable 
siege  are  set  forth  in  minute  detail  by  Father  Denis  Murphy,  S.I. 
in  his  interesting  work,  "  Cromwell  in  Ireland,"  pag.  293  to  319. 

Sir  Walter  Butler  had  left  nothing  undone  to  strengthen  his 
position  and  to  gather  additional  troops  for  the  garrison.  Lord 
Dillon,  and  his  detachment  of  2,000  men,  were   ordered  by  the 
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General-in-Chief  for  Leinster  to  repair  to  Kilkenny,  bat  he  replied 
that  his  men  were  so  terrified  by  the  reports  regarding  the  plague 
that  they  refused  to  march  towards  the  doomed  city.  The  small 
garrison  at  Sandford's  Court,  then  known  as  Cantwell's  Castle,  a  few 
miles  from  Kilkenny,  were  asked  to  come  in  haste  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  the  city :  "  But  the  officers,  being  English,  Welsh,  and 
Scotch,  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Cromwell,  offering  him  possession 
of  the  castle,  and  asking  money  and  passes  to  go  beyond  the  sea  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  foreign  states.  He  accepted  their  terms  on 
condition  that  they  should  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Parliament  of  England/9    (Cromwell  in  Ireland,  p.  295.) 

Cromwell's  head-quarters  were  placed  at  the  Moat,  beyond  the 
Black-quarry,  now  known  as  Cromwell's    hill.     His  cannon    soon 
shattered  the  old  city  wall,  and  a  large  breach  was  effected  in  front  of 
the  present  parochial  church  of  St  Patrick's,  but  Sir  Walter  Butler 
erected    earthen  breastworks  witbin    the  wall,    strengthened    with 
palisades.    A  storming  party,  led  on  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Axtell 
twice  attemptad  to  enter  the  breach  but  were  each  time  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  no  fewer  than  six-hundred  of  the  Puritan  assailants 
being  slain.    The  assault  was  ordered  a  third  time,  but  thej  refused 
to  advance,  for  they  had  learned  to  their  cost  that  the  counterworks 
completely  commanded  the  breach  on  the  inside.    Cromwell,  himself, 
when  he  .had  got  possession  of  the  city  and  examined  all  the  works, 
wrote :  "  It  was  a  mercy  to  us  that  we  did  not  further  contend  for  an 
entrance  there,  it  being  probable  that  if  we  had,  it  would  have  cost  us 
very  dear/'    Irishtown,  which  embraced  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  and 
that  portion  of  the  city,  which  lay  beyond  the  Bregagh,  had  its  own 
line  of  defence.     The  first  assault  made  there  was  also  repulsed,  but 
all  the  garrison  being  required  for  the  main  point  of  attack  that  part 
.of  the  city  was  after  the  first  few  days  left  undefended  and   was 
occupied  by  the  enemy.    On  the  27th  of  March  a  breach  was  made 
with  pickaxes  in  the  wall  adjoining  St.  Francis's  Abbey,  close  by  the 
place  where  the  Bregagh  joins  the  Nore.    A  considerable  body  of  the 
Cromwellian  troops  obtained  an  entry  here,  but  they  were  quickly 
driven  back,  and  most  of  those  who  had  entered  were  slain.    Eight 
companies  of  foot,  under  Colonel  Gifford,  next  attempted  to  storm 
St.  John's  gate  and  thus  effect  an  entrance  into   the  city.      They 
advanced  very  resolutely  but  were  received  with  a  galling  fire  which 
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compelled  them  to  retire,  leaving  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  men 
wounded  or  slain.  So  many  repulses  were  enough  to  make  Cromwell 
hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  siege,  but  the  Governor 
seeing  that  his  few  brave  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  continual 
watching  at  their  posts  and  despairing  of  any  succour  from  without 
resolved  to  make  as  good  conditions  as  he  could  by  a  timely  surrender. 
The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  oat  with  military  honours,  the 
citizens  were  to  be  protected  in  their  persons,  goods,  and  estates,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  hundred  muskets  and  a  hundred  [pikes,  the 
soldiers  were  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the  troops  appointed  to 
receive  them  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city.  The  city 
surrendered  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  as  the  soldiers  marched  out 
with  Sir  Walter  Butler  at  their  head,  they  were  complimented  by 
Cromwell  for  their  bravery :  he  said  that  they  were  gallant  fellows, 
and  that  he  had  lost  more  men  in  the  endeavour  to  storm  the  place 
than  at  Drogheda.  The  foot  soldiers  for  the  most  part  returned  to 
their  homes,  but  the  troop  of  Ormonde's  cavalry  proceeded  towards 
Westmeath,  and  passing  by  a  country  chapel  at  Ardmogher,  wherein 
several  of  the  neighbouring  families  had  deposited  portion  of  their 
property  for  safe-keeping,  they  recklessly  plundered  it.  They  then 
returned  towards  Waterf ord,  but  were  refused  admittance  into  that 
city.  Sir  Walter  Butler  retired  to  his  castle  at  Ballyhale,  .and  soon 
after  died  there.  Great  blame  was  attached  to  Ormonde  for  not 
making  some  attempt  to  bring  relief  to  this  city,  being  the  Capital  of 
the  Confederation,  and  being  moreover  a  place  of  such  strategical 
importance  for  all  Leinster.  In  his  defence  he  replied  that  he  had 
not  a  single  troop  at  his  disposal.  The  facts  of  the  case  however  did 
not  tally  with  his  excuse,  for  at  the  very  time  that  Kilkenny  was  thus 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  he  was  trying  to  obtain  admittance  for  the 
army  under  his  command  into  Limerick,  which  the  citizens  of  that  old 
Catholic  city  persistently  refused. 

Colonel  Axtell  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  city  for  the 
Puritan  Parliament,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  govern- 
ment displayed  a  barbarous  cruelty  in  his  dealings  with  the  Catholic 
citizens,  and  in  particular  in  his  enmity  against  the  clergy.  He  had 
held  the  command  of  the  foot  guard  on  the  memorable  30th  of 
January,  when  King  Charles  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  erected  at 
the  gate  of  the  Royal  Palace.     After  the  Restoration  he  was  one  of 
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the  leading  regicides  who  were  excepted  from  pardon,  and  suffered 
the  penalty,  they  bo  justly  deserved,  of  death  at  Tyburn.  Before 
execution  he  declared  that  nothing  so  afflicted  his  soul  at  that  moment 
as  some  of  the  deeds  of  blood  in  which  he  had  had  a  part  in  Ireland,  and 
the  writer  who  records  this  fact  adds  that  the  following  was  one  of 
those  £eeds  of  cruelty  thus  particularly  referred  to.  Sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  had  been  taken 
under  special  protection,  but  Axtell  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  seized  on  everything  that  belonged  to  them. 

The  Puritan  troops  enraged  at  the  losses  tney  had  sustained 
from  a  handful  of  brave  soldiers,  though  they  were  pledged  to  respect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  show  their  hatred  of  our  Catholic  people  and  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed.    Hence  we  find  the  churches  profaned,  the  altars 
overthrown,  the  paintings  and  statues  destroyed,  and  in  a  word,  a 
relentless  war  waged  against  everything  held  sacred  by  the  citizens. 
Search  was  made  for  the  vestments  and  religious  ornaments  that  had 
been  concealed,  and  when  they  happened  to  be  discovered  everything 
was  desecrated  and  plundered.    The  religious  books,  crucifixes,  and 
other  articles  of  devotion  found  in  the  private  houses  were  thrown 
into  the  streets,  and  either  burnt  or  carried  off  as  booty.     In  one  of 
his  letters  Cromwell  had  used  the  emphatic  words  :  "  As  regards  the 
clergy,  they  know  what  to  expect  at  our  hands."     The  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  victors  in  Kilkenny  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.    Dr.  Patrick  Lynch,  of  Galway,  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Propaganda  on  the  1st  of  May,  1650,  states  that  a  report 
had  reached  him  of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
and  "  of  a  number  of  priests,  religious,  and  citizens "  having  been 
put  to  death  there.    A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  quartered  in  St.  Canice*s 
Cathedral,  and  the  aisles  were  converted  into  stabling  for  the  troopers' 
horses.     The  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  were  broken  to  frag- 
ments, the  altars  demolished,  the  stone.work  ornaments  defaced,  and 
in  a  few  weeks   the  work  of  centuries  was  at  the  hands  of  these 
iconoclast  barbarians  well  nigh   reduced  to  ruin.     The  Protestant 
Bishop  Williams,  in  plaintful  language,  laments  the  sad  disaster  that 
had  befallen  this  noble  edifice :  "  The  great  and  famous  and  most 
beautiful  cathedral  church  of  St.  Kenny  they  have  utterly  defaced  and 
ruined.    They  have  thrown  down  the  roof  of  it,  taken  away  five  great 
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and  goodly  bells,  broken  down  all  the  windows,  and  carried  away 
every  bit  of  glass,  which  they  say  was  worth  a  very  great  deal ;  and 
all  the  doors  of  it,  that  hogs  might  come  and  root,  and  the  dogs  gnaw 
the  bones  of  the  dead ;  and  they  broke  down  a  most  exquisite  marble 
font,  wherein  the  Christians'  children  were  regenerated,  all  to  pieces, 
and  threw  down  many  goodly  marble  monuments  that  were  therein, 
and  especially  that  stately  and  costly  monument  of  the  most  honour, 
able  and  noble  family  of  the  house  of  Ormonde,  and  divers  others  of 
most  rare  and  excellent  work,  not  much  inferior,  if  I  be  not  much 
mistaken,  to  most  of  the  best,  excepting  the  Kings'  that  are  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  or  the  Abbey  of  Westminster."  He  further  states  that 
most  of  the  religious  edifices  throughout  the  Diocese  were  desecrated 
in  like  manner.  The  "fanatick  limbs  of  the  beast,"  he  says,  beheaded 
most  of  the  churches,  the  roofs  of  them,  both  slates  and  timber,  being 
quite  taken  off,  and  the  walls  thrown  down  even  to  the  ground. 
Even  when  the  Monarchy  was  restored  under  Charles  the  Second, 
these  fanatics  continued  to  display  their  hostility  against  their  re- 
ligious structures :  "  I  found,"  he  says,  "  the  Cathedral  Church  and 
the  Bishop's  house  all  ruined,,  and  nothing  standing  but  the  bare 
walls,  without  roofs,  without  windows,  but  the  holes,  and  without 
doors.  And  when  I  desired  Mr.  Connel,  my  registrar,  to  begin  to 
repair  some  places  of  that  church,  and  to  set  up  benches  and  forms, 
some  of  the  Anabaptists  (as  we  have  good  reason  to  think  so)  came 
in  the  night  time,  the  church  having  no  doors,  and  with  axes  and 
hammers  or  hatchets  brake  them  down  and  carried  them  quite  away, 
and  did  other  unseemly  abuses  besides." 

The  large  cross  situated  in  the  public  square  was  a  special  mark 
for  their  irreligious  fanaticism.  Father  Archdekin,  himself  a  native 
of  Kilkenny,  in  his  Theologia  Tripartita,  published  a  few  years  later, 
thus  writes :  "  There  stands  in  the  market-place  of  Kilkenny  a 
magnificent  structure  of  stone,  of  elegant  workmanship,  rising  aloft 
after  the  manner  of  an  obelisk.  It  is  supported  by  four  lofty 
columns,  which  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  superstructure.  You 
ascend  it  on  the  four  sides  of  flights  of  stone  steps ;  and  above  all  on 
the  highest  point  was  placed  a  sculptured  figure  of  the  Crucifixion. 
After  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  some  of  them 
who  were  particularly  remarkable  for  their  impiety,  assembled  in  the 
market-place,  armed  with  their  muskets,  and  directed  many  shots 
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against  the  symbol  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  order  that  they  might  fully 
complete  their  irreligious  triumph ;  and  this  their  persecuting  fury  at 
length  accomplished.  But  behold  !  the  ^rath  of  an  avenging  God 
quickly  pursued  the  authors  of  this  sacriledge.  A  mysterious  malady 
seized  on  them,  and  affected  them  so  that  none  survived  more  than  a 
few  days."  Another  contemporary  narrative  gives  some  further 
details  of  this  deed  of  sacrilege :  "  Seven  soldiers  of  the  Cromwellian 
army,  like  seven  unclean  spirits,  set  themselves  to  destroy  the 
crucifix.  After  firing  at  it  for  some  time,  they  broke  off  the  lighter 
portion  of  it,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  dwellings.  But  of  the 
number,  six  died  almost  immediately  after,  three  on  that  same  day 
and  three  on  the  day  following.  The  seventh  I  know  not  what 
happened  him.  The  facts  became  known  to  the  whole  city,  and  served 
to  confirm  the  Catholics  in  their  veneration  for  the  cross  and  to  terrify 
in  no  small  degree  the  heretics,  its  enemies." 

When  the  Irish  soldiers  were  marching  out  of  the  city,  the  aged 
Bishop  endeavoured  to  accompany  them.  The  Puritan  soldiers 
however  dragged  him  from  the  carriage  in  which  he  sat,  tore  from  his 
shoulders  the  dress  which  concealed  his  rank,  and  threw  to  him  a 
tattered  cloak  covered  with  vermin,  and  left  him  there  to  die.  Such 
is  the  brief  account  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  writing  from 
Galway  on  the  6th  of  June,  1650  :  "  Eilkennia  tarn  a  peste  quam  ab 
hoste  vastata  vidit  suum  prcesulem  Eeverenctissimum  Davidem  Both, 
.  .  in  curru  pro  fuga  parato  extractum,  veste  nudatum,  et 
clamyde  vili  et  vermibus  scatente  co-opertum,  in  loco  abjecto 
repositum,  ubi  altero  mense  diem  clausit  extremum."  (Spicilegium 
Ossoriense,  I.  341.)  Lynch,  in  his  MS.  Lives  of  the  Irish  Bishops, 
gives  a  more  detailed  narrative,  and  his  account  of  the  Bishop's  death 
is  probably  the  more  accurate,  as  writing  twenty  years  later  he 
had  the  fullest  opportunities  for  securing  exact  information.  The 
Bishop  in  his  carriage,  he  thus  writes,  "  accompanied  the  garrison  on 
its  departure,  but  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town,  a  troop 
of  the  enemy  attacked  and  plundered  the  rear-guard,  and  seizing  on 
the  Bishop's  carriage  carried  off  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  all 
that  he  now  possessed  (ille  curru  vectus  presidium  exiens  comitatus 
est  cu jus  ad  bis  mille  passus  progressi  extremum  agmen  turma  hostium 
aggressa  diripuit,  et  eodem  impetu  in  Episcopi  currum  irruens  centum 
ei  libras  quas  solummodo  turn  reliquas  habuit,  eripuit.)     Wherefore 
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by  Cromwell's  permission  be  was  brought  back  to  bis  friends  in  the 
city,  among  whom  be  expired  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month  of 
April,  being  82  years  of  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  family  tomb 
which  bis  ancestors  had  erected  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  his  obsequies 
being  duly  performed  by  his  friends  according  to  the  Catholic  rites, 
and  torches  burning  around  his  bier  throughout  the  whole  night  that 
preceded  bis  interment." 

It  was  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  surrender  that  the  Irish  soldiers 
could  retain  their  arms  for  two  miles  from  the  city,  when  they  would 
hand  them  over  to"  the  Puritan  troops ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  until  the  arms  bad  been  surrendered  that  the  Puritan  freebooters 
began  to  attempt  their  work  of  pillage.  Lynch  informs  us  that  Dr.  Kothe 
bad  prepared  bis  own  tomb  in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  but  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  which  prevented  his  being  interred  in  it. 
One  of  these  difficulties,  no  doubt,  was  that  Axtell's  cavalry  were  now 
quartered  in  St.  Canice's. .  Lynch  also  adds  that  it  was  looked  on  as 
something  little  less  than  miraculous  that  "  whilst  the  Puritans  des- 
ecrated and  demolished  the  rich  tombs  of  the  Butlers  and  other 
monuments  that  adorned  the  old  Cathedral,  they  left  untouched  the 
monumental  tomb  which  the  Bishop  had  prepared,  although  it  bore 
engraven  on  it  figures  of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
other  Saints,  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  to  the  effect  that  he 
bad  cleansed  that  Church  of  heretical  corruptions  and  defilement  (a 
sectariorum  orgiis  et  sordibus),  and  re-dedicated  it  to  Catholic  worship 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1644.  It  is  also  deserving  of  remark  that 
whilst  the  other  monuments  and  tombs  were  filled  with  the  corpses  of 
the  Puritan  strangers,  neither  the  Bishop's  monument  at  the  Cathe- 
dral nor  the  tomb  in  which  be  rested  at  St.  Mary's  were  ever  defiled 
by  any  interment." 

The  monument  erected  by  Dr.  Bothe  in  the  Cathedral  was  spared 
by  the  Cromwellian  soldiery,  but  "  quod  non  fecerunt  barbari "  it's 
inscription  was  in  part  effaced  by  the  order  of  Bishop  Parry,  who  a 
few  years  later  was  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  this  see.  This  monu- 
ment may  still  be  seen  in  the  Lady-Chapel  at  St.  Canice's  Cathedral* 
It  is  an  elaborate  Renaissance  mural  monument  of  black  marble,  and 
presents  the  outlines  of  an  altar  adorned  at  either  side  with  statues  of 
St.  Eieran  and  St.  Canice,  with  their  names  added  underneath.  St. 
Kieran  wears  the  mitre,  and  holds  in  his  band  the  crozier.    St.  Canice 
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wears  the  religious  hood,  but  holds  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
whilst  the  abbatial  mitre  rests  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  Over  the 
altar  is  represented  our  Saviour  crucified,  whilst  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Harris  in  his  edition  of 
Ware's  Bishops  states  that  the  armorial  devices  and  figures  showed 
the  remains  of  curious  gilding  and  painting.  The  arms  of  the  Eothe 
family — a  stag  trippant  by  an  oak  tree— are  added,  surmounted  by 
the  Episcopal  hat,  and  having  underneath  the  motto :  "  Virtute  non 
Yi."    The  inscription  runs  thus : — 

Deo.  Opt.  Max. 

st 

Memorise  Davedis  Efisgopi  Osso 

BlEN    qui  HANC  ECCLBBIAM   CATHEDRA 

lem  sto  canico  baobam 

[a  sectariorum  orgns  et  80rdibus 

repurgatak  zristeeto  cultui 

restitu1t  die  primo  ootobris] 

Anno  Dni  1642 

Ortu*  cuncta  suos  repetunt  matremque  requirunt 

M  redit  ad  nihilum  quodfuit  ante  nihil 

The  three  lines  within  brackets  were  effaced  by  Parry,  but  ars 

here  conjecturaly  supplied  from  the  words  already  cited  from  Dr. 

Lynch,  who  wrote  whilst  the  epitaph  was  still  complete.    In  Shee's 

work  on  the  Monuments  in  St.  Canice's  these  lines  are  supplied  from 

oral  tradition  as  follows:  "Pristino  cultui  restituit,  h»resim  achis- 

maque  exinde  emundans :"  and  the  same  words  are  adopted  by  Dr» 

Graves,  who,  however,  confesses  that  they  are  insufficient  to  fill  up 

the  three  lines  that  were  cancelled  on  the  monument. 

I  have  given  in  the  words  of  Lynch  the  age  of  Dr.  Bothe  at  the 
time  of  his  death  as  82  years.  "  Spiritum  20  Aprilis,  octaginta  duo 
annos  natus,  emisit."  The  same  writer,  when  registering  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Eothe,  expressly  attests  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1568:  "anno 
1568,  KilkennisB  natus  est."  The  Binuccini  MS.  speaks  of  the  Bishop 
as  being  in  1649  "  octuogenario  major."  The  author  of  the  Aphor- 
ismical  Discovery  also  declares  that  he  was  "  upwards  of  foure  score 
yeares  ould"  (vol.  1,  page  272).  According  to  the  date,  A.D.  1572, 
generally  assigned  for  his  birth  by  writers  of  the  present  day,  Dr. 
Bothe  would  have  only  attained  the  age  of  78  years  at  the  time  of  his 
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demise.  That  date,  however,  appears  to  have  no  better  foundation 
than  the  Consistorial  entry  which  marks  the  Bishop's  age  as  45  at  the 
time  of  his  promotion  to  the  Episcopate,  but  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained at  page  273,  this  Consistorial  statement  refers  rather  to  the 
year  1613,  when  Dr.  Rothe  was  first  nominated  to  the  See  of  Ossory, 
than  to  the  year  .16 18,  when  he  was  definitively  appointed  and  con- 
secrated. The  testimony  of  Dr.  Lynch  in  particular  cannot  easily  be 
set  aside,  for  in  his  "  Alithinologia"  he  attests  that  for  forty  years  he 
was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Father  Shearman,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  the 
traditions  of  his  native  city,  writes,  that  the  house  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tholsel,  between  it  and  what  |is  called  the  Butter  slip,  was  the 
mansion  in  which  Dr.  Rothe's  parents  lived,  and  in  which  our  Bishop 
was  born.  It  was  probably  also  the  house  to  which  he  was  allowed 
to  return  from  his  flight,  and  in  which  he  died.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Cromwell  it  was  the  property  of  Edward 
Rothe,  nephew  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  one  of  those  who  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens,  signed  the  articles  of  surrender,  and  remained  as  a 
hostage  in  Cromwell's  camp  till  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  "  The 
old  frame  house  with  its  quaint  gabled  front,  with  an  oriel  window, 
over  a  penthouse  shop  front,  was  occupied  up  to  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  by  the  descendants  of  Edward  Eothe.  They  went  to 
America.  .  .  The  old  house  was  pulled  down  and  the  brick  house 
between  the  Tholsel  and  Mr.  Wall's  house  was  then  erected.  For- 
tunately a  sketch  of  the  Market-cross  of  Kilkenny,  taken  before  the  year 
1771,  for  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  architect,  shows  Rothe's  house  in 
the  back  pround."  The  large  building  now  known  as  Wolf's  arch  in 
Parliament-street  was  built  in  1594  by  John  Rothe,  one  of  the  Bishop's 
brothers,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  munificence  and  opulence  of  the 
Kilkenny  merchants  of  the  period.  The  Bishop  appears  to  have 
resided  there  during  the  first  years  of  his  Episcopate.  It  is  still 
popularly  known  as  the  Bishop's  house.  It  was  probably  there  also 
that  the  great  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  was  held  in  the  month  of  May, 
1642,  to  frame  the  rules  and  constitution  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  spacious  garden  attached  to  this  mansion,  extend- 
ing to  the  city  walls,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  illustrated 
in  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions  for  1861,  page 
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351.  Lynch  attests  that  this  Ecclesiastical  Assembly  was  convoned 
by  Dr.  Eothe,  and  he  refers  more  than  once  to  its  Sessions  as  held 
"  in  sedibus  suis  "  and  '•  in  domo  sua :"  and  he  also  states  that  all 
the  Prelates  in  the  interval  between  their  Sessions  recreated  them- 
selves "#in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Bothe's  house."  Soon  after  that  im- 
portant Assembly  the  Bishop  appears  to  have  made  the  Dean's  house 
his  official  residence,  as  the  record  is  still  preserved  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1642  the  portreve  of  Irishtown  was  sworn  in  before 
him,  "he  being  then  dwelling  at  the  Dean's  house."  (Graves* 
History,  &c,  page  296.)  Subsequently  when  the  old  Episcopal 
palace  was  renewed  and  put  in  proper  order  he  transferred  his  resi- 
dence thither,  and  his  letters  thenceforward  were  dated  "  Ex  nova 
curia." 

Several  religious  objects  belonging  to  this  period,  now  preserved 
in  the  Diocesan  Museum  or  in  the  Museum  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch- 
aeological Society,  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
carried  out  in  this  city  with  befitting  splendour  during  the  short 
interval  of  the  triumph  of  the  Confederate  cause.  The  rich  Mons- 
trance which  was  handed  down  in  the  Bryan  family  at  Jenkinstown, 
and  is  now  the  most  prized  and  valuable  object  of  our  Diocesan 
museum  is  described  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  History  of  St.  Canice's, 
page  40.  On  the  front  of  the  ostensory,  immediately  around  the 
centre  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  enshrined,  are  the  words 
of  the  Apocalypse  zxi.  3 :  "  Ecce  tabernaculum  Dei  cum  hominibus, 
et  habitabit  cum  eis ;"  and  on  the  base  of  the  monstrance  is  the  in- 
scription :  "  David  Eothe  Episcopus  Ossoriensis  me  fieri  fecit  anno 
1644.  Ora  pro  clero  et  populo  Dioecesis  Ossoriensis."  A  small 
chalice  of  elegant  form  and  elaborately  chased,  also  handed  down  in 
the  Bryan  family,  and  at  present  preserved  in  our  Diocesan  College, 
has  this  inscription  :  "  Ora  pro  D.  Nicolao  Cowly,  proto-notario 
Apostolico,  qui  me  fieri  fecit  in  nsum  D.  Jacobi  Clari  protonotarii, 
1640."  The  Latin  name  Claras  corresponds  to  the  old  Kilkenny 
name  of  Cleere,  of  which  we  have  representatives  in  the  city  to  the 
present  day.    The  tomb  of  the  priest  for  whom  this  chalice  was  made 

may  still  be  seen  in  St.  Canice's,  with  this  inscription : 

D.  O.  M. 
Eloquio  Clarus  virtute  fideque  Jacobus 
Coelum  mente  habitans  hoc  habet  ossa  solo. 

D.  Jacobus  Clarus    Protonotarius  et  Sector  ecclesi©    D.  Joannis 
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Dioecesis  Ossorienais  yir  bonus  et  benignus,  verecundus  visu,  moribus 
modestus,  eloquio  decorus,  &  puero  in  virtutibus  exercitatus,  Deo 
devotee,  hominibas-  amabilis,  et  omnibus  bonorum  operum  exemplis 
prseclarus,  obiit  an.  1643,  14°  Novembris,  sub  auroram,  cum  maximo 
piorum  hominum  luctu." 

A  reKgiows  processional  banner,  dating  from  the  Confederate 
period,  was  discovered  in  1849  in  the  Bothe  mansion  at  Wolfs  arch. 
The  tenant  on  removing  some  of  the  wainscotting  of  the  old  house 
found  concealed  between  it  and  (die  studding. what  appeared  to  be  a 
roll  of  silkfolded  up  intoasmall  compass.  On  opening  the  roll  itwasfound 
to  be  a  green  silk  banner  in  excellent  preservation.  It  measures  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  height  by  three  feet  four  inches  in  width,  and  is 
bordered  with  variegated  silk  fringe.  On  one  side  is  painted  the 
Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whilst  the  other  presents  a  mons- 
trance with  the  Sacred  Host,  surrounded  by  angels.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  banner  are  depicted  the  city  arms,  viz. :  a  castle  looped 
and  crenelled  with  warders  on  the  towers  and  at  the  gates.  In  the 
description  of  this  beautiful  banner  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  (page  92),  it  is 
added  that  these  figures  are  "represented  in  the  steel  cap  of  the 
period  of  Charles  I.,  which  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  this* 
banner  was  contemporary  with  the  Confederate  Cathoiios,  and  was 
borne  by  some  of  the  eity  guilds  in  the  religious  processions  of  that 
period.  And  we  may  also  perhaps  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  it 
was  hidden  when  the  City  of  the  Confederates  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  Cromwell,  at  which  time  the  diseovery  of 
such  a  relic  would  bring  down  heavy  pains  and  penalties  on  its 
possessor/'  Bev.  (X  P.  Meehan  in  a  note  to  his  interesting  History 
of  the  Coafederation,  page  55,  states'  that  a  banner  which  was  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Kilkenny  in  1846,  and  which  may  have  been 
belonged  to  the  Confederates,  is  religiously  preserved  in  the  Dominican 
novitiate  at  Tallaght,  County  Dublin. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Bothe,  taken  in  1644,  has  also  been  handed 
down  at  Jenkinstown  Castle.  The  Bishop  is  represented  in  rochette 
and  mozaetta,  with  simple  cross  and  chain,  and  with  a  peculiar  sort  of 
cap,  which  has  puzzled  many  of  our  archseologists.  This,  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  Episcopal  zucchetto,  or  house  cap,  such  as 
is  worn  by  the  Spanish  Bishops  in  their  own  residences  to  the  present 
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day.  The  original  purple  colour  being  faded,  makes  this  portion  of 
the  dress  appear  the  more  remarkable  in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Bothe. 
The  Eothe  arms  are  introduced  in  the  upper  right-hand  angle,  with 
the  date  A.D.  1644.  There  are  also  added  the  three  following  in- 
scriptions: "  Beati  pacifici  quoniam  filii  Dei  vocabuntur:"  "  In  imagine 
pertransit  homo  et  frustra  conturbatur :"  "  David  Episcopns  Ossoriensis, 
sat.  72.  Homo  putredo  et  films  fcominis  vermis.  Job."  Whether  the 
numerals  which  now  appear  in  this  last  inscription  belong  to  the 
original  painting  or  were  added  at  a  later  time,  probably  in  the 
present  century,  cannot  be  at  present  decided. 

In  the  Jenkinstown  collection  there  is  also  an  original  portrait  of 
Eev.  Thomas  Eothe,  Dean  of  Ossory,  which  bears  the  inscription : 
"Thomas    Both,  protonotarius    Apostolicus    prior   commendatarius 
monasterii  Sancti  Joannis  Evangelist®  Kilkennise  et  Decanus  Ecclesi® 
Gathedralis  Sancti  Oanici  Ossoriensis  Dioecesis,  eetatis  sua  64.  anno 
1645."    I  have  gleaned  the  following  particulars  of  his  life  from 
Lynch's    MS.  History.     He   was  nephew    of  the  Bishop  (Davidis 
Episcopi  e  fratre  nepos).    Having  spent  several  years  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Borne,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  German  Prince,  and 
he  availed  of  the  leisure  thus  afforded  him  to  write  several  works, 
which  proved  him  to  be  deeply  read  in  Theology,  History,  and  Canon 
Law,  and  no  less  conversant  with  poetry  and  the  classics.     Lynch 
gives  the  titles  of  these  works,  which  though  they  were  written  with  great 
care,  the  author  would  not  permit  to  be  published.    The  first  which  he 
composed  consisted  of  17  Dissertations,  entitled  "  Consultatio  politico- 
didascala,"  and  was  addressed  to  the  nobility  of  Ireland,  contrasting 
the  blessings  of  the  true  faith  with  the  perishable  advantages  to 
which  the  profession  of  Protestantism  entitled  them.    He  also  wrote 
"  De  metamorphosi  Ecclesiastica,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  gradual 
decay  of  truths  and  development  of  errors  in  the  various  heretical 
sects :  "  Intitutiones  Civiles,"  which  appears  to  have  been  a  treatise 
on  the  civil  law :  and  "  De  monasticorum  jurium,  rerum  locorumque 
expugnatione  in  Insulis  Britannicis."     The  most  important,  however, 
of  his  historical  works  were  a  History  of  the  controversy  which  was 
carried  on  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  in  Ireland  in  the 
year    1630 ;    and    "  Porastasis  immanissimee  lanienee  orthodoxorum 
Hibernorum,"  in  which  he  faithfully  sketched  the  horrible  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  the  Puritan  enemy  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  war  of  1641.  These  MSS.,  Lynch  adds,  were  all 
carefully  written  and  prepared  for  the  press,  but  none  of  them  were 
published. .  Thomas  Roth  was  no  less  remarkable  for  piety  than 
learning.  He  was  asked  by  F.  Scarampo  to  assume  the  responsible 
duties  of  Coadjutor  to  his  venerable  uncle  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  but 
he  firmly  declined  that  dignity.  He  died  in  1649,  and  had  for  suc- 
cessor in  the  Deanery  the  Rev.  James  OThelan,  who  a  few  years  later 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory. 

The  nineteen  years  which  followed  the  demise  of  Dr.  Rothe  were 
a  period  of  sorrow  and  persecution  for  the  widowed  Church  of  Ossory. 
The  Catholic  clergy  were  classed  by  the  Puritans  with  the  wild  beasts* 
and  were  hunted  down  with  a  persistent  intensity  of  hatred  for  which 
we  can  only  find  a  parallel  among  the  Pagan  persecutors  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  Christian  Church.  No  detailed  narrative  of  their 
sufferings  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  the  occasional  glimpses 
which  contemporary  records  afford  suffice  to  make  known  how 
much  the  heroic  Priests  of  those  days  had  to  endure  that  they  might 
be  faithful  in  their  duty  towards  their  flocks  and  break  to  them  the 
strengthening  Bread  of  Life. 

In  a  narrative  compiled  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  of  which  the 
original  Latin  text  may  be  seen  in  the  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  voL  2' 
pag.  43,  the  sufferings  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are  thus  briefly 
sketched:  "A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Father  Lea  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
was  taken.  Our  Fathers  sought  to  avoid  the  danger  in  various  ways* 
One  of  them  armed  himself  with  a  weapon  and  passed  out  with  the 
soldiers,  who  were  leaving  the  town.  Another  acted  as  servant  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  nobleman,  and  when  waiting  at  table,  often  poured 
out  wine  and  ale  to  the  enemy.  A  third,  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant, 
remained  at  large  in  the  city  and  employed  himself  in  administering 
consolation  to  the  Catholics.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  heretics 
entering  the  town,  overturned  the  altars,  and  profaned  the  images, 
crosses,  and  all  other  sacred  things.  They  destroyed  our  house  and 
oratory,  sparing  nothing  that  they  thought  belonged  to  a  Jesuit. 
The  sacred  furniture  of  the  altar  had  been  hidden  away ;  yet  it  was 
found  and  plundered.  The  books  were  thrown  out  in  the  streets  and 
burned.  The  soldiers  who  were  struck  down  by  the  plague  were  put 
into  our  house,  which  was  turned  into  an  hospital,  and  everything 
was  profaned." 
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From  the  Rinuccini  MS.  we  learn  that  Father  Barnaby  BarnewaD, 
Commissary  General  of  the  Capuchins,  was  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
daring  the  siege.  He  made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier 
(gregarium  militem  ementitus),  but  was  exposed  to  incredible  hard- 
ships on  the  road  from  hunger  and  cold^  intensified  by  old  age  and 
infirmity.  He  made  his  way,  however,  to  his  relative,  the  Countess 
of  Fingall,  in  Meath,  and  daring  the  following  years,  despite  the 
bitter  persecution  (inter  truculentissiman  persecutionem)  he  continued 
to  reside  at  her  mansion,  attending  daring  all  that  time  to  the 
spirital  wants  of  the  vast  adjoining  district.  As  regards  the  secular 
clergy  the  same  MS.  adds  that  they  all  either  attained  the  martyr's 
crown  or  were  cut  off  by  the  plague  or  driven  by  the  terrors  of  the 
most  cruel  persecution  to  seek  a  refuge  in  some  recesses  of  the 
Kingdom :  ''  reliquis  de  clero  vel  martyrio  deletis,  vel  peste  sublatis, 
▼el  persecutions  crudelissimso  metu  in  alios  regni  angulos  dilapsii." 
The  Memorial  of  the  Langton  family  sets  forth  in  one  short  sentence 
the  whole  history  of  the  clergy  of  Kilkenny,  so  far  as  the  arm  of  the 
Puritan  Government  could  reach  them,  "  all  our  clergy  were  expelled 
by  the  Parliament  and  the  usurper,  Cromwell/'  {Trans,  of  Kilk. 
Arch.  Socy.  for  1864,  pag.  96.)  Dr.  Patrick  Lynch,  provost  of 
Galway,  writing  to  Propaganda  on  the  1st  of  May,  1650,  also  attests 
that  according  to  the  reports  which  had  reached  him  the  heretics  had 
raged  with  great  cruelty  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  had  put  to  death 
a  number  of  priests,  religious,  nobles,  and  merchants.  (SpieU^ktm 
088oHen.  I,  344.) 

After  the  death  of  the  Bishop  the  Diocese  of  Ossory  was 
administered  by  the  Vicar-General,  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  or  as  his 
name  is  given  in  the  Irish  records,  Bryan  Mac  Turlogh  Fitzpatrick, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  1651,  was  confirmed  as  Vicar  Administrator 
of  the  See  by  Edmund  O'Dempsy,  Bishop  of  Leighlin  the  only 
Bishop  of  the  proyince,  then  residing  in  Leinster.  In  the  Aphorismical 
Discovery  it  is  said  of  ibis  heroic  ecclesiastic  that  he  was  u  a  zealous, 
religious,  and  pious  priest,  but  within  a  short  time  after  God  did  call 
him  unto  a  better  choice  into  glory,  in  remuneration  of  his  virtues.'9 
(Vol.  2,  pag.  175)  In  the  ' Threnodia  Hiberno-Oatholica'  (cap.  6), 
and  also  in  the  '  Elenchus  Encomiorum  de  Joanne  Scoto,'  by  Father 
Bonaventure  O'Connor,  O.S.F.  (printed  at  Bolzano,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
1660,  pag.  307),  it  is  further  stated   that  this    Father  Bernard 
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Fitepatrics:,  Vicar-General  of  Ossory,  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Lord  Barons  of  Ossory,  and  having  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  that  he 
might  shelter  himself  from  the  fury  of  the  persecutors,  he  was  tracked 
thither  by  the  heretics,  "  who,  there,  beheaded  the  most  holy  man, 
who  was  famed  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  was  remarkable 
alike  for  his  life  and  learing,  and  lineage :  his  head  was  set  upon  a 
stake  at  the  gate  of  one  of  the  towns  as  food  for  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  rest  of  his  body  was  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
earth/'  (Perillustris  et  Reverendissimus  D.  Bernardus  Pitz  Patrick, 
Presbyter,  ex  famiHa  illustrisshnorum  DD.  Baronum  Ossoriensium 
sen  de  Ossory,  quern  ad  quandam  speluncam  a  rabie  hareticorum 
oonfugientem,  hssretici  imiecuti  sanctissimum  virum,  erat  enim  vita 
doctrina  et  prosapia  oonspicuus  et  in  toto  regno  notus,  capite  plexernnt, 
in  spelunca:  caput  in  porta  cujusdam  oppidi  infixa  pertica  in  escam 
volatilibus  coeli  appenderunt,  et  carnes  pro  bestiis  terrs  reliquerunt.) 
Father  Denis  Murphy,  S  J.,  in  his  '  Cromwell  in  Ireland,9  to  which 
I  hare  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer,  thus  writes  :  "  There  is 
a  tradition  still  current  in  Kilkenny,  that  after  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  some  distinguished  ecclesiastics  took  refuge  from  the  violence 
of  the  soldiery  in  a  secret)  chamber  of  the  Dominican  friary  attached 
to  the  Black  Abbey.  None  knew  of  their  place  of  concealment  except 
a  few  trusted  friends,  among  whom  was  a  woman  named  Thornton, 
who  engaged  to  supply  them  every  night  with  milk.  This  woman, 
for  a  bribe,  betrayed  the  secret,  and  indicated  to  the  Oromwellian 
soldiers  where  their  victims  could  be  found  by  spilling  the  milk  along 
the  road  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  spot  where  the  entrance  to  the 
secret  chamber  should  be  sought.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  were  dragged  from  their  concealment  and  put  to  death. 
Their  betrayer  received  a  grant  of  land  as  her  reward/9  (pag.  314.) 
This  tradition  is  undoubtedly  accurate  in  its'  general  details  of  the 
massacre  of  'distinguished  ecclesiastics9  who  had  sought  a  refuge  in 
some  retired  spot  from  the  terrors  of  the  persecution  that  encompassed 
them.  In  one  circumstance,  however,  the  modern  narrative  appears 
to  have  deviated  from  the  old  tradition.  It  was  not  in  the  convent 
at  the  Black  Abbey,  but  rather  in  one  of  the  caves  at  Thornback,  the 
site  of  the  old  Dominican  novitiate,  that  the  clergy  were  concealed, 
and  it  seems  to  me  most  probably  that  one  of  those  distinguished 
Ecclesiastics  who,  in  that  silent  retreat,  received  the  martyr's  crown 
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was  precisely  the  VicarrGenerri,  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  of  whom  we 
hare  just  spoken. 

On  the  death  of  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  about  1(353,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  by  "Sheane 
Fitz-Patricke,  priest,  Vicar-General  of  Ossory,"  (Aphoritmical  IHs. 
covery  IL9  175),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  confirmed  in  that  office 
by  Dr.  Edmund  O'Dempsy,  Bishop  of  Leighlin.  When|  the  heads 
of  the  Irish  clergy  met  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1666,  presided  over  by 
the  Primate  Edmund  O'Reilly,  to  deliberate  on  presenting  an 
Address  expressive  of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  II.,  we  find  the  name 
of  "  Terentdus  Fitzpatrick,  Yicarius  Apostolicus  Ossoriensis,"  as  one 
of  those  summoned  to  that  assembly,  and  subsequently  signing  its 
acts,  as  may  be  Been  in  Peter  Walsh's  History  of  the  Remonstrance. 
In  an  Italian  list  of  the  administrators  of  the  Irish  Sees  in  the  year 
1668,  preserved  in  the  Propaganda  Archives,  Rome,  under  the  head 
of  the  Province  of  Leinster  is  given  the  name  "  Terenzio  Patrizio 
Yicario  Apostolico  Ossoriense,"  which  may  be  translated  Terence 
Fitzpatriclr,  Vic.  Ap.  of  Ossory.  There  is  also  in  the  same  Archives 
a  letter  addressed,  to  Cardinal  Barberuni,  and  signed  "Terentdus 
Patritius,  Yicarius  Apostolicus  Dioecesis  Ossoriensis,"  dated  from 
Kilkenny,  the  10th  of  January,  1669.  He  had  received  a  commission 
from  Rome  to  unmask  the  assumed  Apostolic  authority  of  James 
Taaffe,  O.S.F.,  the  brother  of  Lord  Carlingford.  This  Franciscan 
was  betrayed  into  grave  error  by  a  forged  Brief  from  Rome  authori- 
sing him  to  hold  a  Visitation  of  the  Clergy  in  the  various  Dioceses  in 
Ireland,  and  to  set  aside  all  those  who  would  be  found  unfavourable 
to  the  loyal  remonstrance  advocated  bj  Peter  Walsh  and  his  associ- 
ates. He  had  begun  to  act  upon  this  spurious  authority,  and  assuming 
an  air  of  dignity,  had  summoned  to  appear  before  him  several  of  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  who  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  this 
remonstrance.  As  soon  as  the  Holy  See  became  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Cardinal  Barberini,  Protector  of  Ireland, 
wrote,  among  others,  to  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  denouncing  the  imposture! 
and  deputing  him  to  intimate  to  the  other  Diocesan  authorities  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Leinster  the  authoritative  condemnation 
of  the  proceedings  of  Taaffe.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  proceeded  in  person  to 
communicate  the  Cardinal's  instructions  to  the  Vicar  Capitular  of 
Leighlin,  but  in  his  reply  to  Cardinal  Barberini  he  excuses  himself 
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for  not  proceeding  to  Ferns  or  Kildare  or  Dublin,  "  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  floods,  and  still  more  on  account  of  his 
own  infirmities  and  the  threats  of  his  opponents,"  and  therefore  he 
had  requested  the  Vicar  Capitular  of  Leighlin  to  be  bearer  to  the 
others  ot  the  instructions  from  the  Holy  See.  As  regards  Taaffe 
himself,  he  adds  "  he  remains  in  Dublin,  and  shows  no  sign  of  setting 
out  for  France  or  Belgium  as  was  commanded  him."  He  concludes 
with  the  words :  "  Since  we  are  here  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
followers  of  Peter  Walsh  and  innovators  in  doctrinal  matters,  I 
request  your  Eminence  to  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  by  letter 
whether  it  be  lawful  for  us  and  our  Catholic  people  to  communicate 
with  them  at  divine  service,  or  to  assist  at  Mass  offered  up  by  them." 
This  fragment  of  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's  letter  will  be  the  more  acceptable 
as  it  is  the  only  one  known  to  exist  written  by  this  zealous  adminis- 
trator of  the  See  of  Ossory  in  those  perilous  days  of  persecution : 
"  Acceptis  cum  debita  reverentia  tuis  litteris  quibus  et  tenuitati  meed 
immeritum  honorem  pr®stitisti  et  de  fraude  et  impostura  Jaoobi 
Taaffe  sibi,  ut  verissime  scribis,  jurisdictionem  in  utrumque  clerum 
anctoritate  Apostolica  vindicantis,  certiorem  feciati,  continuo  me 
oontuli  ad  vicinam  Dioecesim  Leighlinensem,  et  communicata  epistola 
ac  mente  tua  Vicario  Capitulari  ejusdem,  qui  (cum  propter  hiemis 
asperitatem  et  aquarum  redundantdam  et  prosertim  ob  infirmitatem 
meam  necnon  minas  adversariorum  ulterius  proficisci  non  voluerim) 
pollicitus  est  se  vicinos  Dublineasem,  Fernensem,  et  Darensem  de 
mandatis  tuis  quantocyus  admoniturum  ...  P.  Taaffe  totius 
confusionis  architectus  Dublini  h&ret,  nee  de  procepta  profectione  in 
Qalliam  aut  Belgium  verbum  auditur  .  .  •  Caeterum  cum  Yale- 
fliania  novorumque  dogmatum  f abricatoribus  undique  cincti  et  admixti 
simus  rogo  Bminentiam  Yestram  ut  ad  me  scribere  dignetur  an  nobis 
ac  populo  Catholico  tuta  conscientia  liceat  cum  illis  in  divinis  com- 
municare  eorumque  sacris  interesse."  A  few  months  after  the  date 
of  this  letter,  Dr.  Terence  Fitzpatrick  was  summoned  to  his  heavenly 
reward. 

Among  the  clergy  who,  under  the  Puritan  tyranny,  laid  down 
their  lives  ministering  to  the  faithful  of  Kilkenny,  Father  John 
Daton,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  deserves  particular  mention. 
A  native  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  he  at  an  early  age  embraced  the 
Franciscan  rule  of  strict  observance,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
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gravity,  prudence  and  spirit  of  penance.  Throughout  the  fierce 
controversy  regarding  the  censures  and  Interdict  in  1648  he  wa* 
always  found  at  the  side  of  the  JJuncio,  and  his  name  appears  in  the 
address  presented  by  the  clergy  to  Bionsignor  Rinuccini,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1648.  When,  the  Guardian*  of  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
Kilkenny,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  ecclesiastical 
censures,  Father  Daton,  being  the  next  in  authority,  became  temporary 
Superior,  and  fearlessly  followed  the  very  course  for  which  the 
Guardian  had  been  imprisoned.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
Cromwell  he  remained  in  Kilkenny  in  secular  dress,  and  proved 
himself  indefatigable  by  night  and  day  attending  the  sick  and 
comforting  the  dying  by  bringing  to  them  the  consolations  of  religion. 
On  the  2nd  of  August,  1668,  he  was  at  length  discovered  and  arrested 
together  with  a  Capuchin  laybrother  and  two  Franciscan  Nuns.  It 
was  the  feast  of  the  Portiuncula,  and  the  crowds  of  the  faithful  who, 
on  that  day,  flocked  to  the  hous3  in  which  Father  Daton  was  concealed, 
that  they  might  approach  the  Sacraments  and  gain  the  Indulgences, 
led  to  his  discovery.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  was  seized  by  the 
Puritan  soldiers,  and  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  city  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Next  day  he  was  brought  before  AxtelL  He  war 
interrogated  as  to  his  priestly  character,  his  religious-  profession,  the 
saying  of  Mass,  the  administering  of  the  Sacraments,  all  of  which  he 
publicly  avowed,  and  from  which  no  earthly  command  would  induce 
him  to  desist.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  second  next 
day  with  all  the  additional  torture  and  indignities  usually  attendant 
on  death  for  treason.  He  spent  the  interval  in  the  most  fervent 
exercises  of  penance  and  prayer,  and  "post  sanctissimam  jejunii, 
humiliationum  continuarum  eft  ardentissimarum  apud  Deum 
BuppKcationum  prceparationem,"  was  led  to  the  scaffold  on  the  5th  of 
August,  165$.  With  every  manifestation  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
to  God,  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  being  hanged  and 
embowelled  while  yet  alive,  and  quartered,  he  received  the  martyr's 
crown* 

The  two  Franciscan  Nuns,  arrested  on  the  same  day  with  Father 
Daton,  were  sisters  by  birth  as  well  as  by  religious  profession.  They 
lived  retired  in  their  house,  and  privately  wore  the  habit  as  Tertiaries 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.    They,  too,  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
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ail  interval  of  12  days  was  granted  them  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  if  they  so  willed  of  saving  themselves  by  renouncing 
their  religious  life.  They  had  the  consolation  of  being  imprisoned  in 
the  same  dungeon  with  Father  Daton  on  the  vigil  of  his  martyrdom, 
and  with  dauntless  heroism  they  resolved  to  emulate  his  fortitude  and 
prepared  themselves  for  death.  Through  the  interposition  of  some 
friends,  however,  their  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment. They  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for  Spain,  and  they 
were  received  with  joy  into  one  of  the  religious  houses  of  that 
Catholic  nation. 

The  Capuchin  lay -brother  arrested  on  tho  same  memorable  2nd 

of  August,  1653,  was  called  in  his  religious  order  Brother  John  of 
Dundalk,  but  his  secular  name  was  John  Verdun.  He  was  advanced 
in  years  and  paralyzed,  and  was  at  death's  doors  through  dysentery. 
He  lived  in  a  house  adjoining  the  temporary  Capuchin  Convent,  and 
all  the  books  and  furniture  and  religious  ornaments  of  the  scattered 
community  had  been  consigned  to  his  care.  All  these  were  now 
seized  by  the  Puritans,  and  he  himself  was  sentenced  to  death.  Owing 
to  his  infirm  condition,  however,  the  sentence  was  not  executed,  and 
for  ten  months  he  lingered  on  in  the  common  prison,  enduring  with 
the  greatest  constancy  all  the  sufferings  of  a  prolonged  martyrdom. 
The  Rinuccini  MS.  which  gives  these  particulars,  adds  that  for  some 
time  in  prison  he  was  not  allowed  oven  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  had 
scarcely  any  food.  He  had  no  means  of  his  own  to  pay  for  food,  and 
tho  Catholic  people  were  so  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  and  so 
ground  down  by  spoliation  and  oppression  of  every  sort  that  they 
could  afford  him  but  little  aid.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
1654,  he  was  taken  from  gaol,  and  in  company  with  twelve  Priests, 
who  had  been  seized  and  sentenced  to  exile  (cum  duodecim  sacerd- 
otibus  antea  captis  atque  in  exilium  mandandis)  was  hurried  off, 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  to  Waterford.  There  they  were 
again  thrown  into  the  common  prison,  where  they  were  associated 
with  the  worst  characters,  and  detained  for  six  months  awaiting  a 
vessel  to  sail  for  the  continent.  The  governor  of  Waterford,  William 
Leigh,  was  a  savage  Puritan,  "  sssvus  Cromwellista,"  and  he  made  use 
of  every  endeavour  to  induce  his  prisonors  to  renounce  Popery  and 
embrace  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  Gospel  tenets.  At  length 
on  tho  25th  of  July,  1654,  the  good  lay-brother  was  put  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  France,  with  an  order  of  which  the  following  literal 
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Torsion  from  the  English  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Binuotini 
MS.:— 

Waterfordiaa  Oubernator  omnibus  officialibus,  militibua,  navi- 
culariis,  et  aliis  ad  quos  spectat. 

Cum  harum  lator  Joannes  Yerdunus  sit  religiosus  per  edictum 
hoc  regno  proscribendus,  per  praesentes  rogamus  omnes  ad  quos  per. 
tinet  ut  latori  Joanni  permittant  et  integrum  faciant  quamcumque 
navem  in  Franciam  vel  Flandriam  transmissuram  quiete  et  pacifice 
eonscendere  ea  lege  dum  primam  oocasionem  arripiat  et  sicut  par  est 
se  gorat. 

Dabam  mea.manu,  25o  Julii  1654. 

Guillelmus  Leighus. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  14th  of  August  that  brother  Verdun 
landed  in  France.  He  was  there  welcomed  by  his  religious  brethern 
as  a  Confessor  for  the  faith,  and  every  comfort  was  ministered  to  him, 
but  weighed  down  by  infirmities  and  the  hardships  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  expired  at  the  Capuchin  Convent,  Charleville,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1655. 

All  the  exiles  at  this  time  sent  into  exile  or  transported  to  serve 
as  slaves  in  the  Tobacco  Islands  were  not  as  submissive  as  Brother 
Yerdun  and  his  companions.  The  Rinuccini  MS.  mentions  one 
instance  of  a  large  number  of  sufferers,  whose  only  crime  was  their 
love  of  country  and  their  faith,  who,  a  few  years  later,  were  shipped 
in  an  English  vessel  from  Waterf ord  for  Barbadoes.  Eveiy  evening 
the  captives  were  put  in  irons,  and  the  hatches  were  closed  down  on 
them  for  the  night,  but  by  day  thej  were  allowed  to  roam  freely  on 
board  the  vessel.  Their  treatment  on  board  was  of  the  worst.  The 
contemporary  record  states  that  they  were  fed  like  slaves,  or  rather 
like  brutes,  "  mediastinorum  imo  brutorum  instar  in  navi  nutriti/' 
And  yet  several  of  them  were  of  noble  birth  (non  pauci  loco  nobili 
nati).  They  were  nearly  all  from  the  County  of  Waterf  ord,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  skilled  seamen  among  them.  As  they  conversed 
together  in  the  Irish  tongue,  which  was  not  understood  by  the  sailors, 
they  arranged,  when  a  few  days  at  sea,  to  distribute  themselves  among 
the  crew  and  the  officials,  and  at  the  signal  "  Dia  agus  Padruic  linn" 
—Go J  and  St.  Patrick  be  with  im— to  seize  them  and  make  them  their 
prisoners,  and  then  to  steer  the  vessel  for  France.  The  next  morning 
the  sea  being  calm,  and  the  officers  and  men  all  basking  in  the  enjov- 
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ment  of  undisturbed  tranquility,  two  or  three  of  the  exiles  ranged 
themselves  near  each  of  the  crew  and  others  on  board,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  signal  given,  than  each  of  the  exiles  re-echoed  again 
and  again  the  same  invocation,  "God  and  St.  Patrick  bo 
with  us,"  and  almost  without  a  struggle  they  seized  on 
all  the  officers  and  men,  and  put  them  in  the  irons  from 
which  they  themselves  had  been  just  freed.  They  steered  the  vessel 
to  Brest,  and  sold  it  there  after  setting  free  the  crew.  Brest  was  at 
this  time  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  Irish  merchants,  some  of  whom 
at  their  private  expense  fitted  out  cruisers,  received  letters  of  marque 
from  the  King,  and  became  rich  beyond  measure  by  their  depredations  on 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  Puritans.  Such  numbers  of  our  country- 
men had  settled  at  Brest,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  was  just  then  growing  into  importance  among  the  French 
ports,  that  it  seemed  as  if  transformed  into  an  Irish  colony.  The 
descendants  of  these  exiles  spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring 
territory,  and  the  names  of  many  of  them  became  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  their  adopted  country. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  charity  displayed  by  the 
Capuchin,  Father  Fiacre  Tobin,  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  who,  from  the 
first  commencement  of  the  plague,  had  devoted  himself  with  most 
perfect  self-sacrifice  to  the  service  of  his  suffering  fellow-citizens. 
After  the  surrender  to  Cromwell,  he  continued  with  unwearied  zeal  to 
pursue  his  apostolate  of  charity,  assuming  at  times  various  disguises 
the  better  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  weie  in  eager  pursuit  of 
the  clergy.  For  a  few  months  he  was  thus  enabled  to  exercise  the 
sacred  ministry  with  impunity,  but  he  was  at  length  detected  by  a 
Puritan  whose  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  very  appearance  and 
demeanour  of  Father  Fiacre,  and  judging  him  to  be  a  Priest  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  pretended  to  be  a  Catholic 
and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Father.  This  salutation  threw  the 
good  Capuchin  off  his  guard.  He  was  at  once  arrested,  loaded  with 
irons  in  prison,  and  threatened  with  death,  and  for  a  time  subjected 
to  many  hardships.  Soon,  however,  the  jaoler  was  appeased  by  gifts, 
and  the  prisoner  was  enabled  to  say  Mass  in  prison,  and  even  to 
converse  with  the  faithful  who  came  privately  to  visit  him  and  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.    Alter  a  time  sureties  were  accepted  for  his  peaceable 
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demeanour ;  the  citj  itself  was  assigned  him  for  his  prison,  and  he 
was  allowed  full  liberty  within  the  city  walls.    When  the  decree  of 
banishment  was  published  against  the  clergy  in  1653,  he  was  sent 
into  France,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  of  that  year,  he  addressed  from 
Nantes  a  letter  to  his  Superior  at  Charleville,  on  the  Mease,  from 
which  a  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  set  before  us  in  faithful  and  vivid 
colours  the  deplorable  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  to  which  the  nation 
was  at  this  time  reduced :    "  Under  penalty  of  death  the  clergy  are 
now  banished  from  every  part  of  Ireland  (sub  poena  capitis  totus 
clcrus  universa  Hi  hernia  interdicitur) :  not  only  the  Priest  but  the 
person  who  shelters  him,  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  statutes 
enacted  against  such  persons  in  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign.     As 
regards  the  Catholic  laity,  they  are  permitted  to  livo  in  Ireland,  but 
they  are  so  ground  down  by  the  crushing  weight  of  taxes  and  other 
burthens  that  they  cannot  endure  it  very  long.    When  Kilkenny  came 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  Father  Barnabas,  who  was  then  Commissary, 
directed  me  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  I  did  so,  although  with 
reluctance,  for  it  was  painful  to  me  and  quite  contrary  to  my  wishes 
to  lay  aside  the  Eeligious  habit  and  to  assume  the  secular  dress.    I  went 
around  from  house  to  house,  administering  to  the  families  and  house, 
hold  the  SacrAnents  of  Penance  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  when 
summoned  to  assist  those  attacked  by  the  plague  I  hastened  at  once 
to  them.    At  length  I  was  arrested  by  the  heretics  in  the  streets  of 
Kilkenny  and  hurried  off  to  the  Govornor,  who  interrogated  me  as  to 
the  houses  in  which  I  had  said  Mass,  and  as  to  the  presence  of  other 
clergy  in  the  city.    I  replied  that  I  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
bring  others  into  trouble  by  answoring  such  questions.    He  then 
cried  out :    You  will  be  hanged    on  to-morrow.      I  said :    I  am 
prepared  to  die.    He  used  these  words  merely  to  terrify  me.    I  was  led 
back  to  prison,  and  all  that  night  prepared  myself  for  death  :  but  my 
imprisonment  was  prolonged  for  nine  months.    .    .    At  the  end  of 
nine  months  the  local  magistrate  allowed  me  to  have  the  city  as  my 
prison,  the  Catholic  citizens  giving  security  that  whenever  called  upon 
I  would  bo  ready  to  appear  before  the  court.     I  was  thus  enabled  to 
administer  the  Sacraments  more  freely  than  when  I  was  in  gaol,  and 
sometimes  I  gave  Holy  Communion  to  forty,  and  even  fifty  or  sixty 
persons,  besides  the  instructions  on  the  Catechism,  which  were  given 
on  the  Sundays  and  holidays.    The  English  always  showed  me  the 
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greatest  civility,  but  they  made  me  pay  for  their  hospitality.  I  had 
every  night  to  pay  four  pence  for  lodging,  but  food  and  other  things 
I  Btood  in  need  of  were  abundantly  supplied  by  the  charitable 
Catholic  citizens.  Should  it  be  in  your  power  to  forward  missionaries 
to  the  island  of  San  Christofe,  I  would  ask  you  to  send  me  thither, 
unless  I  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland,  for  that  island,  even 
more  than  Ireland,  is  in  need  of  missionary  aid,  and  moreover  the 
Beligious  have  full  liberty  at  San  Cristof e  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  as 
a  Jesuit,  who  is  stationed  there,  lately  wrote  to  a  Priest  in  Kilkenny. 
Should  you  not  have  the  faculty  to  send  missionaries  thither,  it  will 
be  a  matter  truly  pleasing  to  God  to  obtain  it  from  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  for  in  that  island  there  are  several  thousand  Catholics 
(multa.Catholicorwm  millia),  with  none  but  one  Jesuit  to  break  tho 
bread  of  life  to  them." 

The  writer  of  the  Binuccini  MS.,  himself,  an  Irish  Capuchin 
referring  to  the  Decree  of  banishment  against  the  clergy,  published 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1653,  in  consequence  of  which  Father  Fiacre 
was  exiled  to  France,  attests  that  it  was  "  most  rigorously  carried  out 
(executio  fuit  exactissima),  so  much  so  that  among  the  thousands  of 
soldiers,  at  that  time  scattered  throughout  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  one  who  was  not  either  a  spy,  or  a  judge,  or  some  such 
official  of  this  barbarous  persecution,  so  unrestricted  was  their  power 
against  the  clergy  and  their  harbourers  and  friends,  and  to  such  a 
degree  was  the  fury  of  their  cruelty  intensified  by  the  premium  of 
£5  set  upon  each  ecclesiastic's  head.  Wherefore  it  happened  that  the 
Irish  clergy  who  had  survived  the  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  sword 
fire  and  halter,  were  after  this  truculent  decree,  which  showed  forth 
the  English  barbarity  in  its  true  colours  (immane  illud  et 
barbariem  Anglicanam  spirans  edictum),  were  divided  into 
two  ranks,  for  some  sought  a  refuge  in  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Germany,  or  Italy,  whilst  others,  yearning  to  die  for 
Christ,  remained  in  Ireland.  But  it  being  impossible  for  those  who 
remained  at  home  to  live  in  the  houses  of  the  Catholics  they  sought 
a  secure  retreat  in  the  woods,  or  desert  places,  or  in  subterraneous 
caves,  or  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  for  they  intrusted  themselves 
rather  to  these  than  to  the  English,  and  in  other  like  out  of  tho  way 
hiding  places,  where  they  constructed  houses  of  reeds  or  huts  or 
cabins,  but  even  thus  they  dare  not  continue  for  any  time  in  the 
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same  place  through  fear  of  the  spies,  whole  herds  of  whom  were 
scattered  throughout  every  corner  of  the  Kingdom  with  an  in- 
conceivably perverse  and  malignant  eagerness  to  ferret  out  the 
Priests"  (quibus  cum  non  esset  tutuin  nee  integrum  in  Catholicorumt 
SBdibus  diversari,  secesserunt  in  sylvas,  6olitudines,  cryptas  sab. 
terraneas,  fer&rum  quibus  magis  quam  Anglis  se  credebant  lustra, 
aliaque  id  genus  latibula  et  loca  invia  in  quibus  exstruebant  sibi  casaa 
vimineas,  tuguria  et  mapalia,  ut  tamen  eodem  diu  loco  consistere  non 
auderent,  ob  metum  speculatorum  quorum  greges  integri  per  omnes 
Insulsa  angulos  diffundebantur  incredibili  in  clero  indagando  nequitia 
et  malignitate,  fol.  2325.  b  ) 

The  law  against  harbouring  a  Priest,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  above  narrative  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  threat,  but  was 
rigorously  enforced,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  clergy  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  adding  to  the  hardships  of  their  suffering  flocks  refused, 
in  many  cases,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  generous  hospitality  offered 
to  them,  and  chose  to  live  out  in  the  bogs,  or  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  in 
some  hill-side  cave  or  other  out-of-the-way  places.  F.  Morison,  in 
his  "  Threnodia,"  published  in  1659,  relates  what  he  himself  had 
witnessed :  "  I  myself  have  seen  this  iniquitous  law  put  in  execution 
in  the  City  of  Limerick  by  Henry  Ingoldsby,  the  governor  of  that 
city.  A  gentleman  of  Thomond,  named  Daniel  Connery,  was  accused 
of  harbouring  in  his  house  a  Priest,  and  being  convicted  on  his  own 
confession,  although  the  said  Priest  had  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Governor  himself,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  sentence  being 
as  a  matter  of  mercy  mitigated  into  confiscation  of  all  his  goods,  and 
imprisonment  was  afterwards  commuted  for  perpetual  exile.  He  had 
a  wife  of  a  noble  family  of  Thomond,  and  twelve  children  ;  his  wife 
fell  ill  and  died  through  want  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life ;  and  of  his 
children,  three  handsome  and  virtuous  girls  were  shipped  as  slaves  to 
Barbadoes,  where  if  yet  alive  they  live  in  miserable  slavery; 
the  rest  of  his  children,  who  were  too  young  to  work,  are  either  dead 
of  hunger  or  drag  out  a  miserable  life  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
I  also  saw  the  law  for  denouncing  a  Priest  put  in  force  in  the  same 
Limerick,  under  the  same  Governor,  in  the  year  1652,  against  a  noble 
and  honest  Catholic  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Molloy,  of  Thomond,  who 
coming  to  Limerick  on  account  of  some  business,  chanced  to  meet,  at 
a  Protestant  inn,  a  Priest,  a  relative  of  his  named  David  Mollony. 
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This  Priest  was  afterwards  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Daniel 
was  summoned  to  answer  why  he  had  not  informed  the  magistrates 
that  there  was  a  Priest  there.  He  answered  that  he  was  a  Catholic* 
and  that  there  was  no  law  obliging  a  person  to  denounce  a  Priest, 
although  there  was  one  not  to  harbour  or  feed  him,  and  this  was 
correct,  for  this  clause  was  not  added  to  the  law  till  three  years  later. 
But  notwithstanding  this  prudent  answer,  the  governor  ordered  his 
ears  to  be  cut  off  by  the  executioner,  which  was  done.  I  could  give  a 
thousand  such  examples."  The  same  writer  gives  his  own  experience 
of  the  treatment  to  which  the  Priests  were  subjected  in  prison,  for  he 
had  the  privilege  of  being  himself  a  sufferer  for  the  faith:  "  I,  myself 
passed  thirty  months  in  a  dark  dungeon,  thirty  feet  underground 
with  irons  of  47  lb.  weight  on  my  feet  and  hands,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  in  company  of  robbers,  often  beaten  and  wounded,  and  at 
last  sent  into  exile.  Now  there  are  so  few  Priests  left,  that  there  are 
many  Catholics,  especially  in  Monster,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
receive  the  Sacraments  for  one,  two,  three,  and  even  six  years,  and 
some  have  journeyed  120  miles  to  confess  and  receive  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  once." 

Father  Fiacre  Tobin  having  received  the  permission  of  his 
superiors  which  he  had  solicited,  returned  to  Ireland,  and  with  the 
merciless  sword  of  the  persecutors  at  every  instant  impending  over 
his  head,  continued  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  instruct  and 
console  the  faithful,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  Binuccini  MS.  thus  attests :  "  In  Hiberniam  remigravit,  ubi  per 
aliquot  deinde  annos,  inter  quotidiana  mortis  ab  hsreticis  inferenda 
pericula,  in  multorum  cordibus  fidei  germen  plantavit,  rigavit,  conser- 
vavit."  About  the  year  1656,  however,  he  was  again  arrested,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  at  length  sentenced  to 
perpetual  slavery  in  the  Barbadoes,  a  slow  martyrdom,  which  for 
many  of  the  victims  of  the  Puritan  tyranny  had  greater  terror  than 
death  itself :  "  damnatus  ad  illam  immanem  servitutem  ipso  martyrio 
duriorem,  quam  plurimi  Hibernorum  in  America  animis  reluctantibus 
deportati,  ibi  apud  insulas  ab  Anglis  recens  habitatas  laborem  in 
Tobacco  illis  tyrannis  conficiendo  consumunt,  non  alia  mercede  quam 
rebus  ad  vitam  aerumnosam  et  martyrium  lentum  protrahendum 
necessariis."  (Foi.  2330  b.)  Father  Fiacre,  however,  accepted  his 
sentence  with  joy.    He  had  yearned  to  proceed  to  those  islands  as  a 
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missionary  for  Christ,  and  now  in  tho  mysterious  ways  of  Providence 
it  would  seem  as  if  his  prayer  had  been  heard,  and  that  the  very 
enemies  of  the  Church,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  persecuting  spirit,  would 
lead  him  thither.  But  heaven  was  content  with  his  desire  for  mar. 
tyrdom.  He  was  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  Dublin,  despoiled  of 
everything  that  he  possessed.  The  vessel,  however,  was  compelled  by 
stress  of  weather  to  put  in  to  a  southern  port,  and  as  he  was  seized 
with  fever  he  was  tranferred  to  the  prison  in  Waterford.  Here  he 
spent  five  months  in  the  greatest  misery :  "  duri  asseres  erant  lectulus 
febricitanti  corpuscuio,  cervical  lignum,  putris  et  purulenta 
aqua  potus,  pisa  semicocta  et  pauca  reliquum  nutrimentum." 
Overcome  by  the  fever,  and  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  expired  at  Kinsale,  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  persecutors,  whilst 
being  again  shipped  on  board  tho  vessel  for  Barbadoes.  I  have  been  par* 
ticular  in  putting  together  these  details  connected  with  the  life  of  this 
zealous  confessor  for  Christ,  as  in  those  days  of  peril  and  of  martyr- 
dom the  history  of  one  Priest  may  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  all 
the  clergy.  Even  in  the  darkest  hour  devoted  men  were  not  wanting 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful  of  Ossory.  A  Car- 
melite missionary,  who  presented  in  Rome  a  Report  on  the  Irish 
Church,  and  in  particular  on  the  Loinster  province,  in  the  beginning 
of  1662,  writes :  "  I  know  that  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny  there  are 
several  Priests,  as  well  of  the  regular  as  of  the  secular  clergy,  who 
have  their  own  Vicar  General,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  Priest  of 
that  county."     (Spicilegium  Oss^ricnse,  ii.  210.) 

Two  petitions  presented  to  the  King  and  to  Lord  Ormonde  by 
the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
pourtray  in  the  liveliest  colours  the  many  hardships  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  undergo  during  the  Cromwellian  regime,  and 
which  they  were  still  destined  for  some  years  longer  to  endure.  Their 
address  to  the  King  is  styled  "The  humble  petition  of  the  dis- 
tressed, banished,  and  dispersed  late  native  inhabitants  and  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny."  They  proclaim  that  they  had  always  been 
noted  for  their  loyalty  "  in  so  much  as  that  town  in  all  times  of  peace 
and  hostility  hath  been  a  refuge  to  ail  true  subjects  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  a  terror  to  their  enemies,"  and  they  had  surrendered  the  citv 
to  Cromwell  only  when  there  was  no  hope  of  relict,  "  after  suffering 
in  a  high  degree  all  the  extremities  of  the  plague,  fire  and  sword,  and 
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four  several  storms  in  several  parts  of  the  city."  They  had,  however, 
obtained  quarter  aud  fair  conditions  from  the  enemy,  but  Colonel 
Daniel  Axtell  being  approved  governor  of  the  city  "  hath  in  the  year 
1653,  without  any  order  or  direction,  even  according  to  those  times, 
but  out  of  his  willful  and  imperious  disposition  and  innated  quarter- 
breaking  mind  and  quality,  seized  upon  your  petitioners'  charters, 
muniments,  and  ensigns  of  authority,  and  dispersed  and  banished  as 
well  their  mayor  and  aldermen  and  other  offioers,  as  the  petitioners 
themselves  into  several  quarters ;  forcing  them  in  an  unseasonable 
time  of  the  year  to  remove  their  habitations  and  sell  their  goods  at 
an  under- value,  and  for  the  most  part  to  lose  their  household  stuffe 
(property)  for  want  of  buyers.  Since  which  time  they  lived  and  do 
live  in  a  distressed  and  sad  condition  after  they  had  been  formerly 
impoverished  in  their  personal  estates  and  fortunes  by  heavy  and 
unsupportable  contributions,  and  other  taxes  and  charges  far  beyond 
their  abilities.  All  which  the  said  governor  Axtell  did  merely  by  the 
violence  of  the  soldiery,  and  so  contrary  to  the  said  Quarter,  he  having 
then  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
sufficient  forces  to  oppress  your  poor  naked,  armless,  and  distressed 
petitioners."  The  mayor  of  the  city  referred  to  in  this  petition  as 
deposed  by  Axtell  was  Elias  Shoe,  and  at  the  time  this  petition  was 
drawn  up  was  "  living  in  Oonnaught  in  a  distressed  condition." 

In  the  letter  to  Lord  Ormonde  they  set  forth  the  calamities  that 
befell  them  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  enemy,  "  subjecting  us  to 
the  anarchical  government  of  usurping,  assassinate,  and  regicide 
men  (if  they  may  be  so  termed),  who,  casting  off  all  humanity,  turned 
into  amd  became  savages  in  cruelty,  so  as,  to  express  ourselves  in  the 
civillest  language  that  we  can,  we  have  endured  the  worst  of  miseries 
and  far  worse  than  Egyptian  slavery/'  The  object  of  their  writing 
to  him,  they  say,  is  that  he  may  present  their  petition  to  his  Majesty  : 
"  We  presume  out  of  our  coverts  and  lurking  places  to  present  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  of  some  of  our  manifold  grievances :  wo  know 
well  that  we  being  not  able  to  prosecute  the  same,  it  will  die  unless 
your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  give  life  to  it  by  your  countenance 
and  favour." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  165  J,  the  order  was  issued  commanding  all 
the  Irish  to  quit  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  In  the  county  none  were 
allowed  to  remain  but  ploughmen,  labourers,  and  those  whose  land 
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or  goods  was  of  less  than  ten  pounds  value.  Even  such,  however, 
wero  now  banished  from  the  city  and  forbidden  to  reside  within  two 
miles  of  its  walls,  for  the  Puritans  of  England  had  resolved  to  fill  the 
cities  and  towns  with  a  goodly  race,  and  they  deemed  it  inconsistent 
with  their  security  that  any  Irish  Papist  should  reside  among  them. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  execute  ail  at  once  this  general  decree  of 
banishment,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1655,  the  English  and  Protestant 
inhabitants  ot  the  city  obtained  a  further  order  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Parliameet  that  "  for  the  better  encouragement  of  an 
English  plantation  in  the  oity  and  liberties"  all  the  houses  and  lands 
lately  belonging  to  the  Irish,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  Stater 
should  henceforward  be  demised  to  English  and  Protestants,  and  to 
none  others/'  But  even  this  was  not  judged  sufficient,  and  it  was 
also  ordered  that  no  English  merchants  or  traders  should  employ 
Irish  agents  and  servants,  and  that  all  Irish  should  quit  Kilkenny 
before  the  4th  of  June,  1655,  "  except  such  artificers  as  any  four 
justices  of  the  peace  would  judge  for  the  convenience  of  that  cor- 
poration to  license  to  stay  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year." 

If  the  Kilkenny  Catholics  hoped  by  the  interference  of  Lord 
Ormonde  to  have  their  rights  secured  and  their  property  restored  to 
them,  they  relied  upon  a  broken  reed.  Ormonde's  chief  anxiety  just 
then  was  to  enlarge  his  own  estates  and  to  uphold  the  English  in- 
terest. Strange  to  say,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  banishment  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  even  more  strictly  carried  out  now  than  hitherto : 
"  Worthy  cousin,"  writes  Eichard  Shee  from  Kilkenny,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1660,  "  there  are  thirty-two  artificers  and  shopmen  whom 
the  late  Usurper  thought  fit  to  dispense  from  transportation,  and  are 
now  commanded  by  strict  order  in  twenty-four  hours'  warning,  given 
them  last  Friday,  to  depart  with  their  families."  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment brought  no  relief  to  the  banished  Irish  citizens,  for  it  was  so 
contrived  that  the  new  occupiers  were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
towns,  and  the  native  Irish  *ere  thus  to  remain  deprived  of  their 
dwellings  and  properties,  even  though  they  should  establish  their  un- 
varying attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  The  King  indeed  had  the 
right  of  issuing  Letters  for  restoring  individual  Papists,  but  the 
Commissioners  were  ordered  in  1663  to  suspend  the  giving  of  any 
decrees  of  innocence  to  Papists  "  who  would  claim  house  property  in 
towns/1  and  in  1665  the  King  declared  that  he  surrendered  altogether 
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this  special  power.  Thus  the  Irish  Catholics,  so  far  as  the  Law  oould 
effect,  were  for  ever  debarred  from  their  city  possessions.  No  wonder 
that  a  contemporary  writer  should  declare  that  such  legislation  was 
dictated  by  no  privilege  save  that  of  "  the  Cannibal  English 
interest." 

On  the  restoration  of  the  King,  the  rank  of  Duke  was  conferred 
on  Lord  Ormonde,  and  he  was  further  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  one  of  its  first  acts,  voted  him 
a  present  of  ,£30,000.  In  October,  1662,  he  visited  Kilkenny,  and 
displayed  little  less  than  royal  state.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  accompanied  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  writes : 
"  There  was  during  the  whole  stay  at  Kilkenny  such  a  throng,  and 
more  especially  of  the  relations  of  all  sorts  in  this  ancient  and  capital 
seat  of  the  family,  now  most  magnificently  adorned,  that,  considering 
the  late  banishment,  desperation  and  confusion  that  had  been  among 
them  all,  it  is  not  possible  to  figure  a  greater  earthly  joy  than  what 
appeared  then  in  the  faces  of  everyone,  and  whereof  I  was  witness  " 
(Mount morre*'  'History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  page  262).  All, 
however,  was  not  sunshine.  The  fanatics,  as  the  extreme  Puritans 
were  called,  through  "  the  fears  which  many  were  in  of  being  dis- 
possessed of  the  estates  they  had  gotten  from  the  Irish  "  (Life  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Ormonde,  London,  1747,  page  141),  organised  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  against  the  State.  A  party  headed  by  Alexander 
Jephson  and  Major  Warren  formed  a  plot  to  seize  upon  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  and  to  put  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  death.  The  plot,  how- 
ever,  was  discovered,  but  as  usual  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  conspiracy  upon  the  Irish  Catholics.  Consequently  an 
order  was  issued  for  a  general  disarming  of  the  people  throughout 
Ireland  "  as  well  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  known  not  to 
have  been  in  the  least  privy  to  the  design,  as  of  all  sorts  of  fanatios, 
most  of  them  being  with  good  reason  suspected  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  it " — (Ibid). 

The  question  was  often  asked  in  those  days,  and  has  often  since 
been  asked,  was  Ormonde  an  enemy  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ?  Many 
persons  have  been  found  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative, 
but  others  have  contended,  and  apparently  not  without  some  grounds, 
that  religious  antipathy  was  quite  a  secondary  factor  in  Ormonde's 
politics,  and  that  it  was  his  main  ambition  to  incroaso  his  wealth  and 
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to  preserve  the  immense  territorial  possessions  of  the  family.  Per- 
haps no  other  family  had  been  so  enriched  as  the  Ormondes  by  royal 
grants  of  confiscated  religions  property.  As  the  immediate  relatives 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  they  merited  the  special  favour  of  Henry  YHL,  and 
a  second  time  rich  gifts  and  grants  were  lavished  on  them  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  When  the  first  peace  was 
being  negotiated  with  the  Irish  Confederates  in  1645  and  1646,  the 
King  gave  most  ample  powers  to  Ormonde  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  but  Ormonde  chose  rather  that  the  negotiations  of 
peace  should  fail,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  be  set  at  enmity,  than  that 
any  question  would  be  entertained  relating  to  the  confiscated  ecclesi- 
astical property.  A  little  later  when  he  negociated  with  the  Puritans  for 
the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  other  towns  in  Ireland  subject  to  the  royal 
authority,  his  Commissioners  were  instructed  not  to  allow  a  con- 
fiscation of  his  property  and  to  justify  the  peace  which  he  had  pro- 
pared  to  the  Irish  Catholics  in  1640,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
necessary  "for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestants,"  and  that  sock 
dissensions  had  been  sown  thereby  among  the  Confederates  that  their 
whole  frame  of  government  was  dissolved.  (Clanrickarde's  Memoirs, 
London,  1722,  page  cxiv).  In  the  articles  finally  agreed  upon  on 
this  occasion  the  Parliament  engaged  to  preserve  to  Ormonde  and 
some  others  similarly  plaoed  their  estates  and  property ;  he  was  to  bo 
free  moreover  to  collect  his  rents  as  hitherto ;  and  in  lieu  of  some  expenses 
which  he  was  said  to  have  incurred  a  sum  of  about  £14,000  was 
granted  him.  This  matter  of  money  and  property  meets  us  at  every  step 
in  Ormonde's  career,  and  nevertheless  all  his  wealth  seemed  to  melt 
away  at  his  very  touch.  Notwithstanding  that  he  enjoyed 
immense  estates,  and  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  received 
in  grants  no  less  than  .£370,000,  yet  at  the  time  of  his  death  all  this 
was  spent,  and  he  handed  down  to  his  heir  a  load  of  debts,  amounting 
to  £90,000.  (Life  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ormonde,  London  1747,  pag 
153).  Ormonde  was  again  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  when  the 
Titus  Oates  plot  was  announced  in  the  month  of  August,  1678.  None 
knew  better  than  he  how  idle  and  malicious  the  tale  of  conspiracy  was, 
$o  far  at  least  as  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  in  question.  Never* 
tjieless,  to  conciliate  the  popular  opinion  in  England  he  adopted  the 
most  stringent  measures  against  the  Irish  Catholics.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  1678,  he  issued  a  Proclamation  "  for  ail  officers  and  soldiers 
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to  repair  to  their  respective  garrisons  and  quarter*,  and  not  to  depart 
thence  without  Kcence."  Two  days  later  followed  another  Prodama*- 
mation  commanding  all  titular  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Vicars-General, 
Abbots,  and^other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  all  others 
exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  also 
all  Jesuits  and  other  regular  priests,  to  depart  the  Kingdom  by  the 
20th  of  November;  and  that  all  Popish  Societies,  Convents,  Seminaries 
and  Papist  Schools  should  dissolve  and  separate  themselves.99  Tt  was 
by  order  of  this  Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Oliver  Flunket,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Peter  Talbot,  were  ar* 
rested  and  thrown  into  gaol  in  Dublin,  and  though  Archbishop  Talbot 
was  in  a  dying  state  the  severities  of  hi*  imprisonment  were  not 
allowed  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  relaxed.  On  the  20th  of  Novem* 
ber,  1678,  another  Proclamation  was  issued  "forbidding  papists  from 
eomiug  into  the  Castle  of  Dublin  or  any  fort  or  citadel ;  and  ordering 
that  no  papist  should  be  suffered  to  reside  or  dwell  in  any  garrison 
except  such  as  had  been  inhabitants  there  by  the  space  of  twelve 
months  before;  and  that  papists  should  not  meet  in  unusual 
numbers,  or  at  unseasonable  times,"  From  the  time  that  he 
had  '  entered  on  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  in  1662, 
Ormonde  had  prohibited  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the 
army,  and  to  secure  the  observance  of  this  rule  the  pay  of 
every  officer  and  soldier  was  made  contingent  on  having 
taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance' and  his  producing  a 
certificate  of  having  twice  in  the  year  received  Communion  in  the 
Protestant  church.  In  November,  1678,  this  order  was'  specially 
renewed,  and  a  reward  of  £10  was  offered  for  every  commissioned  officer, 
£5  for  every  trooper,  and  £2  for  every  foot  soldior  that  could  be  discovered 
to  have  gone  to  Mass  since  he  took  the  required  oath.  As  if  all  this 
did  not  suffice  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  interest  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  an  edict  was  published 
in  December,  the  same  year,  ordering  "  the  popish  inhabitants  to  be 
removed  from  Galway,  Limerick,  Waterf ord,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  and 
Drogheda,"  excepting  only  "  some  few  trading  merchants,  aitifioers, 
and  others  necessary  for  the  said  towns  and  garrisons."  But  we  are 
now  encroaching  upon  the  episcopate  of  'James  Phelan,  who  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Dr.  Rothe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  well  nigh 
thirty  years  the  Government  of  [Ireland  was  virtually  in  Ormonde's 
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hands,  and  throughout  that  period  the  Catholics  were  subjected  to 
innumerable  persecutions,  and  the  Kingdom  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  At  length  his  own  fortunes  were  involved  in  the  same 
destruction.  The  flattery  of  that  age  allotted  him  the  epithet  of 
'  The  Great  Duke.'  To  me  it  appears  evident  that  there  was  nothing 
Great  about  him  except  his  selfishness.  Even  Burnet  writes  of  him : 
"  He  is  a  man  of  pleasant  conversation,  and  has  ever  lived  high  and 
at  a  vast  expense.  .  .  His  friends  have,  all  of  them,  complained 
much  of  him,  that  he  is  a  very  cold  friend,  and  will  neither  put 
himself  into  danger  nor  to  trouble  for  them,  and  that  he  thinks  it 
enough  to  be  civil  and  kind  to  himself.'9  Durin?  his  latter 
years  he  was  despised  by  his  enemies  and  neglected  by  his 
former  friends.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  said  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  that  "  he  had  not  one  friend  left  at  Whitehall  to  write  him 
the  very  common  occurrences  that  passed."  The  Duchess  and  his 
three  sons  died  before  him,  and  he,  himself,  weighed  down  by  anguish 
and  by  debt,  sunk  into  the  grave  at  Kingston  Hall,  in  Dorsetshire, 
the  Hist  of  July,  1688. 


JAMBS  O'PHELAN. 

In  the  year  1668  when  an  interval  of  comparative  calm  succeeded 
to  the  fierce  storm  of  persecution  that  had  so  long  swept  over  the 
Irish  Church,  the  Holy  See  began  to  deliberate  on  the  appointment  of 
Bishops  to  the  widowed  Dioceses  of  Ireland.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Congregation  of  Propaganda  at  this  time  the  name  of  Rev.  James 
O'Phelan,  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  is  repeatedly  registered 
among  those  who  were  recommended  for  one  or  other  of  the  vacant 
Sees.  Thus,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1668,  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  the  Irish  Church  and  with  the  wishes  of  our  people,  prayed 
for  his  appointment  to  some  See  within  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Dublin,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  same  year,  others  urged 
his  appointment  to  the  metropoliticai  See  itself,  on  the  grounds  that 
that  he  was  "  canonized  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  on  account  of 
his  exemplary  life,  prudence,  and  learning/9  The  Congregation  of 
Propaganda,  however,  resolved  upon  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  % 
Ossory,  and  to  the  record  of  his  appointment  the  note  is  added  that 
he  was  "  a  native  of  the  Diocese,  and  that  his  appointment  would  be 
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welcome  to  its  faithful  inhabitants."  At  length  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1669,  the  Brief  of  his  appointment  was  expedited  from 
Borne,  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  ot  the  times,  the 
Faculty  was  granted  him  to  receive  the  Episcopal  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  any  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Belgium  or  Ireland.  Six 
months  passed,  however,  before  a  favourable  opportunity  came,  but 
at  length  on  the  11th  of  August,  1669,  he  was  consecrated  in  Dublin 
by  the  Eight  Eev.  Patrick  Plunket,  who  had  just  before  been  trans. 
lated  from  Ardagh  to  Meath,  and  the  assistants  at  his  consecration, 
also  in  virtue  of  special  faculties,  were  the  Eev.  Luke  Cowley,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ossory,  and  Eev.  James  Wesley,  Precentor  of  Dublin. 

The  prelate  thus  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  OThelan  and  Catherine,  his  wife,  and  was  connected  by  birth 
with  that  branch  of  the  O'Phelans,  whose  chief  fort  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suir,  and  who  in  Celtic  times  had  ruled  with  regal 
sway  over  the  Decies  in  Munster.  Stanihurst  tells  us  that  Waterford 
was  within  their  territory,  and  that  they  held  the  chieftaincy  of  that 
district  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Dr. 
O'Pbelan's  descent  on  the  mother's  side  was  no  less  illustrious.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Catherine  O'Dullany,  and  she  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished family  which  five  centuries  before  had  given  the  great 
Bishop  Felix  O'Dullany  to  the  Irish  Church  and  to  the  See  of  Ossorj. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  was  only  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
grandfather  of  our  Prelate,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  or  the 
beginning  of  James  the  First's  reign  that  this  family  assumed  the 
name  of  OThelan.  They  were  in  reality  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Mac  Gillapatricks,  the  old  chieftains  of  Ossory,  but  as  the  sword  of 
persecution  dealt  mercilessly  throughout  the  16th  century  with  all 
that  were  known  to  belong  to  that  princely  race,  they  deemed  it 
!  prudent  to  assume  the  name  of  their  kinsmen,  the  O'Phelans,  whilst 

|  however  they  at  the  same  time  retained  the  escutcheon  of  the  Mac 

I  Gillapatricks.    This  fact  is  recorded  by  Lynch  in  his  MS.  History,  on 

>  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  whose  authority  he  does  not  venturo  to 

impeach:  "Nuperrime  cujusdam  amici  me  litterse  certiorem  fecerunt 
hujus  Jacobi  avum  Fitzpatrioii  sive  Magillapatricii  cognomen  tulisse 
qua  familia  principatum  olim  in  Ossoria  tenuit  et  nunc  etiam  in 
honore  magno  versatur,  et  bello  in  patria  sseviente  ut  periculum  quod 
capiti  auo  impendebat  declinaret,  ascititium  Fcellani  collactanei  sui 
cognomen  sed  majorum  insignia  retinentem  assumpsisse." 
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James  O'Phelan  was  born  in  Kilkenny  in  the  year  1621.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  Bishop,  David  Bothe,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  course  of  sacred  studies  in  his  native  city.  Being  distinguished 
alike  by  his  piety  and  his  gentleness  he  was,  by  special  privilege  from 
the  Holy  See,  promoted  to  the  Priesthood  in  his  23rd  year,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1644,  and  soon  after  by  Brief  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Tenth  he  received  a  parochial  benefice  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  In 
1648,  being  appointed  Chancellor  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  he  rebuilt 
the  Chancellor's  house  which,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  former 
Protestant  occupants,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. %  Amid  the 
dissensions  which  distracted  the  country  in  1648  and  the  following 
years,  he  took  his  stand  by  the  Nuncio  Kinuccinl  and  strenuously 
upheld  his  authority.  A  short  letter  written  to  him  from  Galway  by 
the  Nuncio  on  the  24th  of  June,  1648,  commending  his  devoted  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Spicilegium 
Ossoriense,"  pag.  421.  On  the  death  of  Thomas  Bothe,  in  1649,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Holy  See,  Dean  of  Ossory,  a  post  of  Dignity 
which,  without  its  emoluments,  he  continued  to  hold  for  twenty  years, 
till  he  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopate  in  the  year  1669.  Three  times  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  City  of 
Kilkenny  to  the  Puritan  troops.  At  length  he  sought  a  refuge  in  Gal- 
way, and  it  is  particularly  recorded  in  his  praise  that  being  a  skilful 
musician  he,  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  on  the  more  solemn  festival 
days  presided  at  the  organ  in  St.  Nicholas's  cathedral.  When  Galway, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  confederates  in  tne  west,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  he,  with  several  of  the  clergy,  was  sent  into  exile.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  there  applied  himself  anew  to  the 
various  branches  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  further  pursued  the 
course  of  Canon  Law,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  gave  lessons  to  the 
young  Irish  Levites  of  that  capital  in  Sacred  Chaunt,  and  also 
frequently  addressed  them  in  the  Religious  Conferences,  which  were 
at  this  time  carried  on  with  the  happiest  results  under  the  auspices 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  the  month  of  April,  1656,  he  writes  from 
Paris  to  the  Secretary  of  Propaganda,  intimating  his  resolve  to  proceed 
in  the  month  of  August  to  the  mission  in  Ireland,  and  requesting  that 
the  most  ample  faculties  would  be  granted  him  for  this  purpose: 
"the  report  that  has  reached  us  of  the  oath  of  abjuration"  (he 
writes)  "  has  occasioned  some  shame  and  alarm ;  but  we  must  brave 
the  danger,  as  well  that  we  may  recall  to  their  duty  those  who  have 
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taken  the  oath,  as  that  we  maj  bring  strength  and  consolation  to 
the  others,  who,  without  doubt,  will  suffer  exile  and  penury  sooner 
than  lose  their  faith.  The  good  Shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  his 
flock,  and  as  regards  myself,  I  protest  before  heaven,  that  it  was  not 
any  solicitude  for  my  own  safety  that  induced  me  to  quit  the  King- 
dom, but  the  manifest  danger  that  threatened  those  who  would  shelter 
me,  nor  do  I  hold  in  esteem  this  transitory  life  in  comparison  with 
the  death  which  is  endured  that  faithful  souls  may  live  eternally." 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  to  Ireland  by  Kev.  Nicholas  O'Hea,  Pre- 
centor of  Emly,  who  had  just  then  been  appointed  Yicar  Apostolic  of 
that  Diocese.  For  himself  and  his  companion  he  solicits  the  charitable 
aid  of  the  S.  Congregation :  "  We  have  many  things  to  purchase,  (he 
writes)  such  as  secular  dress,  periwigs,  and  other  such  things ;  then 
the  journey  through  London  is  a  long  and  dangerous  one ;  and  there 
we  must  secure  the  patronage  of  some  merchant  or  other  respectable 
person,  through  whose  kind  offices  we  may  be  sheltered  hereafter ; 
when  we  reach  Ireland  we  must  lodge  by  night  in  the  houses  of  the 
heretics,  lest  perchance  we  should  be  arrested  in  the  bouses  of  the 
faithful,  and  be  transported  to  those  most  distant  islands,  called  the 
Barbadoes,  whither  many  of  our  countrymen  have  been  already  sent ; 
and  moreover,  it  will  behoove  us  to  live  at  our  own  expense,  so  wide- 
spread is  the  poverty  and  misery  of  our  people."  He  adds  that  one 
Priest  thus  well  equipped  for  the  mission  in  Ireland  would  be  more 
useful  than  a  dozen  who  are  unprovided  with  what  is  necessary  for 
them,  and  consequently  expose  themselves  and  their  friends  to  the 
greatest  risks  and  dangers.  He  remarks  in  fine  that  it  would  be  far 
more  expedient,  till  the  ferment  of  the  persecution  shall  have  sub- 
sided, to  privately  promote  to  holy  Orders  young  men  living  in 
Ireland  whose  faces  are  familiar  to  the  heretics  around  them,  for  the 
Priests  who  are  strangers  are  more  readily  discovered ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  suggests  that  at  least  two  active  Bishops  would  be 
appointed,  for,  those  who  still  survived  from  the  Confederation  period 
were  weighed  down  by  years  and  infirmities.  (See  the  original  letter 
in  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  vol.  1,  page  420.)  We  meet  with  Dr. 
O'Phelan  again  in  France  in  1659,  He  had  then  taken  out  his 
degree  as  Doctor  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Bheims,  and  a  special 
Brief  was  forwarded  to  him  from  Borne  commissioning  him  as 
Missionary  Apostolic  to  return  to  Ireland  to  pursue  his  Apostolic 
labours  among  the  afflicted  faithful  of  Ossory.    He  resided  for  some 
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months  in  London  as  Chaplain  to  the  Baron  de  Bataville,  Ambassador 
from  France  at  the  English  Court,  but  quitted  that  post  in  1661  to 
accompany  the  Hon.  Richard  Butler,  brother  of  Lord  Ormond,  who 
now  returned  to  his  family  mansion,  and  Dr.  O'Phelan  continued  to 
reside  at  Kilcash,  whilst  he  devoted  himself  in  season  and  out  of  season 
to  console  the  suffering  flock  of  Christ  in  the  adjoining  districts.  It  was 
during  his  stay  there  that  he  was  appointed  Prothonotary  Apostolic 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  further  in  1666  he  received  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Callan,  and  as  Lynch,  in  his  MS.  History  attests,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  two  neighbouring  parishes  in 
the  Diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  discharged  all  his  arduous 
duties  with  the  most  devoted  zeal :  "  Pastoris  munus  in  duabus  Lis- 
xnorensis  Dioeceseos  parrochiis,  messis  enim  multa  et  operarii  pauci  er&nt, 
obire  non  detractavit :  quo  officio  tarn  accurate  functus  est,  ut  rudiores 
ad  Catechismi  cognitionem  familiaribus  colloquiis  adducere  et  arentia 
corda  divini  verbi  imbribus  facundi©  sapore  conditis  perfundere 
consueverit."  Even  after  his  consecration,  Dr.  O'Phelan  continued 
for  some  time  to  reside  at  Kilcash ;  he  frequently  held  the  ordinations 
there,  and  at  Garryricken,  and  his  library  remained  at  this  latter 
mansion  of  the  Butlers  after  his  death.  And  speaking  of  his 
library,  I  may  remark  that  some  of  his  books  are  still  found 
scattered  through  the  Diocese.  A  few  months  ago  the  Diocesan 
Library  received  from  the  executor  of  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh,  the  late 
P.P.  of  Slieverue,  a  folio  volume  containing  the  latter  part  of  Tirini's 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  It  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
inscription  written  by  the  Bishop  :  "  Ex  libris  Jacobi  Phelan  Episcopi 
Ossoriensis,"  and  underneath  in  the  same  hand  is  added  the  distich : 

"  Ossoriaa  Prsesul  Jacobus  nomine  Phelan 
Hie  cujus  liber  est,  incolat  astra  poli." 

A  paper  in  the  Propaganda  Archives  without  date,  but  apparently 
written  in  1666,  registers  the  following  names  of  persons  eligible  for 
the  vacant  Sees  in  Ireland : 

"  James  Lynch,  a  native  of  Galway,  of  noble  birth :  he  studied  at 
Salamanca.,  and  received  the  Laurea  there.  He  has  been  Parish. 
Priest  in  Oalway  for  many  years,  where  he  has  laboured  with  abun- 
dant fruit,  instructing  the  children  in  the  truths  of  faith,  preaching 
the  Word  of  God,  and  discharging  all  the  duties  of  missionary,  to  the 
great  consolation  of  the  faithful ;  he  is  a  grave  and  prudent  man,  of 
more  than  ordinary  learning,  of  an  exemplary  life,  experienced  in 
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treating  of  public  matters,  even  of  the  greatest  importance,  esteemed 
by  the  Catholics,  and  not  disliked  by  our  adversaries,  on  aocount  of 
his  prudence  and  culture. 

"  James  Phelan,  aged  45  years,  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory ;  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Monsignor  Binuccini  and  by  Father  Scarampi, 
and  his  labours  are  most  fruitful  in  Ireland. 

"  John  O'Mollony,  of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  writes 
that  he  is  'a  man  full  of  zeal,  a  great  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Apostolic  See,'  and  that  he  reconciled  to  the  Church  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin  and  his  three  sons." 

On  the  same  day  that  Dr.  Phelan  was  appointed  to  Ossory  (the 
11th  of  January,  old  style),  the  above  Dr.  Lynch  was  appointed  to 
Tuam,  and  with  them  were  preconized  Dr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Burgatt 
for  the  Archiepiscopal  Sees  of  Dublin  and  Cashel.  A  few  years  later 
Dr.  O'Mollony  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Eillaloe,  from  which  he 
was  subsequently  translated  to  Limerick. 

It  was  whilst  residing  at  Eilcash  that  Dr.  Phelan  discharged  the 
duties  of  Chaplain  to  Lady  Mary  Plunkett  of  the  noble  house  of 
Fingall.  Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett,  the  illustrious  Primate-Martyr  of 
Armagh,  in  a  paper  presented  to  Propaganda  in  July,  1669,  takes 
occasion  to  convey  his  thanks  to  the  S.  Congregation,  among  other 
things,  for  promoting  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  Dr.  James  Phelan,  "  actual 
Chaplain  of  the  Lady  Mary  Plunkett,  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.' 
(Memoir  &c.,  page  36.)  This  Lady  Mary  Plunkett  was  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Fingall,  and  was  married  to  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  Butler,  of  Kilcash.  In  another  of  his  letters,  Dr.  Oliver 
Plunkett  writes  that  Patrick  Plunkett,  Bishop  of  Meath,  had  enjoyed 
for  several  years  a  sort  of  toleration,  even  in  times  of  persecution, 
"  his  nephew  being  married  to  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  our 
Viceroy,  and  vice  vena,  one  of  his  nieces  having  for  her  husband  the 
nephew  of  the  Viceroy."    (Ibid,  page  161.) 

Dr.  O'Phelan,  when  transmitting  his  Profession  of  Faith  to  Borne, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda : 

"  Your  letters  were  most  acceptable,  although  they  conveyed  to 
me  the  intimation  which  may  imperil  both  body  and  soul,  that  His 
Holiness  has  imposed  on  me  the  Episcopate  of  Ossory,  a  burden 
truly  formidable  to  the  Angels  themselves.  Sublime  indeed  is 
the  dignity,  but  terrible  the  responsibility,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  Catholics  have  to  be  strengthened,  heretics  to  be 
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reconciled,  schismatics  to  be  reformed,  and  those  not  yet  baptised  to 
be  led  to  the  fold  of  Christ;  although  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of 
those  who  belong  not  to  us.  Unless  he  who  has  built  his  house  upon 
the  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  had  turned 
to  us ;  unless  he  who  had  prayed  for  Peter  that  his  faith  would  not 
fail,  and  commanded  him,  that  being  converted,  he  would  strengthen 
his  brethern,  had  looked  with  eyes  of  mercy  upon  us,  we  should  have 
been  like  to  Sodom,  like  to  Gomorrha.  It  is  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
that  we  are  not  consumed,  for  His  mercies  have  not  failed  us.  Our 
Saviour,  who  stood  by  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waves,  and  freed  his 
co-apostle  St.  Paul  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  appears  now  to  be 
pleased  to  free  from  the  lion's  mouth  His  flock,  for  whom  we  trust 
He  holds  prepared  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Seeing  that  the  harvest 
was  great,  and  the  workmen  few,  he  has  sent  labourers,  the  head* 
labourers,  I  mean,  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  into  the  vineyard, 
and  He  has  mercifully  added  me  as  a  fourth,  the  least  of  Bishops, 
who  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  Bishop.  May  He,  to  whom  nothing 
is  impossible,  who  makes  the  dumb  to  speak  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  who 
perfects  His  praise  upon  the  lips  of  the  infants  and  the  little  ones, 
and  who  from  the  stones  can  raise  up  a  seed  to  Abraham,  bestow  His 
blessing  that  the  ministry  intrusted  to  me  and  to  them,  may  lead  to 
edification,  and  not  to  destruction,  and  may  bear  fruit  in  justice  and 
in  patience,  which  here  indeed  is  necessary  for  us  where  there  is  no 
temporal  emolument,  but  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  danger.  But 
the  disciple  is  not  to  be  above  His  Master,  as  they  persecuted  Him, 
they  will  persecute  us ;  let  Him  here  wound,  here  burn,  only  let  Him 
spare  us  for  eternity.  By  the  grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are,  and 
may  His  grace  henceforth  not  be  given  to  U9  in  vain,  and  with  the 
grace  of  God  is  linked  the  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See  which  has  made 
us  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  would  that  I  could  say  imitators  and 
successors  of  the)  Apostles.  For  so  many  favours  I  am  grateful 
beyond  measure,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  unite  with  me  in 
returning  thanks  to  His  Holiness,  who  has  exalted  me,  though  un- 
worthy, to  so  great  a  dignity."  (See  tho  original  text  in  Spicilegium 
Ossoriense,  vol.  1,  page  493.) 

A  fortnight  after  his  consecration,  on  the  16th*26th  of  August,  a 
Diocesan  Synod  was  duly  held  in  Kilkenny,  and  the  clergy  being  thus 
assembled,  took  occasion  to  address  to  the  S.  Congregation  of  Pro- 
paganda, a  letter  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  granting  a  Bkhop  to 
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their  Diocese  and  for  bestowing  on  them  so Vorthy  a  Prelate :  "The 
whole  church  of  Ossory,  they  say,  for  almost  twenty  years  widowed 
of  its  orthodox  Pastor,  and  most  cruelly  persecuted  and  smitten  by  the 
wolves  who  sought  to  lead  away,  and  ecatter  and  slaughter  the  sheep 
of  Christ,  was  all  that  time  in  affliction  and  mourning,  but  now  its 
sadness  has  been  turned  into  joy  since  His  Holiness  has  exalted  to  the 
Episcopal  rank  the  Rev.  James  Phelan,  a  most  learned  Doctor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Eheims  and  a  most  eloquent  preacher 
of  God's  word."  They  then  set  forth  the  various  duties  which  he  had 
hitherto  faithfully  discharged,  and  they  thank  the  Holy  Father  for 
giving  to  them  a  Bishop,  "  a  native  of  their  own  city,  the  son  of 
devout  and  respectable  parents,  remarkable  alike  for  his  learning, 
prudence,  and  piety,  of  grave  demeanour  and  of  exemplary  life,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  other  virtues  and  qualities  required  by  the 
canons."  The  Church, of  Ossory  (they  thus  conclude)  "will  joyfully 
receive  him  and  will  hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him  when  he  calls  his 
own  sheep  by  name  and  leads  them :"  and  they  pray  the  Cardinal 
Prefect  of  the  S.  Congregation  to  intimate  these  their  sentiments  to 
His  Holiness,  and  to  thank  him  in  their  name  for  the  favour  he  had 
conferred  on  the  Diocese  of  Ossory. 

The  signatures  attached  to  the  letter  are  particulary  important, 
for  they  embrace  all  the  secular  clergy  then  engaged  on  the  mission  in 
the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  and  serve  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  names 
of  those  who,  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  the  Irish  Church,  devoted 
their  energies  and  their  lives  to  preserve  the  faith  of  our  Fathers. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

Joannes  Morisius,  Cantor  Ossoriensis. 

Nicolaus  Rotbus,  Thesaurarius  Dioec.  Ossorien. 

Thadsus  Brohy,  Prafflb.  de  Aghure,  et  Vic.  Foraneus  de  Callan. 

Nicolaus  Tue,  Prseb.  de  Blackrath. 

Philippus  Purcel^  Rector  B.  M.  de  Rossconnell  et  Prcebend.  de 
Mayne. 

Paulus  de  Naase,  Canonicus  Eilkenniensis. 

Stephanus  Geraldinus,  Pr»b.  de  Clonamery. 

Petrus  Walsh,  Pr»b.  de  Eillamury. 

Philippus  Walsh,  Prab.  de  Kilmanagh. 

Petrus  Purcell,  Pastor  Ecclesiee  S.  Joannis  de  KUkennia. 

Oulielmus  Swayne,  Rector  Ecclesi©  B.  M.  de  Goran. 

Lucas  Cowlffius,  Archidiac.  Ossorien.    Protonotarius  Apostolicus* 
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Bichardus  Casee,  Vfc.  Foran.  de  Aghowre. 

Thadteus  Dullany,  presbyter. 

Thomas  Moore,  Tic.  Foran.  de  Aghaboe. 

Dermitius  Freyny,  Vicarius  de  Castlecomer. 

Edwardus  Molloy,  pastor  Ecclesise  de  Athamacart  (Darrow). 

Lucas  Archer,  Vicarius  B.  Marias  de  Kilkenny. 

Joannes  Boche,  Sacerdos. 

Jacobus  Kavanagh,  parochus  S.  Canici,  Kilkenniffi. 

Adam  Shee,  Vicarius  de  XJrlingford. 

Marcus  Bothe,     Parochus    Ecclesise    Sanctorum    omnium    de 
Newtowne. 

Jacobus  Valesius,  Parochus  EcslesisB  S.  Patricii  de  Kilkenny, 
necnon  Rector  B,  Marias  de  Inshiologhan. 

Nicolaus  Dobin,  Vic.  For.  decanatus  de  Claragh, 

Theobald  Archer,  Vic.  B.  Mari&B  de  Bosbercon. 

Joannes  Graunt,  Vic.  de  Fiddoune. 

Patritius  Archer,  presbyter. 

Mauritius  Phelan,  pastor  ecclesi©  Sancti  Columb©  (Qlenmore). 

Joannes  Dowling,  rector  de  Kiemaloga,  etc. 

Dermitius  Kinan,  pastor  ccclesi©  de  Scuirke. 

Dermitius  Bian,  Vicarius  de  Callan. 

Robert  Shee,  Vicarius  de  Knocktopher. 

Edmund  Ballard,  presbyter. 

Malachias  Duigni,  pastor  Ecclesi©  S,  Cedi  (Castletown). 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Dr.  O'Phelan's  episcopate  was 

the  number  of  Diocesan  Synods  which  he  convened.   Decrees  are  extant 

which  were  sanctioned  at  various  Synods  held   in  1661,  1670, 1671 

and  1672.    Again  we  find  Synods  held  in  1677,  1678,  1679,  and  1683.' 

The  object  of  these  repeated]  Synods  was  to  strengthen  the  bonds 

of  union  among  the  clergy  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  study  and  the 

vigor  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  necessarily  relaxed  during  the  years 

of  persecution,  whilst  the  sword  was  impending  over  the  heads  of 

the  devoted  clergy.    The  original  text  of  the  Decrees  of  these  various 

Synods  will  be  found  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Spicilegium  Ossoriense, 

Some  of  the  enactments  bespeak  the  sad  state  of  humiliation  from 

which  the  Irish  Church  was  only  beginning  to  emerge.    For  instance : 

"  Let  the  Priests  be  attentive  when  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  not  to 

use  broken  or  soiled  or  torn  ornaments,  especially  in  the  matter  of 

the  corporals!  pallaa,  purificatories,  chalices,  patenas,  and  chalice- 
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reils,  as  these  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament."  "  No  Priest,  without  special  permission  of  the  Bishop 
or  Vicar-General,  shall  celebrate  twice  on  the  same  day  in  the  same 
City,  town,  or  Tillage,  except  on  the  Patron-days  and  the  feasts  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Churches."  "  The  Priest  shall  not  administer  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  those  who  seldom  approach  it,  until  he  has 
carefully  admonished  them  of  the  Bespect  and  Humility  with  which 
they  are  to  receive  so  great  a  Sacrament,  and  of  the  awful  chastise- 
ments prepared  for  them  should  they  receive  unworthily."  "  As  we 
have  been  informed  that  one  of  our  clergy  has  frequently  offered  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  with  a  small  host,  commonly  called  the  communion- 
particle,  we  prohibit,  under  pain  of  suspension,  this  to  be  done  in 
future,  except  in  the  case  of  extreme  urgency."  "  The  Parish-priests, 
within  their  respective  parishes,  will  always  carry  with  them  the  holy 
oils,  as  they  may  be  required  for  the  dying  and  the  infants."  "  The 
clergy  in  the  rural  districts  shall,  on  Sundays,  recite  or  cause  to  be 
recited  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
manner,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Hail  Mary,  the  Creed,  the  Command, 
ments  of  Ood  and  the  Precepts  of  the  Church."  "  As  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  it  is  to  be  desired  that  in  addition  to  the  casual 
emoluments  received  by  the  clergy,  each  family  would  mate  an 
offering  to  the  Parish-priest  at  Easter,  should  they  be  poor  sixpence, 
should  they  be  of  the  middle  class  eightpence,  and  should  they  be 
rich  twelvepence :  but  the  servants  who  receive  wages  will  each  give 
threepence."  "  We  command  that  if  there  be  in  the  Diocese  any 
Images  or  Statues  that  are  extravagant  or  deformed,  they  shall  not 
be  set  before  the  faithful,  they  should  rather  be  respectfully  consigned 
to  the  earth  and  others  procured  in  their  stead."  "  Each  Parish- 
priest  will  in  future  draw  up  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  things 
that  have  occurred  in  his  parish."  "  It  is  enacted  that  Priests  when 
dying  shall,  if  possible,  leave  some  bequest  for  the  travelling  expenses 
and  support  of  the  students  who  proceed  to  the  continent  to  pursue 
their  studies." 

The  following  are  assigned  in  the  Synod  of  1674,  as  the  days  on 
which,  besides  the  Sundays,  the  faithful  were  to  abstain  from  servile 
works,  and  which  were  to  be  observed  as  holidays  : 

The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  1st  January. 

The  Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  6th  January. 

The  Purification  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  2nd  February. 
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St.  Mathias,  Apostle,  24th  or  25th  February. 

St.  Kieran,  Bishop,  Patron  of  the  whole  Diocese,  5th  March. 

St#  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  17th  March. 

St.  Joseph,  19th  March. 

The  Annuntiation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  25th  March. 

The  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Easter  Week. 

St  Philip  and  James,  Apostles,  1st  May. 

The  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  3rd  May. 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 

The  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Pentecost. 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles,  29th  June. 

St.  James,  Apostle,  25th  July. 

St.  Anne,  26th  July. 

St.  Lawrence,  Martyr,  10th  August. 

The  Assumption  of  the  B.  Y.  M.,  15th  August. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Apostle,  24th  August. 

The  Nativity  of  the  B.  Virgin,  8th  September. 

St.  Matthew,  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  21st  September. 

St.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  29th  September. 

St.  Canice,  11th  October,  in  the  whole  City  of  Kilkenny. 

SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles,  28th  October. 

The  Feast  of  All  Saints,  1st  November. 

St.  Andrew,  Apostle,  30ih  November. 

The  Conception  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  8th  December. 

St.  Thomas,  Apostle,  21st  December. 

Christmas,  25th  December. 

St.  Stephen,  26th  December. 

St.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  27th  December. 

Holy  Innocents,  28th  December. 

St.  Sylvester,  Pope,  31st  December. 

The  feast  of  each  Patron  in  his  own  parish. 

A  provincial  Synod,  at  which  Dr.  Phelau  assisted,  was  convened 
by  Dr.  Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  held  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  in  the  month  of  October,  1669.  The  principal  subject  con- 
sidered at  it  was  the  necessity  of  restricting  some  of  those  faculties 
which  during  the  time  of  persecution  had  been  granted  to  the  Religious. 
I  have  found  in  the  Archives  of  Propaganda  the  following  extract 
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from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  relating  to  the  Synod,  addresse 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  Congregation : 

"Ultimo  menae  Octobris  in  nostro  Concilio  Provinciali  habito 
Dublinii,  IUustrissimus  D.  Archiepiscopus  Dublinensis,  ego  et  reliqui 
Provinci©  Lageniensis  Ordinarii,  accersitis  tot  quot  tunc  in  civitate 
fuerunt,  ordmum  regularium  Provincialibus,  Prioribus  ac  Guardianis 
ostendimus  Illustrissima  Dominationis  Vestro  litteras  in  eiaque  S. 
Gongregationis  Sancti  Officii  Decretum  facilitates  dispensandi  in  3°  et 
3o  simplici  hactenus  in  Hibernia  usurpatas  (ut  vestris  terminis  utar) 
revocans.  Ab  eis  responsum  est  se  a  suis  respective  Generalibus, 
eosque  a  S.  Sanctitate  immediate  sine  ulla  dependentia  a  S.  Con- 
gregatione  quacumque  suas  facnltates  accepisse,  proindeque  non 
teneri  dicta  Congregationi  parere. 

"  Pradecessores  nostri  sicut  et  omnes  Missionarii  a  sexaginta 
annifl  ad  minus,  eo  quo  nos  Moderni  modo,  per  ista  verba,  dispensandi 
in  8p  et  4*  simplici  et  mixto,  intellexerunt  sibi  datam  facultatem 
dispensandi  in  3c  et  3e  simplici  et  soepissime  exigentibus  id  gravissi* 
mis  causis  in  eis  dispensarunt. 

KilkenniflB,  4^  Januarii,  1670. 

Deyotdssimus  serrus. 
Jacobus,  Episcopus  Ossorien. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1670,  a  National  Synod,  with  the  sanction 
of  Lord  Boberts,  the  newly  appointed  Viceroy,  was  convened  by 
Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  same  who  eleven  years 
later  was  to  shed  such  lustre  on  the  Irish  Church  by  the  heroism  of 
his  death  for  the  faith  at  Tyburn.  The  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  with  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Ossory, 
the  only  members  of  the  Hierarchy  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  other  various  sees  assisted  at  this  Synod. 
It  was  held  privately  in  Dublin,  "in  Bridge-street,  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge."  Its  decrees  and  the 
Address  presented  by  the  assembled  Prelates  to  the  Viceroy  may  be 
seen  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Martyr-Primate,  Oliver  Plunkett.  Some 
difficulty  arose  as  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  regard  of  the  sees  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin.  It  was  so  arranged,  however,  that  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  the  respective  Sees,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembled  Prelates,  but  in 
signing  the  Declaration  of  loyalty,  presented  to  the  Viceroy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  took  the  first  place.    When  this  question  was 
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again  discussed  under  James  the  Second,  the  respective  claimants 
appealed  to  the  precedent  of  the  National  Synod  of  the  year  1670, 
and  thus  occasion  was  given  for  the  following  letters  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Diocesan  Archives  of  Dublin.  I  insert  them  as 
written  in  their  original  English  text : 

i. 
Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  James  Lynch  :— 
"  I  doe  hereby  certifie  that  in  the  meeting  of  the  fower  Arch- 
bishops and  of  the  two  onely  Bishops  then  in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin 
in  the  month  of  June,  1670,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Peter  Talbot, 
signed  first  to  an  instrument  framed  by  us  as  a  remonstrance  of  our 
loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  Second  of  happy  memorie.      I  likewyae 
remember  that  the  Dublinensis  claimed  then  for  a   precedensy  in 
sitting- and  subscribing  before  Armacanus,  and  that  to  compose  this 
difference  we  made  anether  instrument  and  enacted  that  any  sitting 
or  subscribing  don  in  that  meeting  should  be  noe  preiudice  to  either 
partye :  to  these  and  all  other  passages  I  concurred  and  assisted 
myselfe,  and  therefore  doe  attest  this  to  be  the  reall  truth. 
Dated  at  Gallway  the  23rd  of  March,  1687  (st.  vet.) 

Jamis  Tuam. 
ii. 
Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Dr.  James  OThelan  : — 
"I,  the  undernamed,  do  hereby  certifie  to  all  whom  it  may 
concerne,  that  in  the  yeare  1670,  the  foure  Archbishops  of  Ireland, 
and  the  two  only  then  Bishops  of  the  same  kingdom,  met  in  Dublin 
in  the  month  of  June,  with  the  consent  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Barckley,  to  prefer  a  remonstrance  of  their  loyaltie  to  King  Charles 
the  Second  of  happy  memorie,  at  the  signing  whereof  there  arose  a 
difference  between  Dublin  and  Armagh  who  should  signe  first,  and 
after  some  contest,  Dublin  signed  it  first,  and  Armagh  next.    Which 
to  be  true,  I  attest  this  6th  day  of  March,  1687. 

Jambs  Ossohy. 
iii. 
Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Dr.  Nicholas  French :  — 
[This  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Brennan,  agent  of  the  Irish 
Bishops  in  Rome,  who,  in  1687,  being  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  adds  to 
it  the  following  note  :  "  I  declare  that  this  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
the  late  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Nicholas  French,  wntt  to  me  to  Borne.] 
"  I  will  now  say  what  I  can,  myselfe,  certifie  in  the  word  of  a 
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Priest  belonging  to  this  controverrie.  In  the  time  of  the  last  warr 
there  have  been  several  times  ecclesiastical  meetings  or  convocations 
of  the  clergie,  who  were  never  called  by  Armaohanns  alone  bat  the 
four  Archbishops  did  intimate  or  signifie  the  cause,  the  place,  and 
time  of  the  convocation  each  of  them  to  their  respective  suffragan 
Bishops,  thus  were  the  clergie  call'd  and  thus  they  did  meet,  and  for 
presedence  each  Archbishop  took  it  in  his  respective  province,  or  in 
the  Archbishop's  absence,  one  of  his  suffragans.  When  the  most 
illustrious  Lord  Binucinus,  Archbishop  and  Prinee  of  Fermo,  the 
Pope's  legat  extraordinary,  was  present,  he  ever  did  preside.  There 
have  been  several  meetings  or  convocations  of  the  clergie  in  our 
province  of  Dublin  or  Leinster,  and  commonly  the  Lord  Both,  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  a  prelat  of  great  merit©,  did  preside,  in  presence  of  the 
three  Archbishops,  one  of  which  was  the  Lord  Hugh  Bely,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armach,  who  never  made  the  least  opposition  against 
this  power  of  presiding,  who  never  sayd  that  it  belongd  to  himself e. 
I  did  myselfe  preside  in  the  convocation  of  Kilkenny,  the  sayd  Lord 
Both  being  sick.  In  the  province  of  Armach  the  Beverend  Father 
Macgheogan,  Lord  Bishop  of  Glounmacknough,  was  president  of  the 
convocation  at  Jamestown,  in  the  diooess  of  Ardagh,  which  is  in  the 
province  of  Armach.  This  I  do,  in  good  faith,  certifie.  I  being  the 
chancellor  or  secretary  of  all  the  convocations  that  were  in  our 
province  and  in  the  great  convocation  at  Waterford,  in  the  province 
of  Cassel,  and  in  that  of  Jamestown,  in  the  province  of  Armach,  in  all 
which  places  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armach  never  pretended  to 
have  any  right  of  calling  the  convocation  of  presiding  or  of  visiting 
'the  diocess  or  province  of  Dublin.  This  is  most  certain,  as  God  may 
love  me.  You  may  shew  this  unmeditated  way  of  discourse  to  my 
Lord  Baldeschi  if  you  think  it  worth  his  hearing.    Yours,  Ac , 

Nicholas  Fxbks. 

Bruxells,  1st  December,  1670." 

One  of  the  chief  matters  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Bishop 
throughout  the  first  ye^rs  of  his  Episcopate  was  to  provide  spiritual 
and  secular  instruction  for  his  flock.  Under  the  Puritan  oppression 
all  the  Catholic  schools  were  swept  away,  and  wherever  a  Catholic 
teacher  could  be  found  he  was  punished  with  instant  death  or  hurried 
off  to  slavery  in  the  Barbadoes.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  per- 
secutors to  root  out  as  far  as  possible  our  people,  stock  and  branch, 
and  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  barbarism  the  remnant  that  could  not  well 
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be  got  rid  of.  Hence  a  whole  generation  had  grown  tip  in  the  rudest 
ignorance ;  many  had  not  approached  the  Sacraments  for  years,  some 
had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  without  being  instructed  in  the 
principal  mysteries  of  religion.  In  a  Report  presented  to  Pro- 
paganda in  1669,  a  Missionary  Priest  records  his  experience  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  County  Meath.  Among  other  things,  he 
attests  that  he  "  had  met  with  many  who  had  formed  erroneous  or 
superstitious  notions  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Eucharist*  and 
who  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance."  Dr. 
OThelan  successfully  organised  schools  for  the  poor  childen  in  the 
populous  districts,  and  in  Kilkenny  itself  he  got  up  a  classical  school 
under  the  care  of  some  of  the  Priests,  which  very  soon  produced  the 
happiest  fruits  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  suffering  clergy.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  all  this,  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  devoted  schoolmaster,  when  detected  in  teaching  the  rudiments, 
was  punished  for  his  temerity  by  imprisonment  and  other  penalties. 
Dr.  Brennan,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  writing  from  Kilcash,  where 
probably  Dr.  OThelan  was  his  companion,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1687,  attests  that  "  some  Catholic  masters  kept  private  schools  to 
instruct  the  Catholic  children  in  letters  and  in  the  principles  of  faith, 
not  without  their  own  great  risk ;  and  many  of  them,  on  this  account, 
have  suffered  imprisonment  and  pecuniary  fines." 

In  1678  a  short  Eelatio  on  the  State  of  the  Diocese  was  presented 
by  the  Bishop  to  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  "  The  Diocese 
of  Ossory,"  he  writes,  "is  suffragan  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
Dublin ;  it  is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  twelve,  in  others 
fourteen  miles  wide.  It  is  bordered  by  eight  Dioceses,  Waterford, 
Lismore,  Cashel,  Meath,  Kildare,  Leighlin,  and  Ferns.  It  consists  of 
120  parishes,  but  has  only  twenty-eight  Parish-Priests,  some  of  whom 
have  the  care  of  four,  some  of  five,  some  even  of  six  parishes,  the 
emoluments  of  which,  such  is  the  poverty  of  the  Catholios,  and  so  vast 
the  multitude  of  the  heretics  who  are  spread  everywhere,  are  scarcely 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  Some  of  the  clergy  present  to  me 
annually  &l  as  Oathedratics  and  charitable  offering,  others  give  10s., 
some  give  nothing  at  all,  whilst  I  have  no  other  means  for  the  support 
of  myself  and  household,  and  the  same,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  may  be 
said  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Ireland.  All  the  clergy,  are  obliged 
under  pain  of  suspension,  to  catechise  and  impart  instruction  to  their 
flocks,  and  they  do  so  with  great  fruit  of  souls.    In  this  Diocese  there 
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vere  three  Domincian  monasteries!  now,  alas,  in  ruins ;  one  in  Kil- 
kenny, in  which  city  also  stands  the  Cathedral  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Canice,  Abbot ;  a  second  at  Aghaboe,  and  the  third  at  Bosbercon. 
In  Kilkenny  there  are  now  five  Dominican  friars ;  in  Aghaboe,  two ; 
but  none  (at  Bosbercon ;  of  the  whole  number  three  only  are  preachers. 
There  is  also  in  Kilkenny  one  house  of  Franciscans  of  strict  obser- 
vance, with  eleven  friars,  of  whom  three  are  preachers.  In  the  town 
of  Callan  in  this  Diocese  there  was  a  monastery  of  the  Augustinian 
Hermits,  now  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  they  have  still  however  a 
convent  there  with  fire  friars,  but  there  is  no  preacher  among  them. 
There  are  two  Jesuits  who  have  a  hospice  at  Kilkenny,  and  there  are 
three  Capuchins ;  some  of  these  preach  and  exercise  the  sacred 
ministry  as  missionaries.  In  the  town  of  Knocktopher  there  was  a 
Carmelite  monastery,  but  we  have  not  at  present  any  Religious  of 
that  order.  There  were  four  monasteries  of  the  Canons  Regular  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  two  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard,  but  there  are  no 
Religious  of  these  orders.  In  the  city  of  Kilkenny  there  are  four 
parishes,  each  having  its  oratory  befittingly  adorned  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  times  permit.  The  Regulars  have  also 
four  other  oratories.  Throughout  the  whole  Diocese  during  the  past 
four  years  about  a  hundred  heretics  have  been  received  into  the 
Church ;  two  or  three  of  the  laity,  enticed  by  wordly  lucre,  left  us. 
The  secular  and  regular  clergy,  both  in  the  city  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, live  in  the  greatest  peace  and  fraternal  charity."  (Spicilegium 
Ossoriense,  vol.  2,  page  253.) 

A  few  mtfnths  after  the  presentation  of  this  Belatio,  the  anti- 
Catholic  storm,  stirred  up  by  English  bigotry,  and  fanned  by  the 
lying  reports  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  associates,  fell  with  all  its  fury 
upon  the  Irish  Church.  Some  of  the  Bishops  were  thrown  into 
prison,  others  concealed  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  by  stealth 
continued  to  comfort  their  flocks.  Dr.  Forstall,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
writes:  "There  is  scarcely  anywhere  in  which  we  can  abide,  even 
amongst  friends,  who  are  terrified  by  our  presence  more  than  need 
be.  In  consequence  of  this  I  built  myself  a  hovel  or  thatched  hut 
rudely  constructed  in  a  marshy  wood,  to  which  I  betook  myself,  but  I 
was  there  attacked  by  agonising  pains,  so  as  to  be  brought  almost  to 
the  point  of  death."  The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Tyrrell,  concealed 
himself  under  the  ragged  covering  of  an  old  dying  mendicant,  but  was 
discovered  and  recognised ;  his  captors,  however,  took  pity  on  him, 
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and  allowed  him  to  escape.  Dr.  O'Phelan  fortunately  eluded  his 
pursuers  and  found  a  safe  shelter  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  Slieve* 
namon.  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  John  O'Mollony,  writing  to 
Propaganda  in  the  month  of  June,  1681,  describes  the  desolate  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  regarding  the  Church  in  Leinster, 
states  that  its  Archbishop  after  being  subjected  for  two  years  to  all 
the  hardships  of  a  brutal  imprisonment  was  not  allowed  even  on  his 
deathbed  the  consolation  of  a  Priest  to  attend  him,  unless  perchance 
some  one  may  have  stealthily  obtained  admission  to  him ;  the  Bishop 
of  Eildare  too  had  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  it  waa 
thought  he  would  be  sent  into  banishment;  the  only  Bishop  that 
remained  in  the  Province  was  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  "  who  by  a  happy 
Providence  in  peace  and  in  persecution  is  sheltered  by  the  brother 
and  the  nephew  of  the  Viceroy,  excellent  Catholics,  who  are  living  in 
(or  near)  his  Diocese."  (Ibid.,  page  262.)  Sometimes  it  did  not  fare 
as  pleasantly  for  the  pursuers  of  the  Clergy  as  the  patrons  of  Titus 
Oates  would  wish.  Thus  Lord  Mount  joy  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  from  Newtownstewart,  the  1st  of  June,  1683:  "  There  has 
happened  an  unfortunate  accident  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  which 
may  I  fear  disturb  us  who  are  now  in  great  quiet.  Three  or  four 
giddy  fellows  having  a  warrant  to  seize  a  Priest,  could  take  no  time 
for  it  but  at  a  public  meeting,  where  all  were  his  friends,  who  not 
only  rescued  him,  but  have  killed  one  or  two  of  the  men  who  would 
have  taken  him/' 

In  the  year  1683,  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  O'Phelan  exercised  a 
general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  ecclesiastical  Province  of 
Leinster.  The  higher  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  also 
offered  him  by  the  Holy  See,  but  this  responsible  post  he  persistently 
declined.  The  question  was  at  this  time  discussed  whether  when  a 
Bishop  was  thrown  into  prison,  his  jurisdiction  ceased  or  rather 
devolved  on  the  Chapter  of  his  Diocese.  The  matter  being  proposed 
to  the  Congregation  in  Borne  the  answer  was  given  in  the  negative, 
and  the  imprisoned  Prelates  continued  through  Dr.  O'Phelan  as 
heretofore  to  comfort  their  flocks.  De  Burgo,  in  the  Appendix  to 
'  Hibemia  Dominicana'  (pag.  868),  writes  that  he  found  among  the 
papers  of  Dr.  James  O'Phelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  following 
Rescript  :— 

"  Quaritur :  An  casu  quo  Episcopus  ab  hareticis  detinetur,  non 
ita  tamen  arete  custoditus  ut  ipsi  ejusque  Diocesanis  facile  non  sit* 
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saltern  per  litteras,  inter  se  agere,  ejusdem  Episcopi  jurisdictio 
intelligatur  suspensa  et  ad  Capitulum  Ecclesi®  Cathedralis  devoluta? 
Die  7o  Augusti,  1683,  Sacra  Congregatio  EminentisBimorum 
S.  B.  E.  Cardinalium,  Concilii  Tridentini  Interpretum  respondit 
jurisdictionem  non  esse  suspensam." 

Early  in  the  year  1683,  Dr.  Forstall,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Administrator  of  Leighlin,  was  summoned  to  his  reward.  The  clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Leighlin,  without  delay,  forwarded  the  following 
petition  to  the  Internuncio  in  Brussells,  praying  that  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  would  be  appointed  Administrator  of  the  See  :— 
"  Ulustrissime  Domine, 

Cum  Dioecesis  nostra  Laghlinensis  nuperrime  per  mortem 
Rererendissimi  D.D.  Marci  Forstall,  bones  memoris,  Episcopi 
Kildariensis  et  Administratoris  Laghlinensis  viduata  sit  pastore  ; 
nos  infrascripti  Dioecesis  Laghlinensis  sacerdotes  et  Pastores  ad  Su© 
Sanctitatis  pedum  oscula  humillimo  prostrati,  summopere  rogamus 
quatenus  E.  D.  Jacobus  Foslanus  Episcopus  Ossoriensis,  cujus 
Dioecesis  tot©  nostra  ab  una  parte  continua  est,  constituatur  Epis- 
copus Administrator  profata  Laghlinensis  Dioecesis.  Quod  nostro 
omniumque  Dioecesanorum  tarn  clericorum  quam  laicoram  solatio  et 
auxilio,  necnon  ad  majorem  animarum  salutem,  Deique  gloriam  (si 
fiat)  fore  non  dubitamus.  Quodque  ab  Ulustrissima  Dominatione 
Vestra  Sues  Sanctitati  et  Sacra  Cardinalium  congregationi  nominibus 
nostris  intimandum  enixe  obsecramus,  et  in  pramissorum  testimonium 
praesentem  nostram  supplicatdonem  et  postulationem  syngraphis 
nostris  affirmamas,  die  26e  Martii,  A.  Domini  1683. 
Malachias  Mac  Evoy. 
Jacobus  Dwybb,  etc. 
David  Bybne. 

Malachias  Meaohsb,  Theologus. 
Hkneicus  Combbfobd,  S.  T.  Doctor. 
Guillblmus  Duioan,  S.  T.  Doctor  et  Vic.  Gen. 
FssniKAirDUs  Gobmaoa»e,  Theologus. 
Connbllub  Axoows,  Theologus. 
QiriNTiLiANUs  Moobe,  Sacerdos. 
Johaknss  Nowlanb,  Sacerdos.  % 

Eduabdus  Kavanagh. 
Joannes  Glison. 
This  petition  was  forwarded  through  Dr.  John  Brennan,  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Caehel,  who  accompanied  it  with  a  letter  of  his  own,  which 
highly  commends  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  I  translate  this  important 
letter  from  the  original  in  Italian,  preserved  in  the  Propaganda 
Archives.    It  is  dated  the  9th  of  May,  1688 : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Kildare  being  departed  this  life,  as  I  wrote  last 
March  to  your  Excellency,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  appointed  a  Vicar- 
General,  as  there  is  no  Chapter  in  the  Diocese,  and  he  is  the  Senior 
Suffragan.  The  Yicar-Capitnlar  of  Dublin,  however,  considering 
that  that  duty  devolves  on  him,  intends  to  appoint  another  Vicar- 
General,  as  well  in  the  Diocese  of  Kildare  as  in  that  of  Leighlin.  It 
is  feared  that  this  may  give  scandal  and  occasion  serious  dissensions 
among  both  clergy  and  laity.  To  obviate  this  in  some  way,  the  clergy  of 
Leighlin  have  drawn  up  a  petition  asking  to  have  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
appointed  Administrator  of  that  Diocese,  and  as  they  had  no  secure 
way  for  transmitting  that  petition  to  you,  they  have  requested  me  to 
forward  it.  Although  this  matter  was  not  any  business  of  mine,  and 
belonged  to  another  Province,  nevertheless,  as  the  public  good  was 
concerned  in  it,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  as  your  Excellency  may  be  anxious  that  I  would  state  my  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  this  petition,  I  deem  it  better  to  anticipate  your 
wishes  by  saying  that  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  is  a  Prelate  of  great  zeal 
and  very  devoted  to  his  sacred  duties.  In  these  sad  times  he  has  been 
more  among  his  flock  than  perhaps  any  of  the  other  Bishops.  He  is 
a  prudent  and  peaceable  person,  acceptable  alike  to  the  faithful  and  to 
those  who  are  not  of  the  fold.  His  Diocese  borders  on  the  small 
Diocese  of  Leighlin,  and  shduld  their  Eminences  resolve  to  assign  to 
him  the  Administration,  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  the  Clergy 
of  Leighlin,  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  decision  will  be  most  useful 
and  acceptable  to  all  the  clergy  and  people,  the  more  particularly  that 
no  one  here  would  approve  of  an  additional  Bishop  being  appointed 
in  those  troubled  times.  If  I  have  erred  in  speaking  thus  freely  on 
these  matters,  you  will  excuse  my  mistake.  I  am  anxiously  awaiting 
letters  from  your  Excellency,  it  being  now  seven  months  since  any 
have  come  to  hand,  and  I  ever  remain,  &c., 

"  Jomr,  Archbishop  of  Cashel." 

This  petition,  however,  was  not  granted,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
Dr.  Edward  Wesley  was  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  Bishop  of  Kildare 
and  Administrator  of  Leighlin. 

The  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  England 
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brought  with  it  cheering  hopes  and  words  of  fair  promise  to  the  long 
oppressed  Catholics  of  Ireland. ,  Few  of  these  flattering  promises, 
however,  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled.    The  Protestant  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  almost  without    exception,  were    permitted  to  retain  the 
Cathedrals  and  Churches,  whilst  a  Eojal  Letter  guaranteed  to  them 
their  lands  and  tithes  and  benefices,  as  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
them.    A  small  pension  was  sanctioned  for  the  Catholic  Clergy,  the 
annual  sum  of  £160  being  allotted  to  Dr.  OThelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
The  Bishops  in  1685  signed  a  formal  Address  to  the  King,  congra- 
tulating him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  praying  him  at  the 
same  time  to  eonfer  on  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  some  position  of  trust 
in  Ireland,  for  he  had  in  a  special  manner  maintained  "  those  twenty- 
five  years  past  the  cause  of  your  poor  oppressed  Catholics,  clergy  and 
gentry,  of  this  Kingdom,  against  our  many  and  powerful  adversaries 
•    .    .    under  whose  fortitude  and  popularity  in  this  Kingdom  we 
dare  cheerfully  and  with  assurance  own  our  loyalty  and  assert  your 
Majesty's  interest."    (Spicilegium  II.,  270.)    The  Irish  Bishops  were 
indeed  authorized  in  the  year  1686  to  wear  in  public  the  ordinary 
dress  used  by  Prelates  in  Catholic  countries,  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever of  the  cross,  which  they  were  asked  "  to  forbear  at  present  and 
till  further  orders."    But  what  was  most  irritating  in  the  restrictions 
thus  imposed  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  a  special  Royal  Court  was 
appointed  in  Dublin,  to  which  all  the  Bulls  and  Briefs  of  the  Holy  See 
were  to  be  submitted  before  they  were  put  into  execution,  or  even 
announced  to  the  faithful.    Thus  was  a  first  attempt  made  to  trans- 
plant  to  Ireland  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  officious  rules  o?  the 
continental  kingdoms  and  to  enslave  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  Church. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1685,  a  Provincial  Synod  was  held  in 
Dublin,  at  which  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  Dr. 
OThelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  Dr.  Wadding,  Bishop  of  Ferns;  and  Dr. 
Wesley,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Administrator  of  Leighlin,  assisted, 
and  at  which  also  the  following  dignitaries  were  present :  Edmund 
Duin,  representing  the  Chapter  of  Dublin ;  William  Daton,  Dean  of 
Ossory,  representing  the  Chapter  of  Ossory ;  Michael  Rossiter,  Vicar- 
General  of  Ferns,  representing  the  Chapter  of  Ferns ;  James  Russell, 
Dean  of  Dublin  and  Prothonotary  Apostolic,  representing  the  Chapter 
of  Kildare ;  Morgan  Cavanagh,  representing  the  Chapter  of  Leighlin, 
and  Edward  Murphy  (subsequently  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Archbishop 
of  Dublin),  secretary.    The  first  decree  enacted  that  as  St.  Lawrence 
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O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  honoured,  not  only  as  the  general 
Patron  of  the  whole  Province,  but  also  as  the  special  Patron  of  the 
City  and  Diocese  of  Dublin,  his  festival  was  henceforward  to  be  kept 
as  a  strict  holiday  in  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  as  a  day  of 
particular  devotion  throughout  the  Province. 

The  second  decree  declared  that  as  the  B.  Virgin  was  reverenced 
as  Patron  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  the  Feast  of  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  to  be  kept  as  a  strict  holiday  throughout  the  whole 
Province.  "  De  Beata  Virgine,  qu»  totius  Regni  censetur  Patrona 
Oeneralis,  statuimus  et  mandamus  ut  Festum  Immaculate  ejus  Con- 
ceptionis  servetur  ex  procepto  in  tota  hac  provincia,  ac  proinde  ut 
omnes  ab  operibus  servilibus  eo  die  abstineant." 

It  was  also  enacted  by  the  assembled  Prelates  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition  of  their  Predecessors  that  the  disciplinary  Decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  excepting  those  irritating  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  requiring  Benefices  to  be  conferred  by  ooncursus,  were  to 
be  strictly  observed ;  parochial  books  for  the  baptisms  and  marriages 
were  to  be  accurately  kept,  under  pain  of  suspension ;  no  chalices 
were  henceforward  to  be  consecrated  unless  those  made  of  silver  or 
gold ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  irreverence  and  to  avoid  the  abuses 
which  sometimes  followed  from  having  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  up 
in  the  open  air,  each  Parish-priest  was  to  have  a  chapel  (sacellnm)  in 
which  Mass  might  be  celebrated  with  due  reverence  and  decorum ; 
prayers  were  to  be  offered  for  the  King;  the  Protestant  service  was 
to  be  shunned ;  the  first  Mass  "  de  communi  Confessoris  Pontificis," 
with  the  prayer  Da  qua&umw  was  to  be  used  on  St.  Patrick's  festival ; 
in  order  to  rtmove  every  occasion  of  dissensions  each  Parish-Priest 
not  having  a  formal  canonical  record  of  his  appointment  was,  under 
penalty  of  privation  of  Benefice,  to  present  himself  to  his  Bishop 
within  six  months  to  receive  some  such  authentic  record;  in  the 
cities  and  towns  Mass  was  not  to  be  said  in  the  private  houses  of  the 
gentry  without  express  permission ;  in  fine,  all  the  decrees  adopted  at 
the  Provincial  Synods  held  at  Kilkenny  in  16 14,  and  at  Tyrchogir  in 
1640,  were  re-confirmed  and  sanctioned. 

A  second  Provincial  Synod  was  convened  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1688.  The  only  Bishops  who  assisted  at  it  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  James  Bussell,  Dean  of 
Dublin,  and  William  Daton,  Dean  of  Ossory,  were  also  present, 
besides  Bernard  Molloy,  Vicar-General  of  Kildare,  representing  the 
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Chapter  of  that  Diocese ;  Conall  More,  Vicar-General,  representing 
the  Chapter  of  Leighlin ;  James  Prendergast,  deputed  bj  the  Chapter 
of  Ferns,  and  Edward  Murphy,  secretary.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
right  of  administering  the  Sacraments  to  the  military  in  their  gar- 
risons belonged  to  the  Parish-Priests,  unless  the  Chaplains  of  the 
troops  shall  have  received  a  particular  privilege  to  the  contrary,  which 
must  be  duly  authenticated.  "  Each  Parish-Priest  and  all  other 
Clergymen  shall  every  week  say  one  Mass  for  the  prosperity, 
health,  and  preservation  of  our  most  gracious  King  James,  of  our 
Queen  Mary,  of  our  Prince,  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  of  our  Viceroy, 
Bichard,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell."  The  clergy  were  interdicted  the  use 
of  periwigs :  "  Nullus  sacerdos  f alsos  seu  alienos  crines,  quos  vulgo 
periwigg8  vocamus,  presumat  gerere  sine  expressa  sui  Ordinarii 
licentia."  Each  Parish-Priest  every  Sunday,  immediately  after  the 
Gospel  of  the  day,  was  to  explain  some  point  of  the  Christian  Doctrine1 
or  to  give  a  short  exhortation,  otherwise  he  incurred  the  penalty  of 
suspension.  In  conclusiou,  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  Provincial 
Synods  were  re-enacted. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  during  these  years  of  Dr. 
O'Phelan's  Episcopate  was  the  erection  of  his  College  on  a  new  footing 
under  the  royal  auspices  of  James  the  Second.  The  old  Kilkenny 
College,  founded  in  Catholic  times  by  Pierce  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  situated  close  to  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  However,  in  1684,  the  first 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  renewed  its 
Charter  and  assigned  to  the  new  College  "some  buildings  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  town.  These  buildings  were  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  present  Protestant  College,  facing  into  Maudlin-street,  and  are 
described  as  "  a  gray  reverend  pile  of  irregular  and  rather  straggling 
design,  or,  we  should  perhaps  say,  of  no  design  at  all.1'  Under  James 
the  Second,  the  then  master  of  the  school,  Dr.  Hinton  fled  to  England 
and  the  buildings  were  utilized  as  a  military  hospital.  Dr.  O'Phelan 
had  placed  his  classical  school  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Daton,  Dean  of  the  Diocesan  Chapter,  who  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  See  of  Ossory.  The  terror  of  the  penal  laws  being 
withdrawn,  the  school  began  to  flourish  beyond  precedent,  and  was 
at  once  recognised  as  the  Diocesan  College.  It  very  soon  outstripped 
the  fame  of  the  former  Protestant  institution,  and  the  King  by  Royal 
Charter,  dated  the  21st  of  February,  1689-90,   granted   it  some 
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endowments  and  erected  it  into  "a  Boyal  College,  consisting  of  a 
Bector,  eight  Professors,  and  two  scholars,  in  the  name  of  more,  to  be 
called  the  Boyal  College  of  St.  Canice  at  Kilkenny,"  and  he  assigned 
to  it  at  the  same  time  the  buildings  formerly  ocoupied  by  the 
Ormonde  College,  which  thereupon  ceased  to  be  used  as  an  hospital. 
The  Charter  is  printed  in  Harris's  Life  of  William  the  Third,  appendix, 
pag.  iiYi.  The  Bishop  himself  drew  up  the  following  code  of  Rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Professors,  which  fully  displays  his  earnest 
desire  to  promote  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  piety  and  the  pursuits  of 
literature : 

"  Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  professors  of  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ossory's  College  in  Kilkenny :  given  by  his  lordship. 

"  The  teachers  of  colleges  are  to  know  that  piety  is  the  chief 
thing  they  ought  to  teach,  and  all  other  things  that  are  taught  are 
nothing  but  means  to  attain  that  end ;  and  therefore  piety  is  to  be 
taught  by  word  and  example  on  all  occasions  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  the  following  exercises  : 

"  1.  The  teachers  are  to  get  up  half  an  hour,  at  least,  before  the 
boarders,  and  spend  at  least  half  an  hour  in  mental  prayer  together 
in  the  room  where  the  boarders  come  to  vocal  prayer,  and  to  remain 
there  until  the  boarders  come,  that  they  may  see  so  good  an  example  to 
imitate.  This  being  very  easy  and  beneficial,  no  one  ought  to  forego 
it,  or  be  cold  or  negligent  to  appear  with  the  rest,  if  he  were  not  very 
sick.  And  to  be  notably  remiss  in  this  exercise  is  a  fault  whereof  the 
ordinary  is  to  be  informed.  When  the  boarders  come  those  that 
have  not  the  breviary  to  say  ought  to  say  the  prayers  with  the 
scholars,  and  give  them  good  example  by  often  going  to  confession  and 
communion.  The  mental  prayer  may  be  omitted  the  play-days,  and 
made  an  hour  later  on  holidays  and  Sundays. 

"2.  The  teachers  are  to  show  all  exactness  and  regularity  in 
their  exercise,  going  exactly  to  their  several  schools  at  the  same 
moment,  and  also  precisely  together  from  school ;  to  be  gentle  and 
courteous  to  their  scholars,  especially  when  they  propose  any 
difficulties  j  but  they  are  to  keep  always  their  distance,  never  showing 
any  weakness,  lightness,  passion,  scurrility,  or  any  incivility  that  the 
scholars  may  take  notice  of.  To  affect  gravity  before  them,  more 
than  if  the  teachers  were  apart,  for  they  may  give  themselves  full 
latitude,  but  never  to  make  them  their  comrades  by  familiarity  that 
denotes  equality,  and  makes  fellows,  as  laughing,  chatting,  playing 
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together,  and  such  other  familiarities  wherein  the  scholars  may 
discover  any  weakness  in  'the  masters,  or  diminish  their  esteem  for 
them :  no  man  being  fitter  to  teach  and  persuade  than  he  who  is  well 
possessed  of  his  auditor's  esteem* 

"  3.  Those  that  preside  at  the  scholars9  studies  are  to  be  careful 
and  exact  therein,  lest  the  scholars  should  lose  their  time.  If  any  of 
the  masters  be  obliged  to  absent  himself  when  his  turn  is  to  be 
present,  he  must  pray  some  other  teacher  to  supply  his  place,  for  no 
teacher  ought  to  pretend  to  be  exempt  upon  the  account  of  having 
much  to  study,  from  what  is  common  to  all  the  teachers ;  whereas  - 
there  is  none  but  may  take  that  pretext ;  and  if  the  scholars  be 
neglected  but  one  hour  a  day  it  will  give  them  an  occasion  of  idleness 
and  taking  of  liberty. 

"4.  As  for  the  teachers*  conversation,  it  ought  to  be  very  frater- 
nal and  lovely,  consulting  and  advising  one  another.;  and  though  we 
think  fit  that  for  the  equality  of  the  pains  and  endeavours  of  the 
teachers,  the  profit  also  ought  to  be  equally  participated ;  yet  we 
think  it  most  expedient  that  the  younger  teachers  should  be  very 
submissive  to  the  elder  ones,  especially  to  the  Prefect,  who  represents 
our  person  there  in  the  curate's  absence ;  for  it  were  very  imprudent 
that  every  teacher  should  be  master  of  every  thing,  and  no  order  or 
subordination  observed  contrary  to  the  repeated  custom  in  all  colleges 
in  the  world,  where  there  are  several  degrees  of  dignity,  or  at  least, 
one  that  rules  all  the  rest.  Neither  ought  the  Prefect  to  be  over  im- 
perious to  the  teachers,  but  advise  fraternally  with  them,  and  strive  to 
please  them  as  far  as  reason  and  the  common  good  suffer  it.  To  be 
impartial  in  any  competition  or  difference  that  may  arise  among  the 
teachers  themselves,  or  amongst  them  and  the  scholars ;  and  to  accom- 
modate without  noise  all  those  little  debates  with  prudence  and  justice, 
striving  always  publicly  to  turn  the  blame  on  the  scholars;  bat 
blaming  with  authority,  and  advising  privately  any  of  the  teachers 
that  may  do  amiss. 

"  Neither  ought  any  teacher  to  take  it  ill,  or  pretend,  or  give  out 
that  he  will  not  suffer  such  reprimands  upon  account  of  all  the 
teachers  being  equal  for  matter  of  gain,  for  that  is  another  matter. 
Nay,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but  there  may  be  some  teachers,  who  in 
process  of  time,  though  not  now,  that  may  deserve  not  only  to  be  kept 
in  submission,  but  also  to  be  turned  out  for  litigious  humours,  cabals, 
or  extravagant  scandalous  ways,  whioh  may  bring  more  prejudioe  to 
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the  place  than  their  presence  can  bring  profit.  And  the  Prefect's 
conscience,  as  also  the  other  members  who  tender  God's  service  and 
the  good  of  the  College,  are  responsible  before  God  for  such  disorders, 
if  they  strive  not  to  hinder  them  by  their  own  authority,  or  if  need 
be,  by  giving  ns  timely  notice.  So  every  one  ought  to  be  watchful 
on  all  occasions  of  the  scholars,  servants,  and  household  affairs,  Ac., 
when  they  see  any  thing  amiss,  or  that  may  be  reformed,  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  him  whose  charge  it  is  to  look  after  it." 

Harris,  in  reference  to  the  Charter  granted  to  this  Catholic 
College,  writes  :  "  It  appears  by  the  Charter  that  William  Daton, 
D.D.,  and  others  in  conjunction  with  him,  had  for  several  years 
taught  school  in  Kilkenny,  with  great  diligence;  for  it  was  the  policy  of 
Tyrconnell  to  erect  schools  of  Jesuits,  as  was  done  through  England, 
in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  legal  schoolmasters  whom  by  affronts 
and  ill-usage,  and  .under  the  countenance  of  a  cruel  administration, 
they  soon  drove  away.  And  this  was  .the  cause  of  Dr.  Hinton's 
abdication,  which  King  James  now  laid  hold  on  to  erect  his  royal 
college ;  and  it  was  done  as  the  said  Charter  alleges,  at  the  petition 
of  the  said  Daton  and  his  fellow  labourers,  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  all  the  clergy  of  that  Diocese,  as  well  as  of  the  mayor, 
alderman,  and  burgesses  of  the  said  city."  The  names  of  the 
professors  who,  with  Dr.  Daton,  formed  the  staff  of  the  new  College 
were  Edward  Thonnery,  professor  of  Philosophy;  James  Cleary, 
professor  of  Bhetorick  ;  William  Phelan,  professor  of  third  class ; 
John  Meagher,  professor  of  fourth  class. 

From  the  Belatio  presented  by  Dr.  0*  Phelan  to  Propaganda  in 
1678,  we  learn  that  a  few  Jesuits  continued  to  reside  in  the  city,  and 
had  their  oratory  in  which  the  Sacraments  were  privately  administered 
to  the  faithful.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  under  James  the  Second, 
they  applied  to  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  to  have  the  Church  and 
Priory  of  St.  John's  restored  to  them.  The  Nuncio  Rinucciui  had  made 
a  grant  to  them  of  this  venerable  site  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  city  now  declared  their  readinesss 
to  ratify  his  grant.  Difficulties,  however,  were  soon  advanced  against  the 
concession.  A  barren  plot  of  the  ground  had  been  secured  by  the 
Capuchins  who  opened  their  oratory  there,  and  by  their  industry 
brought  the  desert  spot  to  smiling  cultivation.  Some  of  the  other 
tenants,  too,  were  unwilling  to  be  dispossessed,  and  hence  the  Corpo- 
ration in  1690  adopted  the  following  Eesolution : 
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u  Whereas,  we  the  Major,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City 
of  Kilkenny,  have  of  late  granted  our  certificate  to  the  Rev.  Fathers 
tbe  Jesuits,  confirming  unto  them,  as  much  as  in  us  and  as  law  per- 
mits, a  certain  grant  or  donation  passed  unto  them  in  the  year  1615, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  this  city,  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Thomas  Roth,  prior  in  commendam  thereof ;  and  having  since 
considered  the  manifest  inconveniences  the  said  city,  and  the  several 
tenants  deriving  under  a  lato  lease  from  our  predecessors  are  like  to 
lie  under,  have  for  that  reason  entered  into  a  further  scrutiny  of  the 
said  Jesuits'  title,  and  we  find  that  they  can  produce  neither  grant, 
lease,  or  anything  like  from  us  or  our  predecessors  of  the  said 
monastery,  either  in  1641,  or  since,  but  the  said  grant  from  the  said 
Father  Roth,  confirmed  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  then  residing  in  this  city. 
We  therefore,  considering  the  invalidity  of  the  said  grant,  so  as  to 
divest  us  of  our  right,  and  the  obligation  on  us  to  maintain  the  lease 
made  by  our  predecessors,  do  hereby  revoke  and  annul  the  said 
certificate  until  the  said  Jesuits  do  produce  a  legal  title  from  us  or 
our  predecessors ;  on  sight  whereof  we  will  freely  and  unanimously 
join  in  the  chapel  and  garden  of  the  poor  Capuchins,  which  they  have 
improved  on  the  meanest  and  craggiest  spot  about  this  city,  to  our 
admiration  and  edification.  Besides  which  spot  we  humbly  conceive 
that  there  are  sufficient  room  and  apartments  for  the  Jesuits,  In 
witness  that  this  is  our  last  resolution  and  pleasure,  we  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names  this  16th  day  of  March,  1689  (old  style).'9 

A  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Magher,  Abbot  of  Duiske, 
to  Propaganda,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1686,  also  throws  not  a  little 
light  on  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  old  religious  orders  at  this 
period.  The  Abbey  of  Duiske  or  Graiguenamana  was  in  olden  times 
one  of  the  noblest  Cistercian  foundations  in  the  Kingdom.  Even  in 
its  ruins  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  retained  the  traces  of  its 
former  imposing  grandeur.  The  Religious  of  the  Cistercian  order  in 
the  hope  to  see  the  Abbey  restored  one  day  to  its  pristine  glory,  clung 
to  the  old  site,  and  continued  to  appoint  titular  Abbots,  who  claimed 
the  right  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  throughout  the  territory  apper- 
taining of  old  to  the  Abbey.  About  the  year  1680  the  Rev.  Abbot, 
John  Magher  (or  Meagher),  received  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
a  Brief,  appointing  him  to  this  titular  Abbacy.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  commissioned  him  to  institute  and  give 
possession  to  this  worthy  Abbot,  as  far  as  the  times  would  permit,  of 
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the  ancient  privileges  and  rights  attached  to  the  dignity  now  con- 
ferred on  him.  Father  Magher  landed  in  due  course  in  Cork,  and 
almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  was  discovered  and  seized  by  some 
Government  spies,  and  thrown  into  "  a  dark  and  filthy  prison,  with 
manicles  on  his  hands  and  chains  on  his  legs/'  and  there,  despoiled  of 
everything  he  had,  he  for  two  years  awaited  every  hoar  to  be  led  out 
to  the  scaffold.  At  length  the  storm  of  persecution  bqgan  to  subside, 
and  being  set  at  liberty  he  proceeded  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  virum  zelo  Dei  et  pietate  praditum,"  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Graiguenamana  to  instal  him  there  in  all  his  Abbafdal 
rights  and  privileges,  "  prout  illorum  temporum  iniquitas  pati 
poterat."  He  continued  to  labour  in  that  spiritual  field,  struggling 
as  best  he  could  against  the  poverty  and  misery  that  everywhere 
beset  him,  till  Dr.  Edward  Wesley  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Eildare, 
and  Administrator  of  the  Leighlin  Diocese.  In  1685,  after  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  in  Dublin,  this  Prelate  deprived  the  Abbot  of  all  juris- 
diction,and  appointed  someof  the  secular  clergy  to  that  parochial  charge, 
in  the  same  way  as  to  the  other  parishes  of  the  Diocese.  This  treat- 
ment seemed  to  the  suffering,  but  zealous  Abbot  to  be  more  harsh  than 
any  he  had  experienced  even  at  the  hands  of  the  heretical  persecutors, 
whereupon  he  petitioned  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  to  set 
matters  right  in  his  favour  by  restoring  to  him  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  despoiled,  and  by  forwarding  their 
commission,  either  to  one  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  or 
Cashel,  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  (Spicilegium  Ossoriense  vol. 
2,  page  281.) 

In  the  month  of  August,  1687,  the  Rev.  James  Cody,  a  Franciscan 
student  in  Louvain,  dedicated  to  Dr.  John  Brennan,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  Dr.  OThelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  public  theses  which 
he  was  appointed  to  defend.  It  was  usual  in  the  17th  century  to  dedicate 
these  scholastic  exercises  to  some  exalted  personage  whose  patronage 
and  material  aid  would  alleviate  for  the  disputant  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  expense  necessarily  attendant  on  such  exhibitions.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  defendant  and  the*  Professor  who  presided  at  the 
defence  were  natives  of  Ossory,  and  the  two  distinguished  patrons  to 
whom  the  theses  jwere  dedicated  were  likewise  from  Ossory,  The 
prefatory  address  prefixed  to  the  printed  theses  makes  known  to  us 
the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  was  one  of  the  Kilkenny 
O'Brennans,  and  the  defendant  declares  that  he  had  linked  them 
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together  as  his  Patrons,  because  they  had  themselves  been  from  child- 
hood united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship,  and  were  both  alike, 
ornaments  of  his  native  Diocese  and  of  the  Irish  Church.  After 
some  words  of  eulogy,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  he  thus  apostrophizes  the  Prelate  of  Ossory :  "  To  you,  most 
Beverend  and  most  illustrious  Bishop,  I  now  direct  my  discourse. 
From  your  youth  you  have  been  linked  in  friendship  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  you  have  been  his  rival  by  the  ardour  of  your 
piety  and  your  zeal  for  spreading  the  faith.  Who  but  the  very  blind 
can  fail  to  recognize  jour  affection  and  your  vigilance  for  the  flock 
intrusted  to  you,  since  by  a  remarkable  instance  of  contempt  for 
higher  honours  you  declined  the  proffered  dignity  of  the  Archbishop- 
rick  of  Dublin  ?  To  both  of  you  then  I  dedicate  these  Philosophical 
Theses,  since  the  same  birthplace,  and  friendship,  and  faith,  and  dignity 
have  made  you  true  brothers ;  your  well-known  love  for  those  who 
pursue  the  paths  of  study  will  insure  to  me  your  patronage,  which, 
moreover,  is  guaranteed  to  me  by  being  your  fellow-citizen  and  a 
member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  which  both  of  you  have  cherished 
with  affection  from  your  earliest  years."    (Ibid.,  page  290.) 

The  short  interval  of  sunshine  which  gave  promise  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  Ireland  was  brought  abruptly  to  a  close  by  the  dark 
clouds  that  gathered  around  the  throne  of  England's  last  Catholic 
King.  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  has  been  censured  in  no  measured 
terms  by  writers  of  English  history  for  endeavouring  to  organize  in 
Ireland  an  exclusive  Catholic  army,  and  yet  the  facts  appear  to  com- 
mend his  foresight  and  to  justify  the  course  which  he  pursued.  The 
Protestant  gentry  in  Ireland,  and  foremost  amongst  them,  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde;  (grandson  of  the  first  Duke),  and,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  Protestant  officers,  with  the  regiments  under  their 
command,  flung  aside  their  allegiance  to  James  the  Second,  and 
ranged  tbemselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Tyr- 
connel knew  too  well  the  instincts  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  he 
had  felt  their  enmity,  and  had  gauged  for  full  thirty  years  their 
selfishness  and  the  diabolical  hatred  which  they  bore  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  It  was  therefore  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign  and  a  desire  to 
prop  up  his  tottering  throne,  that  prompted  the  course  which  he 
pursued.  But  the  crisis  came  too  soon,  and  it  was  precipitated  by 
the  folly  of  the  monarch  himself. 

King  James,  after  many  delays,  set  sail  from  France  on  the  17th 
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of  March,  1689,  accompanied  by  several  French  officers,  and  landed 
at  Kinsale  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  He  proceeded  thenoe  to 
Cork,  and  having  conferred  the  Dukedom  on  Tyrconnel,  set  out  for 
Dublin.  At  Kilkenny  he  was  met  in  joyous  procession  by  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  with  the  Bishop,  Dr.  OThelan,  at  their  head. 
The  whole  city  indeed,  with  the  Mayor  and  other  civic  dignitaries 
and  the  officers  and  army  went  out  to  welcome  him,  and  by  the 
triumphal  arches  and  gay  festoons  and  a  thousand  artificial  devices, 
gave  proof  of  the  exuberance  of  their  joy  in  the  advent  of  their 
Sovereign.  From  Kilkenny,  after  a  short  stay,  the  King  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  and  there  convened  the  Irish  Parliament  to  meet  at  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1689.  The  following  were  the 
representatives  of  the  county  and  boroughs  of  Kilkenny  at  this 
National  Parliament : — 

County  of  Kilkenny— James  Grace,  of  Courtstowne ;  Robert 
Walsh,  of  Clonencassy. 

Borough  of  Callan— Walter  Butler,  Thady  Meagher. 

Borough  of  Thomastown — Robert  Grace,  senior ;  Robert  Grace, 
junior. 

Borough  of  Gowran— Colonel  Robert  Fielding ;  Walter  Kelly, 
M.D. 

Borough  of  Inistioge— Edward  Fitzgerald,  James  Fitzgerald. 

Borough  of  Knocktopher — Harvey  Morres,  Henry  Meagh. 

City  of  Kilkenny  —  John  Rooth,  mayor  ;  James  Bryan, 
alderman. 

It  soon  became  apparent  how  unwisely  the  repeated  petitions  of 
Tyrconnel  for  arms  and  for  money  had  been  overlooked. 

There  were  several  nominal  troops  of  militia  in  Ireland,  but  they 
were  almost  all  without  muskets  and  without  military  supplies.  So 
defenceless  indeed  was  the  Kingdom  that  in  the  Autumn  of  1689,  when 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Continent  made  the  speedy 
settlement  of  Ireland  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  six  thousand  foreign  soldiers,  under  Marshal  Schomberg, 
were  deemed  a  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  whole  island  to  sub- 
mission. They  landed  at  Bangor,  and  after  a  few  days  Carrickfergua 
fell  into  their  hands.  King  James  had  at  the  time  only  one  small 
troop  of  5J00  horse  at  his  disposal,  but  no  sooner  was  the  Royal 
banner  unfurled  from  the  tower  at  Drogheda,  than  20,000  men 
gathered  around  it.    A  cargo  from  Franco  gave  them  the  arms  and 
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ammunition  which  they  required,  and  raw  recruits  that  they  were, 
they  marched  boldly  towards  Dundalk,  whither  Schomberg  had 
advanced  and  compelled  him  to  remain  there  for  months  shut  up  in 
his  camp,  while  three  thousand  of  his  men  succumbed  to  epidemic 
sickness.  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England,  attests  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  wickedness  of  these  mercenary  troops :  "  The  moans 
of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  their 
companions.  Sometimes,  seated  on  the  body,  of  a  wretch  who  had 
died  in  the  morning,  might  be  seen  a  wretch  destined  to  die  before 
night,  cursing,  singing  loose  songs,  and  swallowing  usquebaugh  to  the 
health  of  the  devil.  When  the  corpses  were  taken  away,  the.survivors 
grumbled.  A  dead  man  they  said  was  a  good  screen  and  a  good 
stool.  Why  when  there  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful 
articles  of  furniture  were  people  to  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  and  forced 
to  crouch  on  the  moist  ground  ?"  So  wonderful  and  so  unexpected 
was  the  vitality  and  energy  displayed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land,  that  in  June,  1690,  it  was  found  necessary  for  William  the 
Third  to  stake  his  throne  and  his  life  on  the  issue  of  an  Irish  cam- 
paign. The  army  of  veteran  troops  that  accompanied  King  William  to 
Ireland,  was  the  finest  that  for  seven  centuries  had  landed  on  the  Irish 
coasts.  Cromwell  brought  but  an  army  of  12,000  men  to  reconquer 
Ireland :  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  accompanied  by  36,000.  There 
were  Dutch  and  German  and  English  regiments,  and  there  was  a 
large  body  of  Danes  under  the  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand  William 
of  Wirtenberg.  The  Irish  army  numbered  no  more  than  23,000,  in. 
eluding  a  detachment  of  6,000  French  soldiers,  who  had  charge  of  the 
artillery,  and  displayed  unrivalled  skill.  So  much  has  been  said 
about  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  that  some  have  begun  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  great  decisive  battles  of  history.  But  at  the  present  day 
since  the  contemporary  documents  connected  with  the  contending 
armies  have  begun  to  be  seriously  examined,  few  writers  deserving 
the  name  of  historians  will  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  a  momentous 
battle.  The  Irish  army  was  quite  unequal  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in 
the  open  field.  The  military  leaders  had  ordered  a  general  retreat, 
and  it  was  resolved  not  to  risk  a  pitched  battle,  but  to  fall  back  upon 
Limerick,  and  to  make  the  Shannon  their  line  of  defence.  Through 
the  stubborness  of  King  James  the  retreat  was  delayed,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  stand  at  the  Boyne  to  check  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  Williamite  troops,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  blocking  the  r 
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towards  the  South,  and  intercepting  the  retreat.  Whilst  on  the  30th. 
of  June,  King  William,  attended  by  some  officers,  rode  along  the 
line  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Irish  army,[a  cannon  hall  from 
a  small  battery,  planted  on  a  neighbouring  height,  grazed  his  left 
shoulder.  It  came  quite  near  enough,  was  his  only  remark,  and  he 
continued  to  give  his  orders,  and  to  make  the  arrangements  for 
crossing  the  river.  The  post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  Danish 
contingent,  and  to  inspirit  them  the  more,  a  prophecy  was  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  the  Danes  had  subdued  Ireland  before,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Danes  to  subdue  it  again.  They  bravely  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  and  as  they  sank  up  to  their  shoulders  in 
the  water,  they  held  their  muskets  high  over  their  heads.  In  this 
condition  they  were  not  a  match  for  the  Irish  regiment  that  opposed 
them,  and  they  were  driven  back  with  such  slaughter  that  they  did 
not  make  a  second  attempt  to  cross  the  river.  At  Oldbridge  three 
battalions  of  the  Dutch  guards  and  two  divisions  of  the  French 
Huguenot  refugees  endeavoured  to  secure  the  ford.  An  Irish 
battalion  posted  behind  walls  and  fences  poured  out  such  an  effective 
fire  upon  them  that  they  were  twice  driven  back,  but  at  length  the 
Dutch  guards  were  enabled  to  gain  a  firm  footing  and  held  their 
ground.  It  was  whilst  endeavouring  to  rally  the  French  Huguenots 
that  Marshal  Schomberg  met  his  death.  Two  Irish  dragoons  who,  on 
account  of  his  brilliant  uniform,  took  him  for  King  William,  rode 
down  upon  him  and  simultaneously  sabred  him  upon  the  head.  Such 
is  the  narrative  of  the  German  officers,  whilst  they  forwarded  to  the 
Continent  an  account  of  the  death  of  their  distinguished  countryman. 
Meanwhile  other  detachments  from  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  river  lower  down,  so  that  further  opposition  became  use- 
less. So  determined  however  had  been  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
main  body  of  King  William's  army,  and  so  terrible  the  slaughter  of 
those  who  had  attempted  to  pass  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Irish 
troops  that  no  pursuit  was  attempted,  not  a  single  piece  of  artillery 
was  captured,  and  very  few  of  the  Irish  were  slain.  Strange  to  say, 
some  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  on  the  side  of 
King  William  were  the  Catholic  auxiliaries  from  Germany  who,  after 
the  battle,  were  complimented  for  their  bravery.  Eanke,  who  through- 
out his  narrative  can  find  words  of  praise  only  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  documents  connected 
with  the  engagement,  is  forced  to  conclude :  "  This  action  can  hardly 
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be  called  a  battle ;  it  was  the  passage  of  a  river,  with  some  skirmishes 
on  the  other  bank,  against  an  enemy  who  was  just  then  engaged  in 
shifting  his  position,  and  was  thinking  of  retreat  more  than  of 
serious  resistance." 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1690,  King  William  entered  Kilkenny  and  was 
entertained  with  great  splendour  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  at  the  Castle 
which  had  been  left  intact  by  the  Irish  troops.  A  few  days  before, 
Tyrconnel  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  army  had  passed 
through  the  city,  but  had  maintained  strict  discipline  and  had 
interdicted  every  attempt  at  plunder  under  the  severest  penalties. 
John  Archdekin  was  at  this  time  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  and  the 
whole  Catholic  Corporation  were  at  once  set  aside  by  King  William 
and  a  number  of  Protestant  Justices  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
A  bill  of  expenses  which  he  had  incurred,  presented  by  the  Mayor, 
Archdekin,  gives  some  curious  details : 

£  s.    d. 
"For  salt  to  the  militia  of  Dublin  ...    0    3    0 

For  candles  to  Lord  Tyrconnel  after  the   route 

of  the  Boyne  —  ...     0    8    0 

To  Patrick  MacMoran  for  shoeing  Colonel 
Sheldon's  horses,  he  helping  to  keep  the 
city  from  plunder  after  the  route  ...    0    5    0 

For  iron  for  shoeing  Lord  Tyrconnel's  horses      ...    114    0 
Paid  men  and  women  for  carrying  corn  to  the  mill 

for  wantof  horses,  to  make  breadforthe  army    0    3    0 
Paid  Nicholas  Murphy  for  seven  carcases  of  mutton 
given  to  the  guards  that  came  with  Lord 

Tyrconnel  ...    3    0    1 

For  iron  delivered  to  Thomas  Barry  for  mending 
the  locks  of  the  city  gate  after  the  route  of 
the  Boyne  ...  _    1  16    0 

For  mounting  seven  iron  sakers,  the  diameter  of 
each  three  inches  and  a  half,  their  length 
from  the  base  ring  to  the  muzzle  seven  feet 
and  a  half ;  three  of  them  mounted  on  field- 
carriages,  and  four  on  truckles ;  four  being 
placed  on  the  half  moons  of  the  city  walls 
and  three  about  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny  -.  25  14  3 
With  the  defeat  at  Aughrim  in  July,  1691,  and  the  capitulation  of 
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Limerick  a  few  weeks  later  the  straggle  was  brought  to  a  close. 
King  William  wished  to  conciliate  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  was  anxious 
that  the  terms  of  the  Limerick  treaty  would  be  faithfully  kept,  but 
the  Irish  Protestants  would  have  none  of  that.  They  had  heretofore 
at  their  pleasure  maligned  and  oppressed  and  persecuted  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  and  why  should  this  pastime  be  now  denied  them.  And 
thus  at  once  began  the  long  series  of  persecuting  statutes,  known  as 
the  Penal  Laws  which  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  18th 
century  and  continued  to  our  own  time.  The  dethroned  monarch 
writes  from  St.  Germain  to  the  Pope  on  the  31st  of  January,  1692  z 
"  Tandem  Hiborniss  regnum  capitalium  hostium  nostrorum  longe 
superiori  potestate  et  viribus  integrum  nobis  periit,  qui  non  niodo 
nobiles  et  illustriores  familias  penitus  delerunt,  sad  rabie  plane 
diaboliea  in  religionem  Catholicam  impulsi  impiis  mirisque  artibus 
juramenta  excogitarunL  quibus  reliquos  subditos  nostros  Catholicos 
aut  sacram  fidem  debitamque  Sedi  Apostolic®  obedientiam  ejurare 
aut  extrema  quaeque  pati  summaque  adire  discrimina  coegerunt. 
Iamque  illorum  fere  innumeri  patriam,  affines,  et  amicos  bonaque  sua 
omnia,  misero  egentes  et  in  terra  aliena  exules  reliquerunt  potius 
quam  ut  tanta  eorum  in  Deum  Religioni  aut  in  nos  fidelitati  labes 
inureretur."     (Vatican  Archives.) 

In  Kilkenny  the  Catholic  schools  were  closed,  the  College  broken 
up,  and  the  clergy  scattered.  The  Bishop,  though  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  from  public  pursuit,  did  not  quit  his  flock.  The  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  writing  from  Behil  to  the  Internuncio  at  Brussels,  the  20th 
of  September,  1692,  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars: 
"  There  are  at  present  in  this  Kingdom  only  two  Bishops.  For,  last 
year  two  Archbishops  and  two  Bishops  fled  to  France,  leaving  their 
Dioceses  in  sad  affliction ;  and  since  then  three  other  Bishops  have  died 
here,  so  that  at  present  there  are  only  two  Prelates  alive  and  minister- 
ing to  their  flocks,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
There  are  many  who  will  be  proposed  for  the  vacant  Sees,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  the  S.  Congregation  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in 
these  calamitous  times.  Perhaps  some  one  will  solicit  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Dullany  to  the  See  of  Emly,  and  should  such  be 
the  case  I  conscientiously  declare  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
Kingdom  better  suited  or  more  deserving  of  that  dignity,  on  account 
of  his  learning,  zeal,  and  prudence  in  administration,  and  I  am  able  in 
all  sincerity  to  attest  this,  because  I  have  known  him  for  many  jEears, 
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and  I  believe  him  to  be  deserving  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  this  Kingdom."     (Propaganda  Archives.) 

The  three  deceased  Bishops  to  whom  reference  is  here  made  were 
the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
There  is  in  the  Propaganda  Archives,  Borne,  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
James  Eustace,  nephew  of  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who,  writing  from  Pari3  on  the  10th  of  November,  1692,  states  that 
the  Archbishop,  his  uncle,  had  not  quitted  his  flock  ail  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  but  had  remained  concealed  out  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains,  and  after  enduring  incredible 
hardships  was  three  times  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon 
where  he  at  length  expired.  And  he  adds :  "  At  present  there  are  in 
all  Ireland  only  two  Bishops,  viz.,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  many  rumours  of  his  death,  is,  thanks  to  God, 
still  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Both  aro 
now  old,  but  I  hope  that  Qod  in  his  paternal  love  will  preserve  them 
for  our  unfortunate  people.  The  persecution  continues  to  rage  in 
Ireland,  though  the  English  circulate  reports  to  the  contrary. 
Thousands  and  thousands  are  every  day  dying  of  starvation.  There 
never  was  a  country  reduced  to  such  misery." 

The  famine  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  was  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  the  crops  and  the  devastation  of  the  country  by 
the  Williamite  troops.  King  William  himself  maintained  strict 
discipline  in  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command.  Coming  un- 
expectedly on  a  company  of  his  soldiers  in  the  act  of  plundering  a 
poor  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  he  ordered  the  whole 
company  to  be  hanged.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  other 
divisions  of  his  army.  Of  the  troops  under  Douglas's  command, 
Leland  writes :  "  He  marched  as  through  an  enemy's  country ;  his 
men  plundering,  and  even  murdering  with  impunity,  in  defiance  of 
the  royal  proclamation,  or  the  formal  orders  of  their  general.  As  he 
advanced,  the  Irish  peasantry  appeared  successively  in  considerable 
bodies  to  claim  the  benefit  of  King  William's  declaration ;  and  were 
successively  ensnared  by  assurances  of  protection,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  violences  of  the  soldiers."  Rev.  Mr.  Gorge,  who  was  secretary 
to  General  Schomberg,  and  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  writing  to 
Colonel  Hamilton  in  London,  describes  "  the  robbing  and  plundering 
at  pleasure,  denying  the  people  bread  or  seed  of  their  own  corn, 
though  the  General!  by  his  public  proclamation,  requires  both,  and 
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some  openly  and  publicly  contemning  and  scorning  the  said  procla- 
mation, whereby  multitudes  of  families  are  already  reduced  to  want 
of  bread,  and  left  only  to  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve ;"  and  he  adds : 
"  The  truth  is,  too  many  of  the  English,  as  well  as  Danes  and  French 
(Huguenots)  are  highly  oppressive  to  the  poor  country."  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  secretary  of  Schomberg  was  not  moved  by  any 
sympathy  for  the  Irish  Catholics  to  write  these  doleful  words.  But 
the  English  and  mercenary  troops  of  King  William  were  fired  with 
hatred  against  everything  Irish,  and  in  their  devastating  career  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  alike  involved  in  the  common  ruin. 
Hinc  illae  lachrymee ! 

In  the  list  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  registered  in  the  year  1704, 
we  meet  with  no  fewer  than  98  Priests  who  were  promoted  to  the 
Holy  Order  of  Priesthood  by  Dr.  O'Phelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  It  is 
curious  and  instructive  to  observe  where  the  ordinations  were  held. 
Thus  in  1669  they  were  held  in  Kilkenny ;  in  April,  1670,  at  Kilcash; 
in  1671,  at  Kilcash;  in  1674,  in  Kilkenny  and  at  Thomastown; 
in  September,  1675,  in  Kilkenny  and  at  Garryricken ;  in 
1677,  at  Coolagh;  in  1678,  in  Kilkenny;  in  1679,  in  Kilkenny; 
in  1680,  in  Kilkenny  and  at  Garryricken ;  in .  1681,  in  Kil- 
kenny, at  Garryricken,  aDd  at  Corstown  (the  residence  of  the 
Grace  family  at  Courtstown) ;  in  1682,  in  Kilkenny,  the  Bev. 
Cornelius  Neary,  who  was  afterwards  so  remarkable  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Dublin,  being  on  that  occasion  promoted  to  the  Priesthood ; 
in  1684,  in  Kilkenny  and  at  Garryricken  ;  in  1685,  in  Kilkenny  and 
at  Garryricken ;  in  1686,  in  Kilkenny  and  at  Garryricken ;  in  1687,  in 
Kilkenny,  at  Garryricken  and  at  Callan  ;  in  1688,  in  Kilkenny  and  at 
Garryricken ;  in  1689,  in  Kilkenny :  in  1690,  in  Kilkenny,  at  Callan, 
at  Whitescourt,  at  Ennis,  and  at  Gortnatubrid,  County  of  Limerick ;  in 
1691,  in  Kilkenny  ;  in  1692,  in  Kilkenny  and  at  Carrick-on-Suir ;  in 
September,  1693,  in  Kilkenny  ;  in  1694,  in  Kilkenny,  and  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1694,  at  Garryricken.  This  is  the  latest  date  assigned 
to  the  ordinations  held  by  Dr.  O'Phelan.  From  a  Propaganda  entry 
we  learn  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  January,  1695.  The  place  of 
his  demise  is  not  recorded,  but  as  we  meet  with  him  in  the  preceding 
month  concealed  at  Garryricken  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  priest- 
catchers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  there  he  departed  this  life 
and  that  he  was  interred  in  the  neighbouring  burial-place  at  Killamerv. 

Some  valuable  sacred  vessels  are  still  preserved  dating  from  this 
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period.  In  the  parochial  Church  of  Borris,  County  of  Carlow,  there 
ia  %  silver  chalice,  the  base  of  which  is  embossed  with  angels,  and 
underneath  it  has  the  inscription:  "D.  Bernardus  Cavanagh  de 
Borris  me  fieri  fecit.  Orate  pro  D.  Jacobo  Phelan  Episcopo  Ossoriensi " 
At  St.  Canice's,  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  a  silver  chalice,  beautifully 
ornamented,  bears  the  inscription:  "Ja.  Phelan.  Ep.  Ossorien. 
me  fieri  curavit    Anno  Domini,  1669/' 
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WILLIAM  DATON,  1696-1712. 

William  Daton,  or  Dalton,  was  born  when  the  Confederate  cause 
had  attained  the  zenith  of  its  success,  in  the  year  1644.  He  was  of 
the  Daton  (pronounced  Dawton)  family  of  Kildalton,  and  he  was  as  yet 
a  child  when  his  father,  Redmond  Dalton,  was  driven  from  the 
paternal  estate,  and  his  rich  lands,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  Bessborough  property  at  Piltown,  were  handed  oyer  to  some 
Cromwellian  adventurer.  From  a  paper  contributed  to  our  Society 
by  Very  Rev.  Canon  Moore,  we  learn  that  the  old  Church  o£  Kildalton 
stood  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  present  Bessborough  mansion,  and 
that  one  fine  monument  having  a  beautiful  floriated  cross  carved  in 
relief  upon  it,  still  remains,  being,  as  appears  from  the  portion  of  the 
inscription  still  legible,  the  tomb  of  Redmond  Dalton,  father  of  our 
Bishop.  Canon  Moore  further  informs  us  that  the  sister  of  Dr.  Daton 
became  in  after  years  Abbess  of  the  Royal  Convent  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  that  he  had  relations  in  the  French  military  service,  and  that 
his  niece  (or  grandniece),  Anne  Dalton,  who  died  in  Thomastown  in 
1806,  in  her  80th  year,  and  is  buried  with  her  father,  Redmond 
Dalton,  in  the  old  churchyard  o£  Thomastown,  often  complained  of 
the  harsh  treatment  experienced  by  her  grandfather,  or  great  grand- 
father, at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  paternal  estates  had  been 
transferred. 

The  Catholic  schools  being  closed  at  home  under  the  Puritan 
tyranny,  young  Daton  proceeded  to  the  Continent  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  read  the  preparatory  course  at  Rennes,  and  attended 
lectures  in  the  higher  classes  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  Being  pro* 
moted  to  the  Priesthood  about  the  year  1670,  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  by  Dr.  O'Phelan  Chancellor  of  the  Diocesan  Chapter  of 
Ossory,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  Paris,  as  well  to 
complete  the  higher  course  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law,  as 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Representative  oE  the  Irish  Bishops  and 
Clergy  in  that  Catholic  capital.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Paris  that 
a  report  was  industriously  circulated  throughout  the  Continent  to  the 
effect  that  the  Irish  Priests,  particularly  those  resident  in  Paris,  were 
infected  with  Jansenism,  and  that  they  were  strenuous  upholders  of 
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the  Gallican  propositions.  In  all  this  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
truth,  and  to  remove  so  foul  a  stigma  from  the  fair  fame  of  the  Irish 
Priesthood,  all  the  Irish  Priests  of  the  French  capital,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1676,  signed  a  declaration  addressed  to  the  S.  Congregation 
of  Propaganda,  expressive  of  their  devoted  loyalty  to  holy  Church 
and  reprobating  all  the  condemned  propositions  of  Jansenius  and 
every  other  tenet  not  conformable  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  They  moreover  pray  the  S.  Congregation  to  extend  to  them- 
selves and  all  their  countrymen  its  favour  and  patronage,  for  "  they 
were  driven  from  their  homes  and  despoiled  of  their  temporal  goods 
on  account  of  their  devotedness  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  their 
obedience  to  the  holy  Apostolic  See,  and  they  were  now  in  foreign 
parts,  as  well  in  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Paris,  as  in  the  other  Catholic 
Universities,  applying  themselves  with  all  their  energy,  though  at 
great  labour  and  in  great  poverty,  to  acquire  learning  and  virtue." 
They  add  that  "  under  the  protection  of  the  S.  Congregation  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies  in  peace  and  tranquility,  and 
these  studies  being  ended,  to  return  home  that  by  word  and  by  example 
they  may  procure  merit  for  themselves  and  advantage  for  the  children  of 
Christ."  Among  the  signatories  to  this  important  document  we  meet 
"  Guillelmus  Daton,  presbyter  Ossoriensis,  Ecclesuo  Cathedralis  Kil- 
keniensis  Cancellarius,  et  S.  Theologiss  licentiatus,  necnon  constant- 
issims  nationis  Procurator."  (Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  vol.  2,  page 
220.)  One  other  Priest  of  Ossory  also  signs  his  name  to  it :  "  Eelatius 
Fitz  Patricius,  presbyter  Ossoriensis,  Theologus," 

Returning  to  his  native  Diocese,  Dr.  Daton  applied  himself  with 
zeal  to  the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  presided  over  the 
classical  school  organised  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  by  the  devoted 
Bishop,  Dr.  O'Phelan.  Under  his  care  the  Catholic  school  seems  to 
have  quite  eclipsed  the  Protestant  College.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Swift,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  was  a 
student  in  the  latter  institution,  and  in  after  life  he  used  often  to  say 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  knowledge  he  brought  into  it,  he 
brought  nothing  out  of  it.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Daton's  name 
appears  as  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Canice's,  instituted 
by  Royal  Charter  of  James  the  Second,  dated  the  21st  of  February, 
1689.  Dr.  Daton  was  also  Dean  of  the  Chapter  of  Ossory,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  present  as  Representative  of  the  Chapter  at 
the  Provincial  Synods,  held  at  this  period  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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On  the  death  of  Dr.  O'Phelau,  the  exiled  monarch,  James  the 
Second,  presented  the  namejof  Dr.  Daton  for  the  vacant  See,  and  |he  was 
duly  preconized  in  the  Consistory  of  the  23rd  of  January,  1696.  The 
following  are  the)  Consistorial  entries  which  hare  reference  to  his 
appointment : — 

"  Die  23*  Januarii,  1696 :  in  proximo  Consistorio  ego  Paulutius 
Cardinalis  de  Alteriis  preconium  faciam  Eoclesiffi  Ossoriensis  vacantis 
per  obitnm  Jacobi  OThelan,  illius  ultimi  Episcopi,  extra  B.  Curiam 
defoncti,  et  in  sequenti  referam  illius  statum,  et  qualitates  Yenerabilis 
Yiri  Q-ulielmi  Dalton,  presby  teri,  a  Jacobo,  Anglise  Scotia  et  Hibernias 
rege,  nominati.  Dicta  Ecclesia  ab  hareticis  occnpatnr  et  ideo  illius 
status  potius  est  deplorandus  quam  recensendus.  Proinovendus  ex 
legitimo  matrimonio  est,  Catholicis  et  honestis  parentibus  natua  in  50 
vol  circiter  suss  setatis  anno  coastitutus,  a  pluribus  annis  presbyter,  in 
S.  Theologia  licentiatus,  qui  per  plures  annos  curam  animarum  in  dicta 
Dicecesi,  et  Vicarii  Generalis  munus  exercuit. 

Die  20*  Februarii,  referents  Palutio  Cardinale  de  Alteriis,  ad 
nominationem  Jacobi,  &c,  Sua  Sanctitas  providit  Ecclesi©  Ossoriensi 
de  persona  Gulielmi  Dalton,  Ac,  cum  retentione  compatabilium,  ac 
indulto  suscipiendi  munus  consecrationie  ab  uno  Episcopo  assistenti- 
bus  sibi  duabus  Dignitatibus,  &c." 

For  two  years  after  his  consecration,  Dr.  Daton  laboured  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  instruct  his  flock  and  to  administer  the 
Holy  Sacraments  to  them.  He  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  imminent 
peril  of  his  life ;  more  than  once  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  patronage  of  powerful  friends  that  he 
was  enabled  to  regain  his  liberty.  The  dominant  Protestant  faction 
allowed  no  time  to  be  lost  that  they  might  complete  their  triumph, 
and  trample  upon  the  plighted  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  forge  new 
fetters  for  the  defenceless  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  Parliament 
in  1689  had  cancelled  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  Charles  the  Second : 
thus  the  estates  unjustly  confiscated  by  the  Puritans  were  restored  to 
their  real  owners,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Redmond  Dalton  was 
enabled  to  re-enter  for  a  time  into  possession  of  his  ancestral  domain. 
In  the  very  first  session  of  Parliament  in  Dublin  under  William  the 
Third,  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  1689  were  cancelled,  and 
the  Acts  themselves  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned.  In  addition  to 
this  everything  that  remained  to  the  Catholics  of  their  estates  was 
confiscated  and  large  endowments  were  granted  to  the  foreign  officers 
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and  other  friends  of  the  Court.  All  this  however  did  not  suffice  for 
the  enemies  of  the  Catholics  in  England,  and  as  the  English  Par- 
liament now  claimed  the  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  they  framed  a 
Bill  and  passed  it  without  a  protest,  and  directed  that  it  should  be 
strictly  enforced  that  "  no  Papist  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  part  of 
the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland ;  but  that  they  be  permitted  to 
labour  thereon,  and  to  dwell  in  a  cabin,  provided  their  tenement  did 
not  exceed  in  value  the  rent  of  thirty  shillings  a  year." 

The  Irish  Protestants  however  when  there  was  a  question  of 
pursuing  Catholics  with  enmity,  stood  but  little  in  need  of  stimulus 
from  their  English  brethern.  In  1697  they  passed  two  stringent 
laws,  which  were  a  fitting  commencement  of  the  long  series  of  the 
Penal  Laws  enacted  in  the  following  reigns.  The  first  decreed  (9th 
of  William  the  Third,  chap.  1)  that  all  Popish  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits,  monks,  friars,  and  all  other  regular 
Popish  clergy,  and  all  Papists  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion should  depart  from  the  Kingdom  before  the  1st  of  May,  1698,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment  till  transportation ;  and  that,  returning  from 
transportation,  they  would  be  guilty  of  high-treason.  The  second 
Act  prohibited  all  Catholic  Priests  from  entering  the  Kingdom,  under 
penalty  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by  trans- 
portation, and  of  high-treason,  should  they  return  after  having  been 
transported.  Matthew  O'Connor,  describing  the  action  of  these  laws, 
writes :  "  The  Catholic  Clergy  submitted  to  their  hard  destiny  with 
Christian  resignation.  They  repaired  to  the  seaport  towns  fixed  for 
their  embarkation,  and  took  an  everlasting  farewell  of  their  country 
and  friends,  of  everything  dear  and  valuable  in  this  world.  Many  of 
them  were  descending  in  the  vale  of  tears,  and  must  have  been  anxious 
to  deposit  their  bones  with  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors ;  they  were 
now  transported  to  foreign  lands,  where  they  would  find  no  fond 
breast  to  rely  upon,  no  pious  tear  to  attend  their  obsequies.  Yet 
their  enemies  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  consolations  of  religion : 
that  first-born  offspring  of  heaven  still  cheered  them  in  adversity  and 
exile,  smoothed  the  rugged  path  of  death,  and  closed  their  last  falter- 
ing accents  with  benedictions  on  their  country,  and  prayers  for  their 
persecutors.  Such  as  were  apprehended  alter  the  time  limited  for 
deportation,  were  loaded  with  irons  and  imprisoned  until  transported, 
to  attest,  on  some  foreign  shore,  the  weakness  of  the  Government  and 
the  cruelty  of  their  (Protestant)  countrymen."  In  connection  with  this 
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transportation  scheme  an  official  list  was  made  out  of  the  number  of 
the  Clergy  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  they  could  be  discovered  by  the 
agents  of  the  Government.  They  are  not  assigned  to  their  respective 
Dioceses  but  to  the  various  military  districts.  A  copy  of  this  curious 
document  is  preserved  as  follows  in  the  British  Museum  Additional 
MSS.,  18,022:- 

E.  C.  CLEEGY  OF  IBELAND,  A.D.  1697. 


District*. 

1  Secular. 

fegnUr. 

Observations. 

Armagh 

30 

5 

Whereof  1  Dean  Bar.  Crexnone.  14  or 
15  friars. 

Athlone 

49 

5 

Baltimore 

9 

3 

Cavan 

30 

8 

Whereof  1  Dean  and  Vicar-General. 

Clonmell 

37 

15 

Whereof  1  Vioar-GeneraL 

Coleraine       ... 

U 

2 

Cork  Port 

8 

4 

Cork  Excise  ... 

18 

5 

Whereof  one  Bishop. 

Diogle 

42 

12 

Whereof  1  Vicar-General. 

Donoghedee  ... 



— 

No  Boll. 

Drogheda 

4 

6 

One  Lord  Abbot. 

Dublin  Port  ... 

5 

27 

Dublin  County 

17 

17 

Dundalk 

11 

6 

Ennis 

42 

14 

Foxford 

49 

42 

Gallway  Port 

19 

13 

Gallway  Excise 

68 

60 

1  Bishop,  2  Vicara-Gen.,  2  Provincials, 
9  Priors  and  Guardians. 

Kilkenny 

26 

13 

Killibegs 

14 

12 

One  Abbot,  a  great  and  dangerous 
Emmissary. 

Kinsale 

7 

2 

Limerick 

9 

9 

Lisburn 

15 

— 

No  distinction  whether  Secular  or 
Begulax. 

Londonderry  ... 

1 

— 

Maryburrow  ...            ,.. 

32 

5 

Mallow           

52 

6 

Naas 

24 

16 

One  Vicar-General. 

Sligoe 

33 

29 

Strabone 

17 

1 

Strangford     ... 

27 

6 

Trim 

66 

32 

1  Archdeacon,  j  1  Vicar-General,  1 
Bishop. 

Waterford     ... 

21 

8 

1  Bishop. 

Wexford 

24 

8 

Wicklow 

12 

5 

Youghall       ...           .. 

6 

8 

Total,  1,227. 

838 

389 

Dr.  Daton  openly  set  this  transportation  law  ait  defiance,  and  when 
brought  before  the  Court,  avowed  his  determination}  if  transported,  to 
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return  immediately  to  the  Kingdom  and  to  spend  his  life  for  his  suffering 
flock.  This  was  construed  to  be  a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
treason  against  the  State,  and  sentence  of  death  was  registered  against 
him.  By  the  interposition  however  of  powerful  friends,  probably  the 
Butlers  of  Kilcash  and  Garryricken,  who  had  often  sheltered  him  in 
time  of  danger,  and  who  now  pledged  their  own  life  as  guarantee  that 
the  Bishop  would  not  return,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  per- 
petual banishment. 

Thus  become  a  Confessor  for  the  Catholic  Faith,  the  heroic 
Prelate  was  sent  into  exile  in  the  month  of  April,  1698,  and  with 
several  of  the  Clergy,  wholly  unprovided  with  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
landed  on  the  French  coast.  Before  taking  his  departure  from  Kil- 
kenny he  deposited  his  books  in  a  large  case  and  trunk  "  at  Mr.  John 
Cody's  house.'9  He  also  consigned  to  safe  hands  the  sacred  vestments 
and  other  religious  ornaments,  of  which  the  following  list  in  his  own 
handwriting  has  happily  been  preserved  to  us : — 

"A  green  casula,  maniple,  velum,  stole. 

"  A  green  antipendium  with  five  crosses  of  cramsin  sattin. 

"  A  cramsin  sattin  casula,  stole,  maniple  &  velum  edged  with 
greene  &  edged  with  silver  lace  &  a  silver  crosse  in  the  middle. 

"  A  red  silke  casula  flowered  with  white  &  green,  the  stole 
maniple  velum  of  the  same,  laced  all  with  gold  &  silver  lace. 

"  A  purple  silke  antipendium  with  large  silver  lace  at  the  bottom. 

"  An  ash-coloured  silke  antipendium  flowered. 

"  A  violet-flowered  antipendium,  laced  with  a  large  silver  lace  & 
silver  fringe,  casula,  velum,  maniple  of  the  same. 

"  A  white  silke  cape,  cloath  of  silver  to  the  cape. 

"A  great  &  sweete  altar  bell. 

*'  A  green  silke  with  silver  &  red  lines,  as  much  as  will  make  a 
casula,  Ac. :  with  yellow  silke  lineing  to  be  fitted  thereunto. 

"  A  red  flowered  silke  casula  with  gold  &  silver  lace,  velum,  stole, 
maniple,  bursa  of  the  same. 

"  A  violet  flowered  silke  antipendium,  casula,  bursa,  stole, 
maniple  of  the  same  laced  with  gold  speckled  with  silver  lace. 

"A  rich  white  embrodered  velum  with  Jesus  in  gold  in  the 
middle  and  circled  round  with  gold. 

"  A  flowered  browne  sattin  velum  lined  with  red  silke. 

"  Two  violet  sattin  cushins. 

u  A  blacke  silke  cape* 
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"  Two  blaoke  sattin  cushins. 

"  A  white  silver  casula,  stole,  maniple,  velum  and  bursa  with  gold 
lace. 

"  A  black  sattin  casula,  stole,  maniple,  velum  &  antipendium  of 
the  same  with  silver  lace. 

"  Three  albes.    An  altar  carde.    A  holland  altar  cloath. 

"All  the  above  vestments  &  ornaments  are  in  a  trunk,  which  I 
ordered  to  be  left  at  Mathew  Keally's  house,  as  witnesse  my  hand 
this  11th  of  Aprill,  1698." 

To  this  list,  and  to  the  list  of  his  books,  Dr.  Daton  adds  a 
testamentary  disposal  of  all  his  goods,  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas,  I  am  banished  by  order  of  the  Government,  in  case  I 
should  dye  in  my  banishment,  I  order  all  my  bookes  to  be  put  into 
my  predecessor's  liberary  at  Garririckin,  if  there  be  any  prospect 
that  the  Church  should  flourish,  I  mean  those  above  specified  bookes, 
as  alsoe  the  trunkefull  I  leave  at  Mr.  Lee's.  If  there  be  no  prospect 
(of  religion  being  restored)  I  leave  them  to  my  nephew  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  clergy  for  my  soule.  And  as  to  the  above 
ornaments  and  church  stuffe,  I  order  they  should  be  divided  betwixt 
our  Lady's  parish  and  the  Cathedrall.  Item,  I  order  that  of  my 
church  plate,  the  challice  that  beares  the  name  of  James  Phelan, 
Bishop  of  Ossorie,  may  be  given  to  St.  Kenny's  church,  if  in 
Gatholicke  hands ;  if  not,  to  the  Catholicke  pastor  of  St.  Kenny's.  It 
weighs  sixteen  ounces.  And  my  chalice,  weighing  24  ounces  and  a- 
half,  I  order  it  for  our  Lady's.  Item,  I  leave  to  St.  Kenny's  the 
sylver  crucifix,  weighing  15  ounces,  and  the  small  sylver  bottle  weigh- 
ing two  ounces  &  a-halfe  to  St.  Kenny's.  The  rest  of  my  challices  & 
plate  I  order  may  be  given  to  my  nephew  Richard  Daton,  along  with 
the  cheste  wherein  they  are  contained,  and  which  layes  at  Mr.  John 
Cody's  house,  as  may  appeare  by  the  annexed  note  of  his.  But  in 
case  I  should  returne  backe  to  this  Kingdom  again,  I  intend  that  the 
aforesaid  things  should  remaine  to  my  owne  use  &  disposition.  All 
which  I  declare  to  be  my  will,  as  witnesse  my  hand  this  11th  of 
Aprill,  1698.    William  Daton,  Bishop  of  Ossorie." 

The  invaluable  document  which  has  handed  down  to  us  these 
interesting  details  preserves  also,  written  underneath  the  Bishop's  will, 
the  original  receipt  given  by  Dr.  Daton's  immediate  successor  in  the 
See  of  Ossory,  attesting  that  the  sacred  bequest  intended  for  St 
Canice's  Church  had  been  duly  consigned  to  him  : 
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"  I  doe  acknowledge  to  have  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Daton, 
Executor  of  Dr.  William  Daton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Challice, 
Crucifix,  Silver  bottle  above  mencened  for  the  use  of  St.  Canice's 
Parish,  witnesse  mj  hand  this  2nd  day  of  May,  1713.  Malach 
Dulany,  Catholick  Pastor  of  St.  Canice." 

At  the  risk  of  being  irksome  to  the  reader  I  wish  to  add  the  list 
of  the  Bishop's  books,  written  by  his  own  hand  ;  it  has  at  least  this 
merit  that  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  list  that  has  come  down  to 
us  of  an  Irish  Bishop's  Library  in  those  days  of  persecution.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Controversy  Bellarmini,  in  3  torn. 

Bonacina,  2  vol.  in  fol. 

Baza  in  Evangelia  1  torn,  in  fol. 

Philosophia  de  Rhodes,  in  fol. 

Theologia  Moralis  Candidi,  fol.,  torn.  1 

Summa  Conciliorum  P.  Francisci  Longi  Capucini,  torn  1. 

Missale  Romanum  in  fol. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  in  Evang.  torn.  1. 

A  Lapide  in  Epistolas  S.  Pauli,  torn.  1. 

Maldonatus  in  Evangelia,  torn.  1. 

Genebrardi  Chronologia,  torn.  1. 

Joannes  Chrysostomus,  torn.  5  in  fol. 

Commentarii  in  Psalmos,  Michaelis  Aguani,  torn.  1. 

Theologia  Moralis,  Filiucii,  torn.  1,  in  fol. 

Suarez,  Contra  Begem  Anglise,  torn.  1. 

Opera  D.  Basilii,  in  fol.,  torn.  1. 

Lessius,  in  fol.,  torn.  1. 

Estii,  Annotationes  in  Sac.  Scripturam,  torn.  1,  in  fol. 

Missale  Romanum,  in  fol. 

Summa  Becani,  in  fol. 

Summa  S.  Thorn®,  in  fol.,  torn.  1. 

Rhodes  Theologia,  torn*  1. 

P.  Gonnet  Theologia,  in  fol.,  torn.  5. 

Praxis  Fori  pcenitentialis,  Reginaldi. 

Concordantia  S.  Augustini. 

Summa  Hist.  Ecclesiastics  Baronii  et  Continuatio  Spondani, 
in  4  vol.  in  fol. 

Summa  Conciliorum  Bail,  in  fol.,  torn.  2. 

Corpus  Juris,  vol.  3. 
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Oeuvres  de  Granad,  in  fol.,  torn.  1. 

Scriptura  Sacra,  in  fol,  torn.  1. 

Dictionaruim  Historicum. 

Marcantius  in  Dominicas. 

Marcantius  in  festos. 

L'annge  pastorale  de  Caignet,  vol  2. 

Concordantia  Bibliorum. 

Descarte  Philosophia. 

Barbosa  in  Coneil.  Trident. 

Sermones  Calamati,  torn.  1. 

Missale  Bomanum. 

Fere  le  Jeun,  torn.  8, 

Les  Prones  Evangeliques,  torn.  1, 

Les  Sermons  de  Fixier,  vols.  10. 

C&remoniale  Episcoporum. 

Missale  Bomanum  parvum. 

Conference  theologique  du  Chretien  interieur. 

Busambaum. 

Bonal,  torn.  2. 

Introduction  a  l'histoire. 

Introduction  aux  exercises  des  diz  jours. 

Philosophia  Barbaei,  vols.  5. 

La  vie  de  l'Eveque  de  Munster. 

Le  Chretien  interieur. 

L'histoire  du  Lutheranisme,  premier  tome. 
L'histoire  du  Vieux  et  nouveaux  Testament. 

Pontificale  Bomanum. 

Defence  invincible  de  la  verity  orthodoxe. 

Summa  Bonacin®. 

Boyalle  prestrise  de  Pretre. 

Philosophic  de  Melles. 

Conferences  ecclesiastiques  du  Diocese  de  Langres,  torn.  2. 

Maouelle  des  Ceremonies  Bomaines. 

Le  Missionaire  paroissal. 

Medulla  Theologies,  Abelli,  vol.  2. 

Annales  Qalantes. 

Virgile,  en  francais. 

Minucius  Felix,  en  francais. 

Explications  des  Ceremonies  Bomaines, 
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Peneees  Chretiennes. 
Biblia  Sacra. 

La  prudence  des  Confesseurs. 
Le  banquet  sacre*  de  l'Eucharistie. 
Dell'ouyrage  des  moines. 
Les  controverses  de  Forgemont. 
Conceptions  Theologiques. 
De  officio  et  potestate  Yicarii. 
An  English  Dictionary. 
De  laudibus  B.  Maria  Virginia. 
Style  des  Notaires  Ap. 
Elenchus  hsereticorum. 
Biblia  Sacra. 
Joannes  Eckius. 
Sermones  Bellarmini. 
Traite  de  Chiromence. 
Bationale  Durandi. 

Historia  Sirmundi  de  pcenitentia  publica. 
Oenius. 

Mundi  tribulatio  ejusque  remedia. 
Sermons  de  Boucher. 
Considerations  sur  les  festes  de  la  vierge. 
Toletus. 
Archdeckin. 

Catechismus  concilii  Tridentini. 
Arnoldi  Corvini  Synopsis  de  jure  can. 
Les  Vies  de  Plutarke. 
All  the  above  bookes  in  a  chest  at  Mr.  John  Cody's  house  as 
wittnesse  my  hand,  this  11th  day  of  Aprill,  98.    William  Daton. 
Pelletier  contra  Calvin. 
Homiliae  Catholic©  de  sacris  arcanis  Deiparo. 
Condones  Voraginis. 

Historical  collections  of  Henry  the  2nd,  Francis  the  2nd, 
Charles  the  9th,  Henry  the  3rd,  and  Henry  the  4th, 
written  by  a  Huguenot  pen. 
One  tome  of  Bellarmine's  Controversies  in  fol. 
Layman's  Morales. 
Concilium  Tridentinum. 
Joannes  Gagnaeus  in  Evangelia, 
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Historia  Ecclesiastica  Petri  Comestoris. 

La  condemnation  da  monde  par  le  mystere  de  l'incarnation, 

par  Pere  Biroat. 
Manuale  Martini  Navarri. 
Institutiones  Cleonardi. 
Kituale  Komanum  in  4to 
Becanus  de  Bepub.  Ecclesiastica,  in  4to. 
Sermons  pour  tous  les  diamanches  de  l'annee. 
Smetius,  in  4to. 
Calligraphia,  in  4to. 
Processionale. 

An  end  of  controversie,  in  4to. 
Compendium  Bonacinra,  in  8e. 
Conciliatio  locorum  Scripture. 
Summa  Philosophic  authore  Malhat,  in  80. 
Epifltolffl  S.  Hieronimi,  in  80. 
Le  Secretaire  des  Secretaires,  in  8°. 
De  persecutions  Anglicana. 
Vita  et  doctrina  Christi  in  80. 
Lexicon  Juris  Civilis. 
Officium  Hebdomad®  Sacree. 
La  couronne  de  la  Vierge. 
Consolation  pour  les  malades  et  afflig£s. 
Instruction  a  Tame  devote. 
Tribunal  Christi. 

Bellarminus  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis. 
Introduction,  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales. 
Sermons  pour  les  festes  principles  de  l'annle  de  la  None. 
Tomus  primus  Archdeckin. 
Dictionarium  latinum  Gracogallicum. 
Becueil  de  l'histoire  universelle. 
Archdeckin. 
Instructions  de  Bevelet. 
Vite  Sanctorum,  Mariani. 
Paradoxes,  ou  opinions  renversees. 
Methode  pour  assister  les  mourants. 
La  physicke  f  rancoise. 
Exemplorum  memorabilium  collectio. 
The  interpreter  of  hard  English  words. 
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Meditations  de  Busee. 

Epitres  dorees  de  Gevarre. 

Compendium  de  Layman. 

Le  Secretaire  de  la  Conr. 

Schola  Salerni. 

Petrus  a  8.  Joseph  de  universa  theologia. 

Concilium  Tridentinum. 

Idea  Theologia  Moralis,  Petri  a  S.  Joseph. 

Busembaum, 

Controversie  of  William  Enos. 

Ordo  perpetuus  recitandi  divini  officii 

Flores  exemplorum. 

Cluverius. 

Historia  Eoclesiastica  Eusebii. 

Philosophia  de  Charbon. 

MS.  de  divinis  attributis. 

The  right  course  of  preserving  health. 

Les  Souverains  Pontifes  of  Leasius. 

Bingfeldius. 

Drexellius  de  eleemosjna. 

Joannes  Eckius,  de  controversiis. 

Traite  du  Jubilee. 

Le  theatre  du  monde. 

Virtutum  vitiorumque  exempla. 

Grammatica  Graca. 

Pensees  Chretiennes. 

Soliloquia  Augustini. 

Ethimologicum  trilingue. 

Obligatio  audiendi  verbum  Dei  in  parochia. 

The  unkinde  Desertor. 
All  these  bookes  are  in  a  trunke  at  Mr.  John  Cody's  house,  as 
wittesse  my  hand  this  11th  of  Aprill,  98.    William  Daton." 

For  some  weeks  after  landing  on  the  French  coast  Dr.  Daton 
devoted  himself  to  visit  and  console  his  exiled  countrymen,  who  were 
then  to  be  found  in  every  seaport  town  of  France.  About  the  end  of 
June  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  A  letter  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris, 
published  in  the  SpicUegiwn  Ossoriense  (vol.  2,  page  334),  conveys  to 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  in  Rome  the  intelligence  that  on  the 
2nd  of  July  he  had  been  visited  by  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  was 
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accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  *  very  recently  arrived  in  this 
city  ;"  the  Nuncio  had  consigned  to  them  the  Papal  Brief  addressed 
to.  all  the  suffering  faithful  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland,  comforting 
them  in  their  present  affliction,  and  encouraging  them  to  per- 
severe in  their  heroic  devotedness  to  the  true  Faith.  The  Nuncio 
adds,  that  on  this  occasion,  at  his  request,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  drew 
up  and  presented  to  him  a  list  of  the  Irish  Prelates  who  still  survived* 
some  in  exile,  others  bravely  doing  battle  for  religion  at  home.  The 
following  is  this  short,  but  interesting  list  :— 

"  The  Primate,  who  resides  with  the  Court  at  St.  Germain. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  exile  at  Strasburg. 

The   Archbishop  of  Tuam,    at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Amand,  in 
Belgium,  in  the  Diocese  of  Tournay. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Eiphin,  at  Louvain  in  Belgium. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  at  Issy,  near  Paris. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  lately  arrived  from  Ireland,  at  present  in 
Paris. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  for  Spain. 

The  Bishop  of  Waterf  ord,  who  is  said  to  be  in  Spain. 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Eildare,  in  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  Ireland." 

Before  the  close  of  July,  1698,  a  letter  signed  conjointly  by  the 
Primate,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Dr.  Maginn,  the  exiled  Vicar- 
General  of  Dromore,  was  addressed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  thanking 
him  in  the  name  of  their  brother  Prelates  and  of  their  devoted  flocks 
for  his  untiring  beneficence  towards  them,  and  in  particular  for  the 
cheering  and  consoling  Letter  with  which  he  had  so  lately  comforted 
them :  "  Gravati  hactenus  supra  modum  et  cibati  pane  lachrymarum 
prope  defeciinus,  at  Deus  totius  consolationis  consolatus  est  nos  in 
omni  tribulatione  nostra  per  litteras  quas  ad  nos  per  Nuncium  Sanc- 
titatis  Vestra  Parisiis  commorantem  mittendas  curasti  ut  possimus  et 
ipsi  per  easdem  litteras  fratres  nostros  qui  in  omni  nobiscum  pressura 
sunt  consolari  ut  per  exhortationes  vestras  vere  Apostolicas  perinde  ac 
nos  erecti,  Deo  gratias  habeant  quoniam  sicut  abundant  passiones 
nostra  ita  et  consolatio  nostra,  ac  si  persecutionem  patimnr  non 
tamenderelinquimur."  (Seethe  letter  in  fall  in  Spicikyium  0$9orimue9 
voL  2f  8424.) 
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For  some  months  Dr.  Daton  continued  to  reside  in  Paris,  assist- 
ing the  Primate  in  distributing  among  the  exiled  Ecclesiastics  from 
Ireland  the  charitable  aid  allotted  by  His  Holiness  for  their  support. 
One  list  of  sums  thus  distributed,  and  bearing  the  conjoint  names  of 
the  Primate  and  our  Bishop,  dated  Paris  the  17th  of  January,  1699, 
amounts  to  more  than  27,000  francs,  and  on  it  appears  the  sum  of 
750  francs  (£30),  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  Dr.  Daton  himself* 
(Ibid.  2.348).  A  subsequent  list  on  the  24th  of  February,  1692 
presents  the  entry :  "  To  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey  to  where  he  will  be  duly  provided  for,  300  francs.*' 
(lb.  2.350). 

It  was  in  Le  Mans  that  this  provision  was  about  to  be  made  for 
Dr.  Daton,  and  in  that  city  he  was  destined  to  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  Thither  we  may  now  follow  him,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  to  illustrate  his  life  at  this  period  I  can  do  no  better  than 
present  a  translation  of  some  documents  which  in  the  original  French 
have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  from  that  city. 

The  first  is  an  extract  from  the  Historical  Essay  on  the  Abbey  of 
Solesmes,  published  without  the  writer's  name  in  1846 :  "  About  this 
time  the  Benedictine  monks  of  La  Couture  (called  in  Latin,  Cultura, 
and  sometimes  Cultura  Dei),  in  Mans  welcomed  to  their  Abbey  William 
Dalton,  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  This  Prelate,  exiled  for  the 
faith,  died  at  the  Abbey  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1712,  the  same  day  on  which  in  the  same  city  the  Bishop 
Louis  de  la  Vergne  Montenart  de  Tressan  departed  this  life.  The 
Irish  Prelate  was  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey,  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  on  his  tomb  was  inscribed  an  expressive  epitaph  which 
could  be  read  there  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  removed  and 
placed  in  the  crypt  of  the  church.  It  would  seem  nevertheless  that  a 
monument  attesting  the  charity  of  the  church  of  Mans  for  the  Irish 
Church  should  retain  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  those  who  erected  it, 
and  that  our  political  commotions  should  not  affect  it.  The  Library  of 
the  Seminary  of  Mans  preserves  with  religious  care  the  Breviary  used 
by  Dr.  William  Dalton :  his  name  written  by  his  own  hand  is  inserted 
in  each  of  the  four  volumes." 

A  more  detailed  record  is  given  in  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Mans  by  Bev.  D.  Paul  PioHn,  O.S.B,"  published  in  Paris  in  1863 
(torn.  6,  pag.  397.)  This  learned  Benedictine  thus  writes :  "  Divine 
Providence  conducted  to  Mans  a  Confessor  of  the  Faith,  who,  during 
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13  years,  was  a  cherished  model  of  edification  to  our  province. 
William  Dalton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  had  incurred  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  for  having  preached  and  administered 
the  Sacraments  despite  the  tyrannical  prohibitions  of  the*  English 
law.  He  was  enabled,  nevertheless,  to  pass  into  France,  thanks  to 
the  mediation  of  ono  of  his  friends,  who  pledged  his  own  life  that  the 
Bishop  would  quit  the  English  territory.  Dr.  Dalton*  however 
would  not  have  quitted  his  Diocese  were  he  not  forced  to  do  so  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  friend  who  had  thus  become  security 
for  him.  Having  landed  in  France  he  for  a  time  wandered  to  and 
fro  between  the  coast  and  the  court  at  St.  Germain,  several  times 
exposed  to  danger  from  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  heretics.  Louis 
de  Tressan,  Bishop  of  Mans,  invited  him  to  reside  in  Mans,  and  the 
Confessor  of  the  Faith  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation.  However 
the  Bishop  of  Mans  could  not  offer  him  a  residence  in  his  palace, 
which  was  required  for  his  household.  Several  communities  excused 
themselves  in  like  manner :  but  the  Benedictines  of  Couture,  at  the 
request  of  Dom  Louis  Trochon,  Prior  of  the  A.bbey,  joyfully  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  residence  of  the  Provost,  which  was  in  the  outer 
cloister  of  the  monastery.  The  illustrious  exile  took  possession  of 
that  residence  on  the  11th  of  March,  1699,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  till  his  death,  fie  received  every  year  12,000  franks  (J6480) 
from  the  French  clergy,  and  1,000  francs  (£40)  from  the  royal 
treasury.  He  kept  no  state,  and  he  spared  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  revenue,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  faithful  of  his  Diocese, 
accompanying  such  remittances  with  words  of  pastoral  encouragement 
and  exhortation.  The  Bishop  of  Mans  had  requested  the  Prelate  to 
make  use  of  his  Episcopal  Faculties  throughout  the  Diocese,  and  we 
find  him  accordingly  giving  Confirmation  in  the  Churches  of  Couree- 
boeufs,  and  Beaufay,  and  Domfront-en-Champagne  and  elsewhere. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  accompanied  the  Bishop  in  his  episcopal  visitations. 
William  Dalton  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  took  delight  in  the 
academic  exercises.  He  assisted  with  pleasure  at  the  public  Theses 
which  were  held  in  the  various  Abbeys  and  Monasteries  and  at  the 
Oratory.  The  Jansenists  sought  to  represent  him  as  one  of  their 
sect,  because  he  showed  some  regard  for  Pere  de  Gennes,  an  oratorian 
of  Mans :  but  this  is  a  mere  calumny,  and  the  pious  Bishop  on  many 
occasions  testified  his  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See. 
Having  as  it  were  adopted  as  his  own  the  Church  of  the  Visitation, 
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the  Bishop  of  Ossory  was  accustomed  to  officiate  there  on  all  the 
principal  fostivals,  and  he  celebrated  Mass  there  every  Sunday  for  the 
Nuns.  He  always  carried  about  with  him  the  sentence  of  death  which 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  on  every  occasion  he  expressed  his  regret 
at  not  being  permitted  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  faith. 
He  was  making  preparations  to  return  after  a  few  months  to  Ireland 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  apopleptic  attack  on  the  26th  January, 
1712*  He  received  all  the  last  Sacraments  with  great  piety,  attesting 
even  to  his  last  moments  his  regret  at  not  laying  down  his  life  for 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  died  at  11  o'clock,  a.m.,  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  Bishop  of  Mans  was  also  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness. 
The  Benedictine  monks  of  Couture  spared  no  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  ceremonies  and  all  the  details  of  his  funeral  with  solemn  pomp. 
The  Prior  officiated  on  the  occasion  and  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration,  at  which  all  the  chief  families  of  the  city  of  Mans  were 
present.  The  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  sent  their  chapelets  to  touch 
the  body  of  the  deceased  Confessor  for  the  faith.  They  also 
obtained  from  his  nephew  the  camail  which  he  wore,  and  they 
preserved  it  as  a  precious  relic.  They  moreover  paid  the  same 
religious  tribute  to  his  memory  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Mans." 

The  present  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  in  Le  Mans  are  not  the  same 
community  that  paid  these  tributes  of  their  veneration  to  our  heroic 
Prelate.  They  have  only  been  stationed  here  since  the  year  1822, 
The  former  community  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  relics  of  the  holy  Bishop  which  they  possessed  were  scattered 
or  destroyed.  A  fragment,  however,  of  the  Annals  of  the  former 
monastery  has  been  preserved,  in  whieh  the  'following  reference  is 
made  to  the  deceased  Prelate:  "It  was  on  the  26th  January  171£ 
that  two  illustrious  Bishops  were  on  the  one  day  lost  to  us,  vii., 
Monseigneur  de  Tressan,  our  Prelate,  and  Monsignor  William  Dalton, 
Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  who  for  about  14  years  had  lived  in  this 
city  discharging  the  duties  of  a  coadjutor  of  our  Diocesan  Prelate. 
This  exiled  Bishop  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  persecution  under  King 
William,  and  had  left  England  solely  because  one  of  his  friends  had 
pledged  his  own  life  as  surety  that  he  would  proceed  to  France,  for 
he  was  ready  to  brave  death  again,  as  he  had  already  done,  considering 
it  an  honour  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Ood  and  our  holy  faith.  He 
carried  about  with  him  a  copy  of  the  edict  published  by  the  King 
against  the  Bishops  and  Priests  who  exercised  the  ecclesiastical 
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ministry,  and  he  had  incurred  its  worst  penalties  for  haying,  despite 
the  prohibition,  instructed  his  people  and  administered  the  Sacra- 
ments to  them :  had  he  been  caught  in  the  act  he  would  hare  been 
murdered  without  mercy.  The  holy  prelate  continued  to  address  ex- 
hortations to  his  flock  from  this  city,  sending  to  them  also  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  pension  allowed  him  for  his  maintenance,  of 
which  he  reserved  almost  nothing  for  himself,  which  often  gave  us 
the  opportunity  of  making  little  presents  to  him.  We  ourselves  had 
the  consolation  that  during  these  14  years  he  performed  all  the  solemn 
functions  for  us,  and  often,  too,  celebrated  for  us  on  the  Sundays. 
This  confessor  of  Christ  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  but  in  the  intervals 
of  the  attack  he  was  able  to  receive  all  the  Sacraments  with  perfect 
consciousness  and  with  a  piety  worthy  of  such  a  Prelate.  His  only 
regret  was  that  he  could  not  sacrifice  his  life  for  religion,  and  it  was 
to  attain  this  that  he  purposed  returning  to  his  country  in  the  coming 
Spring :  but  the  just  Judge,  satisfied  with  his  past  toil,  awarded  him, 
as  we  trust,  the  crown  of  eternal  reward,  on  the  26th  of  January,  171J, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.  The  Benedictine  Fathers  erected  to  his  memory 
a  marble  monument  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compendium  of  his  life.  Our  mother  superior  permitted  us  to 
send  our  Chapelets  to  touch  his  holy  body :  and  from  his  nephew,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  considerable  alms,  she  obtained  the  deceased  Prelate's 
camail,  which  we  preserve  as  a  precious  relic.  It  would  have  been 
our  wish  to  invoke  his  intercession  in  our  behalf:  but  for  the  present 
we  had  to  be  content  to  celebrate  an  office  for  his  repose,  the  same  as 
for  the  deceased  Bishop  of  the  city." 

It  only  remains  to  add  the  beautiful  Latin  inscription  placed 
upon  his  tomb  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of  Couture  :— 

D.  0.  M. 

fflustrissimo  et  Reverendisaimo  viro 
Ouillelmo  Daltoni  Kildatono  batalibus, 
In  Hibernia  claro 
Qui  Bhedonibus  •Humaniorum 
Et  Paritfiis  Sorbonicorum  studiorum 
Curriculum  emensus 
In  patriam  redox  ad  Ossoriensem 
Quamvis  prae  modestia  renitens 
JBpiscopatum  promotus  est 
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Quo  in  munere  carcerem  saepe 
fit  vincula  ob  sinceramreligionem  perpessus 

Graviorafortiter  perpessnrus  erat 

Nisi  8Uorum,  praesertim  hospitis,  vite  Veritas 

Hibemiam  post  caeteros  Episcopos  extremus 

Deserere  coactus  fuisset 

Unde  in  Oalliam  reversus,  et  Cenomanum 

A  Ludovico  Tressano  in  pontificalia  oneris 

Partem  yocatus  vicario  apud  eum 

Officio  per  XIII.  annos  digne  obito 

Anno  E.  S.  MDCCXIL  aetat.  LXVIII. 

Vil.  Cal.  Febr.  eodem  quo  amicus 

Prasul  die  mortuus  ad  paratam 

Tot  laboribus  quietem  evolavit. 

Hospiti  Sanctissimo  Benedictini  Sodales 

Culturam  moerentes  posuere. 

The  last  renewal  of  Faculties  granted  to  Dr.  Daton  from  Pro- 
paganda is  dated  the  7th  of  September,  1711.  In  our  Diocesan 
Archives  there  is  preserved  a  Memorandum  by  De  Burgo,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  regarding  some  Episcopal  ornaments  bequeathed  by  this 
illustrious  Confessor  for  the  Faith  to  his  successors  in  this  See.  This 
doubly  interesting  Memorandum  is  in  De  Burgo's  own  handwriting, 
as  follows:  "Dr.  William  Daton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  banished 
with  the  other  Prelates  of  this  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1698.  He 
went  to  France  and  settled  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Mans,  latine 
Cenomanum,  where  he  ended  his  days  A.D.  1711  (old  style).  He 
left  deposited  in  the  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur  in  that  city,  two  Pectoral  Crosses,  one  of  gold, 
the  other  of  silver,  well  washed  with  gold ;  and  three  gold  rings,  one 
with  a  perfect  Buby,  another  with  a  Buby  much  flawed  and  damaged, 
and  the  third  with  a  Topaz,  but  of  an  inferior  kind  :  all  to  be  sent  by 
the  monks  to  his  successor.  There  they  lay  unknown  to  his  im- 
mediate successor,  Dr.  Malachy  Delany;  neither  did  this  deposit 
transpire  to  three  subsequent  Bishops,  Patrick  Shee,  Colman 
O'Shaghnessy,  and  James  Dunne.  But  at  length  Bishop  Burke, 
getting  accidentally  intelligence  thereof,  he  wrote  to  Mans,  and  after 
much  application,  by  means  of  Count  de  Guercier,  the  French  Am. 
bassador  in  London,  they  were  sent  to  Dr.  Challoner,  Vicar- Apostolic 
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in  that  metropolis,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  Dr.  Burke,  who 
received  them  in  Dublin,  July  31st,  1767.  Hence  the  mentioned  two 
crosses  and  three  rings  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  for  the  time 
being." 

It  was  daring  the  episcopate  of  Dr.  Daton  that  the  official 
Begistry  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland  was  made,  which  had  at 
least  one  happy  result  to  preserve  to  us  the  names'of  the  Priests  who 
at  this  direful  period  braved  every  peril  that  they  might  labour 
among  our  people.  The  Act  of  Parliament  commanding  this 
registration  of  the  clergy,  was  passed  in  1703,  the  second  Duke  of 
Ormonde  being  Viceroy.  The  House  of  Commons,  when  con- 
gratulating the  Duke  on  this  high  dignity  being  conferred  on 
him,  expressed  the  hope  that  under  his  administration  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  them  to  make  "such  laws  as  shall  bo 
thought  necessary  for  tho  further  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Beligion,"  and  such  an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  them  with  no 
grudging  hand.  The  preamble  of  the  Registration  Act  set  forth  its 
purpose  to  be  to  render  more  effectual  the  carrying  out  of  the  two 
Penal  Laws  already  enacted,  the  one  for  banishing  the  clergy  out  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  other  for  preventing  Priests  from  entering  the 
Kingdom.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  these  laws  as 
effectually  as  those  who  fiamed  them  would  have  wished,  for  despite 
every  enactment  fhe  Priests  continued  to  minister  to  their  flocks,  and 
as  their  ranks  were  thinned  at  home  by  imprisonment  or  the  sword, 
zealous  men  trained  in  the  continental  schools  were  ready  to  fill  each 
vacant  place  and  under  a  thousand  disguises  evaded  the  lynx-eyed 
agents  of  the  penal  laws.  It  was  now  hoped  that  by  giving  a  sort  of 
toleration  for  a  few  years  to  a  limited  number  of  the  clergy,  whose 
names  were  to  be  published  in  their  respective  districts  at  each. 
Quarter  Sessions  every  year,  and  by  exercising  the  severest  penalties 
against  all  others,  the  Irish  clergy  would  be  at  all  times  within  reach 
of  the  law  and  would  very  soon  become  extinct.  According  to  this 
Act  of  Parliament  only  one  Priest  was  to  be  tolerated  in  each 
district,  outside  of  which  he  was  prohibited  to  exercise  his  sacred 
functions,  and  no  matter  how  aged  or  infirm  he  might  be  no  assistant 
was  allowed  him.  Two  solvent  sureties,  each  in  £50,  were  to 
guarantee  that  the  Priest  would  be  peaceable  in  his  demeanour,  and 
would  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  was  registered.  Should  he 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom,  no  matter  under  what 
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plea,  he  was  to  suffer,  without  hope  of  mercy,  the  severest  penalties 
of  the  law.  In  the  month  of  July,  1 704,  the  registration  was  made 
throughout  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  the  names  were  published  by  order 
of  the  Government  in  the  following  year ;  and  thus  the  following 
authentic  list  of  our  clergy  at  this  period  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
together  with  the  names  of  their  sureties,  and  many  details  connected 
with  their  ordination  and  their  respective  districts  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unknown  to  us : — 

"  CITY  OP  KILKENNY. 

"  Names  of  the  Parish  Priests  as  registered  at  the  Old  Tholsel, 
Kilkenny,  the  13th  of  July,  1704. 

"  1.  Edmund  Murphy,  aged  55  years,  resides  in  city  of  Kilkenny ; 
P.P.  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny ;  was  ordained  at  Seville  in  Spain,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  1673.  Sureties — John  Archdekin,  merchant, 
£50,  and  William  Joyce,  merchant,  £50. 

"  2.  Malachias  Dullany,  aged  46  years,  resides  in  city  of  Kilkenny ; 
P.P.  #f  St.  Kenni'8 ;  was  ordained  in  Cork  "by  the  Titular  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  1614.  Sureties— Q-eorge  Gafney,  merchant,  £50,  and  Nicholas 
Bowan,  merchant,  £50. 

"  3.  Patrick  Shee,  aged  44  years,  resides  in  city  of  Kilkenny ; 
P.P.  of  St.  Patrick's,  Kilkenny,  Castleinch,  Outraght  and  Kilf  eragh,  was 
ordained  at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  by  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Portugal, 
in  1690.  Sureties— Patrick  Shee,  merchant,  £50,  Nicholas  Bowan, 
merchant,  <£50. 

"  4.  Thomas  Cantwell,  aged  52  years,  resides  in  city  of  Kilkenny  ; 
P.P.  of  St.  John's,  Kilkenny,  was  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James 
Phelan,  Titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  1675.  Sureties— John  Quin, 
saddler,  JB50,  and  William  Joyce,  merchant,  •650. 

COUNTY  OP  KILKENNY. 

"  Names  of  the  Parish  Priests  as  registered  at  Grace's  Casta 
Kilkenny,  the  11th  of  July,  1704. 

"  5.  Peter  Corkaran,  aged  44  years,  resides  in  Callan ;  P.P.  of 
Callan,  Quologhmore,  Mallardstown,  and  Newtown ;  was  ordained  in 
Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1688.  Sureties  —Jacobus  Duigin, 
Callan,  merchant,  £50,  and  Thomas  Cooney,  Callan,  merchant,  JE50. 

"  6.  James  Ryan,  aged  55  years,  resides  in  Dromdowney ;  P.P. 
of  Bathpatrick,  Bathkillikin,  Kilcolum,  Kilmekevoge,  Ballygrim  and 
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Kilbrid ;  was  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1674. 
Sureties— Patrick  St.  Ledger,  City  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50,  and 
John  Nolan,  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50. 

"7.  John  Pitzpatrick,  aged  50  years,  resides  at  Daning;  P.P.  of 
Kilmacow,  Dunkitt,  Kilbeacon,  Killahy,  Ullid,  Olanskill,  and  Rosy- 
nane ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1678.  Sureties 
— William  Doyle,  Garinclaragh,  said  county,  gentleman,  £50,  and 
Bichard  Partridge,  city  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50. 

"  8.  Robert  Phelan,  aged  50  years,  resides  at  Ballymockshane  ; 
P.P.  of  Bnisteoge,  Boure  and  Cloueamery ;  ordained  at  Garryricken, 
by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1681.  Sureties — John  Cooper,  of  Cappagh, 
said  county,  £50,  and  Jacob  Duigan,  of  Callan,  £50. 

"  9.  Thomas  Headen,  aged  52  years,  resides  at  Tulcher ;  P.P.  of 
Bosbercon,  Shanboagh,  Disertmore  and  Listerling;  ordained  in 
Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1679.  Sureties— Patrick  St. 
Ledger,  city  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50,  and  Patrick  Purcell,  of 
Cloghlea,  county  Kilkenmy,  gentleman,  £50. 

"  10.  Richard  Shortall,  aged  45  years,  resides  at  Kilmanagh ; 
P.P.  of  Kilmanagh,  Killaloe,  Keilballykeeffe  and  Templemichael ; 
ordained  in  Borne,  by  Cardinal  de  Angelo,  in  1685.  Sureties — 
Edmond  Coursey,  of  Dereen,  said  county,  gentleman,  £50,  and  Alexis 
Kelly,  of  Ballyellis,  said  county,  gentleman,  £50. 

"11.  Patrick  Brophy,  aged  42  years,  resides  at  Ardry,  P.P. 
of  Bathkyran,  Poleruan,  Portneskulty,  Clonmore,  Ballytarsney,  Aglish 
and  Tubrid  ;  ordained  at  Garryricken,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1685. 
Sureties— John  Drue,  of  Ballinlogh,  county  Kilkenny,  gentleman, 
£50,  and  Edward  Baker,  of  Bathcullin,  said  county,  £50. 

"  12.  Michael  Phelan,  aged  38  years,  resides  at  Balliellis ;  P.P.  of 
Eirke,  Fartagh,  Donoghmore  and  Glashare ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by 
Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1658.  Sureties — Patrick  St.  Ledger,  city  of 
Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50,  and  Philip  Bowdan,  of  Glashare,  farmer, 
£50. 

"  13.  Dionysius  Cullenan,  aged  48  years,  resides  at  Damerstown ; 
P.P.  of  Castlecomer,  Dysart,  Muckilly,  Mollkill,  Kilmadum,  and 
Kilmadomock ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1679, 
Sureties— Vincent  Nash,  of  Polestown,  said  county,  gentleman,  £50. 
and  Alexis  Kelly,  of  Castle-Ellis,  £50. 

"  14.  Edmond  Buttler,  aged  40  years,  residee  at  Meallughmore ; 
P.P.  of  Kells,  Killree,  Killmoganny,  Killamery,  Dounemagen  and 
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Beallachtoben ;  ordained  at  Garryricken,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in 
1684.  Sureties— John  Straghan,  of  Eossjan,  said  county,  gentleman, 
£50,  and  Peter  Butler,  city  of  Kilkenny,  gentleman,  £50. 

"  15.  Peter  Forstall,  aged  55  years,  resides  at  Thomastown ;  P.P. 
of  Thomastown,  Columkill,  Tulohirmi  and  Jerpoynt;  ordained  at 
Kilcash,  County  of  Tipperary,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1671. 
Sureties— Edmond  Tercohit,  Bishopblough,  said  county,  gentleman, 
£50,  and  John  Archdekin,  junior,  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50. 

"16.  Daniel  Holeghan,  aged  89  years,  resides  at  Uppercourt; 
P.P.  of  Freshford,  Ballynamara,  Bencanough,  Tullaroan  and 
Clashicroe  ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1686. 
Sureties — John  Nolan,  City  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50,  and 
Eichard  Partridge,  City  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50. 

"  17.  Martin  Archer,  aged  84  years,  resides  at  Garranconnell ; 
P.P.  of  Tubrid,  Cloghmantogh,  Killaghy  and  DilingfordJ;  ordained  in 
Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1691.  Sureties —Patrick  St. 
Ledger,  City  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50,  and  Alexis  Kelly,  Castle- 
Ellis,  City  of  Kilkenny,  gentleman,  £50. 

"  18.  Marcus  Shee,  aged  45  years,  resides  at  Derrynafeensy ; 
P.P.  of  Knocktopher,  Derrinehensey,  Shuncarty,Sheepstown,  Kilkirrill, 
Aghyillar,  Killkeasy,  Kilkredy,  and  Lismateige :  ordained  in  Lisbon, 
by  the  Primate  of  Portugal,  in  1683.  Sureties — James  Shee,  of 
Derrinehensey,  gentleman,  £50,  and  Patrick  St.  Ledger,  City  of 
Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50. 

"  19.  Denis  Conlean,  aged  33  years,  resides  at  Balling ;  P.P.  of 
Fidown,  Tybroghny,  TJning  and  Whitechurch,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk, 
and  Muckilly,  in  barony  of  Knocktopher;  ordained  in  Cork,  by 
Dr.  John  Sleyne,  Bishop  of  Cork,  inl695.  Sureties — Eichard  Keally, 
Higginstown,  gentleman,  £50,  and  Alexis  Keally,  Castle-Ellis,  gentle- 
man, £50. 

"20.  Eichard  Long,  aged  42  years,  resides  at  Gowran  ;  P.P.  of 
Gowran,  Dungarvan,  Claragh,  Blanchvilskill,  Blackragh,  Tiscoffun,  St. 
Martin's,  and  Dunbel ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  by  Dr.  James  Phelan, 
in  1685.  Sureties— Eichard  Kealy,  Higginstown,  gentleman,  £50, 
and  Jacobus  Purcell,  Ballysallagh,  gentleman,  £50. 

"  21.  William  Dullany,  aged  45  years,  resides  at  Seskin ;  P.P.  of 
Agharney,  Eathbegh,  Skeffin,  Clonetubrid,  and  Coolcashin ;  ordained  at 
Garryricken  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1688.    Sureties— Nicholas  Wall, 
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of  Caatlegarden,  said  County,  gent.,  £50,  and  Patrick  Shoe,  of  Shan- 
ganagh,  said  County,  gent.,  £50. 

"22.  Simon  Cantwell,  aged  42  years,  resides  in  Colltrelsrash ; 
P.P.  of  Burnchurch,  Danesfort,  Coffsgrove,  and  Enisnag ;  ordained  in 
Kilkenny  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1087.  Sureties— Edmund  Coursey, 
of  Dereen,  said  County,  gent.,  £59,  and  Jacobus  Cowley,  of  Rahard- 
more,  said  County,  gent.,  .650. 

"  23.  Walter  Mottly,  aged  30  years,  resides  at  Cantwelscourt ; 
P.P.  of  Rathcoole  and  Eilderry ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  William 
Daton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  iu  1697.  Sureties— James  Archdekin,  City 
of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £60,  and  Vincent  Nash,  Paulstown,  said 
County,  £50. 

"  24.  Peter  Power,  aged  48  years,  resides  in  Bally callan;  P.P.  of 
of  Ballycallan ;  ordained  at  Athboy,  County  Meath,  by  Dr.  Tyrrell, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  in  1683.  Sureties— James  Bryan,  City  of  Kilkenny, 
£60,  and  Philip  Stapleton  of  same,  apothecary,  £50. 

"  25.  John  Cassin,  aged  70  years,  resides  in  Bathinleugh ;  P.P. 
of  Athanagh;  ordained  in  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  1669  m 
Sureties— George  Stafford,  City  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50,  and 
and  Patrick  Shee,  of  Shanganagh,  said  County,  gent.,  £50. 

"26.  Peter  Seix,  aged  50  years,  resides  at  Courtneboly ;  PP.  of 
Tullemayn;  ordained  in  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  1681. 
Sureties — Jacobus  Bryan,  City  of  Kilkenny,  gent.,  £50,  and  Patrick 
Shee,  of  Shanganah,  said  County,  gentleman,  £50. 

"  27.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  aged  45  years,  resides  at  Ballyraggett ; 
P.P.  of  Ballyraggettt  Bossconnell,  Moyne,  and  Coolcraheen;  ordained 
in  Paris  by  the  Bish6p  of  Bothlin,  in  1686.  Sureties— William  Pay, 
of  Killmocar,  said  County,  gent.,  £50,  and  M.  Langton  Fitz  Dominick, 
City  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,  £50. 

"  28.  Richard  Grace,  aged  30  years,  resides  at  Kilmocar ;  P.P.  of 
Kilmocar;  ordained  in  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  Daton,  1697.  Sureties- 
Same  as  the  last. 

"QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 

"Names  of  the  Parish  Priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  as 
registered  at  Maryborough,  the  13th  of  July,  1704. 

"  29.  John  Cassin,  aged  48  years,  resides  in  Castletown  5  P  JP.  of 
Offarellan,  Aghaboe,  Killdeligand  Kyle;  ordained  in  Kilkenny  by 
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Dr.  James  Phelan,  in  J  678.  Sureties— Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  of  Kille- 
mure,  farmer,  and  Denis  Dullany  of  Cranagh,  farmer. 

"30.  Denis  Cassin,  aged  56  years,  resides  at  Errell,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory;  P.P.  of  Rathdowny,  Donoghmore,  Cule- 
kerry  and  Skeirk  ;  ordained  in  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  James  Phelan,  in 
1683.  Sureties—  Conly  Gashin,  of  Templequane,  farmer,  and  Patrick 
Phelan,  of  Ballinrawly,  farmer. 

"  31.  Patrick  Phelan,  aged  31  years,  resides  at  Aghaboe,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory ;  P.P.  of  Aghaboe,  Killermogh,  and  Bord- 
well ;  ordained  in  Ballyboge,  by  Dr.  Murtagh  Donnellan,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  in  1701.  Sureties — Kinny  Kivin,  of  Aghaboe,  farmer,  and 
Denis  Bourk,  of  Scaleigh,  farmer. 

"32.  Hugh  Trener,  aged  50  years,  resides  at  Cullibill,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory ;  P.P.  of  Aghama  Cart,  Killeny,  and;Dorrow, 
ordained  at  Portumna,  by  Dr.  Thady  Keogh,  Bishop  oi  Clonfert,  in 
1683.  Sureties— Edmond  Britt,  of  Graig6voice,  farmer,  and  George 
Lapsly,  ot  Straghenarrow,  gentleman. 

"  KING'S  COUNTY. 
"  Names,  &c,  Eegistered  at  Philipstown,  the  13th  of  July,  1704. 

"  33.  John  Kennedy,  aged  50  years,  resides  at  Kinnitty,  P.P.  of 
Shierkieran,  Boscumroe,  and  Kinnitty ;  ordained  in  Elphin,  by  Dr. 
Dominick  Burke,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  in  September,  1678.  Sureties — 
David  Pritchett,  of  Killyon,  gentleman,  and  Hugh  Conraghee,  of 
Ballenahowne,  gentleman." 

It  -will  be  remarked  that  in  1697  there  were  88  Priests,  besides 
the  Bishop  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory ;  whilst  now,  in  1704,  the  Bishop 
was  in  exile,  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  was  reduced  to  thirty, 
three.  Of  the  whole  number  thus  registered  there  was  only  one,  the 
Bey.  John  Cassin,  P.P.,  of  Attanagh,  whose  labours  in  the  sacred 
ministry  extended  back  to  the  first  year  of  the  Episcopate  of  Dr. 
O'Phelan. 

The  Registration  Act  was  soon  found  to  be  of  little  avail  towards 
rooting  out  the  Catholic  Priesthood  from  Ireland.  A  new  statute 
was  accordingly  enacted  in  1709,  commanding  all  the  registered 
clergy  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  before  the  23rd  of  March,  1710, 
under  the  penalties  of  transportation  for  life  and  of  high-treason  if 
ever  after  found  in  the  country.  The  clergy,  of  course,  refused  this 
oath  of  abjuration,  and  thenceforth  throughout  the  whole  dismal 
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period  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  Priests,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  were  no 
better  than  outlaws;  and  the  more  effectually  to  secure  their 
discovery  the  Dublin  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Resolution  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  prosecuting  and  informing  against  papists  was  an 
honourable  service."  No  wonder  that  the  great  statesman  Burke 
would  declare  that  this  legislation  against  the  Irish  Catholics  was 
perfect  in  its  own  kind  "a  complete  system,  full  of  coherence  and 
consistency ;  well  digested  and  well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was 
a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance ;  and  as  well  fitted  for 
the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the 
debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."    (Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe.) 


MALACHY  DULANY,  A.D.  1713-1731. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1713,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Byrne,  addressed  a  letter  to  Propaganda  praying  for  the  speedy 
appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  and  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  the  Bev.  Bernard  Dunne,  Doctor  of  Theology,  of  the 
So^bonne,  "a  man  of  great  virtae,  and  for  that  reason  eagerly 
desired  as  Bishop  by  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory."  Dr. 
Bernard  Dunne  was  himself  a  native  of  the  Diocese  of  Kildare,  and 
a  few  years  later  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopate  in  that  See.  Before 
however  this  commendatory  letter  of  the  Archbishop  could  have 
reached  Borne,  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  had  already,  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1713,  selected  the  Bev.  Malachy  Dulany  for  the 
vacant  Diocese  of  Ossory,  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  His  Brief  however  was  not 
expedited  till  the  20th  of  September  following,  and  he  was  consecrated 
in  Dublin  on  February,  17th,  1714,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  assistants  being,  by  special  dispensation,  Bev.  Thomas  Austin, 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  Bev.  Fergus  Ferrall,  Archdeacon  of 
Ardagh. 

Dr.  Dulany  was  a  friar  of  the  Capuchin  order,  but  the  religious 
communities  being  now  scattered,  he  discharged  the  sacred  duties  as 
a  secular  Priest,  and  had  in  charge  the  parish  of  St  Canice,  in  the 
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city  of  Kilkenny.  He  tad  received  Holy  Orders  in  Cork  in  1695,  at 
the  hands  of  the  venerable  Bishop,  Dr.  Sleyn,  who,  a  few  years  later, 
was  sent  into  exile  for  the  faith.  In  the  list  of  the  Registered  Priests 
in  1704,  Dr.  Dulany  appears  as  being  46  years  of  age,  "  residing  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Kenni's."  He  himself  when 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  books  and  vestments  of  his  illustrious 
,  predecessor,  signs  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  "  Catholic  Pastor 
of  St.  Canice."  The  Corporation  of  Kilkenny,  in  their  letter  of  1689, 
refer  to  "  the  chapel  and  garden  of  the  poor  Capuchins,  which  they 
have  improved  on  the  meanest  and  craggiest  spot  about  this  city  to 
our  admiration  and  edification."  Dr.  Dulany  was  probably  one  of 
the  devoted  brethern  who  had  laboured  to  change  that  sterile  spot 
bordering  on  St.  John's  Priory  into  a  smiling  garden.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Capuchin 
order,  for  the  learned  De  Burgo,  himself  Bishop  of  Ossory,  expressly 
refers  to  him  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Hibernia  Dominicana 
page  869,  giving  to  him  the  name  "Malachias  O'Delany,  ordinis 
Capuccinorum." 

The  Archives  of  Propaganda  preserve  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Internuncio  in  Brussels,  and  signed  by  "  Malachias,  Episcopus 
OsBoriensis,"  together  with  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel 
and  the  Bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Elphin,  soliciting  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nary's 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  letter  it  is  said  that  this 
zealous  Priest  was  P.P.  of  St.  Michan's,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
being  well  versed  in  the  Oreek  and  Hebrew  languages,  had  during 
ten  years  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  the  Sacred  text, 
and  that  in  this  work  he  had  had  the  help  of  other  zealous  Priests. 
It  is  cheering  to  find  a  gleam  of  light  thus  reflected  upon  the  studies  of 
the  Irish  clergy  at  a  time  when  our  Priests  were  beset  by  all  the 
terrors  of  persecution.  Eev.  Cornelius  Nary  was  born  in  Naas  in  the 
year  1658.  He  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  acquired 
considerable  fame,  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  languages,  but  also 
for  science  and  theological  learning.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  ordained  in  Kilkenny,  in  1695,  by  Dr.  OThelan,  and  he  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  labours  of  the  sacred 
ministry  in  Dublin.  On  tha  20th  of  September,  1712,  a  Procla* 
mation  was  issued  by  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  for  "  the  appre- 
hension of  Doctor  Nary,  Doctor  Byrne  (Archbishop  of  Dublin),  and 
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John  Burke,  Popish  Priests,  who  presumed  to  exercise  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom."  Dr.  Nary 
however,  evaded  the  pursuits  of  the  Priest-catcher,  and  we 
find  him  for  several  years  a  Canon  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter 
and  Vicar-General  of  Dublin.  In  the  year  1720  he  published  a  work 
entitled  "  A  New  History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ."  He  adopts  the  chronology  of  the  Septragint 
version,  and  undertakes  to  prove  it  to  be  conformable  to  the  genuine 
original  Hebrew  text.  The  object  of  the  work  he  declares  to  be  "to 
silance  the  cavils  of  modern  libertines,  deists,  atheists,  and  pre- 
Adamites,  who,  grounding  their  arguments  on  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  make  the  Kings  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian 
monarchies  to  have  reigned  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Deluge."  He  also  entered  the  lists  in  controversy  with  Tillotson, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with  Doctor  Synge,  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  The  dispute  with  the  latter  arose  from  the 
misrepresentations  and  specious  reasoning  contained  in  a  tract  pub- 
lished by  that  Archbishop,  entitled,  "  A  Charitable  Address  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland."  A  series  of  letters  and  replies  were 
written,  and  the  public  awarded  the  victory  to  Dr.  Nary,  who  collected 
his  letters  into  an  octavo  volume,  published  in  Dublin  in  1727,  but 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  permitted  his  share  in  the  controversy  to  lie 
in  oblivion.  Dr.  Nary  also  published  a  short  History  of  Ireland.  The 
Eev.  Thomas  England,  in  his  "  Life  of  Arthur  0*  Leary  "  (London, 
1882,  page  22),  states  that  Dr.  Nary  was  "  Parish-Priest  of  Mary'a- 
^lane  Chapel,  in  Dublin,  and  Archdeacon  of  the  metropolis."  I  have 
not  however  found  elsewhere  any  confirmation  of  this  statement.  The 
same  writer  adds:  "He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of 
Dean  Swift,  to  whom  he  was  assimilated  for  various  learning,  ready 
wit,  and  high  conversational  talents.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
family  of  a  Catholic  Peeress,  Lady  Clanbrazil  (a  title  now  extinct), 
aunt  to  Lord  Bellew;  and  in  the  year  1707  he  underwent  an  ex- 
amination of  some  length  before  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  on  the  validity  of  some  deeds  regarding  property  which 
was  litigated  between  the  Catholic  aunt  and  the  apostate  nephew." 
A  very  rare  pamphlet,  printed  in  1751,  gives  the  following  inscription 
in  a  collection  of  "  several  curious  and  valuable  Inscriptions  and 
Epitaphs  taken  from,  or  designed  for,  the  Tombs  of  Illustrious  and 
eminent  Divines,  who,  for  their  extraordinary  parts  and  great  services 
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to  their  country,  highly  deserve  to  have  their  fame  transmitted  to 
posterity  :"— 

Hie  Sepulture  traditur 

Cornelius  Naryeus 

Consultissima  Facultatis  Parisiensis  Doctor 

Collegii  Hibernorum  Farisiis  Provisor  Lagdhiensis 

Deinde  Ecclesira  Parochialis  S.  Michani  Dublinii 

Ad  mortem  usque  Bectoris 

Basilica  Cathedralis  S.  Patritii  in  eadem  Civitate  Canonicus 

Yicarius  Qeneralis  Dubliniensis 

Dilexit  decorem  domus  Domini  et  zelua  ejus  comedit  eum 

Potens  fuit  praterea  exhortari  in  doctrina  et 

Eos  qui  contradixerunt  arguere 

Contra  namque  Tillotsonium  Cantuariensem  et 

Syngeum  Tuamensem 

Libros  in  propugmaculum  rei  Catholic©  edidit  eruditissimos 

Quibus  eorum  sophismafca  speciosa  funditus  evertit 

Multa  denique  pietatis  sued  monumenta  posteris  transmi3it 

Obiit  Dublinii  3p  Martii  1737-8,  atatis  80. 

Qui  transis  et  h»c  legis  Deo  preces  adhibe  ut 

Bequiescat  in  Pace. 

The  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  London 
in  1718,  without  Dr.  Nary's  name,  under  the  title:  "A  Paraphrase 
and  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament"  (London,  printed  for 
J.  Moore,  in  Cornhill,  1718).  Though  the  work  gave  proof  of  con- 
siderable ability,  a  storm  was  raised  against  it  on  account  of  its  being 
published  without  the  due  Ecclesiastical  sanction.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  Bishops  applied  to  the  Holy  See  that  a  formal  permission  might 
be  granted  for  its  publication.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  later 
with  Dr.  Nary's  name,  and  received  high  commendations  from  the 
literary  men  of  the  day.  I  am  aware  that  a  discussion  was  carried  on 
in  England  a  few  years  ago  about  the  edition  of  Nary's  Testament  of 
the  year  1718,  and  that  some  authoritative  names  questioned  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  edition.  I  write  these  lines  however  with  a  copy 
of  that  edition  before  me,  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  Dublin. 

The  Internuncio,  when  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Bishops' 
letter  on  the  21st  of  January,  1723,  adds:  "  Nihil  mihi  magifl  cordi 
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est  quam  operam  meam  pro  vobis  aliquando  impendere  qui  tantis 
calamitatibus  ac  auppliciii  vexati  et  tindequaque  jactati  avitam 
Patrum  nostrorum  religionem  tanto  animorum  vestorum  ardore  ac 
constantia  vere  Christiana  tarn  fortiter  tamque  viriliter  propugnatis." 
Daring  the  preceding  years  the  persecution  had  raged  with  unabated 
fury.  In  1708*  on  the  mere  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  the  Pretender,  no  fewer  than  forty-one  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  under  pretence  of  conspiracy,  were  thrown  into 
prison  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  Their  innocence  however  was  so 
patent  that  they  were  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  In  addition  to  the 
existing  penal  laws  an  Act  was  passed  against  the  time-honoured 
pilgrimages,  which  were  declared  to  involve  "  great  hazard  and 
danger  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the  Kingdom ;"  and  where- 
ever  the  people  assembled  to  perform  their  traditional  acts  of  penance 
or  piety,  they  were  attacked  by  the  military,  and  such  as  could  be 
taken  were  thrown  iuto  prison.  The  laws  against  the  Priests  were  at 
times  strictly  enforced.  In  the  Irish  Record  Office  there  is  a  letter 
under  date  the  25th  of  October,  1714,  informing  the  Government  that 
"  at  Kilkenny,  one  Martin  Archer,  a  Popish  Priest,  had  been  convicted 
of  officiating  without  taking  the  abjuration  oath,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Waterford  for  transportation."  The  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  opening  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1719,  urged  very 
strongly  the  importance  of  greater  union  among  the  Protestants,  "  in 
presence  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Papists."  The  fact  could 
not  be  denied  that  in  spite  of  all  their  penal  enactments  the  number 
of  Bishops  and  Priests  were  every  day  increasing.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  every  ten,  the  prosecutions  broke  down  for  want  of  evidence,  yet  if 
they  succeeded  produced  but  little  result.  The  transported  Priest 
went  back  to  his  college  on  the  Continent,  and  another  came  over  in 
his  place,  or  he  returned  himself  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  he 
was  unknown.  The  Lords  of  the  Irish  Council  writing  a  confidential 
letter  under  date  August  22nd,  1719,  to  the  Lord  Justices  of  Great 
Britain  declaredt  hat  the  Priests  coming  from  the  Continent  were  "  the 
fomentors  of  all  rebellions  and  disturbances,"  and  added  that  "  unless 
a  more  effectual  remedy  could  be  found  to  prevent  their  coming  into 
the  Kingdom,  Ireland  would  never  be  quiet  or  well  affected  to  the 
Crown"  (MSS.  Record  Office).  Such  being  the  sentiments  of  the 
Government,  the  Parliament,  towards  the  close  of  1719,  prooeeded  to 
its  work  of  legislation.    A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  drew 
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the  heads  of  a  Bill  which  they  considered  would  effectually  exclude 
such  Priests  from  the  Kingdom,  and  among  other  clauses,  it  con- 
tained a  proposal  that  every  unregistered  Priest  or  Friar  found 
remaining  in  the  Kingdom  after  May  1st,  1720,  might  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  in  the  cheek  as  a  mark  by  which  he  could  be  im- 
mediately identified.  Before  the  Bill  was  transmitted. to  England  for 
approval  it  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  latter  two  of  whom  were  Protestant  Bishops,  reported 
that  the  penalty  of  branding  was  both  too  mild  in  itself,  and  also  that 
it  would  fail  in  its  effect.  They  remarked  that  the  hot  iron  had  already 
been  tried  for  the  Bapparees,  but  "  the  Bapparees  had  made  it  a 
common  practice  to  brand  innocent  persons  with  the  same  mark,  to 
destroy  the  distinction  it  was  intended  for."  (Lettter  of  the  Lord 
LieuteDant  to  the  Secretary  in  England,  August  25th,  1719,  MSS., 
Record  Office.)  They  accordingly  recommend  more  drastic  measures. 
Even  when  the  Bill  was  subsequently  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  account  of  some  clauses  regarding  land,  the  anti-Catholic  faction 
did  not  desist  from  its  efforts  to  enact  new  and  more  stringent  Penal 
Laws.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  opening  the  Par- 
liament in  1723,  declared  that  the  King's  only  aim  in  Ireland  was  to 
make  it  a  happy  Protestant  country,  and  asked  the  Parliament  to 
give  its  serious  attention  to  provide  laws  for  strengthening  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  prosecuting  more  effectually  the  existing  laws 
against  the  Catholic  Priests,  "  whose  numbers  were  notoriously  in- 
creased." Whilst,  however,  the  legislators  were  deliberating  on  the 
measures  to  be  enacted,  a  menacing  storm  was  stirred  up  by  the 
famous  Wood  patent  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Government,  embarrassed  by  the  popular  excitement  in  which  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  for  the  first  time  made  common  cause, 
postponed  to  a  future  day  the  question  of  how  to  check  the  growth  of 
Popery. 

But  besides  stopping  the  increase  of  the  irrepressible  Papists, 
something  was  required  to  keep  alive  the  Protestant  element  in 
Ireland,  for  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  Protestants  was  be- 
coming gradually  less,  and  it  was  feared  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  would  wholly  disappear.  Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the 
lords  and  others  of  the  Council,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  number  of 
Protestant  families  were  brought  over  from  the  German  Palatinate  at 
considerable  expense  and  settled  in  Tipperary,  Carlow,  Kilkenny  and 
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other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Profitable  holdings,  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  and  good  house*  were  provided  for  them,  and  also  an  outfit  of 
farming  implements.  A  sum  of  £25,000  was  applied  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  would  much  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
Kingdom  if  the  said  Palatines  were  encouraged  by  the  Government 
and  comfortably  settled  therein.  But  this  scheme,  like  so  many 
other  Protestant  projects,  ended  in  failure.  The  Palatines  were  not 
content  with  the  provision  made  for  them,  and  kept  always  clamouring 
for  something  more.  If  they  paraded  themselves  on  Sundays  as 
Protestants  they  did  not  understand  why  they  should  have  to  pay  for 
their  holdings,  or  procure  their  maintenance  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  Very  soon  they  were  found  to  be  an  intolerable  burden,  the 
Parliamentary  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  and  they  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  their  holdings  as  best  they  could.  The  House  of  Lords 
in  171)  adopted  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  thanking  her  for  freeing 
the  nation  from  that  load  of  debt  "  which  the  bringing  over  of  useless 
and  indigent  Palatines  had  brought  upon  them." 

Tn  1721  a  bequest  was  made  by  Mr.  Jaspar  Bothe^merchant  in 
London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  P.P.  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  inmates  of 
Shee's  Poor-house  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  The  capital  was  de- 
posited in  Paris,  and  the  interest  was  not  available  for  many  years, 
bnt  the  ancient  record,  written  in  1759,  is  worth  inserting  here:— 
"  Ad  Perpetuam  Kei  Memoriam. 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1721,  Mr.  Jaspar  Rothe,  merchant  in 
London,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Rothes  of  Kil- 
kenny, lodged  in  the  town-house  of  Paris  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  amounts  annually  to  562  livres,  10  sols,  which  annuity  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  500  litres,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  said  Mr.  Jaspar  Rothe 
to  Messrs.  Daniel  and  James'  Cullen  during  their  lives ;  and  the 
second  part,  consisting  of  62  livres  ten  sols,  was  left  for  the  use  of 
the  Parish-priest  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny,  for  the  time  being.  By 
will  of  the  said  Mr.  Jaspar  Rothe  it  was  appointed  that  after  the 
decease  of  the  said  MM.  Daniel  and  James  Cullen  their  part  of  said 
annuity,  viz.,  500  livres,  should  be  transferred  and  appropriated  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Shee's  poor-house,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  situated  near  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Shee  in  the  year  1582,  and  by  virtue  of  a  charter  obtained  in  the 
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reign  of  King  James  the  First,  endowed  by  said  Richard  Shee  with 
an  annual  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  poor  objects. 
Whereas,  then  after  the  death  of  said  James  Cullen,  said  Daniel 
Cullen  departed  this  life  in  Paris  some  time  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1755,  Mr.  Patrick  Molloy,  then  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  sent 
a  letter  of  attorney  in  behalf  of  said  poor-house  to  Paris,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  said  poor-house  impowered  the  Key.  Mr.  Walter 
Daton,  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  then  .Hying  in  Paris,  to  receive  said 
annuity,  and  to  remit  it  to  said  poor-house.  This  letter  of  attorney 
was  sent  off  in  1757,  and  said  Mr.  Walter  Daton  remitted  in  July, 
1758,  the  annuities  of  the  two  years,  1756  and  1757,  which  amounted, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  which  attended  said  procuration  business, 
to  the  sum  of  858  livres  15  sols." 

This  legacy  continued  to  be  paid  down  to  the  French  Revolution, 
when,  with  other  British  endowments,  it  was  confiscated.  Being 
overlooked  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  France  it  has  not 
been  since  recovered.  Ledwich  confounded  the  donor  of  this  legacy 
with  General  St.  Ruth,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  somewhat 
similar  confusion  underlies  the  further  statement  which  he  makes , 
that  "  the  celebrated  General  St.  Ruth  left  a  house  in  Patrick-street 
to  Thady  O'Dunn,  to  pay  <£12  a  year  in  charity;  the  profits  have 
never  been  accounted  for,  and  the  house  was  lately  a  barrack." 

The  Poor-house  to  which  the  above  bequest  of  Jaspar  Rothe  was 
made,  was  founded  in  1581  by  Sir  Richard  Shee.  The  armorial 
bearings  of  the  founder,  which  still  remain  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  building,  have  the  inscription:  "  Insignia  Richardi  Shee  Kil- 
kenniensis  armigeri,  qui  hoc  xenodochium  fieri  fecit,  1581."  Sir 
Richard  Shee,  having  built  the  house  in  his  life 'time,  endowed  it  at 
his  death  with  various  revenues  arising  from  the  tithes  of  Butler's 
wood  and  Eilmocahill  in  the  counties* of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow.  He 
gave  also  many  precious  gifts  to  be  sold  for  the  support  of  the 
inmates,  one  of  them  being  a  gold  chain  of  the  value  of  500  gold 
crowns.  He  left  also  five  flocks  of  sheep,  24  suits  of  clothes,  and  20 
measures  of  wheat,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  besides  160 
gold  crowns  for  poor  maidens,  and  800  gold  crowns  for  widows  and 
orphans.  He  moreover  bequeathed  80  gold  crowns  a  year  for  the 
Priests  of  Kilkenny,  and  remitted  400  gold  crowns  of  debts  due  to 
him,  besides  one-third  of  all  the  rents  due  by  his  various  tenants  who 
had  suffered  from   the  calamities  of  war   and   pestilence.     (See 
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Spicilegium    Ossorien.se,    vol.    I.,    page    117.)      He   farther   im- 
posed the  obligation  on    his   son  and  heir    to    procure  a  charter 
for  the   inmates  of   the    Poor-house    to    be   called    "  Fratres   et 
Sorores  Hospitalis  Jesu  Ohristi  in  Kilkennia."    For  a  considerable 
time  the  revenues  were  duly  paid  to  the  poor  inmates,  an  altar  was 
erected  in  the  upper  room,  a  chaplain  was  paid  by  the  Shee  family, 
and  Mass  was  celebrated  there  on  Sundays.    It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  remark  that  this  upper  room  in  Shee's  Poor-house  in 
the  beginning  of  the  penal  times  served  as  a  chapel  for  the  Catholic 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary's.    There  was  then  no  lane  at  the  back  of 
the  Poor-house,  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Mary's  Church  extended  to 
the  walls  of  the  institution,  and  many  of  the  congregation  used  to 
kneel  in  the  churchyard  whilst  Mass  was  being  said.    This  went  on 
for  some  time,  but  St.  Mary's  Church  not  being  used  for  Protestant 
service,  and  being  in  great  part  reduced  to  ruin,  a  temporary  altar 
was  erected  there,  and  on  Sundays  the  old  church  became  the  resort 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  once  more  offered  within 
its  precincts.    It  is  the  tradition  that  a  Protestant  officer  who  was 
stationed  in  Kilkenny  took  a  fancy  to  have  his  deceased  child  interred 
in  St.  Mary's.    The  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  Sunday,  but  the  people 
being  assembled  there  for  their  devotions  resolved  that  they  would 
not  permit  this  desecration  to  take  place.    A  detachment  of  soldiers 
was  at  once  ordered  to  the  spot  who  drove  the  people  from  the  church, 
and  thenceforward  Mass  was  not  permitted  to  be  celebrated  there. 
This  was  about  the  year  1780.    For  a  few  years  the  people  had  again 
to  adopt  as  their  chapel  the  upper-room  of  Shee's  Poor-house,  till 
thoy  rented  a  thatched  house  which  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  to 
the  present  Episcopal  residence,  and  was  built  up  against  the  city 
wall,  now  the  boundary  of  the  Presentation  Convent.    This  thatched 
chapel  continued  to  be  used  for  parochial  devotions  till,  through  the 
exertions  of  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  St.  Mary's  parochial  church  was  erected 
which,  in  our  own  times,  gave  way  to  the  magnificent  Cathedral,  a 
truly  noble  and  enduring  monument  of  the  piety  and  religious  spirit 
of  the  faithful  people  of  Ossory. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  when  or  by  whom  the  property  be- 
queathed by  Sir  Richard  Shee  was  alienated  from  this  charitable  in- 
stitution. The  two  following  documents  sufficiently  prove  that  it 
was  available  as  late  as  the  year  1752.  Dr.  O'Phelan,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  1686,  wrote  to  the  representative  of  the  Shee  family,  reoom- 
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mending  a  poor  kinswoman,  and  setting  forth  at  the  same  time  that 

serious  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  maladministration  of  the 

funds  which  belonged  to  the  Poor-house.    Mr.  Edmond  Shee  thus 

replied : — 

"  Kilkenny,  8th  June,  1685. 

"Rev.  Lobd, 

I  received  jour's  of  this  instant,  and  am  very  sorry  that  1  cannot 

comply  with  your  request  this  time,  as  concerning  your  kinswoman, 

for  I  do  assure  you  the  house  is  full  and  no  place  vacant :  and,  as  for 

F.  Theobald  Archer,  there  is  no  place  for  him,  but  a  chamber  that 

belongs  to  the  master,  where  no  pension  belongs,  and  which  I  have 

turned  to  other  uses  useful  to  the  house.    And  if  there  has  been  any 

complaint  made  of  me  unto  your  Lordship  it  is  more  than  I  deserve, 

for  I  do  assure  you  I  have  paid  them  all  in  general,  though  I  am  not 

as  yet  repaid.    It  is  true  there  was  one  of  them  that  died  lately 

before  her  pension  was  due,  and  bequeathed  it  to  her  daughter,  and 

as  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  neither  conscionable  nor  equitable  that  any 

body  who  depends  upon  the  charity  of  pious  uses,  should  have  the 

power  to  wrest  it  to  worldly  uses,  and  this  I  leave  to  any  religious 

order  to  judge  of  that  your  lordship  thinks  fit :  and,  as  for  my  soul's 

safety,  I  prefer  it  before  all  the  treasures  in  the  world,  and  do  hope 

I  shall  take  as  great  care  towards  my  soul  as  any  of  my  predecessors 

ever  did.    This  being  all,  I  rest  your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient 

servant, 

"Edmohd  Shee." 

The  next  document  refers  to  an  attempt  made  in  1752  to  sell  the 
tithes  and  other  property  allocated  to  the  Poor-house.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  official  caution,  and  was  issued  from  the  Protestant 
Diooesan  Court  in  Kilkenny  : — 

"  Whereas,  Edmund  Shee,  of  Cloran,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Esquire,  has  declared  his  intention  of  selling  the  house  or  tenement 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  commonly  called  Sir  Richard  Shee's  Hospital, 
as  also  the  parsonage  of  Butler's  woods  and  Kilmocahill,  in  the 
counties  of  Garlow  and  Kilkenny  ;  and  whereas,  the  said  Sir  Richard 
Shee,  by  his  last  will,  bearing  date  December  24th,  1603,  and  by  a 
codicil  to  the  said  will,  dated  December  31st,  1604  (which  will  and 
codicil  were  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  this  Kingdom,  in 
1603),  did  devise  the  said  hospital  and  parsonage  to  and  for  the  use 
and  maintenance  of.  the  poor  men  and  women  of  the  said  hospital  and 
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their  successors  for  ever,  and  did  thereby  enjoin  his  son  and  heir, 
Lucas  Shee,  Esquire,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  mortmain 
and  charter  to  make  them  a  corporation ;  and  whereas,  at  the  request 
of  the  said  Lucas  Shee,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  will,  a  mortmain 
and  charter,  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  November,  in  the  6th  year  of 
his  reign,  was  granted  by  King  James  the  First  to  make  the  said  poor 
and  thtir  successors  a  corporation,  and  to  vest  the  said  hospital  and 
parsonage  with  the  glebe,  tithes,  &c.,  thereof  in  them  for  ever;  which 
will,  codicil,  mortmain,  and  charter,  are  on  record  in  the  proper 
offices ;  this  is,  therefore,  to  caution  all  purchasers  how  they  treat  for, 
or  purchase  the  said  hospital  or  parsonage. 
"  Dated  this  31st  day  of  May,  1752. 

Even  after  the  misappropriation  of  the  funds,  some  inmates  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  Shee's  Poor-house  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  A  Relic  of  the  Holy  Cross  used  to  be  venerated  on  the 
altar  there  on  the  Feast  of  Holy  Cross,  and  a  collection  was  held,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
inmates.  The  curious  silver  reliquary  which  in  olden  times  encased 
this  sacred  Relic  was  presented  to  our  Diocesan  Museum  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  O'Shea.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  silver  globe,  sup- 
ported by  three  lions. 

As  regards  Dr.  Dulany,  during  the  eighteen  years  that  he  held 
the  crozier  of  St.  Eieran  he  was  unwearying  in  his  labours  of  piety, 
comforting  and  encouraging  his  flock,  and  instructing  them  by  word 
and  example.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  made  the  following 
will,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
Dublin  :— 

"  The  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Rev.  Malachias  Dulany,  clerke, 
waB  made  the  25th  day  of  April,  1731. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  glorious  Trinity,  Amen.  I,  Malachias 
Dulany,  do  make  this  my  will.  Imprimis,  I  bequeath  my  soule  to 
God,  hoping  for  a  happy  resurrection  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus.  Secondly,  I  bequeath  my  body  to  the  earth  to  be 
interred  among  the  Prelates  of  Ossory,  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Canice,  in  decent  order,  as  my  executors  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
think  fit.  Item,  I  devise  all  my  wordly  substance  in  money,  Jewells, 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  my  wordly  interests  whatsoever,  to  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  my  several  relations,  according  to  their  respective 
degreesjof  relationship,  affinity,  and  consanguinity,  as  the  law  directs; 
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saring  and  reserving  what  is  hereinafter  expressed,  and  my  just  debts 
and  funeral  expences  to  be  paid  and  discharged.  Item,  I  devise  and 
desire  that  all  the  church  goods  in  my  hands  shall  be  taken  care  of 
aftid  delivered  by  my  executors  to  my  successor  in  right  and  degree. 
Item,  I  devise  the  sum  of  .£100  sterling  to  my  executors  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  not  to  be  accountable  for.  Item,  I  devise  a  note  of  the 
widdow  Murphy's  should  be  given  up,  having  satisfied  for  the  same. 
I  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Fitzgerald 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Thomas  Enaresbrough,  Mr.  Jasper  Shee,  and  Mr. 
Mathias  Ardekin,  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  merchants,  executors  of  this 
my  last  will,  and)  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  made, 
and  I  do  hereby  declare  this  my  last  will  the  day  and  year  first  above 

written. 

Mahchy  Dulany," 

Signed,  sealed,  and  published 

in  presence  of  us, 

Pataick  Fitzpatrick. 

BtcHASD  Nolan. 

Geoege  Reddy. 

From  the  desire  here  expressed  to  be  interred  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Canice  "  among  the  Prelates  of  Ossory,"  we  may  conclude  that 
some  of  his  predecessors,  and  among  them  not  improbably  Dr.  John 
O'Thonory  had  been  interred  there.  The  Bev.  Patrick  Fitzgerald, 
named  as  one  of  the  executors,  was  Treasurer  of  the  Chapter  of 
Ossory  and  P.P.  of  St.  Patrick's,  Kilkenny.  In  St.  Patrick's  Church- 
yard there  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  an  almost  obliterated  inscription, 
that  marks  his  grave.  He  is  there  described  as  one  of  the  noble 
Geraldine  family  of  Burnchurch,  "  nobile  de  stripe  Geraldinorum  de 
Burnchurch,"  and  his  death  is  assigned  to  the  3rd  of  October,  1748. 
The  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Conroy,  writing 
to  me  a  short  time  before  his  death,  stated  that  a  chalice  had  come 
into  his  possession  with  the  inscription :  "  Bev.  Dominus  Patritius 
Fitzgerald,  pastor  Ecclesiee  Sancti  Patricii,  Kilkenniro,  me  fieri  fecit 
anno  Domini,  1720." 

The  other  executor,  Bev.  Thomas  Knaresbrough,  was  P.P.  of 
Dunnamaggin,  or  as  it  was  called  in  those  days  the  parish  of  Dangan* 
more.  There  is  an  old  silver  chalice  still  preserved  in  the  parochial 
church  with  the  inscription:  "This  chalice  was  made  up  by  the 
parishioners  of  Danganmore,  and  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Cranisbro." 
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He  rests  in  Killamery,  and  the  following  inscription  is  quite  legible 
on  his  tombstone :  "  Hie  jacet  Rev.  D.  Thomas  Knaresbrougb,  Sac- 
rosanct® Theologiee  Doctor,  qui  obiit  undesimo  die  Januarii,  Anno 
Domini  1741.    R.  L  P." 

On  the  copy  of  the  will  it  is  marked  that  the  Executors  re- 
nounced the  administration.  The  next-of-kin,  Patrick  Lenan  (sutor 
vcstiarius),  Michael  Tryng,  of  Kellymount  (chirothecarius),  and 
Margaret  Bergin,  alias  Flood,  asserted  their  claims  as  next-of-kin. 
The  precise  day  of  Dr.  Dulany's  death  is  not  given,  but  the  usual, 
memorandum  added  to  his  will,  "  dum  in  humanis  agebat  condidit 
testamentum  suum,  <fcc.,  ac  postea  ab  hac  luce  migravit,"  implies  that 
it  was  only  made  immediately  before  his  death?  There  is  a  fine  silver- 
gilt  chalice  still  in  daily  use  in  the  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  first 
years  of  Dr.  Dulany's  episcopate.  It  bears  the  inscription :  "  Ex  dono 
Catherine  Bothe,  alias  Archdekin,  Parochi®  S.  Marise  KiSkeniensis. 
Obiit  13°  Aprilis  An.  Dom.  1714,  ora  pro  ea."  Another  large  silver 
chalice,  also  at  the  Cathedral,  is  marked  as  "  the  gift  of  Mr.  Richard 
Archer/'  and  has  the  inscription :  "  Ora  pro  anima  Joannis  Langton 
Roberti,  qui  me  fieri  fecit  anno  Domini  1711." 


PATRICK  O'SHEA,  1731-1736. 

The  Brief  of  Dr.  Patrick  O'Shea's  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Ossory  is  dated  July  the  28th,  1731. 

In  the  Registry  of  the  Priests  of  Kilkenny  in  the  year  1704, 
Rev.  Patrick  O'Shea  appears  as  P.P.  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  was  born  in 
Kilkenny  in  the  year  1660,  studied  in  Portugal,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  Priesthood  at  Lisbon  in  1690  at  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  the 
Title  of  Sancta  Sabina,  Primate  of  Portugal.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  his  native  city  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick's,  but 
about  the  year  1720  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  which 
he  continued  to  administer  after  his  appointment  to  the  See.  To  his 
family  had  long  been  assigned  a  leading  place  among  the  citizens  of 
Kilkenny,  and  it  was  in  the  house  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Robert  Shea, 
that  the  Representatives  of  Ireland  had  met  to  hold  their  Sessions 
during  the  eventful  period  of  the  Confederation  of  1641.  Dr.  O'Shea 
was  advanced  in  years  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  and  his 
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Episcopate  lasted  only  for  fire  years.  It  was  a  time  of  the  deepest 
gloom  and  humiliation  for  our  suffering  nation.  The  penal  laws 
were,  as  a  rale,  strictly  enforced,  and  Ireland's  sons  sat  silent  and 
sorrow-stricken  in  the  depths  of  their  affliction.  The  persecuted 
pastors  who  watched  over  the  faithful  children  of  the  church,  concealed 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  escape 
the  priest-catchers  who  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  pursue  their  victims* 
In  1731  a  Committee  of  the  Hcuse  of  Lords,  at  the  urgent  petition  of 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  appointed  "  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  Popery  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  and  when  they 
had  completed  their  task,  an  Abstract  of  their  Report  was  ordered  to 
be  published,  setting  forth  the  number  of  the  Priests  "  still  infesting 
the  Kingdom"  that  everyone  might  be  enabled  to  "  judge  of  the 
danger  that  may  arise  to  the  Protestant  Religion,  to  His  Majesty's 
government,  and  to  the  public  peace,  'from  the  number  and  influence 
of  these  their  inveterate  enemies  amongst  us."  This  was  the  language 
used  by  the  Protestants  in  those  days  when  speaking  of  the  Irish 
Priesthood.  In  the  preamble  to  the  official  Report  they  take  care  to 
add  the  expression  of  their  fondest  hope  that  "  in  the  next  age,  that 
pestilent,  restless,  and  idolatrous  religion  would  be  rooted  out." 
Such  were  the  aspirations  and  such  the  aim  of  the  men  who 
ruled  Ireland  in  1731.  But  the  hand  of  God  proved  stronger 
than  the  power  of  His  enemies.  A  hundred  years  from  the  [date 
of  that  Report  passed  on,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
seen  to  fling  aside  the  fetters  of  those  penal  times,  and  before 
another  half-century  had  run  its  course  the  Protestant  as- 
cendency was  overthrown,  and  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
ceased  to  enjoy  the  favours  and  the  privileges  of  the  State.  To  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  Committee  of  1731,  we  are  indebted  for  some 
interesting  statistics  regarding  the  Catholic  Church  at  this  period. 
The  official  Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  attests  that  in 
the  Diocese  of  Ossory  there  were  32  Mass-houses  built  before  the 
close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  which  continued  to  be  still  in  use  : 
.and  there  were  18  others  built  since  the  accession  of  George  the 
First.  The  number  of  secular  Priests  was  44 :  and  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  eleven  private  chapels,  one  friary,  with  five  friars,  and  34 
"  popish  schools." 

Two  of  the  local  Reports  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Lords'  Com* 
mittee  are  still  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office*  Dublin,  as  follows  : 
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"  To  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  Chairman  of  the  Lords*  Committee, 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  Popery  in  this 
Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords  of  that  Committee. 
««  My  Lords, 

"In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  Order  of  the  6th  of  this 
November,  I  have  made  diligent  enquiry  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
Queen's  County,  and  do  not  find  there  are  any  reputed  Frierys  or 
Nunnerys,  or  any  reputed  friers  or  nuns  in  the  said  County,  which 
I  am  humbly  to  inform  your  Lordships  this  20th  day  of  November 
1731, 

"  William  Finn, 

"  Vicecomes,  BeginsB  [ComitaC] 
Endorsed 

Queen's  County,  Shireff. 

n. 

Report  of  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 
"13  November,  1731,  "^      "  Four  Teputed  Mass-houses  built 

Co.  of  the  City  >         before  the   reign  of  King  G.  L 

of  Kilkenny.  )         viz : — 

"  In  St.  Mary's  parish  one,  wherein  three  reputed  Popish  Priests 
officiate,  as  I  am  informed. 

"  In  St.  John's  parish  one,  wherein  officiate  three  reputed  Popish 
Priests,  as  I  am  informed . 

"In  St.  Patrick's  parish  one,  wherein  officiate  three  reputed 
Popish  Priests,  as  I  am  informed. 

"  In  St.  Canice's  parish,  in  the  Irishtown,  Kilkenny,  one,  in  which 
two  reputed  Popish  Priests  officiate,  as  I  am  informed. 

"  Two  private  Popish  Chapels  in  St.  Mary's  Parish,  but  I  cannot 
learn  what  priest  or  priests,  and  reputed  Priest  or  Priests  officiate 
therein,  or  in  either  of  them. 

"  One  reputed  Friary  made  since  the  reign  of  King  George  I., 
in  St.  Canice's  Parish,  in  the  Irishtown,  Kilkenny,  in  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  there  are  five  Friars. 

"  Seven  reputed  Popish  spelling,  reading,  and  writing  schools  in 
the  said  city  and  county  thereof. 

"  But  I  cannot  find  there  is  any  nunnery  or  nuns  in  the  city  and 
county  thefttf,  or  aoy  other  Maes-hous^,  Chapels,  Popish  fiiesto, 
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Frieryes,  Friars,  or  Schools,  or  reputed  such  in  the  said  city  or  county 
thereof  than  aforementioned. 

"  Dated  this  13th  of  November,  1731. 

"  Thomas  Butleb,  Depy.  Mayor." 

Dr.  O'Shee  being  unable  through  age  and  infirmities  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  faithful  of  St.  Mary's  in  those  perilous 
times,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1736,  resigned  that  parochial 
charge  and  appointed  his  nephew,  Bey.  Edward  Shee,  parish-priest, 
in  his  stead.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  mensal 
parish,  as  he  had  been  P.P.  of  St.  Mary's  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Episcopate.  When  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy,  the  next  Bishop,  claimed 
St.  Mary's  as  the  Episcopal  parish,  the  Bey.  Edward  Shee  refused  to 
surrender  it,  and  the  citizens  sided  with  him,  attesting  that  it  had 
never  before  Dr.  O'Shea's  time  been  attached  to  the  See.  Tumults 
having  arisen  and  the  claim  to  St.  Mary's  as  a  mensal  parish  not 
being  free  from  doubt,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  in  possession 
till  his  death,  in  1748.  We  will  see  hereafter  what  compromise  was 
entered  into  by  the  Bishop  with  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 


COLMAN  O'SHAGHNUSSY,  A.D.  1736-1748. 

Golman  O'Shaghnussy  belonged  to  the  ancient  sept  of  the  Cineal 
Aodh,  who  were  supposed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  Guaire, 
surnamed  the  hospitable,  King  of  Connaught,  in  the  sixth  century. 
Inchi-Guara,  known  in  more  recent  times  by  the  name  of  Gort,  was 
the  chosen  residence  of  this  illustrious  Prince,  and  for  this  reason 
the  O'Shaghnussys  are  sometimes  styled  the  Lords  of  Inchi-guara. 
Colman  being  compelled  to  fly  from  Ireland  on  the  defeat  of  James  the 
Second,  embraced  the  military  life  on  the  Continent,  but  soon  after 
laying  aside  the  sword  became  a  Dominican  friar  in  Louvain,  and 
being  there  ordained  he  proceeded  Master  of  Theology  in  the  year  1706. 
Entering  on  the  Irish  mission  he  was  numbered  among  the  Keligious 
Brethren  of  Athenry,  and  laboured  for  several  years  with  zeal  and 
success  throughout  Connaught :  "  Missionibus  apostolicis  Hibernira 
maturus,  eoque  profectus  laudabiliter  se  gessit,  sermone  et  peculiari 
morum  caodore  in  plurimis  Conaciee  regionibus  ingenti  cum  animarum 
fructu  preedicans."    (DeBurgo).  On  the  30th  of  April,  1726,  he  was 
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elected  Provincial  of  the  Order  in  Ireland,  in  succession  to  Stephen 
MacEgan,  Bishop  of  Clonmacuoise  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  O'Shea 
was,  through  the  influence  of  the  Pretender,  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Ossory,  by  Brief,  dated  Oetober  the  5th,  1736.  He  was  consecrated 
in  Dublin,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Dominican  Nuns,  by  Dr. 
Ianegar,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  Stephen  MacEgan,  then 
Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Michael  MacDonogh,  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
Together  with  the  appointment  to  the  See,  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy  received 
a  Brief  assigning  to  him  St.  Mary's  as  a  mensal  parish.  When  this 
Brief  was  published,  great  rioting  ensued,  the  whole  city  was  in 
commotion,  and  the  Bishop  deemed  it  prudent  to  desist  from  any 
attempt  to  enforce  his  claim.  He  subsequently  received  from  the 
Holy  See  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  frequently  called  in  the  documents 
of  those  times,  "  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene/1-  which,  about 
this  time,  happened  to  become  vacant.  He  did  not,  however,  renounce 
his  title  to  St.  Mary's,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  his 
Episcopate  that,  to  set  at  rest  all  question  about  this  matter,  he 
obtained  another  Brief  from  the  Holy  See  conferring  that  parish  on 
the  Rev.  Edward  Shee,  reserving  to  himself  an  annual  pension  of 
J6J0.  The  following  curious  legal  instrument  duly  signed  by  the 
respective  parties  is  preserved  in  the  Diocesan  Archives : 

"Articles  of  agreement  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  and 
between  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Coleman,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ossory  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Shee,  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  clerk,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth: 

"  That  the  said  Edward  Shee  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  said 
Coleman  O'Shaghnussy's  having  procured  for  him  the  said  Edward 
Shee  a  Bull  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  pursuant  to  a  former  agreement  entered 
into  for  that  purpose,  doth  covenant,  promise  and  agree  to,  and  with 
the  said  Coleman  O'Shaghnussy,  that  he,  the  said  Edward  Shee,  shall 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Coleman  O'Shaghnussy  for  his 
natural  life,  ten  pounds  (£10)  sterling,  yearly  and  every  year,  to 
commence  from  the  first  day  of  November  next>  ensuing  the  date 
hereof,  by  two  even  moities,  or  equal  payments  in  each  and  every 
year,  that  is  to  say,  on  every  first  day  of  May  and  first  day  of 
November,  during  the  said  term,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on 
the  first  day  of  May  next,  and  the  said  Edward  Shee  doth  further 
covenant,  promise,  and    agree  to,   and    with    the    said   Coleman 
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O'Shaghnussy,  that  he,  the  said  Edward  Shee  shall,  as  far  as  iu  his 
power  by  any  Act,  Bill,  or  otherwise,  enable  the  said  Coleman 
O'ShaghDussy  to  receive  from  Dr.  Daniel  Cullen,  of  Paris,  nine  years 
and  a-half  pension  due  to  him  as  Parish-Priest  of  St.  Mary's  aforo- 
said  by  legacy,  devised  by  Jasper  Rothe,  amounting  to  twenty-nine 
pounds,  nine  shillings  sterling,  at  sixty-two  livres  per  year,  and  the 
said  Coleman  O'Shaghnussy,  upon  the  said  Edward  Sbee's  per- 
forming and  fulfilling  all  and  every  the  agreement  above-mentioned, 
doth  hereby  discharge  him,  the  said  Edward  Shee,  from  any  former 
agreement,  claim,  or  demand  whatsoever,  to  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof,  and  in  case  of  non-performance  this  agreement  to  be  absolutely 
void  and  of  no  effect.  In  witness  of  all  which  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  affixed  our  seals  this  10th  day  of  September,  1747. 

Colmin  O'Shaghnussy,  &c. 

Edward  Shee, 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  us, 
John  Butleb, 
William  Knabesbbough. 
Dr.  O'Shaghnussy,  in  consequence  of  his  military  antecedents  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  many  distinguished  officers  of  the  family 
actually  serving  in  the  armies  in  the  continent,  was  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  petty  annoyance  by  the  local  Protestant  authorities. 
When  the  Pretender,  in  1744,  appealed  to  arms  in  Scotland  the 
Government  was  filled  with  alarm  lest  the  Catholics  would  stir  up  a 
corresponding  movement  in  Ireland  and  join  his  ranks.    Nothing 
indeed  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  the 
very  suspicion  sufficed  for  the  Government  to  impute  to  them  inten- 
tions of  conspiracy  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  "  for  tho  suppression 
of  monasteries,  the  apprehension  of  ecclesiastics,  tho  punishment  of 
magistrates  remiss  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  spies  and  informers  by  an  increase  of  reward."    Thebaud 
well  describes  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  this  proclamation :  "  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  old  story ;  a  cruel  persecution  broke  out  in 
every  part  of  the  island.    Prom  the  country,  priests  fled  to  the 
metropolis,  seeking  to  hide  themselves  amid  the  multitude  of  the 
citizens.    Others  fled    to  mountains    and  caverns,    and    the    holy 
sacrifice  was  again  offered  up  in  lone  places  under  the  bare  heavens, 
with  sentinels  to  watch  for  the  prowling  of  the  wolf,  and  no  other 
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outward  dignity  than  that  the  grandeur  of  the  forest  and  the  rugged 
mountains  gave."  (The  Irish  Race,  pag.  317.)  The  Grand  Jury  of 
Kilkenny,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  general  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  in  1744  they  made  a  Presentment 
praying  the  Government  to  take  steps  "for  the  arrest  of  Colman 
O'Shaughnessy,  Titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,"  assigning  as  their  grounds 
for  this  Presentment  that  he  had  been  domestic  chaplain  of  the 
Pretender,  and  appointed  to  the  See  solely  by  his  influence.  In 
consequence  of  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was  thus  repeatedly 
subjected,  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy  was  compelled  to  seek  at  times  a  safe 
asylum  among  his  friends  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  when  at  home 
he  often  had  to  lie  concealed  at  Gowran  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Diocese. 

Famine  and  consequent  pestilence  came  in  1741  to  intensify  the 
misery  of  our  suffering  people.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the 
saddening  scenes  presented  on  every  side :  "  On  my  return  to  this 
country  last  summer,  I  found  it  the  most  miserable  scene  of  distress 
that  I  ever  read  of  in  history.  Want  and  misery  on  every  face,  the 
rich  unable  to  relieve  the  poor,  the  roads  spread  with  dead  and  dying 
bodies ;  mankind  the  colour  of  the  docks  and  nettles  which  they  fed 
on ;  two  or  three,  sometimes  more,  on  a  car,  going  to  the  grave  for 
want  of  bearers  to  carry  them,  and  many  buried  only  in  the  fields 
and  ditches,  where  they  perished.  The  universal  scarsity  was  followed 
by  fluxes  and  malignant  fevers,  which  swept  off  all  sorts,  so  that 
whole  villages  were  laid  waste.  If  one  for  every  house  in  the 
Kingdom  died,  and  that  is  very  probable,  the  loss  must  be  upward  of 
four  hundred  thousand  souls.  When  a  stranger  travels  through  this 
country  and  beholds  its  wide,  extended,  and  fertile  plains,  its  great 
flocks  of  sheep  and  black  cattle,  and  all  its  natural  wealth  and 
conveniences  for  tillage,  manufacture,  and  trade,  he  must  be  astonished 
that  such  misery  and  want  should  be  felt  by  its  inhabitants." 

A  letter  written  from  Waterf ord  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1741, 
and  signed  by  Richard  Arsdekin,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory, 
throws  not  a  little  light  on  the  dire  results  of  the  famine  in  this 
Diocese.  He  states  that  the  "  Ecclesia  Parochialis  S.  Colmani,"  ».<?., 
the  parish  of  Glenmore,  which  then  included  Slieverue,  having 
become  vacant  on  24th  March,  1727,  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Walsh,  the  Bishop  appointed  to  this  Benefice  Rev.  Robert  Phelan, 
who  already  held  another  parochial  church,  allowing  him  a  year  to 
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decide,  which  of  the  two  Parochial  churches  he  would  choose.  He 
preferred  his  former  Benefice  and  chose  to  retain  it.  Thus  the  church 
of  St.  Colman  continued  vacant  till  the  31st  March,  1729,  that  is  two 
years,  when  it  was  given  in  charge  to  Sev.  William  Butler,  just  then 
returned  from  Franco.  This  Priest,  being  in  very  delicate  health, 
resided  always  in  Waterford,  except  on  a  few  festival  days,  and  left  the 
care  of  the  parish  to  some  young  Priests  whom  he  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  He  at  length  resigned  the  parish  on  5th  September, 
1739,  and  the  above  Rev.  E.  Arsdekin  was  appointed  the  same  day, 
with  an  obligation  from  the  Bishop  to  pay  £15  per  an.  as  a  pension 
to  P.  Butler.  He  consented,  however,  to  pay  this  amount,  only  on 
condition  that  the  remainder  of  the  emoluments  of  the  parish  would 
suffice  for  his  own  scanty  maintenance.  He  now  finds  that "  crescente, 
ob  magnam  fructuum  sterilitatem,  annonsB  penuria  et  caritate,"  that 
all  the  parochial  receipts  are  quite  insufficient  for  his  own  maintenance , 
and  therefore  protests  that  he  will  not  continue  any  longer  to  pay 
the  said  pension.  I  have  not  found  any  record  of  the  results  of  this 
correspondence,  but  it  is  probable  that  Father  Arsdekin' s  plea  was 
not  admitted.  He  continued,  however,  P.P.  of  Glenmore,  and  we  find 
him  on  the  17th  of  December,  1764,  resigning  that  parochial  charge, 
and  receiving  himself,  like  his  predecessor,  an  annual  pension  of  £15. 
During  one  of  the  intervals  that  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy  was  absent 
from  his  See,  the  parish  of  St.  Canice's  became  vacant.  The  Rev. 
Gregory  Wall,  a  zealous  Priest,  had  been  appointed  to  that  parish  on 
the  demise  of  Dr.  Dulany,  and  was  himself  summoned  to  his  reward 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1740.  No  pastor  being  appointed  to  the 
vacant  parish  within  six  months,  a  petition  on  the  part  of  the 
parishioners  was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Linegar, 
praying  him  to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a  worthy  Parish-Priest. 
He  did  so,  and  by  a  formal  decree  dated  the  22nd  June,  1741, 
constituted  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murphy,  the  P.P.  of  St.  Canice's,  in  this 
city.  The  original  decree  setting  forth  these  particulars  is  preserved 
in  the  Diocesan  Archives  of  Dublin.  It  .enables  us  to  complete  the  series 
of  Parish-Priests  of  this  important  parish  during  the  last  century. 
On  the  death  of  Father  Patrick  Murphy,  in  1774,  St.  Canice's 
became  once  more  a  mensaJ  parish,  and  continued  such  till  1789, 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  Rev.  John  Byrne,  P.P.,  of  St.  John's,  was  translated  thither, 
and  his  pastoral  charge  extended  into  the  present  century. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  again  appealed  to  in  the  year 
1747,  to  settle  a  controversy  which  had  arisen  between  the  Parish- 
Priest  of  Danesforth,  or  Burn-church,  as  it  was  then  styled,  and  the 
Parish-Priest  of  Ballycallan.  The  Rev.  Mark  Mansfield,  P.P.  of 
Burnchurch,  claimed  the  old  parochial  district  of  Kyle  or  Kylebally- 
keeffe  as  belonging  to  his  parish,  and  the  Bishop,  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy, 
gave  judgment  in  his  favour.  From  this  sentence  the  Rev.  Ignatius 
Delany,  P.P.  of  Ballycallan,  appealed  to  the  Metropolitan.  The 
Archbishop  admitted  the  appeal,  and  deputed  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Murphy,  P.P.  of  Ballyhale  and  Prebendary  of  Tescoffin,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Mottley,  P.P.  of  Kilmacow  and  Prebendary  of  Clonamery,  to 
hear  the  respective  claims  and  to  decide  the  controversy.  They 
appear  to  have  given  their  award  in  favour  of  Ballycallan.  The 
Diocesan  Archives  preserve  the  orignal  citation  addressed  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  P.P.  of  Burnchurch  : 

"  Emissa  voce  apellationis  in  Curia  Metropolitana  Dubliniensi  ab 
admodum  Rev.  Domino  Ignatio  Delany  a  sententia  dismembrationis 
parochiae  de  Kile  ab  Ordinario  suo  lata,  totiusque  caused  cognitione  et 
decisione  nobis  ab  eadem  Curia  demandata  ac  commissa  cum  facilitate 
alios  viros  idoneos  assumendi :  Hinc  tenore  prasentium  citatum  te 
scias  in  Capella  Sanctissimra  Trinitatis  Waterfordiensis,  ut  compareas, 
vocatis  vocandis,  die  decima  quinta  Mensis,  Februarii  hora  duod- 
ecimo matutina,  anno  Domini  1747-8.  Signatum  hac  die  trigesima 
Januarii  174J. 
Rev.  Domino  Mabco  Mansfield,    >  Patbicius  Murphy, 

Pastori  de  Burn-Church.  \  Prceb.  Tascoffensis. 

Jacobus  Mottlbt, 
Pr»b.  Cloinensis. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  controversy  also  about  con- 
ferring Parochial  Benefices  on  the  Regular  Clergy.  The  only 
reference  that  I  have  found  to  this  controversy  is  a  letter  of  Bernard 
MacMahon,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  dated,  "  ex  loco  Ref  ugii,"  the  7th 
of  November,  1741.  The  Archbishop  writes  that  a  question  having 
arisen  between  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
about  the  Bishop's  power  to  confer  parishes  on  the  members  of  the 
Religious  Orders,  being  himself  interrogated  as  to  his  opinion  on  the 
matter,  he  attests  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  the  Regular  Clergy  were  not  appointed  to  any  such 
Parochial  Benefices,  and  that  the  same  rule  was  followed  in  the  other 
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Dioceses  of  the  Province,  with  the  exception  of  two,  in  which  the 
Bishops  happened  to  be  Regulars.  The  Primate  farther  recommends 
that  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  all  such  appointments,  and 
adds  that  a  short  time  before  he  had  himself  been  obliged  to  quit  his 
former  place  of  retreat,  for  he  had  found  that  four  magistrates,  armed 
with  writs,  were  in  search  for  him,  being  stirred  up  to  this  by  an  un- 
worthy person  to  whom  he  had  refused  a  Parochial  Benefice. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1748,  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy  convened  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  at  Ballyragget,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  Regu- 
lations rendered  imperative  by  the  difficult  circumstances  of  those 
times.  I  present  the  original  text  of  the  Record  of  the  proceedings, 
an  authentic  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Diocesan  Archives  of 
Dublin  :— 

"  The  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory  convened  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Doctor  Colman  O'Shaghnussy,  Bishop  of  the  said  Diocese,  drew 
up  the  following  instrument : 

"  In  the  name  of  God.    Amen. 

"  Whereas  several  destructive  practices  and  pernicious  abuses  by 
the  malice  of  Satan  have  gradually  crept  into  the  Diocese  of  Ossory, 
particularly  clandestine  marriages,  commonly  contracted  without  the 
consent  of  parents,  or  the  licence  of  the  Bishop,  Vicar-General,  or  the 
respective  Parish-Priests,  through  the  wanton  passion  of  men  and 
women  to  couple  together  without  the  due  disposition  required  for 
that  most  holy  Institution  of  Matrimony,  which  St.  Paul,  writing  to 
the  Ephesians,  calls  a  great  Sacrament  in  Christ  and  in  his  Church  ; 
and  through  the  sordid  itch  of  gain  in  some  irregular  and  profligate 
Clergymen,  who,  for  a  piece  of  money,  scruple  not  to  sell  their  own 
and  their  contracting  parties  souls  to  the  author  of  such  pestiferous 
abuses,  the  devil,  to  prophane  Matrimony,  a  Sacrament  of  the  Living, 
by  administering  it  to  such  as  are  dead  to  Christ,  by  the  sins  of  lust, 
and  disobedience  to  parents  and  pastors,  besides  other  crimes  they 
may  be  guilty  of,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faithful  and  ruin  of 
families. 

"  To  prevent  for  the  future,  as  much  as  lies  in  us,  this  evil,  and 
other  abuses  hereafter  to  be  named,  which  are  capable  of  provoking 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  bringing  upon  us  his  just  vengeance, 
We,  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  assembled  at 
Ballyragget  on  the  10th  May,  1748,  have  unanimously  made  and 
established  the  following  laws  and  constitutions  : 
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"  1.  We  declare  and  decree  that  if  any  beneficed  Clergman  know- 
ingly marries  any  couple  that  are  not  his  parishioners  without  being 
licensed  by  the  Bishop,  Vicar-General,  or  their  respective  Parish 
Priests,  he,  the  said  assisting  Priest,  is  for  the  first  time  suspended 
by  the  very  fact  from  all  priestly  functions  for  the  term  of  six  months, 
and  is  to  forfeit  half  the  emoluments  of  his  parish  to  such  Clergyman, 
as  will  in  his  room  serve  in  said  parish.  But  in  case  the  delinquent 
Priest  should  oblige  the  contracting  couple  to  any  oath,  or  promise, 
of  concealing  his  name  from  such  as  have  power  to  inquire  into  this 
fact,  we  constitute  and  decree  the  said  delinquent  Priest  to  be 
excommunicated  by  the  fact  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  the 
entire  half  of  the  emoluments  of  his  Parish  shall  be  given  to  such 
Priest  as  will  serve  in  his  room  for  said  term. 

"  2.  If  any  beneficed  Priest  will  knowingly  be  guilty  the  second 
time  of  clandestinely  assisting  at  the  marriage  of  such  as  are  not  his 
parishioners,  we  decree  and  declare  him  to  be  excommunicated  by 
the  fact,  and  deprived  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  he  is  possessed 
of  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossory. 

"  3.  If  any  non-beneficed  Priest  before  his  studies  abroad  shall 
attempt  to  marry  any  couple  without  the  express  leave  of  the  Bishop, 
Vicar-General,  or  Parish  Priest  of  the  woman,  we  declare  him 
suspended  by  the  fact  during  his  stay  in  this  Kingdom,  and  incapable 
of  obtaining  any  parish  or  Ecclesiastical  Benefice  in  this  Diocese  for 
seven  years  after  his  return  from  his  studies. 

"  4.  If  any  Regular  of  what  Order  soever,  or  any  extern  Secular 
Priest,  marries  clandestinely  any  couple  in  this  Diocese  of  Ossory,  we 
do  hereby  decree  and  declare  him  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  fact, 
and  as  such  to  be  denounced  over  the  Diocese. 

"5.  If  either  of  the  contracting  couple  happens  to  be  from  a 
different  parish  from  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  married,  we  declare 
the  assisting  Priest  suspended  for  a  month  unless  he  gets  before  the 
marriagd  a  Certificate  in  writing  from  such  Parish  Priest  as  the  party 
belongs  to :  or  if  the  man  belongs  to  another  parish  in  such  case  the 
marriage  fee  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  marriage  is  contracted. 

"  6.  If  hereafter  any  couple  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ossory  will  marry  clandestinely,  we  order  and  decree  that  said  couple 
shall  be  excluded  from  Mass  and  Sacraments  'till  such  time  as  they 
prove  their  marriage  by  telling  the  name  of  such  Clergyman  as 
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married  them,  and  making  ample  satisfaction  for  the  crime  in  the 
face  of  such  congregation  as  they  belong  to. 

"  Lastly.  Whereas  a  great  many  are  so  careless  of  their  sanation  as 
not  only  to  neglect  the  approaching  the  most  Holy  Sacraments  o£ 
Confession  and  Communion  often  in  the  year  but  even  omit  confessing 
and  receiving  yearly  between  Palm  Sunday  and  the  next  Sunday 
after  Easter,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  :  nay,  what  is 
most  deplorable,  they  pass  several  years  without  cleansing  their 
conscience  with  the  layer  of  penance,  or  feeding  their  souls  with  the 
flesh  of  the  Immaculate  Lamb.  To  remedy  so  great  an  evil,  we  do 
hereby  decree  and  declare  that  as  many  as  will  not  yearly,  from  the 
beginning  of  Lent  to  Trinity  Sunday,  confess  and  receive  from  the 
hands  of  their  respective  Parish  Priests,  or  from  some  other  of  his 
or  the  Ordinary's  appointment,  shall  not  be  absolved  by  any  but  by 
the  Ordinary  of  the  Diocese  or  by  such  as  he  deputes  for  that  purpose. 
They  shall  be  also  excluded  from  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  if 
tbey  should  chance  to  die  in  that  state,  they  shall  not  be  prayed  for 
and  snail  be  deprived  of  Christian  burial. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Edmund  Kavanagh,  Vicar-General,  is  hereby 
requested  to  get  copies  drawn  of  the  above  constitutions  and  to 
distribute  them  among  the  Parish  Priests  for  their  regulation  and  the 
due  observance  of  their  respective  duties ;  and  to  read  them  once  in 
two  months  at  their  respective  Stations  the  first  year,  for  which 
purpose  these  constitutions  were  wrote  in  English,  and  every  Priest 
is  to  pay  fortthe  drawing  out  of  each  copy|upon  serving  him  therewith* 

"  Datum  in  Pago  Ballyragget,  supra  dicta  Die,  10  Maii,'  1748* 

"  Fa.  Colmanus,  Episcopus  Ossorien." 

Daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the  Bishop  was  engaged  in  a 
tedious  and  fruitless  law-suit  to  assert  his  claim  and  title  to  the  Gort 
estates.  These  estates,  the  hereditary  property  of  the  O'Shaghnussy 
family,  were  valued  at  £2,500  a  year,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  were  in  the  hands  of  Roger  O'Shaghnussj,  the  head  of 
the  sept.  He  gave  proof  of  his  loyalty  by  siding  with  James  the 
Second,  and  held  a  Captaincy  in  Lord  Clare's  dragoons.  He  waa 
prevented  by  illness  however  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  Irish 
campaign,  and  died  in  the  family  residence  at  Gort,  the  llth  of  June, 
1690.  Nevertheless,  the  property  was  too  valuable  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  some  of  King  William's  hungry  followers,  and  accord- 
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ingly  we  find  Soger  O'Shaghnussy  attainted  after  death,  and  his 
lands  transferred  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1697,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Prendergast  to  recompense  him  "  for  his  good  and 
acceptable  services."  Roger's  only  son,  William  O'Shaghnussy  joined 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  was  highly  distinguished  by  his 
bravery  and  ability.  By  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1744,  the 
Bishop  Colman  O'Shaghnussy,  cousin  of  the  deceased,  became  the 
representative  of  the  family,  and  began  in  1745  to  assert  his  claim  in 
the  courts  of  law  to  the  ancestral  property.  It  displayed  great 
courage  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  thus  to  appeal  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Kingdom  as  claimant  for  such  an  extensive  domain. 
The  moment,  however,  was  not  unfavourable.  The  Irish  Catholics  had 
been  so  peaceable  throughout  the  anxious  period  of  the  Pretender's 
invasion,  and  the  whole  country  was  so  impoverished  by  famine  that 
the  Government  appeared  to  be  at  length  weary  of  oppression,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  manifest  justice  of  the  case  would  ensure  a  re- 
transfer  of  the  estates  to  the  family  heir.  At  every  step,  however,  the 
Penal  Laws  were  found  to  present  insuperable  barriers,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Prendergast,  son  of  the  original  grantee,  stopped  at  nothing 
to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Bishop.  Dr.  O'Shaghnussy  lived 
at  this  time  in  Maudlin-street,  in  the  little  thatched  house,  sub- 
sequently inhabited  by  Bishop  De  Burgo,  and  he  deposited  in  the 
Tower  adjoining  it,  all  the  papers  and  documents  which  had  been 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim.  Robbers,  however,  hired  for  the 
purpose*  watched  their  opportunity,  and  when  the  Bishop  was  absent 
elsewhere,  they  obtained  an  entrance  through  a  window  and  carried  off  a 
considerable  part  of  the  family  records.  The  suit  was  prosecuted 
after  the  Bishop's  death  by  the  Bishop's  brother  and  heir,  but  the 
struggle  was  an  unequal  one,  as  De  Burgo  in  his  day  remarked : 
"  Eques  Thomas  Prendergast  acriter  se  defendit,  non  quidem  justitia 
causae  suse,  sed  pecunia  et  potentia,  unus  quippe  est  e  Senatoribus 
regni  in  Parlamento  sedens,  insuperque  Regi  a  sanctioribus  Consiliis, 
ad  differentiam  Domini  O'Shaghnussy,  qui  Fidei  Catholicse  est  cultor 
suisque  hsereditariis  bonis  exutus."  (Hib.  Domin.  page  506.)  The 
law-suit  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1783  by  the  death  of  Joseph 
O'Shaghnussy,  the  last  claimant  of  the  Gort  estates.  See  full  details 
regarding  this  law  suit  and  the  family  in  "  The  Irish  Chieftains,"  by 
Blake-Foster,  page  720,  and  "  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiaohfach," 
by  O'Dqnovan,  page  384. 
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Dr.  O'Shaghnussy  died  at  Gowran  in  the  house  of  the  P.P.,  the 
Eev.  John  Hoyne,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1748,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  attached  to  St.  John's  Catholic  Church,  called  "  St. 
Stephen's  Cemetery."  (De  Burgo,  Hib.  Domin,  page  505.)  De  Burgo 
prepared  the  following  inscription  for  his  tomb,  but  no  tomb  appears 
to  have  been  erected  to  mark  his  grave : 

D.  O.  M. 

Siste  viator,  vide,  lege,  luge 

Jacet  sub  hoc  marmore 

IUustrissimus  et  Beverendissimus  Dominus 

Fr.  Colmanus  O'Shaghnussy 

NobilissimsB  sure  f  amilise  Primipilus 

Probitate  et  Pietate  clarub 

Episcopus  Ossoriensis 

Ex  ordine  Prrodicatorum  assumptus 

Hujus  S.  Joannis  Evangelists  parochi©  Commendatarius 

Expectans  carnis  resurrectionem 

Obiit  quarto  Nonas  Septembris 

Anno  Salutis  MDCCXLVIII. 

Peregrinationis  sua)  LXXIII. 

Consecrationis  XII. 

E.I.P. 


JAMES  BERNARD  DUNNE,  A.D.  1748-1758. 

Dr.  Dunne  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ossory  by  Brief  dated 
the  17th  of  December,  1748.  A  memorandum  in  the  Archives  of 
Propaganda  describes  him  as  a  Secular  Priest,  who  had  for  many 
years  discharged  the  duties  of  Parish-Priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Sens 
in  France :  "  per  plures  annos  f  uit  Parochus  in  Diocesi  Senonensi." 
He  appears  to  have  tarried  for  more  than  a  year  in  France,  as  we 
meet  with  him  in  London  on  March  the  3rd,  1751,  "  being  then  on 
his  way  from  France  to  Ireland,"  and  on  that  day  he  consecrated  for 
the  See  of  Derry,  the  Right  Rev.  Patrick  Brullaghau,  O.S  D.,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Sardinian  Embassy,  the  Assistant  Bishops  being  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Petre,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  and 
Right  Rev,  Dr.  Chaloner,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  the  same  District* 
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Towards  the  close  of  1748,  and  before  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Dunne  was  known  in  Ireland,  the  clergy  of  Ossory  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Holy  See,  praying  that  the  Bey.  Edmund  Kavanagh, 
Archdeacon  of  Ossory  and  P.P.  of  Bally ragget,  or  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Murphy,  Prebendary  of  the  Chapter  and  P.P.  of  Ballyhale,  would  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  See.  Some  curious  details  are  set  forth  in 
this  document  regarding  the  Diocese  at  this  trying  period  of  our 
Church's  history. 

The  Diocese  of  Ossory,  they  say,  was  in  former  times  a  model  to 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  Ireland  for  its  spirit  of  religion,  its  piety,  its 
learning,  its  observance  of  discipline,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  clerical  duties  by  those  engaged  in  the  sacred  minitsry  ;  "  olim  in 
exemplar  religionis,  pietatis,  scientiae,  disciplines,  ac  regularis  observantia 
toti  regno  Hiberni©  prceponebatur."  Now,  however,  all  that  was 
changed.  The  late  Bishop  was  a  native  of  Connaught  and  a  Dominican, 
and  during  a  great  part  of  his  Episcopate  lived  among  his  friends  in  the 
West,  or  in  the  religious  houses  of  his  order  in  that  province.  As  a 
result  of  the  Pastor's  absence  dissensions  had  sprung  up  and  abuses 
had  begun  to  prevail.  They  add  that  even  in  a  material  way  the 
late  Episcopate  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Diocese,  "  the  Mitre  and 
the  Crozicr,  the  Episcopal  Ring  and  Pectoral  Cross,  and  some  of  the 
other  Episcopal  insignia"  had  been  lost  and  no  trace  of  them  could 
be  found.  More  interesting,  however,  than  these  particulars  is  the 
list  of  names  attached  to  this  petition,  which  supplies  several  links 
otherwise  to  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  series  of  our  Parochial 
Clergy  during  the  last  century.  The  names  and  the  order  of  signature 
are  as  follows  : — 

Marcus  Mansfield,  Precentor  ac  Sector  do  Burnchurch, 

Edwardus  Shee,  Caucelarius  ac  Rector  S.  Marie,  Kilkennm 

Patricius  Geraldinus,  Thesaurarius  ac  Rector  S.  Patricii,  Kil- 
kennie. 

Ignatius  Dulany,  Prebendarius  de  Kilmanagh,  ac  Rector  de 
Ballicallan. 

Martinus  Dulany,  Prebends,  de  Freshford,  ac  Rector  de  Durrow- 

Jacobus  Carroll,  Prebends,  de  Blackrath,  ac  Rector  de  Rathkieran. 

Thomas  Forres  tall,  Prebends,  de  Call  an,  ac  Rector  de  Thomas- 
town. 

Jacobus  Motlers,  Prebends,  de  Clownamry,  ac  Rector  da 
Kilmacow. 
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Daniel  Kenedy,  Prebends,  de  Moyn,  Licentiatus  Sorbonicus,  &c. 

Dermitius  Criory,  Rector  de  Ahaboe. 

Gulielmus  Delany,  Rector  de  Anatrim. 

Michael  Costigan,  Rector  de  Rathdowney. 

Joannes  Kelly,  Rector  de  Galmoy. 

Ricardus  Shee,  Rector  de  Aharny. 

Edmundus  Butler,  Rector  de  Urlingford. 

Thomas  White,  Rector  de  Freshford. 

Patricius  Murphy,  Rector  S.  Canici,  Kilkennice. 

Joannes  Hayn,  Rector  de  Goran. 

Thomas  Quirke,  Rector  de  Kilamry. 

Ricardus  Archdekin,  Rector  de  Glanmore, 

Jacobus  Comerford,  Rector  de  Enistage. 

Jacobus  Purcell,  Rector  de  Rathkiran. 

Mathias  Lanigan,  Rector  de  Ouning. 

Dr.  Dunne  appears  to  have  suffered  from  illness  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  Episcopate.  On  the  demise  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Shee  in  1749,  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  became  once  more  the  mensal 
parish,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Molloy,  a  Priest  of  great  piety  and 
ability,  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  In  the  year  1753, 
however,  the  Bishop  finding  himself  through  his  increasing  infirmities 
quite  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  Ecclesiastical  duties  in  St. 
Mary's  requested  Father  Molloy  to  assume  its  pastorship,  and  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1753,  formally  appointed  him  its  Parish-Priest, 
reserving  to  himself  a  life  pension  of  £10  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time  the  Rev.  Philip  Purcell  was  appointed  Parish-Priest  of  St. 
John's  in  succession  to  Father  Molloy.  This  appointment  to  St. 
Mary's  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  controversy  during  the  Episcopate 
of  Dr.  Dunne's  successor.  Practically,  however,  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  Father  Molloy 's  appointmont,  and  he  continued  in  possession 
till  his  death,  in  1789. 

Another  appointment  made  by  Dr.  Dunne,  in  the  year  1753,  is 
not  without  interest.  The  original  parchment,  with  the  Bishop's 
seal  and  signature,  is  preserved  in  the  Diocesan  Archives : 

"  Jacobus  Bernardus  Dunne,  miseratione  Divina  et  Sanctee  Sedis 
Apostolic©  gratia  Episcopus  Osssriensis,  Dilecto  nostro  F.  Thomse 
Paye,  presbytero  regulari  Dioecesis  nostras  salutem  in  Domino. 

Cum  paucis  ab  nine  annis  et  quidem  virtute  decreti  Apostolici, 
Parochialem  Ecclesiam  de  Castlecomber  nostra  Dioecesis  latius  utpote 
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diffusam  quam  ut  ab  uno  duntaiat  Bectore  posset  gubernari,  in  duas 
partes  distinierimus  et  suum  cuique  parti  Bectorem  assignaverimus  ; 
hinc  istam  prafatae  cur®  partem  de  Muckallee  et  Disart  nuncupatam 
quam  nuper  possedit  et  gubemavit  defunotus  Dominus  Jacobus 
Kavanagh  nostra  Diocesis  Archidiaconus,  cujus  occurrente  Tacatione, 
collatio,  provisio  et  quasris  alia  dispositio  ad  nos  ratione  nostras  dig- 
nitatis Episcopalis  pleno  jure  spectat  et  pertinet,  liberam  nunc  et 
vacantem  per  mortem  prafati  Domini  Kavanagh  ultimi  et  immediati 
supradictae  partis  Bectoris  ac  posseaoris  pacifici,  tibi  licet  Eegulari,  de 
dicta  taraen  Parjchia  per  multos  annos  op  time  merit  o,  et  olim  ab 
ipsis  Hseterodoxis  tempore  persecutionis  indulgenter  admisso,  tibi 
inquara,  praesenti  et  acceptanti,  sufficiently  capaci,  et  idoneo  ad  supra- 
dictam  partem  Parochialis  Ecclesiae  de  Castlecomber  obtinendum, 
regendum,  et  gubernandum  contulimus  et  donavimus  conferimusque 
et  donamus,  ac  de  ilia  illiusque  juribus  et  pertinentiis  et  emoluments 
univorsis  proyidimus  et  providemus.  Quocirca  venerabili  Domino 
Archidiacono  nostras  Dioecesis,  vel  ejus  Vicario,  vel  ipsis  absentibus 
cuilibet  etiam  Presbytero  nostras  Dioecesis  mandamus  quatenus  te  in 
possessionem  corporalem,  realem,  et  actualem  prafataa  partis  Ecclesiae 
de  Castlecomber  illiusque  jurium  et  pertinentium  ponat  et  inducat 
adhibitis  solemnitatibus  qu»  commode  fieri  possunt,  et  jure  cujuslibet 
salvo. 

Datum  Kiikenniee  sub  signo  sigilloque  nostro  manuali  et  chiro- 
grapbo  Domini  Patritii  Molloy,  Vicarii  noatri  Generalis  absente 
Sacretario  nostro  ordinario,  hac  die  13  mensis  Julii,  anno  Domini, 
1753. 

Jacobus  Bernardus  Dunne, 

Episcopus  Ossoriensis. 

De  mandato  Illustrissimi  D.D.  mei  Episcopi  Ossoriensis, 

Patritius  Molloy,  pro  hae  vice  Secretarius. 

Dr.  Dunne  retired  to  France  in  1757,  and  died  there  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1758.  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  that  continued  to 
disturb  the  Diocese  after  Dr.  Dunne's  demise,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
Dr.  James  O'Keeff  e,  was  appointed  temporary  Administrator  of  the  See, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  discharge  till  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  De  Burgo. 
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We  must  reserve  for  the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  the  sketch  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Dunne.    It  will  suffice  here  to  add  their  names  : 

Thomas  De  Bubgo  ...  A.D.  1759  to  1776. 

John  Thomas  Tboy  ...  „  1776  „  1786. 

John  Dunne  ...  „  1787  „  1789. 

James  Lanigan  ...  „  1789  „  1812. 

Kyban  Maeum  ...  „  1814  „  1827. 

William  Kinsella  _  „  1829  „  1845. 

Edwaed  Walsh  ...  „  1846  „  1872. 
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Addition   to  Paper  on   Clonkbne   Leix,    by    Bey.    M. 

COMEBFORD,    P.P. 

The  following  passage,  referring  to  the  Siege  of  the  Castle, 
occurs  in  "  The  Irish  Confederation  and  War,  1642-3."  Edited  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  :— 

"Ballinekilly  was  a  collony  of  English  planted  there  by  Sir 
(Thomas)  Bidgeway,  whoe  was  Vice-Treasurer  in  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  King  James,  and  by  him  made  Earle  of  Londonderry.  It  is  seated 
among  woods,  in  a  place  soe  watered  with  springs  as  afforded  the 
Earle  convenience  to  make  many  fish  ponds  neare  the  Castle  hee 
built  there ;  which  hee  likewise  fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  and  that 
with  turrets  and  flanckers ;  besides  that  the  towne  since  it  had  been 
planted  was  well  inhabited,  the  iron  mill  there  kept  many  lustie  men 
at  worke ;  and  all  these,  together  with  such  of  the  English  as  were 
tennants  of  the  mannor,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  when  first  the 
unbridled  multitude,  casting  off  all  obedience  to  the  Government, 
began  to  pillage  the  Protestants,  repaired  thither  and  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  place  many  new  workes,  filling  them  with  water 
which  the  ground  naturally  afforded  them  in  great  plenty ;  so  there 
being  noe  want  of  provision  of  all  kinds,  the  place  might  have  well 
been  judged  impregnable  against  an  army  that  without  ordnance 
came  to  besiege  it.  However  the  Lord  Mountgarrett  might  be 
excused  in  not  haveing  given  his  consent  to  the  battaiie  of  Eosse,  yet 
not  only  his  advise,  but  his  earnest  desire  concurred  to  the  siege  of 
Ballinekilly,  for  the  interest  of  his  estate,  which  neared  uppon  it, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  tennants,  who  were  much  infested  by  the  daily 
incursions  of  the  garrison  ;  and  the  General  was  the  more  willing  to 
try  his  fortune,  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  improbability  of 
success,  and  he  was  sure  the  forces  under  his  command  could  suffer 
no  want,  how  long  soever  he  might  be  forced  to  sit  before  the  place, 
by  reason  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  Mountgarrett  had  in  the  County 
Kilkenny,  whence  the  army  was  to  be  supplied.  Wherefore,  having 
summoned  the  Castle,  after  some  smart  sallies  made  in  several 
quarters,  he  sat  before  it  with  that  animosity  of  both  sides,  that  the 
besieged  flung  out  into  the  camp  the  heads  of  some  of  the  besiegers 
whom  they  had  killed,  and  the  besiegers  stoked  up  iu  the  like  wwmer 
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some  of  the  heads  of  the  besieged  in  the  sight  of  the  Castle.  But  we 
must  leave  the  General  here  advancing  but  slowly  to  the  enterprise, 
until  we  convey  his  means  from  Spain  to  compass  his  design. 

"  We  have  formerly  mentioned  that  the  Supreame  Councill  made 
it  part  of  their  first  care  to  employ  agents  in  foreign  parts,  to  implore 
such  assistance  as  they  persuaded  themselves  Catholicke  Princes 
would  liberally  contribute  to  maintain  the  common  cause.  Of  these 
thus  designed,  Father  James  Talbot,  of  St.  Augustine's,  was  appointed 
for  Spain,  and  a  commission  sent  by  him,  wherein  he  was  jointly 
intrusted,  with  Father  Luke  Wadding,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Salamanca,  to  agitate  the  affairs  of  the  Confederate  Catholickes  in 
that  Court.  Upon  this  application,  to  which  care  was  given,  and 
which  therefore  was,  beyond  several  other  solicitations  in  the  behalf  of 
provinces  and  persons  then  likewise  on  foot,  preferred,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  made  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  20,000  Crowns  were  had, 
and  those,  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Father  Talbot,  were 
for  the  most  part  disposed  in  arms  and  ammunition  in  2  iron  guns  of 
24  pounds  a- piece,  and  an  iron  mortar-piece ;  and  by  a  strange  con- 
juncture of  accidents,  the  ordinance  which  was  to  be  instrumental  in 
the  taking  of  BalHnekilly,  was,  upon  no  such  design,  shipped  in  Spain 
the  same  day  the  siege  was  laid  to  it.  When  advertisement  was 
brought  to  the  Councell  of  the  arrival  of  tho  ship  at  Dungarvan, 
wherein  Father  Talbot  came  with  these  provisions,  they  sent  Dr. 
Gerald  Fcnnell,  one  of  the  Councell,  and  Mr.  Goffry  Baron  thither  to 
take  care  of  so  precious  a  commodity  as  her  lading  them  was,  and  to 
see  it  safely  conveyed  to  Waterford,  from  whence  the  gun' and  mortar- 
piece,  with  all  their  necessaries  which  were  brought  along  so  un- 
expectedly to  beat  down  part  of  the  Castle,  and  that  a  bomb  falling 
directly  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  broke  it  and  the  planks,  partitions  and 
beams,  two  lofts  under  it,  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the  besieged,  and 
terror  of  all,  and  that  advertisement  was  brought  them  how  Colonel 
Crafford,  who  was  advanced  as  far  as  Monasterevan  with  a  strong 
party  to  relieve  them,  was  there  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven, 
whom  the  General  sent  with  some  forces  to  stop  his  passage ;  and 
that  the  Earle  in  his  way  to  Monasterevan,  had  cut  off  Captain 
Hethcrington's  troop,  and  killed  himself,  they  conceived  it  fit  to  call 
for  quarter,  and  having  capitulated  to  be  allowed  3  score  muskets, 
and  a  convoy  to  Dublin,  they  gave  up  the  place,   leaving  their 
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magazines  stored  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  country  freed 
from  their  excursions." 

In  a  Return  regarding  the  state  of  Popery,  made  in  1731,  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Clonkeen  there  was  "  one  Mass  house,  a 
wooden  covering  in  ye  fields—  one  schoolmaster;  the  Popish  priest, 
William  Keating.  In  Ballyroane,  one  schoolmaster ."  (From  original 
in  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin.)  In  Heywood  demesne  the  site 
is  pointed  out  of  the  humble  thatched  chapel  that  preceded  the 
present  parish  church.  The  adjoining  lake  is  designated  as  the  Mass 
Lough,  no  doubt  from  its  vicinity  to  the  chapel,  and  perhaps  from 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  having  been  celebrated  in  penal  times  in  the  place 
before  a  chapel  existed.  The  following  anecdote  is  handed  down  in 
connection  with  this  place ;— In  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Cahill,  a  Friar, 
named  M'Gillicuddy,  used  to  come  from  his  residence  at  Kenmare, 
County  Kerry,  each  Easter  time,  to  help  the  pastor  in  hearing  con- 
fessions. Dr.  Cahill,  by  way  of  compensation,  presented  him  on  each 
occasion  with  a  pair  of  riding  boots.  It  happened  at  one  time  that  a 
quarrel  got  up  between  these  holy  men,  in  consequenee  of  which  the 
Friar  left  when  the  work  had  been  only  gone  half  through ;  the  story 
goes  that  Dr.  Cahill  sent  after  him  one  boot  of  the  intended  pair. 

DYSART  GALLEN. 

The  ruins  of  the  former  parochial  church  of  Dysart  Gallon  still 
remain.  We  find  them  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon, 
"  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,"  vol.  I.,  p.  40.  After  referring  to  the  beauty 
of  the  locality,  the  writer  says :  "  The  old  ecclesiastical  building  here 
has  been  divided  into  nave  and  choir.  .  .  .  The  choir  is  utterly 
ruinous,  as  indeed  it  is  described  to  have  been  so  far  back  as  1615, 
as  we  find  from  the  "  Liber  Regalis  Visitationis  "  of  that  date.  The 
foundations  show  it  to  have  been  about  20  feet  in  length  by  14  in 
width.  The  nave  walls  are  in  much  better  preservation.  These 
measure  40  feet  in  length  by  20  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  over  three 
feet  in  thickness.  A  great  part  of  the  side  walls  are  removed,  but  in 
two  of  them  doorways  may  yet  be  traced.  Two  windows  are  also 
visible.  The  western  gable  is  still  very  perfect,  but  it  is  terminated 
.by  a  tottering  belfry.  A  large  window  likewise  pierced  it.  A  gable 
wall  surmounted  the  beautifully  pointed  stone  arch  near  the  ehoir. 
The  walk  of  this  church  seem  to  have  been  well  cemented.  They  are 
built  of  grit  and  limestone  materials.    The  base  of  an  old  cross  is  to  be 
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seen  built  into  a  wall  on  the  adjacent  roadside.  This  has  been  prob- 
ably removed  from  its  former  place  in  connection  with  the  church. 
St  Manchan,  stirnamed  the  Wise,  of  Disert-mic-Cuilinn,  in  Leoghis 
of  Leinster,  now  Dysart  Gallen,  lived  here  in  the  seventh  century. 
His  death  took  place  in  648,  according  to  the  "  Four  Masters,"  or 
according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  651.  .His  feast  is  set  down  in 
the  martyrology  of  Tallaght,  as  occurring  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
"  Manchani  Sapiens ;"  and  in  the  Mart,-  Donegal,  at  same  day : 
"  Mainchine,  Sage,  of  Disert-mac-Cuilinn,  in  Leoghis,  of  Leinster." 

"A.D.  1394.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde  collected  his  forces  [and 
marched]  into  Leinster  to  plunder  it,  and  burned  and  destroyed  Gailine 
(Disert  Gallen)  and  0' Kelly's  country  of  Magh  Druchtain  in  Laoighis, 
and  then  returned  home."     (Four  Masters.) 

On  a  hill  adjoining  Dysart  Gallen,  called  Knockardagur,  stood  a 
castle,  of  which  scarcely  any  portion  now  remains.  In  the  list  of 
"  Proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels,  1641-2,"  we  find  the  name  of 
Barnaby  Dempsy,  of  Knockardegur,  in  the  Queen's  County.  He  was 
of  the  Clanmalier  family,  and,  no  doubt,  resided  in  this  fortress.  The 
chapel-of-ease  of  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  one  of  the  handsomest, 
country  chapels  in  the  county  is  placed  here. 

CLONKEEN 

was  the  title  of  an  ancieut  parochial  district,  the  old  church  of  which 
still  exists  in  ruins.  It  is  of  apparently  great  antiquity,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions  that  would  represent  nave  and  chancel, 
except  that  there  is  a  solid  wall  separating  them  apparently  as  old  as 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  only  pierced  by  a  window  high  up. 
Dimensions :  nave,  45  feet  by  22  feet ;  chancel  (if  it  may  be  called 
so),  25  feet  by  18  feet.  Colgan  speaks  in  one  place  of  St.  Fintan 
having  been  born  in  Clonkeen  of  Leix  ;  if  so,  then  this  place  may  lay 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  one  of  our  greatest  Irish 
Saints. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  given  by  Archdall  in  Monast, 
Hib.,  in  reference  to  Gluainchaoin  (Clonkeen). 

Cluainchaoin  was  an  ancient  monastery  not  far  from  Cloncnagh* 
The  following  Saints  are  recorded  as  Bishops  heie : 
St.  Fintau,  a  holy  Anchorite,   who  died  A.D.  860.    (In  the 
martyrology  of  Donegal,  at  7th  Feb.,  "  Fiontain,  Priest  of  Cluain- 
Caoin,"  is  calendared.) 
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Arvinius,  or  Aaron,  whose  festival  is  held  on  the  first  of  August. 

Dimocus,  or  Modimocus,  whose  feast  is  observed  on  the  8th  of 
December. 

Dagbseus,  whose  feaet  was  held  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  St. 
Fintan,  who  was  also  a  Priest  of  this  abbey ;  his  feast  is  com* 
memorated  on  the  11th  of  May. 

ST.  CRONAN'S 

is  another  place  of  antiquarian  interest  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
exist  only  the  merest  vestiges  of  its  ancient  church,  but  sufficient  to 
show  that  its  dimensions  were  45  feet  by  20  feet.  Many  saints  of 
this  name  are  recorded  in  the  Irish  calendars ;  after  which  of  these 
the  place  now  referred  to  is  named,  is  not  known.  The  ruin  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  burial  ground,  and  amongst  its  denizens  are 
some  ecclesiastics.  Over  one  grave  is  a  stone  with  the  following  in* 
8cription:  "Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Denis  Conran,  parish- 
priest  of  Ballinakill,  who  departed  this  life  the  6th  October,  1794, 
aged  76  years.  The  charity,  pious  zeal,  and  exemplary  conduct  that 
distinguished  his  life  and  gained  him  universal  esteem,  render  his 
death  sincerely  lamented  by  all  his  acquaintance,  particularly  his 
parishioners.  Also  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Barron,  who  departed 
this  life  the  10th  of  April  (  ),  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  May 
their  souls  rest  in  peace — Amen."  Father  Barron  was  an  Ossory 
priest,  a  native  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ballyragget.  Two  other 
priests  who  officiated  in  this  parish,  De  Leyne  and  O'Shea,  are  thought 
to  be  also  interred  here.  An  Inquisition  taken  at  Maryborough  on 
the  7th  September,  1607,  shows  that  the  Rectories  of  Kilcronan,  Disert- 
Gallen,  and  Glonkeen,  with  many  others  in  the  Queen's  County, 
belonged  to  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Great  Gonnall,  County  Kildarc. 

SUCCESSION  OF  PARISH  PRIESTS. 
In  the  Registry  of  Popish  Parish-Priests,  made  in  1704, 

COWKAL    MOOBB 

appears  as  p.P.  of  Tullore,  Disert  Galen,  and  Clonkeen.  He 
was  ordained  in  1666,  at  Dublin,  by  Dr.  P.  Plunkett,  Bishop  of 

Meath ;  resided  at  Iron  Mills,  in  the  Barony  of  Cullenagh,  was  then  , 

aged  59,  and  his  two  sureties  were  Henry  Toole,  of  Logacurrin,  gent,  I 

and  John  Russell,  of  Castlewood,  in  said  county,  gent.    To  the  , 

decrees  of  a  provincial  Synod,  held  at  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  August*  ■ 
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1688,  we  find-  the  name  of  Connal  Moore  attached  as  Yicar-Qeneral 
and  deputy  of  the  Chapter  of  Leighlin  (Collection  published  1770.) 
This  priest  was  of  the  princely  family  of  O'More  ;  tradition  has  it 
that  he  was  nearly  related  to  Sarsfiold,  which  is  more  than  probable, 
as  Sarsfield's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Bory  O'More.  It  is  also 
handed  down  that  the  death  of  that  general  was  made  known  to 
Father  Moore  in  a  dream.  When  this  priest  died  is  not  known,  but 
that  it  occurred  previous  to  1731  is  ascertained  from  the  return  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  year,  in  which  the  Popish  Priest  is 
stated  to  be 

William  Keating. 

This  Priest,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  who  is  buried  at  Arless,  and 
upon  whose  tomb  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Here  lieth  the  body 
of  the  Bey.  William  Keating,  who  departed  this  life  November  12th, 
1755,  aged  74  years.  Bequiescat  in  peace."  The  next  in  succession 
was 

The  Bev.  Gabrett  Keating, 

as  we  learn  from  the  official  return  made  in  April,  1766,  in  which  the 
name  of  that  [Priest  is  given  as  Popish  Priest  of  this  parish.  The 
precise  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  nor  where  he  lies 
interred,  but  probably  he,  too,  is  buried  at  Arless,  of  which  parish  he 
and  his  predecessor  appear  to  have  been  natives. 

The  Bev.  Dekis  Conban 

succeeded.    He  died  in  1794,  as  his  epitaph  at  St.  Cronan's  testifies. 

The  Bev.  William  Cahill,  D.D., 

was  the  succeeding  Parish-Priest.      He  discharged    the  duties  of 
Parish-Priest  for  twenty-one  years,  and  dying  in  1816, 
The  Bev.  Roger  Molony 

succeeded.  This  pastor  died  in  1824,  upon  whose  demise  the  new 
parish  of  Abbeyleix  was  formed. 

The  Bev.  James  Delany 

was  appointed  to  the  now  distinct  parish  of  Ballinakill,  He  survived 
until  August  22nd,  1874,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

The  Bev.  Andrew  Dempsey, 

the  present  worthy  pastor. 
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CORRIGENDA 


Page    114,    Line    15,  for  1606  read  1G96. 
115,        „      17,  for  her  read  his. 
118,        „        6,  for  1796  read  1798. 

134,  „      13,  for  course  read  source. 

135,  „  18,  for  lias  been  read  has  become. 
„  „  28,  for  old  gable  read  East  gable. 
„          „      33,  for  singular  top  read  circular  top. 

Ml,        „      30,  for  200  read.  1200. 

146,  foot-note,  add :  "  Amongst  those  expelled  on  this 

occasion  was  Robert  Hartpoolc,  M.P.,  for  Borough 

of  Carlow." 
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